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CHURCH   CONGRESS   IN    MDCCCtXXXVIH 


EXTRACT 

FROM    THE    LAST    WILL    AND    TESTAMENT 

OP  Till  l^TE 

REV.   JOHN    BAMPTON, 

CANON  OF   SALISBtlRy. 


— -  '  I  give  and  hequciih  mj*  l^tids  and  Esuies  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, Masters,  and  Scholars  of  ilic  Univereiiy  of  Oxford  for  ever, 
to  have  and  to  tiuld  all  .ind  singular  the  said  Lnnds  or  EiitAles  U)Jon 
tnis^  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  llic  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  the  lime  being  shall  take  and  receive  ali  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profiu  thereof,  and  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and 
necessary  deductions  made)  thai  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the 
endowment  of  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for 
ever  in  the  said  Uni\'erstty,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
^JbUowing: 

'  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  lint  Tuesday  in  Easter 

Term,  a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only, 

and  by  no  others,  to  the  room  adjoining  to  tlie  Printing- Houses 

between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  aftctnoon, 

(to   preach  eight  Divinity  I^clure   Sermons,   the  year  following,  at 

;  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  the  last  month 

■  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  Act  Term. 

'Also   t   direct  and  appoint,   that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 

Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  eithtr  of  the  following  Subjects — 

to  confirm  and  e»itablish   the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  confute   all 

'heretics  and  schistnatics — upon   the  divine  autliority  of  the  hol; 
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Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  as  to  the  failh  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church — upon 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ— upon  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost— upon  the  Articles  of  ihc  Cluistian  Faith,  as 
comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicuie  Creeds. 

'  A]iso  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  cigbt  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after  they  are 
preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  evei>'  College,  and  one 
copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put 
into  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  the  expense  of  printing  them  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land  or  Lsiatcs  given,  for  estab- 
lishing the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons;  and  the  Treacher  shall  not 
he  paid,  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  tliey  arc  printed. 

'  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  thai  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
preach  the  Divinity  I.ecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  that  the  same  person  shall  never  preach 
the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  tTJce.' 
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(I.-III.)  Explaining  the  ORrcm  akd  critical  Basis,  and  (IV.) 
illvstratikc  some  features  in  the  contents  of  tbbse 
Lectvkes. 


I. 

The  present  work  may  at  least  claim  to  be  comprehensive. 
Th«  first  part  of  it  might  be  enlarged,  with  the  help  of  the 
underlying  researches,  into  a  synthetic  [ntrodiiction  to  the 
Old  Tastament ;  the  second  into  a  historical  skutch  of  post- 
Exilic  Jewish  religion  down  to  the  time  of  Christ.  There 
would  be  only  one  hindrance,  the  same  which  has  delayed 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  namely,  the  continued  necessity 
of  not  overworking  my  sight.  As  each  fragment  of  long- 
planned  work  is  finished,  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  deep  thankfulness.  Hut — semper  amari  aiiquid.  I  have 
already  had  a  foretaste  of  the  rough  treatment  to  which  tliese 
Lectures  are  exposed  through  a  misapprehension  of  their 
object,'  and  I  fear  that  even  with  the  printed  page  before 
them  some  readers  may  not  find  it  easy  to  give  it  a  fair  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  worth  while  in  an  Introduction  to 
assist  such  to  understand  both  Ihe  author  and  his  point  of 
view.  And  first,  what  is  the  object  of  this  book,  which  is 
[-so  much  more  than  a  collection  of  actualty  spoken  discourses  ? 

'  Even  Mi.  Gnrc  mittipprchcndt,  not,  T  tun  lurc,  my  otqecl.  but  injr  itienry, 
'  to  juil|[c  frum  his  samcwhni  unkind  a^nil  pieniature  refsrencc  lo  it  {Lux  Mundi, 
10,  i'wloee,  p.  \iX.\. 
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It  is  primarily  hbtorical,  but  also  in  a  very  real  sense  apolc 
getic     At  the  present  juncture  we  seem  to  need  a  more] 
critical  study  of  the  facts  which  condition  the  outward  forntj 
of  Christianity.     Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  of 
course  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  crown  o£ 
which  wc  may  justly  regard  the  Psalms.     The  history  of  the] 
growth  of  the  Psalter  must  therefore  first  of  all, be  studied,! 
and  if  the  whole  of  il,  practically,  should  prove  to  belong  to] 
the  great  post-Exihc  period,  we  shall  have  to  compare  lh< 
religious  ideas  of  the  Paaltcr,  obtained  by  a  careful  exegesis^ 
with  those  of  the  peoples  with  whom  the  Israelites  came  into! 
the  closest  contact. 

1  am  far  from  expecting  or  even  desiring  to  make  at  oik 
a  large  number  of  converts  to  my  theories  (mine,  not  in  anj 
invidious  sense).  I  wish  to  help,  not  to  force,  my  fellow-] 
students.  Of  most  I  would  only  ask  that  they  would  ke« 
my  ai^umcnt  in  view  for  a  Jong  time,  and  ponder  first  on< 
part  of  it  and  then  another  again  and  again.  They  mt 
remember  lliat  many  subordinate  problems  arc  involved,  t) 
solution  of  which,  though  always  important  for  critical  ace 
racj',  may  .tometimes  without  serious  loss  be  postpone 
And  in  the  study  both  of  these  and  of  tlie  main  probler 
they  must  be  .so  fair  as  to  suppose  that  the  objections 
my  solutions  which  may  occur  to  them  have  most  probablj 
occurred  to  me,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  prcsuaw 
to  be  insurmountable,  [n  a  word  or  a  sentence,  or,  mc 
often,  a  note,  these  objections  may  prove  to  have 
met,  though  I  must  regretfully  confess  that  even  with 
aid  of  notes  !  have  not  always  been  able  to  exhibit  the  fui 
strength  of  my  arguments.  May  I  suggest  that  the  best  waj 
to  study  the  book  (if  it  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fir 
students)  would  be,  first  to  read  it  without  and  next  with  tJ 
notes,  and  with  the  appendices  ;  and  that  possibly  some 
my  older  readers  would  do  well  to  read  the  second  part 
(beginning  at  Lcct.  VI.)  before  the  first  ?     I   should  like  to 
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add  that  by  the  patient  use  of  the  Index  of  Passages  this 
volume  may  to  some  extent  sen-e  as  a  critical  commentary 
on  the  I'salms  and  on  related  passages  of  the  Bible.  It  is,  I 
knovi',  but  too  probable  that  this  may  seem  to  many  an 
extravagant  request.  They  may  wish  that  I  had  selected 
some  far  simpler  critical  problem,  and  treated  or  the  difficul- 
ties  which  it  may  have  caused  to  belief  from  the  most  deve- 
loped dogmatic  point  of  view'.  Some  future  Bampton  Lec- 
turer may  adopt  such  a  course,  which  would  be  both  modest 
and  safe.  That  one  who  addresucs  not  only  Hebraist-s  but 
the  religious  public  at  large,  to  which  he  appears  to  be  only 
kno^vn  as  a  recent  writer,  should  act  differently,  doubtless 
demands  some  justification,  which  I  will  now  in  the  second 
place  proceed  tr>  give 

Ves ;  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  (not  to  speak 
now  of  the  problem  of  the  development  of  its  ideas)  is  cer- 
tainly a  complicated  one.  But  to  a  competent  scholar  that 
will  be  its  strongest  recommendation.  In  the  light  of  the 
htstoT}'  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  this  is  the  very  moment 
to  attack  it  Why  have  there  been  hithertosuch  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  respecting  its  solution  ?  ticcausc  it  has  been 
treated  witliout  sufHcient  reference  to  collateral  problems. 
This  was  excusable  on  the  ground  that  the  examination  of 
those  problems  was  stilt  tn  an  early  stage.  Of  late  however 
solutions  of  many  of  them,  approximately  certain,  have  been 
obtained,  and  critics  can  return  to  the  problem  of  the  Psnlterin 
the  sure  hope  that,  if  it  can  be  solved  in  a  manner  historically 
intelligible,  the  solutions  of  those  other  problems  will  become 
all  the  more  convincing.  The  cautious  reader  will  therefore 
ask  now  to  be  assured  whether  the  Lecturer  who  in  1889 
adopted  so  novel  a  course  was  a  recent  fledgeling  or  a  critic  of 
fully  adequate  experience. 

LThe  antecedents  of  a  student  are  only  important  in  so  far 
as  they  explain  the  road  by  which  he  has  travelled.    The 
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one ;  I  deserve  no  credit  for  It.  I  could  not  be  disloyal 
my  earliest  teacher,  whose  spirit  i.s  in  me  still,  and  whose 
work,  which  faintly  shone  In  a  dar)<  period,  it  is  my  privilege  W^ 
to  continue.  To  other  teachers  1  have  incurred  far  greater 
intellectual  debts.  But  to  him  I  owe  the  example  of  a  mild 
and  yet  fervent  Johanninc  religion,  and  a  Pauline  love 
of  the  Scriptures.  One  thing  more  he  both  taught  and 
pmctL<ied — the  di.^regard  of  luxury.  No  credit  then  is  due 
to  mc  for  being  content  to  study  for  ten  years  in  silence 
and  poverty  till  the  college  of  Scott  and  Jowctt  for  the 
first  time  opened  a  fellowship  (Nov.  1869)  to  Semitic  and 
Biblical  scholarship ;  much  less  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which,  fresh  from  Gottingen,  I  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  native  Biblical  scholars  should  resume  the  work  of 
Lowth,  so  fruitful  in  Gcrniany,  so  fruitless  for  the  time  in 
England,  There  was  then  another  dreamer  too  in  Oxford, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  more  practical  than  mine,  the  late  Dr, 
Appleton,  who  aspired  to  promote  critical  theology  not  less 
than  other  .studies,  and  used  to  discuss  and  give  clearness  to 
my  ideas  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
((869-t87o).  It  was  largely  owing  to  this  friend  that  I  per- 
severed in  free  Old  Testament  criticism,  m  hcii  alone  in  Oxford 
and  probably  in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  might  not  be  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  in  course  of  years  for  me  and  for  others  Co 
make  even  a  smaller  weight  of  learning  than  Pusey's  available 
for  progress  by  the  sedulous  polishing  of  the  critical  faculty. 
Neither  of  us  knew  then  that  outside  my  own  communion  I 
had  a  powerful  and  brilliant  fellow-worker  in  distant  Aber- 
deen. Nor  that  in  my  own  neighbourhood  a  younger . scholar 
was  being  matured  to  talic  his  share  at  first  in  the  purely 
linguistic  but  at  la-st  also  with  growing  firmness  in  the  fully 
critical  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thrown  once  more  on  my  own  resources  .<iince  the  sad 
death  of  my  friend  Appleton,  1  entered  on  a  fresh  pha.sc  of 
experience.     I  felt  isolated,  like  so  many  overzealous  stu- 


dents,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  I  had  not  valued  research 
too  highly,  and  whether  my  inner  life  was  not  suffering  from 
a  sometimes  too  keen  and  unsympathetic  criticism.  Those 
doubts  were  not  altogether  unfounded.  But  thouf^h  I  should 
now  soften  3omc  too  incisive  -statements  of  earlier  days,  I 
have  written  nothing  which  in  the  light  of  further  experience 
1  can  wish  absolutely  to  retract.  The  thought  of  a  palinode, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  me,  has  never  entered  my  head. 
Some  of  the  work  begun  between  1870  and  1876  has  quite 
lately  been  finished  ;  some  more  will  yet,  if  health  be  granted, 
find  its  completion.  I  am  thankful  for  the  task  long  since 
committed  to  mc,  and  am  not  less  strict  a  critic  than  of  old 
because  now  more  of  a  church- teacher.  I  had  however  to 
pass  through  a  difficult  experience  in  order  to  gain  or  regain 
full  sympathy  with  brethren  left  behind.  There  are  many 
traces  of  this  in  my  third  work  on  Isaiah,  which  1  confess 
surprise  me  now  and  then  a  little  myself.  The  reader  must 
not  misinterpret  this.  Those  who  sympathize  with  critical 
progress,  and  remember  how  cold  Oxford  and  the  Church 
apparently  were  between  1870  and  1880,  will  admit  that  I 
have  some  right  to  be  surjirised.  During  those  bitter  years 
a  piercing  and  reconciling  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
was  impossible,  because  Church  and  university  would  none 
of  those  things  which  criticism  had  discovered.  In  its  sclf- 
sui>prcssion  and  in  its  ircnic  and  apologetic  attitude  the 
h'aiak  of  1S80-1881  was  a  strong  effort  of  faith  in  the  unseen. 
Many  younger  students  were,  it  is  true,  being  prepared  to  meet 
me.  but  I  did  not  know  of  their  cxi.stcncc.  Yet  no  credit  is 
due  cither  to  mc  for  my  advances  towards  them,  or  to  them 
for  their  advances  towards  me.  We  were  all  of  us  being 
gently  led  forward  by  different  routes.  A  high  tide  of  God's 
Spirit  had  been  sweeping  over  Oxford  and  the  Church.  In 
one  obscure  student  its  influence  showed  itself  in  this — that 
Johannine  religion  reasserted  its  supremacy  over  criticism 
and  speculation.     He  came  to  realize  tlie  full  meaning  of 
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words  which  he  haxd  himself  }>cnned  in  his  first  book, 
'Rationalism  and  mysticism  have  been  hitherto  the  poles  of 
exegesis  ;  yet  each  of  these,  exclusive  as  they  seem,  may 
serve  to  indicate  a  higher  region  where  contradictions  repose 
in  the  light  of  God's  truth.' '  He  ceased  to  require  to  see  fi 
himself  the  full  reconciliation  of  seemingly  opposed  truths 
though  determined  to  do  his  best  both  as  a  finder  of  truths 
and  as  an  inquirer  after  the  truth.  Without  subscribing  to 
Goethe's  sentence  'Grau,  theurcr  Freund,  ist  alte  Thcorie,' 
he  felt  that  he  needed  for  himself,  both  inwardly  and  out-| 
wardly,  a  fuller,  experience  of  truth.  And  so  he  was  uncon- 
sciously prepared  to  receive  a  new  and  unexpected  calk  On 
the  eve  of  a  journey  to  the  Kast,  he  turned  back,  and  bound 
himself  by  the  obligations  of  a  country  pastor.  He  had  hb 
reward  ;  the  sense  of  spiritual  isolation  passed  from  him  and^^ 
he  gained  the  pastoral  spirit.  But  was  this  a  reward  to  rest^H 
in  ?  Was  there  not  another  priesthood,  not  less  of  divine 
appointment  than  that  (jf  the  Church — the  priesthood  of  study 
and  of  teaching?  And  in  this  student's  life  ought  not  the 
latter  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  former*  Meantime  it 
became  evident  enough  that  the  long  frost  which  had  bound 
up  the  study  of  the  Bible,  was  breaking.  The  religious 
temper  at  Oxford  seemed  to  be  becoming  more  irenic  and  iit 
the  best  sense  Christian.  Fartizanship  seemed  to  be  dimi- 
nishing ;  there  might  possibly  be  room  for  one  who  ventured 
to  combine  what  men  call  or  miscall  rationalism  and  mysti- 
cism. When  therefore  in  r8S7  a  new  academical  prospect 
opened  before  him,  he  went  hopefully  to  meet  it. 


II. 


tThis  third  period  often  years  begins  with  the  Propktcus 
of  Isaiah,  and   ends  with  the  Ltetures  on  the  Psalms.     Is 
there  any  noteworthy  difference  between  these  books,  beyond 
*  Ntft  ami  Criikitmi  an  ikt  Bti.  T<xt  */  ftiiok,  1869,  p.   ix. 
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the  fact  that  the  one  is  primarily  cxegctical,  the  other  mainly 
critical  and  historical  ?  To  be  frank,  there  is.  That  extreme 
self-suppression  which  marks  the  former  work  throughout, 
and  that  wilHngness  to  concede  to  tradition  all  that  could 
with  any  plausibility  be  conceded,  it  would  be  scarcely  proper 
to  exhibit  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Church,  [n 
1880  it  was  still  a  heresy  to  accept  with  all  its  consetjiiences 
the  plurality  of  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ;  in 
[1890,  to  a  growing  school  of  church-students  this  has  become 
an  indubitable  fact,  in  1S80.  seeing  loo  much  with  the  eyes 
of  my  expected  readers,  I  adopted  a  possible  but  not  suffi- 
■ciently  probable  view  of  certain  psalms,  and  a  possible  but 
not  sufficiently  probable  view  of  the  central  prophecy  of  the 
Second  Isaiah.  In  1890,  seeing  entirely  with  my  own  eyes 
not  less  as  an  apologist  than  as  a  critic,  I  offer  my  rcader<i 
the  truest  solution  which  I  can  find  of  these  and  of  all  other 
problems,  believing  that  this  course  is  now,  for  the  Church 
itself,  both  necessar>-  and  right  Let  those  Church-tcachcrs 
cast  a  stone  at  me  for  this  seeming  inconsistency,  who  were 
able  in  1880  to  act  as  I  have  done  in  lif^a 

The  reader  will,  I  think,  have  seen  that  my  outer  and 
inner  historj'  was  preparing  me  lo  produce  exactly  such  a 
book  as  this.  Each  part  of  these  Bamplon  Lectures  has 
grown  out  of  work  already  done,  and  its  mental  attitude  is 
the  result  of  my  whole  experience.  It  still  remains  for  mc 
to  indicate  the  researches  on  which  the  present  volume  is 
partly  based,  and  which  arc  not  merely  personal,  but  express 
views  to  which  many,  both  here  and  in  America,  have  of  late 
been  drawing  nearer.  It  was  in  1869  that  a  small  book  of 
Notes  and  Criticisms  on  the  Hcbmv  Text  of  Isaittk  announced 
the  principles  to  which  I  hoped,  and  still  hope,  to  be  true, 
viz.  that  preconceived  theolt^ical  notions  ought  to  be 
figorousty  excluded  from  exegesis.  In  1870,  in  The  Hook  of 
Isaiah  Chroniihgicaily  Arranged^  I  adopted  what  many  now 
regard    as    the    best  way  of  promoting    the  assimilation    of 
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critical  ideas.  The  work  condescends  too  little  to  tlic  gcnerafl 
reader,  and  there  are  too  many  gaps  in  the  commentarj'. 
Tlie  Eimits  of  the  work,  its  date,  and  the  circumstances  orthej 
writer  will  explain  this.  But  tlierc  arc  some  evident  signs  ofl 
progress,  [n  criticism  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  scrvllcl 
copy  of  Ewald.and  in  the  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  develop-l 
ment  of  rcHpous  ideas  and  on  the  illu.'^tration  of  Isaiah  byl 
Assyriology,  it  takes  a  clear  step  beyond  him.  IJoth  in  I 
these  two  latter  puints  and  in  its  acceptance  of  the  unity  ofl 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  (a  theory  easier  than  any  other  to  commend  toj 
beginners)  it  anticipates  a  recent  work  with  similar  object&l 
from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Driver.  I  have  had  to  refer  to  thisi 
book  at  p.  275  on  Isa.  liii.  My  next  subjects  of  special  but! 
l^as  will  be  seen)  not  exclusive  study  were  the  Rooks  ofl 
Genesis  and  Jeremiah.  It  was  no  doubt  rash,  considering 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  meddle  with  the  former,  bu9 
I  had  caught  from  Germany  the  idea  of  disinterested  study  J 
and  I  believed  in  the  force  of  truth.  Just  then  my  ownJ 
disinterestedness  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  English  ideaJ 
of  consistency  was,  and  to  a  great  extent  perhaps  still  is,  thati 
havinj;:  chosen  your  schcx)l  and  your  leader,  you  should  stickl 
to  them.  With  all  their  faults  I  loved  Ewald's  works  ancu 
Ewald  himself.  Schleiermacher  and  he  were  to  me  whan 
Maurice  and  Stanley  were  at  that  time  to  so  many  of  ra« 
brethren.  Ewald'.s  works,  in  particular,  had  lifted  me  to  u 
higher  plane  of  knoivlcdgc,  and  he  himself,  the  '  riickschau-l 
ender  Prophet,'  seemed  to  me  a  great  even  though  vei^ 
imperfect  personality.  Yet  in  1870-1871  I  passed  into  thJ 
school  of  Graf  and  Kuenen.  I  hesitated,  indeed,  to  accept! 
the  full  conclusions  of  the  latter,  who  appeared  to  mc  not  tcl 
allow  enough  for  the  freedom  of  development,'  and  I  waJ 
still  in  some  points  a  follo%ver  of  Ewald.  My  course  of  study 
involved  this.  Unlike  some  of  my  younger  friends  at  the 
present  day,  I  was  not  so  fascinated  by  the  Pentateuch  as  to 
'  Ac^*my,  D«.  JS.  '^75  t'eriew  of  Dahm'i  The«l(f£M  Jtr  Pnffutat).         J 
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neglect  the  study  of  the  prophets.  Jeremiah  lay  open  before 
mc  beside  Genesis,  and  Kuciien  on  JcrcmiJih  seemed  to  me 
cold  compared  with  Ewald.  But  I  have  said  enough  else- 
where (sec  pp.  191,  209)  to  explain  my  attitude  towards 
these  tivo  great  critics.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  the  appearance 
in  1871  of  Part  VI.  of  Colcnso  on  the  Pentateuch  (a  faulty 
but  at  that  time  thankworthy  book)  strengthened  the  impetus 
towards  Genesis- studies  which  I  had  received  from  foreign 
teachers.  I  examined  this  book,  first  for  myself  and  then  for 
the  readers  of  the  original  Auittemy.  and  ventured  to  prophesy .' 
five  years  before  the  appearance  of  Wellhausen's  Geschiefitt 
Isytu/St  that  the  most  important  results  common  to  Graf, 
Kucncn.  and  Colcnso  would  be  confirmed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  critics,  '  though  theological  prejudices  in  England, 
combined  in  Germany  with  prepossessions  induced  by  a  long 
critical  tradition,  [might]  for  some  time  retard  the  conclusion.' 
Many  another  able  work  or  article  on  the  Old  Testament, 
proceeding  most  often  from  Germany  or  l[oiland,  also  cxcr^ 
cised  my  powers  of  criticiiim  and  assimilation,  t  indulged 
the  not  wholly  vain  hope  that  I  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  problems,  but  J  am  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  by  Chrislm<Ls  1875  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the 
must  immediately  fruitful  field  of  work  lay.  not  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  that  of  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa.  Something  of  course  had  been  won  by  the 
restless  energy  of  Kucncn,  but  doubts  grew  upon  me,  first,  as 
to  the  complete  post-Exile  origin  of  the  priestly  legislation, 
and  then  as  to  that  of  the  narratives,  and  the  eager  interest 
ivith  which  I  followed  the  recent  Assyrian  discoveries  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  dating  even  the  narrative  of  the 
Yahvist  as  it  stands.  With  fresh  archsological  and  Assyrio- 
logical  eudcncc  1  hoped  to  return  some  day  to  a  problem  which 
as  yet '  baffled '  me.  For  the  present,  in  .spite  of  the  scduction.s 
of  Wellhausen(iS78),  I  devoted  mysclfto  other  departments  of 
■  Aauitmy,  March  t,  \%7y 
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study,  and  not  least  (as  lonpras  health  allowed  mc)to  Icarninj 
the  Assyrian  language.     My  Genesis  remained  Lnfinishcd, 
out  of  this  fragment  grew  five  articles  published  in   l87( 
1877   in    the  Efuychpiedia  Britannica    on    '  Canaan '   anc 
'Canaanitcs,'  'Cherubim,'  'Circumcision.'  'Cosmogony,'  am 
'Deluge'     Ail  these  exhibit  an  interest  in  the  mythic  sub-1 
stratum '   of  narratives  and  phrases  in  the  Old  Testament! 
which  is,  I  suppose,  peculiarly  though  not  exclusively  English,! 
and  is  not  unexpressed  in  this  volume.    The  reader  will  also 
find  me  in    1877,  in  a  discu.ssion  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge- J 
story,  asking  a  question  which    in  one  of  these  Lectures  is] 
answered  in  the  affirmative,*  viz. '  Can  the  Yalivistic  narrative  1 
in  [the  catly  chapters  of  Genesis]  be  safety  broken  up  into 
scvcrat?'     I  have  to  add  that  in   1877  an  article  on  Daniel 
(sec  p.  106).  in  1878  one  on  Esther  (see  p.  298),  and  in  1881 
articles  on  the  Hittilcs,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Jonah  apijcarcd 
in  the  same  work. 

These  articles  were  none  of  them  written  to  order,  but 
grew  out  of  the  plan,  formed  about  1875,  of  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  from 
the  advanced,  and  yet  not  extreme,  point  of  view  which  I 
had  adopted.  Of  course,  disputable  points  would  have  been 
mentioned,  and  some  documents  would  have  been  referred  to 
in  different  chapters ;  of  the  partly  provisional  character  of 
such  a  sketch  1  \vas  well  aware.  The  lask  was  too  great  for 
me,  and  it  has  since  been  accomplished  on  a  larger  scale  than 
I  thought  of  by  that  honoured  veteran,  Reuss.  But  [  learned, 
in  preparing  my  material,  to  treat  Old  Testament  subjects  in 
a  lai^e  and  comprehensive  way,  which  may  be  the  hardest 
but  is,  I  believe,  the  best  way.  Among  other  articles,  I 
will  here  only  speak  of  two — those  on  Isaiah  and  on  Jonah. 

■  EwaM,  out  of  a  too  pasBoiutle  oppoailinn  to  Simuo,  laught  10  banUh  the 
word*  '  mjih  '  »tA  '  mjrlhie '  fcoa  Biblical  «ritid«m.  Thit  app«»ic(l  t«  me  to  l>e 
Apng  io  ihe  face  uf  facts. 

*  See  pp.  370.  379,  nnd  <i\.  JiA attJ Satotmu,  p^  6.  whcfc  this  amwcr  teanlid- 
paled. 
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The  fanner  is  perhaps  more  interesting  now  tlian  it  was  at 
the  time,  because  of  its  analysis  of  the  so-called  Second  Jsaiali, 
by  which  it  not  only  takes,  as  I  believe,  a  step  in  advance, 
but  a  step  which  other  critics  are  only  just  beginning  to  take. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  my  honoured  teacher  Ewald 
had  pointed  the  way,  but  how  vague  and  hesitating  his 
criticism  is,  no  one  can  fait  to  sec.  Half  the  phenomena 
were  hidden  from  hira,  and  of  the  rest  he  has  no  sufficiently 
plausible  account  to  give.  It  appeared  to  me  when  com- 
pleting  my  commentary  on  Isaiah  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  keener  analysis.  1  had  long  li\'cd  a^  it  were  in  the 
Exilic  and  po3t-ExiHc  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and 
certain  conclusions  forced  themselves  upon  me  as  they  would 
hardly  have  done  upon  a  special  student  of  the  se^>arate  book 
of  Isaiah.  I  took  care  that  the  data  upon  which  1  worked 
should  appear  in  my  commentary,  but  through  the  deliberate 
sclf'Siippression  which  is  the  soul  of  that  work  I  reserved  my 
.results  for  the  Encj'clopsdia.  The  consequence  was  that 
few  scholars  met  with  them,  and  that  not  till  iS88  did  Stade 
begin  to  take  steps  unknowingly  in  my  own  direction,  and 
only  ill  1S89  did  Kuenen  independently  adopt  nearly  my 
own  views,  Mr.  G.  .A.  Smith,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Isaiah  (just  pub- 
lished) in  the  '  Expositor's  Bible,'  is  the  only  English  scholar 
who  has  as  yet  conceded  the  principle  of  the  separability  of 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  into  parts  of  distinct  origin.  When  the  question 
is  debated  more  widely  here  and  in  Germany,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  generous  students  to  ignore  either  my  article 
or  its  date  ;  it  mu-st  however  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  alterations  of  view  indicated  in  this  volume,  and  to 
which  I  hope  to  return  elsewhere.'  The  latter  of  tlie  above- 
mentioned  articles  ('Jonah')  had  to  be  of  narrow  compass 
in  consideration  of  the  smallness  of  the  book.  It  must  be 
grouped  with  an  article  entitled  'Jonah,  a  Study  in  Jewish 

'  Etret  of  all  in  notices  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith's  work  in  the  Eip«nt»r  (Feb. 
L1891)  and  the  AcAjtmy  (Feb.  it).     To  the  fonnn  I  uk  the  UUTitioii  of  criiica. 
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Folklore  and  Religion'  in  the  Theoiogical  Review  for  1877 
(pp.  211-219),  in  which  1  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is  not  a  mere  romance,  as  wc  might  infer  from 
Noldckc.'  but  an  edifying  story,  adapted  to  the  writer's  times, 
and  founded,  like  iiomc  of  those  in  Gen.  i.-xi,,  on  Semitic 
mythologj'.  1  may  add  that  this  article  was  written  before 
the  appearance  of  Goldzihcr's  Hebreiv  Mytiiohgy^  which 
indeed  is  somewhat  meagre  in  its  treatment  of  '  Jonah,' 
Two  other  books  of  the  prophetic  canon,  of  special  interest 
for  the  critic,  I  also  touched  upon  in  articles,  though  not  in 
the  EncyeU/>a:iiui,^]oc\  incidentally  in  various  reviews  of 
books,  and  Zechariah  in  an  essay  read  before  a  theological 
society  in  London  in  1879,  though  only  published  (without 
alteration)  in  the  Jfwisli  Quarterly  Review  for  OcL  18S8. 
I  had  pointed  out  in  arevicw  of  Baudissin's  Stucitcn  (Academjr, 
Xov.  ^S'  ^^7^)  t'i2t  Joel  and  at  any  rate  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  must 
be  studied  together,  but  had  not  fck  it  safe  to  draw  the  most 
obvious  conclusion,  viz.  that  these  writings  are  about  con- 
temporaneous. In  1873  I  still  thought  tliat  by  disintegrating 
Joel  wc  might  show  it  to  be  pre-Exilic  ;  in  1876  I  admitted 
that  this  book  was  po-st-Exilic,  but  hesitated  as  to  2  Zechariah." 
Not  till  1879  did  [  formulate  views  on  Zechariah  which, 
compared  with  the  more  recent  utterances  of  Stadc  and 
Wcllhauscn,  arc  moderate,  and  are  substantially  those  put 
forth  by  Kucncn  in  1889  in  hi.s  Ondersotk  (ed.  2,  vol.  ii,).' 

In  referring  to  these  articles  on  the  present  occasion  I  am 
of  course  not  claiming  for  them  more  than  a  relative  degree 


'  Dk  allltiiamauluht  Litrraiur  (i86S;,  p.  72.  Niililcke  uses  ihc  word 
■  ronunce.'  but  wpliin*  '  almtu  eniirti)/  a  ft««  pioJuction  of  the  imit^nati'in.' 

'  Th<  most  appncUtive  and  ccrtnirly  not  ihe  Ititi  detailed  and  dUcriminRling 
of  Ok  Ei)t;li«h  r«viiw»  of  CuIdEJllci  *»»  fruni  my  own  pen  {Anteftmy,  Mud) 
10  and  17,  1877), 

*  Prof.  Driver  lus  been  equally  cmtious,  He  hAi  now,  I  Iwlieve,  anived  ai 
■  mult  rarpccting  Joel.  But  in  tSSo  he  law  dillicultie*  in  a  poit-lCxile  dal« 
wluch  ho  could  not  at  ibat  tira«  owcucomc  (lee  his  thonmgh  review  dT  Mcn't 
JccI,  in  ihe  Atatiemy,  1880). 

•  Ct  Stade,  GathUku,  ii.  (t»iS).  p.  70. 


of  accuracy.  There  is  much  said  tn  them  which  I  should 
now.  not  retract,  but  modiCy,  and  much  unsaid  which  must 
be  gathered  from  other  worlis.  The  '  unsaid '  matters  relate 
mostly  to  the  linguistic  argument  Linguistic  studies  have 
always;  keenly  interested  mc,  and  a  desire  for  frcish  stimulus 
in  them  took  me  when  poor  and  unknown  to  Gottingen, 
Against  two  'prevalent  errors'  1  pleaded  in  1 876,  when  a 
large  measure  of  university  reform  seemed  imminent  ;  one 
was  '  the  supposition  that  the  Old  Testament  [could]  be 
fruitfully  treated  from  a  purely  linguistic  point  of  view,'  the 
other  ■  too  narrow  a  conception  '  of  the  linguistic  preparation 
required  by  an  Old  Testament  critic.'  And  again  in  1S80  I 
complained  that  '  though  keenly  interested  in  criticism,  the 
public  takes  wonderfully  little  pains  to  master  the  pre- 
liminaries.'* A  large  and  thorough  criticism  rests  on  an 
equally  large  and  thorough  exegesis,  and  exegesis  itself  rests 
ultimately  on  the  grammar  and  tlic  lexicon.  The  linguistic 
argument  is  unfortunately  not  often  of  primary  importance 
in  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  very 
often  of  at  lca.st  subsidiary  value,  and  I  must  regret  that 
condensed  summaries  even  in  the  best  of  Kncyclopardias  did 
not  permit  me  to  do  it  justice. 

A  small  group  of  works  mainly  exegctical  must  now  be 
mentioned,  every  one  of  which  has  helped  to  form  the 
basis  of  these  Lectures.  The  group  opens  with  notes  on 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  so-called  V;irionim  edition  of 
the  Aulhoriited  Version,  the  labour  of  preparing  which  was 
shared  with  mc  by  my  friend  Mr.  (now  I'rofessor)  Driver. 
Then  follows  in  1880-1881  Isaiah,  in  1882  Micak  (see  below, 
p.  224),  in  1884  Jiosta  (see  p.  j/S),  in  [883-1885  Jeremia/i 
and  Lammtathns  (sec  p.  100).  My  plan  in  these  latter 
books  was,  upon  educational  grounds,  to  give  more  or  less 
fully  the  exegctical   facts  upon   which   critical   conclusions 

'  Ettayt  tn  tkt  EH<iinfi>Hnt «/ R*4t*nh,  ^.  19a. 
*  7*4*  Pnphtriti  ef  futiaht  cd.  3,  ii.  334. 
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were  baaed,  without  generally  drawing  these  conclusions  my-l 
self.     An  exception  is    however  made  in  the  treatment   ofl 
Jer.  X.  i-i6  and  Jer.  1..  li.,  and  this  exception  marks  myj 
dawning  consciousness  that  the  necessity  for  minimizing  the 
results  of  literary  criticism  even  in  addressing  clerical  student.* 
was  passing  away.     The  transitional  period  however  is  not 
yet  quite  over,  and  so  my  commentaries  (especially  those  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah)  need  not  yet  be  reconstructed.     Modi-  ■ 
fications  of  my  views  on  Isaiah  will  be  found  on  pp.  35,  182,  j 
184,  264,  2/5  of  this  work,  and  some  of  the  special  problems 
of  Jeremiah  I  have  examined  more  freely  in  a  volume  to  be  I 
noticed  presently.     I  indulge  a  fainl  hope  that  a  larger  criti- 
cal treatment  of  this  great  prophet  may  yet  be  open  to  me.  1 
Meantime  I  am  not  ashamed  to  have  offered  in  my  com-  1 
mentary  on  Jeremiah  one  more  sacrifice  as  a  teacher  to  the  ] 
temporary  needs  of  the  Church.     I  have  therefore  ventured  I 
to  refer  to  it  at  p.  nf>  in  speaking  of  Jer.  vii.  22.  23,  my 
comment  upon  which  supplies  the  only  frank  and  yet  con-J 
siderate  discussion  of  a  stumbling-block  to  orthodoxy,  andl 
the  only  pravisional   standing-ground,  which  I  am  myself] 
able  to  point  out  to  perplexed  students,  I 

Another  small  group  of  writings  opens  with  a  new  version! 
of  the  Psalms  with  introduction  and  notes  ('Parchment 
Library,'  1S84),  on  which  the  larger  commentary  of  1888  wrasJ 
based.  My  attention  had  been  much  directed  to  the  Hagio-J 
grapha,  as  the  voltime  called  Job  and Sohmon,  or,  Tht  Wi$d<mt\ 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1887),  further  shows.  The  latter  work] 
is  a  real  Bcn-oni  (Gen.  xxxv.  iS).  During  its  preparation  t| 
proved  by  personal  experience  how  thoroughly  faith  and  free] 
historical  Criticism  of  the  Bible  can  be  reconciled,  and  howj 
the  one  can  be  strengthened  by  the  other.  Nothing  but  the] 
certainty  of  the  fundamental  Old  Testament  truths,  reasserted 
and  developed  by  Jisu.'!  Chrift,  could  have  supported  me  itvj 
my  sore  trial,  when,  not  indeed  my  life,  but  my  twofold] 
ministry,  seemed  closed.     1  trust  that  this  is,  in  no  narrowr] 
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aciue  of  the  word,  an  evangellcaJ  work.  But  U  is  none  the 
tess  uncompromisingly  critical,  and  as  such  is  necessarily 
appealed  to  in  these  Lectures.  The  two  remaining  books 
are  popular  in  form,  but  I  hope  that  the  Jertmiah  of  1888 
(*  Men  of  the  Bible')  Is  a  contribution  to  the  psychological  as 
well  as  critical  reading  of  the  times  of  the  great  prophet.  A 
mere  life  of  an  individual  prophet  it  certainly  is  not,  nor  does 
it  appeal  merely  to  a  popular  audience.  It  is,  so  far  as  its 
limits  allow,  a  summing  up  of  many  critical  and  hiatorical 
questions,  and  a  synthesis  of  many  sure  and  some  at  least 
probable  results.  Elijah,  or.  The  Hailowing  of  Criticistn 
(1888)  is  also  referred  to  in  these  Lectures  in  support  of  my 
belief  in  the  permanent  religious  value  of  mythic  and  legen- 
dary narratives  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III. 

Upon  the  results  of  these  works,  modified  wherever 
necessary  and  developed,  1  have  ventured  to  build,  but  upon 
the  results  of  how  many  other  scholars  too,  need  hardly  l>c 
said.  My  predecessors  arc  of  course  chiefly  German  ;  I  can 
no  more  ignore  them  than  if  I  were  myself  a  German.  But 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me  to  refer  to  some  English 
workers  I  Professor  Saycc's  recent  attitude  towards  Old 
Testament  criticism  causes  me,  1  must  confess,  some  little 
surprise.  It  seems  a  poor  return  for  the  general  willingness 
of  critics  to  Icam  from  Assyriologj'.  But  to  the  stimulating 
character  of  my  friend's  books  and  conversation  I  gratefully 
own  my  indebtedness.  I'rof,  Robert*ion  Smith,  since  wc  first 
met  on  the  way  to  Germany,  has  always  been  to  me  a  valued 
ally.  His  Rdigion  0/  tfte  Semites  was  not  yet  out  when  these 
Lectures  were  in  preparation,  so  that  the  coincidences  arc 
perhaps  the  more  interesting.  To  another  true  friend  of  my 
second  period,  Prof.  Driver,  my  references  would  hai,-c  been 
more  frequent,  had  his  expected  book  on  the  Old  Tcitament 
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literature  apijcared  in  time.     As  a  student  of  the  langu 
and  grammatical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  1  have  long 
since  had  a  high  respect  for  his  opinion ;  as  a  critic  1  do  not 
yet  know  to  what  extent  we  agree.     Slowly  have  time  and 
study  mdtcd  his  cotisciciitioiis  reserve,  and  made  him  in  a 
double  sense  my  comrade.     But  his  excellent  though  in  some 
points  over-cautious  handbook  to  Isaiah  and  his  recent  article 
in  the  Conkmporary  Reiicvj  (Feb.  i8po)  leave  no  doubt   to 
which  side  upon  the  whole  his  judgment  inclines,  and  his 
known  fairness  and  candour,  aiid  the  solidity  of  his  exegcticat 
basis,  will  give  special  value  to  his  book  at  the  present  junc- 
ture.   To  two  other  scholars.  Prof.  Davidson  and  Prof.  Briggs,' 
I  would  also  willingly  have  referred  nftener.     In  my  youth  J 
looked  to  the  former  for  teaching,  but  in  vain  ;  in  riper  years 
1  welcome  his  luminous  but  too  rare  contributions  to  Biblical 
theology.'     Nor  can  I  forget  that  from  his  classroom  have 
proceeded  the  most  promising  of  our  younger  workers.    With 
the  latter,  who  is  also  happily  the  founder  of  a  school,  I  am 
in  full  accord  on  the  expediency  of  a  bolder  church-policy 
towards  historical  criticism,  and  among  other  points  on  the 
interpretation  of  Ps.  xvi.  {Mtssianic  Prophecy,  p.  I5i).     It  is 
pleasanl  to  add  the  names  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  and  Mr.  G.  A.j 
Smith,  the  one  the  author  of  Jeremiah  (vol.  i.,  i8go),  thej 
other  of  Isaiah  {2  vols.,  1889-1890}  in  the  '  Expositor's  Bibl«^'j 
That  the  former  is  very  much  less  fair  tn  my  own  work  than! 
the  latter  (doubtless  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  itj  need  1 
make  no  difTerence  in  my  estimate  of  his  ability. 

Is  there  anything  else  of  mine  worth  mentioning  as  con- 
tributing to  the  basts  of  these  Lectures?     Yes  ;  but  only  in 
the  department  of  apnlngetlc     It  Ls  something  perhaps  tO; 
have  pointed  out  again  and  again  how  criticism  assists  theJ 
discovery  of  the  more  permanent  elements  in  the  religion  of  j 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  T^u  Prophecies  0/  liaiah  to  have ' 


'  Sec  his  itticlm  in  tlic  Kxp«iilt>r  .m  Hoeo  (tS;)),  the  Second  tiaiali  (1885-] 
&I),  AtiiiB  Ii6s7),  Joel  (188S).     Sec  alw  tiis/*/' sikI  Ihhxvtu 


given  more  than  one  apologetic  essay  which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  Psalms  as  well  as  on  Isaiah,  also  in  two  Church  Congress 
papers '  to  have  sketched  a  p^rogramtnc  both  theoretic  and 
practical  for  apologetic  workers.  The  theoretic  portion  of 
the  latter  is  of  course  the  most  importanL  The  principle  of 
the  KenSsis  (or,  as  it  has  been  lately  paraphrased,  the  nelf- 
hmitation)  of  the  Divine  Son,  and  that  of  the  continual  guid- 
ance both  of  the  Church  and  of  each  faithful  Christian  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  seemed  to  me  in  1883  and  188S  (as  they  still 
seem  to  me  in  1890)  theonly  possible  foundation  for  a  reform 
of  apologetic  suited  to  our  English  orthodoxy.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  principle;!  in  Iheir  application  to  Biblical  criti- 
cism Is  a  delicate  work,  for  which  the  combination  of  several 
or  even  many  minds  is  required,  but  I  ventured  to  offer  care- 
fully expressed  suggestions,  and  to  appeal  most  earnestly  to 
the  clergy  to  consider  them.  Nor  were  these  the  first  ianciones 
ad  cierum  which,  not  uninvited,  I  had  ventured  to  deliver. 
Before  the  members  of  the  London  Riblicil  Society  I  read  in 
1881  a  paper  on  the  Progressive  Revelation  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  {jClergymarCs  Magasine,  March  1880) 
which  urged  the  increasing  importance  of  fearless  faith  in  the 
Paraclete,  ft  seemed  too  much  to  hope  to  see  results,  when, 
.who  could  have  believed  it? — in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  very 
r»ble  reassertion  of  both  fundamental  principles  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  Principal  of  Puscy  House  (ace  his  fine 
essay  in  I.ux  Mundi).  Now  I  unll  not  accuse  Mr.  Gore,  who 
lis  a  ripe  theological  thinker,  of  borrowing  from  me  without 
^ftcknowIedgmcnL  But  fairness  and  brotherly  feeling  must 
irapcl  him  to  recognize  that  the  movement  which  he  advocates 
for  the  reform  of  the  Old  Testament  section  ot  apologetic 
theology  was  initiated  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  almost  the 
same  lines  by  another. 

Still,  deeply  thankful  as  1  am  for  the  support  of  one  who 
has  done   so    much  high-toned  work    both  for  Oxford  and 
'  ^tt J^  Ai*d Sottmsn,  p|>,  t.9:  The  Haitmuiag of  CritUiimt  |ip,  iSs-w;. 
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Calcutta,  I  earnestly  wish  that  some  Church  •students,  whose-l 
position  is  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Gore's,  would  rally  I 
to  the  same  banner.     Professor  Driver's  paper  at  the  Derby 
Diocesan  Conference  in  1888  on  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  Bible-criticism  was  such  as  wc  might  have  expected  from 
the  author  of  the  helpful  handboolc  on  Isaiah  published  in  I 
the  same  year.     Its  tendency  is  similar  to  that  of  my  own  j 
addresses.     The  recommendation  to  begin  Biblical  study  by  I 
seeking  a  vivid  realization  of  the  Gospel  picture  of  our  Lord 
is  an  echo  ([  would  rather  s.iy,  a  sanction)  of  my  own  advice 
to  hallow  criticism  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  study  with  I 
reverent  care  the  facts  of  Christ's  humanity  reported  in  the  I 
Gospels.     But  Professor  Driver's  ecclesiastica!  position  is  so 
independent  that  I  must  still  look  out  eagerly  for  champions 
who  represent  a  school.     When  will  some  young  adherent,  I    I 
will  not  say  of  Evan  gel  icali-sm,  but  of  Evangelical  principles 
set  himself  to  think  out  in  his  own  way  the  relation  of  Biblical 
criticism  to  vital  Christian  tnith  ?     Let  me  explain  briefly  J 
what  1  mean.  i 

It  is,  1  supposc.of  the  essence  of  evangelical  Protestantism  1 
that  the  religious  teaching  received  from  without  should  be 
submitted  by  the  individual  Christian  to  the  test  of  its  agree-  I 
ment  with  the  '  living  oracles.'  Vast  as  hisdebt  to  the  Church 
may  be.  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  can  say, '  Now  wc  I 
believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying '  (John  iv.  42).  It  is  in-  I 
cumbent  upon  him  to  take  nothing  upon  authority,  but  in  J 
humble  reliance  upon  the  Spirit's  all-powerful  help,  by  the  1 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  personal  experience,  ] 
to  discover  for  him.scif,  and  to  help  his  fellows  to  discover  for  j 
themselves,  what  are  the  really  vital  clement.s  of  Church  doc-  1 
trine.  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  soon  come  to  an  end  of  that] 
study,  but  I  do  say  that,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,] 
he  must  bcfjin  it.  And  that  which  is  the  duty  of  ordinary 
evangelical  Churchmen  must  surely  be  still  more  the  dut>*  of] 
those  who  are  in  high  Church-positions.     It  is  for  them  notj 
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to  be  continually  appealing  to  the  letter  of  Church-formu- 
laries, but  first  to  study  the  Scriptures  both  critically  and 
spiritually,  and  then  to  initiate  a  higher  exegesis  of  the 
formularies  to  correspond  to  the  higher  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  Scripture*.  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  another 
'Tract  XC,"  but  I  do  desire,  as  one  who  springs  from  an 
Evangelical  stock,  thai  the  formularies  should  be  interpreted 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  Scriptures  by  some  current 
view  of  the  formularies.  A  true  Evangelical  begins,  not  with 
the  Prayer-book  and  Articles,  but  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
And  a  reforming  Evangelical  should  prove  his  rrotestant 
sincerity  by  adopting  modem  historical  principles  of  Bible- 
criticism.  With  .singular  prescience  Mr.  H.  D,  Wilson,  late 
Fetltiw  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  expressed 
these  ideas  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1851,  the  historical 
importance  of  which  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 
niaed:— 

In  Appealing  to  Scripture  sense,  I  mean  not  neeesctllly,  as  the 
Scripture  has  lieen  interpreted  in  sonic  limes  and  placet,  even  by 
the  then  authorized  interpreters,  who  may,  neverthclcs*.  have  been, 
not  only  ihc  authorized,  bui  also  the  host  interpreiers  of  iheir  day  ; 
bui  the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  iha/l  be  interpreted,  under  the  best 
Hghls  of  the  present  and  future  times  (p.  j8). 

The  sense  of  formularies  founded  on  Scripture  must  be  sought 
in  the  dcckratians  and  history  of  Scripture  rightly  understood,  and 
interpreted  according  10  ihe  best  lights  of  those  who  in  each  age  arc 
responwbJe  for  llieir  judgment  upon  il  (p.  32). 

The  appeal  therefore  which  on  June  4,  1889,  I  addressed 
to  a  clerical  meeting  at  Lambeth  Palace  Library  to 'some 
Evangelicals  and  some  High  Churchmen '  I  now  with  all 
brotherly  frankness  renew.  I  have  no  secret  wish  to  exalt 
Evangelical  over  Catholic  theologians.  Both  can  be  equally 
fervent  Christians  and  earnest  Anglican  Churchmen.  I  only 
urge  upon  those  who,  though  deeply  appreciative  of  much 
that  is  in  the  old  Catholic  theology,  arc  both  by  education 
and  by  the  stress  of  personal  cxpcriaice  essentially  Protestant 
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Evangelicals,  the  importajice  of  adapting,  not  indeed  Mr.  Gore's] 
cstiniatc  of  the  positive  results  of  criticism,  but  at  least   his-' 
view  of  the  needs  of  apologetic  theology.     Evangelicals  will 
naturally  find  it  somewhat  harder  than  Mr.  Gore  to  follow 
the  critics  to  their  more  advunci:d  conclusions,  because  they 
cannot  say  with  him. '  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  j 
to  believe  in  the  Bible  without  believing  in  the  Church '  (in 
the  sense  of  the  writers  of  Lux  Mundi),     It  was  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  interest  that  I  ventured  at  Lambeth  '  to  entreat  , 
some  of  our  learned  CHurch-dignitarics  to  unite  in  recom- 
mending the  most  certain  results  of  Old  Testament  critici.sm  i 
'  first  of  all,  for  study  and  assimilation,  and  in  due  time  for 
use  in  public  teaching,  as  conducive  to  the  interests  of  edifica- 
tion.'    That  appeal  for  a  compromise  has  not  been  responded 
to;  even  a  fair-minded  neiilral*  who  rightly  guesses  that  in 
my  heart  I  addrei'scd  itto  Nonconformistga?  well  as  Anglicans, 
reads  into  my  words  his  own  ideas  of  what    [    must  have 
meant,  and  clings  to  his  own  view.     I  wish  that  it  could  have  ' 
been  otherwise,  though  in  that  case  I  should  have  had   to  | 
restrict  my  own  freedom,  not  indeed   as  a  critic,  but  as  a 
Church- teacher.      Let  us  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  go  on  as 
before,   tolerating    much   difference   of    opinion,   and    freely  i 
recc^nizing    the    provisional   character   of    most   apologetic 
arguments,  but  vying  with  each  other  in  the  love  of  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

Yes  ;  our  arguments  mu.st  for  the  most  part  bear  the 
stamp  of  provLiionalnesB.  Of  those  two  fundamental  principles 
of  which  I  have  spoken  it  is  the  first  alone  which  is  absolutely 
certain  :  '  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.'  Helpful  as 
the  idea  transferred  from  a  fervid  exhortation  nf  St.  Paul  to 
orthodox  theolog)'  certainly  is,  it  is  exposed,  as  the  great 
German  constructive  thcolt^ians  found,  to  serious  objections 

'  Sc«  paper  on  "  Rcfonn  in  Ihc  TcAching  of  lie  Olil  TratamcDt,'  in  Cm-   I 
temftrary  Rtvmii,  Aug.  1S89-  I 

>  riiikcipal  Cave,  CtnUmformy  Jttvif^  A|>ril  1S90.  I 
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both  from  the  elder  orthodoxy  and  from  the  more  negative 
criticism.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  witi  hold  its 
ground  here,  as  a  dogmatic  principle.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  criticism  and  ex^csis,  whether  in  short  our  Kngltsh 
Liebncrs  will  not  be  pushed  either  backward  or  forward — 
backward  to  the  elder  orthodoxy,  or  fons-ard  to  a  view  of  the 
Church-dogmas  as  not  to  aJl  intents  and  purposes  infaUible 
theories. .binding  on  the  Christian  intellect,  but  logical  and 
imperfect  renderings  of  the  im-iginativc  Rihiical  symbols  of 
supcrlogical  phenomena.  Speculative  orthodoxy  will  pcrha]»s 
regard  this  as  a  needless  alarm,  but  critical  historians  who 
have  to  supply  fact^  to  the  S{)eculutivc  theologians,  must  keep 
their  minds  in  suspense.  Let  them  not  be  hindered  in  their 
useful  work,  but  rather  encouraged  to  take  «ome  steps  in 
advance.  Wc  want  fresh  Lightfoots,  at  thorough  as  the  great 
Bishop  but  critically  more  versatile,  who  will  not  disdain 
the  use  of  new  methods,  and  who.  if  [  may,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  again  affectionately  say  so,  will  'enter  more  sympa- 
thetically into  the  labours  of  the  Old  Testament  critics.'  ^ 


IV. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  contents  of  these 
Lectures.  Some  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  whether  I  have 
retreated  at  all  from  the  position  taken  up  in  the  spoken 
discourses.  For  an  adequate  reason  [  should  have  been 
willing  either  to  go  forward  or  to  go  bacU^^■ard  ;  but  I  have 
not  found  such  a  reason.  Passages  omitted  in  delivery  have 
been  restored;  notes  and  appendices  have  been  added ;  cor- 
rections have  been  introduced  throughout ;  and  in  the  cightli 
Lecture  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Zoroastrianism  has  re- 
ceived a  much  more  elaborate  treatment.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  changes  in  the  printed  volume,  t  venture  to  ask  that  the 
contents  may  be  judged,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 

'  COHtemp.  /Itv.  Aug.  l889>  1>.  3^2  \,*ee  RMe  on  a  iM). 
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criticism,  but  from  that  of  education.  It  is  my  hope  that  I 
havebrought  together  much  that  is  usicful  to  the  Bible-student 
<juite  apart  from  my  argument  The  notes  abound  in  his- 
torical and  escgetical  matter,  and  the  store  of  facts  in  the 
linguistic  appendix  can  hardly  fail  to  be  hclpfu]  to  the  He- 
braist. [  have  stitl  a  word  to  say  respecting  the  first  of  the 
two  appendices.  1  feel  that  conservative  readers  may  neglect 
it,  because  the  externa)  evidence  is  treated  in  it  from  my  own 
special  point  of  view,  and  because  it  involves  careful  reference 
to  parts  of  the  Lectures.  I  respectfully  deprecate  this. 
Again  and  again  have  hasty  arguments  been  drawn  from  the 
external  evidence;  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  Httlc 
comparatively  this  external  evidence  is  worth,  and  how  scanty 
are  the  conclusions  which,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  i  should  be  glad,  however,  if  some  younger  scholar 
would  give  a  more  detailed  but  a  not  less  keen  examination 
to  the  supposed  allusions  to  the  Psalms  in  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Baruch,  in  connexion  with  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  date  of 
these  books. 

Turning  now  to  the  Lectures,  and  first  of  all  to  the 
'higher  criticism'  in  them,  the  reader  will  obscn,'c  that,  while 
in  Lects.  Vl.-Vin.  I  have  referred  now  and  then  to  the 
Priestly  Code  as  upon  the  whole  a  post-Exilic  work,  in  the 
earlier  Lectures  i  have  not  assumed  for  it  any  date  what' 
ever.  Not  that  1  had  any  uncertaintj'  on  this  point  ;  but 
I  thought  it  best  to  let  the  reader  find  out  how  well  the 
results  of  Psalm -criticism  ^ree  with  a  late  date.  That 
the  Psalter  as  a  whole  presupposes  the  Law,  Is  not  to  be 
doubted  :  it  has  in  fact  been  sufficiently  shown  by  such  a 
conser\'ativc  critic  as  Prof.  Rissell.  Now  the  psalms  arc,  as 
has  been  said  before,  the  response  of  the  worshipping  congre- 
gation to  the  demands  made  uiron  it  in  the  Law.  If  the  Law 
a-s  a  whole  were  pre-Exilic,  the  Psalter,  or  at  any  rate  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  should  be  pre-Exilic  too,  unless  indeed 
wc  go  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  a  prc-Exilic  Psalter,  akin 
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to  though  possibly  not  so  fine  as  our  Psalter,  has  been  lost. 
It  may  of  course  be  maintainetl  that  a  number  of  the  extant 
psalms  which  I  have  taken  to  be  post-ExiHc  should  rather 
be  referred  to  the  age  of  Josiah.  I  cannot  wonder  if  this 
should  occur  to  many  of  my  readers,  because  my  own  opinion 
has  not  always  been  the  same.  Before  I  had  given  a  suffi- 
ciently thorough  study  to  the  various  groups  of  psalms,  and 
before  I  had  sufficiently  viewed  the  psalms,  both  singly  and 
in  groups,  in  the  light  of  other  Old  Testament  productions, 
the  date  of  which  has  been  approximately  fixed,  I  had  thought 
it  possible  that  not  a  fcw  psalms  might  belong  to  the  period 
of  Josiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  that  nearly  all  the  psalms  which 
I  now  refer  to  the  Greek  or  Maccabsan  period  mig;ht  be 
placed  in  the  Persian  age.  I  have  now  given  up  these  views 
for  reasons  which  will  be  found  in  these  Lectures.  Suffice  it 
to  observe  here  that  the  new  conservative  school  is  apt  to  lill 
the  reign  of  Josiah  with  more  literary  works  than  it  can  bear, 
and  that  the  early  Maccabn^an  enthusiasm  ought  to  have 
produced  an  appreciable  effect  on  sacred  poetry.  But  what 
I  specially  wish  to  bring  home  to  the  orthodox  reader  is  this 
— that  if,  putting  aside  Ps.  xviii..  and  possibly  lines  or  verses 
imbedded  here  and  there  in  later  psalms  (see  pp.  108,203,  205), 
the  Psalter  as  a  whole  is  post-Exilic,  the  Christian  apologist 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  everything  to  gain.  Take  Ps. 
xvi.  for  instance.  If  this  be  pre-Exilic.  nay  even  if  it  be  an 
early  post-Exilic  work,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  anticipa- 
tions worth  mentiom'ng  of  Christianity,  except  indeed  upon 
the  h>-pothesis  of  a  'heaven-descended  theology."  As  Gruppc 
has  well  said,'  '  Es  liegt  den  alteren  Sangem  fern,  das  Unbe- 
greifbare,  oder  wie  man  richtiger  sagen  wiirde,  das  Ungrcif- 
bare  zu  fassen.'  But  if  Ps.  xvi.  falls  within  that  part  of  the 
post-Exilic  period  when  immortality  began  to  take  form  a.-i 
the  highest  hopeof  believers,  how  full  of  Christian  significance 
does  it  become !  I  say  this  not  without  an  effort,  remember- 
'  GrkchUtht  Cullt  xmd  Myihtn.  i.  321. 
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ing  how  violently  Max  Muller  was  attacked  by  a  GcrmanJ 
philologist  for  finding  traces  of  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the^ 
Old  Testament.'     But  the  effort  i>i  more  than  compensated 
by  the  h«Ip  which  I  have  derived  from  my  critical  results  as 
a  Christian  teacher.     Throughout  the  Psalter  indeed  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  a  fulness  of  spiritual  meaning  from  the 
Psalms  which  was  impossible  to  me  before,  as  I  hope  that 
my  eleven  I'salm -studies  in  the  £4:*i3wVcr(iS88- 1890)  prove." 
But  have  you  not,  it  may  be  asked,  condescended  unduly  to 
the  cravings  of  orthodoxy  ?     I  cannot  see  tliat  I  have.     Or- 
thodoxy and  heterodoxy  were  alike  far  from  my  thoughts, 
nor  did  I  at  all  anticipate  these  cxegetical  results.    They  are 
ba^ed  not  merely  on  Iitcrar>'  criticism,  but  on  a  long  and 
careful  examination  of  the  Old   Testament  in  the  light  of] 
Babylonian    and    (especially)   Persiaji  religion.*     For   this  IJ 
would  diffidently  ask  the  attention  of  students,  as  1   have 
tried  to  fill  up  pruvisionally  a  lacuna  in  historical  theology. 
It  will  be  found  that  my  conclusions  are  not  those  of  most ' 
previous  critics,  and  that  they  tend  to  diminish  the  amount) 
of  Hellenic  and  to  increase  that  of  Oriental  influence  on  thC' 
Jews  in  the  period  which  preceded  Christianity.     1  have  no  ■ 
antecedent  prejudice  myself  against  the  view  that  Hellenic] 
ideas  and  sentiments  have  filtered  to  some  as  yet  uncertain ' 
extent  into  the  New   Testament  (cf.  p.   312),  but  I  think) 
that  this  infiltration,  so  far  as  it  took  place,  was  only  po3>l 
sible   because    similar   purely  Oriental   influences  had   gone 
before.     Certainly   I   cannot  join   with   Mr.  0*en  in   the] 
theory,  derived  apparently  from  M.  Havct,  that  the  Judaism] 

'  Lehn,  »^ay  on  Greek  ideaion  ihe  fmuie  life,  Au/:^iu.  [i.  303. 

*  These  Sludic*  rapresenT  u  many  calli«diit  s;nn<>rit  on  the  Pialnu. 

'  I  (Cgicl  ihat  I  sni  au  Zcntl  and  l^'ablavi  nchuUr,  bui  I  have  at  Icut  practised 
caution.   That  wc  have  luaoiiit  ui  wch  cminenl  ipetinliiiii  u  Uxk.  MilU  aiui  West] 
Is  a  subject  for  much  cungmul&iioD.     What  l>i.  Milb  )uu  primed  in  the  Sup.1 
plenientary  Introiloccion  lo  Vol.  I.  of  hit  great  work  on  the  UithEs  fully  ji»tiii«a 
the  niia-»pcda]i£C  in  inuting  hit  guidance.    America  and  EngUnd  tiu]r  both  cUim 
a  stuft  in  him.     I>(.  W«t.  Iiowevet,  a»  a  native  KnclUh  achulai,  needs  not  my 
[HKji  eultigy.     For  other  authorities  ux  pp.  395,  433-435. 
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amidst  which  Jesus  Christ  lived  *  was  already  permeated 
by  Hclleiii7.iiig  teaching.''  Nor  c\fcn  with  such  an  eminent 
scholar  as  Professor  Pfleidercr*  in  the  view  that  '  Hellenic 
eschatology  had  probably  influenced  the  genera!  popular 
bclieF  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  through  the  channel 
of  Essen  Ism.' 

The  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  development  of  the 
belief  in  immortality  among  the  Jews  appears  to  me  to  be 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  accepted    results  of  scholarship 
rc-^ijecling  the  parallel  development  in  Greece.     It  is  most 
interesting  to  trace  upon  the  monuments  how  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  Hellenic  cult  of  heroes  converted  immortality 
from  an  aristocratic  into  a  popular  possession.'    A  similar 
phenomenon  is  vr.siblc,  as  I  think,  in  the  Old  Testament     At 
fir»it  only  great  men    like   Enoch,  Elijah,  and  doubtless  (see 
Isa.  xxix.  22,  23,  Ixiii.  16,  Jos.,  Attt  \.  13,  3)  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  were  regarded  as  the  denizens  of  Paradise.     Hut, 
partly  through  deeper  religious  thought  and  experience,  and 
partly  through  Zoroastrian  influence,  what  tlie  ordinary  man 
had  fonnerly  not  dared  to  dream  of,  mij;ht  become  the  assured 
hope  of  each  believer.     In  the  period  of  the  Psalter  there 
.were  no  doubt  differences  of  sentiment  on  the  future  lot  of 
'man ;  so  there  were  also  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt.     But  the 
road  along  which  Jewish  religion  was  henceforth  to  travel, 
[was  now  definitely  marked  out.     I  trust  that  those  parts  of 
'my  book  which  deal  with  the  history  of  religion  will  not  be 
rejected  by  theological  students.     They  will  find  many  lllus- 
'trations  derived  from  ethnic  religions,  and  contributions  to 
B  survey  of  Jewish  thought  down    to  the  time  of  Christ. 


'  Review  oi  liaicVi  Hiibert  lectHrcs  {/itoikmy,  Dec  13,  1890), 

'  mUuphy  of  Ktiigim,  iv.  162.     I  only  refer  10  this  siaicmcnt  (which  ibe 

hot  would  now  probably  niter)  beoiite  of  the  deservedly  wide  circulation  of 

thf  woik  in  which  it  occun^ 

•  Sec  Lchri,  AufsiUse,  p.  337  &c  ;  WeiE,  review  uf  Rohile's  Psyshs,  Jmmai 

dfi  Savanh.  OcL  1890.     Piof.  Max  Mullet's  third  voluute  of  Gifford  Cccitirtt 

will,  I  believe,  deal  with  this  inbject 
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Those  interested  in  missions  may  also  be  invited  to  glean  { 
from  these  Lectures.  When  for  instance  our  Oxford  friends 
in  Calcutta  have  again  to  oppose  Mr.  Dutt's  statements  on 
the  indebtednessof  Christianity  to  'a  Palestinian  Buddhism," ' 
they  may  perhaps  be  assisted  by  in>'  pages  on  the  Essencs, 
which  contain  some  fresh  material.  And  to  all  students, 
whatever  their  special  tastes  may  be.  the  Index  will,  I  hope, 
reveal  many  interesting  features  of  the  book. 

And  so  I  bid  farewell  to  a  volume  in  wlxich  I  have  spoken 
more  frankly,  but  I  am  sure  noi  les.s  considerately  and 
charitably  than  ever.  May  It  be  blessed,  in  spite  of  its  mani- 
fold imperfections,  to  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large  !  To 
me  at  any  rate  the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  the 
historic  imagination  has  been  as  truty  a  religious  work  as 
joining  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  I  have  found  that 
to  be  true  which  an  old  Oxford  friend  has  recently  expressed 
in  earnest  words, — 

All  such  research  adds  interesc  to  the  record,  as  it  opens  out  lo 
us  the  action  of  the  Divine  Intimacj-,  in  laying  hold  of  its  material. 
AVc  watch  it  by  the  aid  of  such  criticism,  at  its  work  of  assimiiadon  ; 
and.  in  uncovering  its  principles  of  selection,  we  apprehend  its  inner 
mind  ;  we  draw  closer  to  our  God. — (H.  S.  Holland,  Lux  Mundt, 
P-  43) 

'  Sec  The  Epiphanjr  {eijited  \yj  the  Oxford  intsaoDariei),  Aug.  21,  ES90. 
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■,"  The  leader  will  kindly  remember  that  the  numbering  of  the  verses  in  refer- 
ences to  the  Old  Testament  is  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


LECTURE    I. 

Afiii  ihey  eame  info  the  home  and  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary 
his  mother;  and  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  ;  and  opening 
their  treasures  they  offered  unto  him  gifts,  gold  and  frankiticense  and 
myrrh.— lAaXX.  ii.  ii  (R.V.). 


Pakt  I.— Meed  or  reform  in  thai  poil  of  onhmlox  Ihcology  which  relates  to 
llie  OM  TeitamciH. — New  faett  have  comp  and  arc  coming  lo  light,  new  crilical 
ictull»  hive  IH.-CI1  and  are-  licing  obtained,  which  will  conirtbute  Enmc  CMcnlial 
tlcnicnti  to  Oil'  iicwapolog<ii<  [Himii^y.  .Somc^f  thcK  arj*c  oul  of  ihc  historical 
tuidy  <if  itie  ISaltci.  Thir  criliciant  of  the  curlier  lectures  will  fumi«h  a  hosts  lot 
the  hi«torico-th«ilogieal  niiiljncs  of  the  la!«  once. — The  enor  of  the  older 
intcrptelcrs — iheir  iieglccl  af  the  Psalters  within  the  P«alt«r. — How  Cariwov 
opened  ihc  door  lo  criiidsm;  iiupoitoncc  of  ihc  colophon,  I's.  Ixxii.  so. — Wc 
mint  argiie  luckwarrli  rmni  Ihc  clnlc  of  tlookn  IV.  and  V.  to  (hat  of  stay  earlier 
groups  of  pwilnis.  — Thr-cc  iltunyly  iiinrlicti  feolutet  of  thcM  bookt  enable  ut  to 
ji'lcmiinc  ih-cir  period.  — Th«  argument  leaOs  up  to  the  view  that  ihe  collection 
of  Book*  JV.  ami  V,  is  cunlempvrancoiis  with  »  leo^onUaiion  of  the  temple 
music  under  Stmon  the  Maccatiec. 


Part  II.  — Books  IV.  and  V.  muKl  now  Itcnnnlyecil  inlu  groups. — Why  sucb 
groupi  can  be  tliscovctcJ  liete  with  special  die.— Are  ihctc  any  which  [cquiie 
a  Maccnlxean  dale  for  Their  .idciuntc  cxplanalionj— ./f  j>no'i  hismrical  rmitoiu 
for  expecting  such.— Inmedifltely  available  criteria  of  M:iccalxTan  pKitnit,— 
AppUcation  of  thcKe  tn  the  three  piolins  wliich  are  most  pkuMhly  view^  aa 
MaccahwAOi  viz.,  cxviii,,  ex.,  cxiix..  and  Htsl  to  I's.  cxviij.,  the  most  strikji^ 
pKLlm  of  the  group  (Pss.  cxv. -cxrjii. J,  which  tattns  the  second  part  of  'the 
Hallel.'— ilolh  ihia  ]walm  and  the  reit  uf  llie  group  ^hown  iu  be  Maccabeean  ; 
oeciuion  of  ?«.  cKviii.,  tJie  [nirifinlion  of  the  ien)i>le._A  fie^ti  canon  of  criUcbni.  — 
Tlitoiic*  of  the  origin  <if  I'v  cj:.  cxaniined. — The  Mnccabccan  theory  prefemd.—  . 
The  suhject,  Simnn  the  Maccabce ;  see  t  Msec,  xlv,  S-15,  and  fot  the  unprosiga  j 
produced  hy  .Simon ">  career.  Orar.  Sit.  iii.  <i5i-66cx— The  occasion,  the  cajiture) 
of  the  Acts;  comp.  Ps.  ex.  3.— Why  'the  order  of  Melchiiedek*?— An  aaswet 
19  the  objccti<:in!>  bruiij'hl  ngain«l  ihc  hi^h  prics(h(Kxl  of  Simon.— Can  SinioR*t 
cidflgiil  have  liceri  inipitcd  t  A  twofold  answer  :  ( t )  Iniipiiatiun  rtoupiixes  the 
limitiuiciiu  uf  human  naiiirc  :  [j)  Ps.  ex.  ii  '  gcrminslly  Mcsiianic,'  and  the 
in'lircct  Meflrianic  prediction  which  underlies  the  palm  was  not  based  on  illnsiOB. 
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Mav  the  spirit  of  these  words  sink  into  my  mind,  and  so  per- 
funie  with  its  fragrance  every  critical  detail,  that  the  youngest 
student  may  feel  the  Christian  eaniestness  of  these  inquiries. 
There  arc  some  who  tell  us  that  criticism  is  without  sym- 
pathies, and  cares  not  to  become  interesting  to  thosL-  who 
have.  Formyownpiirt. !  think  thatsympathyisonecoTidition 
of  historical  insight,  and  if  I  had  no  sympathy  with  that  Old 
Testament  religion,  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  I  regard  primi* 
live  Christianity,  [  should  know  that  cny  labours  would  be 
smitten  with  sterih'ty.  As  for  being  interesting,  that  is  an 
object  which  perhaps  1  may  not  always  gain,  but  which  I 
shall  most  assuredly  continue  to  aim  at.  I  have  tried  to  take 
the  step  myself  from  knowing  to  imagining,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  help  others  both  to  know  more  and  to  imagine 
better.     With  such  principles  1  invite  you  to-day  into  a  far- 

_.ofF  land,  like  that  from  which  the  Magi  came,  the  land  of 
Israel's  rcligtou.s  anticjuity.    Wc  will  study  the  products  of 

'the  soil,  and  gather  such  precious  gifts  as  wc  can  for  Him 
to  whom  the  star  will  point  us.  You  will  follow  me  some- 
times at  a  distance,  for  I  cannot  put  before  you  the  whole  of 
a  complicated  argument.  Preserve  your  independence,  but 
grant  mc  at  least  the  respect  which  belongs  to  a  native 
Knglish  lA-orkcr.  A  lost  leader  of  old  0.xford  has  tokl  us 
how,  after  twenty  years  in  a  new  spiritual  climate,  he  felt  no 
delicacy  in  speaking  with  some  authority.'  Tho-'^c  words  I 
may  venture  to  apply  to  myself.  After  more  than  twenty 
years  of  deepening  experience  of  free  Bible-study,  I  have 
earned  a  right  to  another  title  than  that  of '  Germanizcr."   The 


'  Ncwraan,  DiffictiltietfiU  by  AH^itOMj,  p.  371. 
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phroae '  German  criticigm,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonljl 
used,    is,    indeed,  scarcely  accurate.     Enthusiastic  as  onc'n 
regard, 'must  be  for  the  past  and  present  Biblical  scholars  ofl 
Germany,  it  remains  true  that  Biblical  science  did  not  begin 
with  them  ;  nor  can  it,  even  in  the  Old  Testamcnt.be  by  them 
exhausted.  I 

I  have  said  that  1  would  fain  be  interesting,  and  it  \s\ 
especially  to  chiifchmcn  in  the  ividest  sense,  both  in  EnglandJ 
and  ill  America,  that  1  make  my  appeal.  Reforms  in  than 
part  of  orthodox  thenlo(jy  which  relates  to  the  Old  Tcstamentj 
arc,  as  many  think,  urgent,  for  to  neglect  them  would  mean' 
the  unchecked  progress  of  the  great  spiritual  revolt.  Will 
these  reforms  be  ungrudgingly  conceded  ?  Gleams  of  hope 
have  lately  visited  us  in  the  English-speaking  countries  ;  but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  remaining  hindrances.  Kot  yet  have] 
the  workers  sufficiently  realized  that  the  time  for  cotnpromisel 
on  certain  points  is  over,'  and  that  you  must  not  'put  a  picccJ 
of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,'  Let  us  at  least  in  Oxford  | 
not  confound  inconsistency  with  reverence,  nor  deny  to  Old] 
Testament  subjects  the  complete  revision  which  they  need.J 
Let  St.  Paul  be  our  model — St  Paul,  that  great  reviser  ofl 
exegesis,  and  yet  steeped  in  reference.  The  truths  of  the! 
past,  let  us.  like  him.  revere,  but  not  its  errors.  Imposing] 
enough  were  those  errors  in  the  past ;  St.  Paul  himself  in  the! 
field  of  criticism  could  not  but  be  subject  to  them.  A  ijoctic  j 
attractiveness  they  had,  which  ensured  their  supremacy,  and] 
the  Christian  ideas  of  which  they  were  the  vehicle  gave  them  I 
the  semblance  of  truth,  But  by  degrees  religion  has  out-i 
grown  its  shelter.  Fancied  knowledge  respecting  the  OldJ 
Testament  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  foundl 
wanting.  The  old  house  has  fallen,  and  great  has  been  thcl 
fall  of  it.  I 

To  us,  teachers  of  historical  theology,  and  cramped  by  no] 
theory  of  the  inspiration  of  books,  younger  students  look  for] 
guidance  in  the  seeming  cbaos."  They  need  first  a  trueJ 
statement  of  the  present  position  of  criticism,  and  next  snl 
assignment  of  the  share  of  work  which  belongs  to  them.] 

■  The  piecUe  nrmmngof  (hit  <iUBlification  has  been  npliined  dte%-h«n  (u«1 

Prebce).  J 

*  For  all  note*  icfcTreil  to  \rj  tMtr^t  see  al  cod  of  the  Part.  J 
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The  chaos  indeed  is  no  longer  absolute ;  it  would  be  mts- 
Icadliig  to  say  that  we  arc  only  now  beginning  to  rcconstnict. 
Sound  rcALlt:^  have  ali'cady  been  obtained,  which  arc  definite 
enough  to  modify  very  largely  our  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. These  r&iult3  mui^t  be  popularized  with  wise  dis- 
cretion. But  there  are  others  which  are  only  in  course  of 
being  obtained,  and  the  .sufficient  demonstration  of  which  is 
still  future.  It  is  these  which  call  for  the  renewed  research 
of  young  scholars  who  have  passed  through  a  faithful  appren- 
ticeship. The  genuine  student  has  a  lai^c  faith  in  the  future. 
Historical  truth  is  not  '  like  a  sinking  star.'  and  if  we  band 
■uraclves  together  in  manly  modesty  and  in  general  agree- 
ment as  to  principle.";,  we  .^shall  accomplish  a  serviceable 
though  still  imperfect  reconstruction. 

I  think  that  this  prospect  ought  to  alUire  fresh  labourers, 
and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  old.  Our  work  ought  to 
show  by  its  brighter  and  more  buoyant  style  the  new  and 
hopeful  stage  upon  which  we  arc  entering.  The  false  facts 
and  mistaken  inferences  of  the  past  should  be  brushed  aside 
with  a  proper  impatience.  Dulness,  conventionality,  and 
repetition,  are  qualities  out  of  date,  now  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  arc  fully  recognized  as  a  literature,  and  have  taken 
their  fitting  place  alone,  yet  not  alone,  at  the  head  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East 

To  explore  the  recesses  of  this  literature,  so  like  and  yet 
so  unlike  every  other,  in  a  free  but  sympathetic  spirit,  and 
show  the  imixirtance  of  the  results  for  the  historical  com- 
prehension of  our  religion,  would  supply  themes  for  a  goodly 
company  of  Bampton  lecturers.  1  have  chosen  the  I'saller  for 
myself,  because  the  study  of  this  book  in  England  has  hardly 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  narrative  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Il  is  indeed  a  favourite  with  all  classes ;  as  many  winged 
word.-?  from  it  have  passed  into  common  use  as  from  any 
other  part  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  only  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Bible-students,  and  the  language  in 
which  St.  Chry.sostom  stirs  up  the  Christians  of  his  own  day 
to  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  Psalter  is  still  but  too 
applicable  to  ourselves.'  It  is  surely  no  unworthy  ambition 
to  enable  the  English-speaking  peoples  to  love  and  honour 

■  Ham.  in  Pt.  ext.  ^exU.\. 
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fhc  Psalms  not  less  heartily  but  more  wisely  and  in  a  more 
historical  spirit.  Kay  and  Pcrowcic  in  England  and  Dc  Witt 
in  America  have  prepared  the  way.  Their  admirable  works 
have  been  little  short  of  a  revelation  to  many,  though  the 
'quiet  in  the  land  *  do  not 'lift  up  their  voice  '  and  proclaim 
the  treasure  that  they  have  found.  I  will  not  blame  these  silent 
frieiKls  of  the  Psalter,  but  may  point  out  that  the  criticism 
and  the  exegesis  not  less  than  the  translation  of  the  P^alms 
need  to  be  modernized.  There  is  a  growing  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  English  Biblical  critics  to  concentrate  them-sclvcs 
upon  the  Pentateuch — dangerou.s,  because  they  are  not  all 
sufficiently  aware  that  their  historical  induction  will  be  pre- 
mature until  they  have  included  in  its  basis  the  facts  supplied 
by  the  I'saitcr.*- 

The  work  before  me,  then,  is  twofold  :  firstly,  critical  and 
hLstorical ;  secondly,  cxegctical  and  theological.  A  moderni- 
zation of  the  study  of  the  Psakcr  i«  needed  in  botli  these 
aspects,  but  more  especially  in  the  former.  Dean  Jackson,  a 
luminary  of  the  best  age  of  Anglican  theolog>-,  '  bewails  the 
negligence  of  most  interpreters  in  not  inquiring  into  the 
occasion  and  authorship  of  the  psalms.' '  The  complaint  is 
even  now  more  justified  than  one  could  wish.  I  hojje  that  I 
do  not  undervalue  an  exegesis  which,  so  far  as  it  can,  evades 
critical  decisions,  but  such  exegesis  must  be  incomplete,  and 
the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  It  leads  is  neither  a 
satisfactory  nor  an  inspiring  one.  Let  me  then  seek  to  furnish 
by  criticism  a  solid  basis  for  the  historico-theological  out- 
lines which  will  conclude  these  lectures,  and  which  will,  as  I 
hope,  contribute  some  essentia!  elements  to  the  new  apolo- 
getic theology. 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere  that  the  Hebrew  Fsaltcr  came 
together,  not  as  a  book,  but  as  a  Pentateuch.''  In  spile  of 
this  undoubted  fact,  a  thick  darkness  settled  down  on  the 
oldcT  interpreters,  for  want  of  a  critical  and  analytic  study  of 
the  Psalters  within  the  Psalter.  Hammond,  for  instance,  the 
contemporary  of  Bishop  Walton,  after  alluring  us  with  a  title 
referring  to  the  Books  of  the  Psalms,  expects  us  to  be  con- 
tented with  explanatory  notes  which  do  indeed  incidentally 
indicate  where  each  book  begins  and  ends,  but  attach  no 
>  FfVii.  viiL  S4.  '  T'^  Bo^  e/Ptalaii  (1S88),  Introd.  p.  sul 
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critical  reflections  to  the  notice.  As  Dr.  Briggs  truly  says, 
'One  looks  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  this  period  (the 
seventeenth  century)  for  a  critical  discussion  of  literary  ques- 
tions.' '  It  is  noteworthy,  that  this  same  Henry-  Hammond, 
who  retains  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Psalms  with  utter 
unconsciousness  of  its  critical  significance,  has  no  scruple  in 
denying  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Zechariah.  You  will  remind 
me,  of  course,  that  he  denies  it,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a 
theologian.  He  does  so.  and  the  same  temper  upon  the 
whole  per\-adcs  all  the  older  expositors.  Even  Lowth,  who 
did  so  much  for  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  litcrarj'  cha- 
racter of  the  Old  Tc-stament,  is  still  as  uninterested  in  critical 
Iqucstions  as  his  predecessors,  and  treats  the  Psalter  simpl>' 
"as  a  lyrical  anthology.  And  yet  twenty  years  before  Lowth 
delivered  hi.s  famous  lectures,  a  Gcnnan  professor,  J.  G. 
fcCarpzov,  had  discovered  the  historical  Importance  of  the 
"colophon  attached  to  Ps,  Ixxli.,  'The  prayers  of  David,  son 
of  Jesse,  arc  ended.' of  n'hich  even  Calvin,  the  most  modern  of 
the  Reformation  expositors,  so  entirely  misses  the  meaning.' 
In  his  Introdttctiff  in  Libros  V.  T.  (1721),  part  ii..  p.  106.  tlic 
first  germ  of  the  later  Psalm -criticism  appears.  Carpzov 
there  expresses  the  view  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  was 
brought  into  its  present  form  by  Ezra,  but  that  Hezckiah 
had  already  made  a  smaller  collection  which  contained  Pss. 
i.-lxxii.*  This  observation  is  destructive  of  the  view  that  the 
Psalter  is  a  chaotic  anthology  which,  but  for  a  reverential  awe 
('  Wake  not  David  from  his  slumbers,'  said  a  Batli  Qol,  or 
oracular  echo'),  its  Jewish  cust(xlians  might  have  been  well 
pleased  to  rearrange. 

This  colophon  or  subscription  in  Ps.  Isxii.  20  is  the 
starting-point  of  my  present  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  tlie 
Psalter.  It  shows  convincingly  that  the  Psalter  as  we  have 
it  was  preceded  by  one  or  more  minor  P.-iaiters.  I-t  shows 
this,  and  more  than  this.  The  colophon,  *The  prayers  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesae,  arc  ended,*  must  originally  have  been 
appended  to  a  collection  of  psalms,  each  of  which  was  headed 
Cdavid,  i.e.,  written  by  David     We  actually  find  a  number  of 

'  Sitli<al Siuify,  ih  Priadplii,  Mi/ieJ,  ami Hiitety  (iJJS^),  p.  l6S. 
'  Cr.  my  Commentary,  InitoducUoni  p.  xiv. 
■  ■  JIfiiirajA  TifHH,  c.  37. 
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such  poems  in  what  is  now  the  second  Book  of  Ihc  Psalms. 
These  poems,  then,  formed  the  collection  ;  for  it  is  most  im- 
probable that  any  psalms  headetl  fdavui  were  omitted  bj'  the 
editor.  But  the  colophon  now  stands  at  the  end  of  a  psalm 
bearing  the  title  lishtOmolt,  i.e..  uritten  by  Solomon.  How 
came  it  to  be  transferred  thither  ?  A  reason  is  suygcstcd  by 
the  case  of  the  prophecy  in  Jer.  1.,  li.,  the  colophon  of  which, 
though  it  nnw  .stand.^  at  the  end  of  v.  64,  must  once  have 
stood  at  the  end  of  v.  58.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  words,  'and  they  shall  be  -A-cary,'  which  at  present  pre- 
cede the  colophon  in  :'.  64,  occur  ayain  at  the  end  of  %'.  58, 
where  alone  they  have  a  sense.  That  early  scril>e  to  whom 
theciirrcnt  text  of  Jeremiah  is  due,  having  accidentally  omitted 
the  subscription  In  its  proper  place,  supplied  It  at  the  close 
of  the  brief  appended  narrative,  taking  with  it  a  word  O'^'J^ 
which  stood  in  the  same  line  with  it  in  x>.  5S.  The  case  may 
be  similar  with  the  colophon  in  Hs.  Ixxii.  20,  which  probably 
stands  where  it  does  by  a  cierical  error,  Ps.  Ixxii.  being' 
a  late  appendix  to  the  Davidic  hymn-book.  The  colophon 
is  therefore  a  witness  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  small 
psalra-coUeclions.  Is  there  anything  else  to  mark  Ps. 
Ixxii.  as  the  last  member  of  a  large  group  of  psalms?  Ob- 
vionsly  there  is — the  blessing  or  doxology  [\<.  ip).  How, 
then,  can  we  help  a.'isuming  at  least  provisionally  that  the  five 
books  of  the  Psalter  once  constituted  as  many  independent 
collections  ?  I  .say.  provisionally  ;  because  an  inspection  of 
Pss,  cvi.  and  cvli.  will  presently  .suggest  that  Pss,  xc-cl.  were 
divided  into  t^vo  books  only  by  an  afterthought 

It  is  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Books  of  the  Psalter  (which 
were  originally  but  one  Book)  that  I  would  first  invite  your 
attention.  Book  IV.conlains  two  psalms, and  Book  V.  fifteen, 
which  are  headed  rdaviif.  You  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
Htnjng  presumption  that  the  collections  which  include  these 
jwalms  were  brought  together  subsequently  to  that  which 
contains  the  great  body  of  30-called  Davidic  psalms,  or  let  us 
say,  to  Psalms  i.  (or  iii.)-Ixxii.  Psalms  attested  by  a  com* 
paratively  old  tradition  as  Davidic  would  not  have  had  to 
wait  for  an  official  sanction.  If,  therefore,  wc  can  e.stablish 
the  period  when  these  collections  were  respectively  made,  we 
>ihatJ  be  in  a  position  to  argue  backwards  to  the  date  of  any 
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large  or  small  earlier  groups.     Of  Uiesc  groups  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  ;  the  psalms  must  be  studied  not  merely  singly 
but  by  groups,  and  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  will  give 
our  resultsgrcaterilcfiniteiiessaiid  sureness.    We  have  nowto 
ask,  Have  Rnnks  IV.  anil  V.,  taken  as  wholes,  any  strongly 
marked  features  which  enable  us  to  determine  their  date  or 
■dates  ?     Yes  ;  for  instance  (u)  the  paucity  of  authors'  names, 
ip)  the  almost  complete  absence  of  musical  phrases  in  the 
titles,  and  {c)  the  many  distinct  references  to  a  congregational 
uac  of   the   psalms — characteristics  which   presuppose,  the 
first  that  the  psalms  of  Books  IV.  and  V.  are  not  much  older 
than  the  collections  themselves,  the  second  that  the  temple 
music  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  (or  near)  the  time 
of  the  collectors,  and  the  third  that  while  the  temple  services 
had  become  more  precious  than  e\er,  the  older  psalms  were 
found    to  be  from  a  later  point  of  view  not  in  al!  points 
sufficiently  adapted  to  congregational  useJ     We  have  there- 
fore   to   study  the  long  space  of  time  between  the  Kctum 
from  the  lixilc  and  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  psalms 
(say  bet\vcen  537  and  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
K.c)  ;   docs  history  suggest  a  period  in  which  the  stationary 
civilization  of  Jud:ea  received  such  an  impulse  from  without 
that  the  old  music  became  intolerable  to  cu!tivat«l  cars  .*     I 
have  as  yet  only  mentioned  external  characteristics,  but  may 
now  point  to  certain  peculiar  spiritual  qualities  of  this  part 
of   the   Psalter.      Listen   to  the  jubilant,  sometimes  even 
martial  notes,  of  the  psalmists,  and  observe  how  completely 
the  old  doubts  of  God's  righteousness  have  died  away.    Norn 
;can  wc  find  the  period?    That  of  the  Persian  domination  is 
of  the  question  ;  the  severity  of  the  Persian  governors, 
ie  excessive  taxation,  and  the  passage  through  Palestine  of 
rmy  after    army  on  its  way    to    Egypt,  so   depressed    the 
itional  spirit  that  any  great  impulse  to  civilization  from  the 
side  of  Persia  is  inconceivable.     But  who  does  not  know  the 
growing  and  persistent  influence  exerted  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  Hellenic  type  of  culture?     1  would  not  go  so  far  as  Mr. 
Flinders    Pctric,  who  dates  this  influence    from   the  Javish 
migration  in  Jeremiah's  time  to  the  Gra:co-Egyptian  frontier- 
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city  of  Tahpanhcs  or  Daphnx.  and  then,  quoting  the  fiction 
by  xvhich  joscphus  '  tries  to  save  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
Jeremiah,  accounts  for  the  Greek  names  of  musical  tnstru-' 
ments  in  Daniel  by  Ncbuciiadrezzar's  cicpnrtation  of  these 
partly  Hdlcnized  Jews  to  Babylonia.*  But  uc  may  venture 
to  say  that  both  for  the  religion  and  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Jews  tile  foundation  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  331,  was  an  event  of 
the  first  importance.  Whether  or  no  we  can  trace  a  vague 
and  indirect  Greek  influence  upon  the  Book  of  Kcclesiastes,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Judaism,  formerly  as  inhospitable  and 
exclusive  as  Hgypt  itself,  had,  in  the  time  of  Ben  Sira,  been 
largely  affected  by  the  laxer  and  softer  habits  of  Greek  life* 
That  Greek  music  was  known  in  Palestine  very  shortly  afier 
his  time  must  be  inferred  from  the  Gneco-Aramaic  names  of 
musical  instruments  in  Daniel,  of  which  Mr.  I'etric  has,  a-s  it 
would  seem,  so  much  exaggerated  the  antiquity'.  The  date 
of  Ben  Sira's  Wi.sdom  may  be  set  at  about  180  U.C;  but 
from  the  picture  of  Jewish  life  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  5,  l) 
it  is  clear  that  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Jud*a  itself 
preceded  the  violent  Hellenizing  measures  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  This  movement  was  not  exclusively  a  paganis- 
ing one;''  it  was  the  result  of  the  operation  of  new  and 
subtle  forces,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  was 
powerfully  aided  by  the  foundation  of  Hellenistic  towns  in 
Palestine  itself,*  and  by  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Jews 
both  at  home  and  in  Eg>"pt  to  the  three  first  Ptolemies.  The 
rash  attempt  of  the  fourth  Antiochus  to  set  up  what  \vc  may 
almost  call  an  anti-Messianic  kingdom,  with  Zeus  and  not 
Jehovah  as  the  supreme  God,  collapsed.  Jehovah  'arose,  like 
one  out  of  sleep,'  and  set  at  naught '  the  ungodly  that  forsook 
his  law.'  The  desecrated  and  desolated  sanctuary  was  (in 
165  B.c)  purified  and  restored  ;  and  'with  sonj^'s  and  citherns, 
and  harps  and  cymbals'  the  faithful  Jews  kept  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  for  eight  days.  This  was  the  achievement  of 
that  noble  champion,  Judas    the   Maccabcc.      It   was  rc- 


'  Joa,,  Am.  X.  9,  7. 

•  Turns,  panU.,  pp.  49i  So-    (Fourih  Mcmdrof  Pal.  Explor.  Fund.) 
»  Chejue./dJ'aWJW.HWJii,  p.  191. 

*  Sm  Schiirer,  Thtjewi^  PtapU  in  Ikt  Titu  n/Jum  Chritt,  Dif.  ti.,  toU  L, 

p^  57-149. 
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served  for  Simon,  the  last  of  the  five  valiant  brctlircn,  to 
expel  (in  142  B.C.)  the  Syrian  garrison  from  '  the  Acra,"  that 
hafioKoi  -rrovi^poi  w\\\ch  had  BO  longdnminated  the  sanctiiarj-. 
He  entered  it  with  the  same  rejoicings  as  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,'  and  'ordained  that  that  day  should  be  kept 
every  year  with  gladness'  (i  Mace  xiii*.  51,  52). 

What  would  we  not  give  for  some  precise  information  as 
to  the  character  of  the  music  at  these  festivals!"  Wide 
must  ha\-e  been  its  discrepancy  from  Uic  tcmplc-music  of 
Nehcmiah's  time,  just  as  this  too  must  have  differed  from 
that  of  the  pre-Exile  iieriod,  and  we  may,  nay  we  must,  con- 
jecture that  not  many  years  after  the  second  of  these  festivals, 
the  noble  high  priest  and  virtunl  king,  Simon,  devoted 
himself  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  temple  psalmody.  We 
know  that  he  did  not  despise  that  Greek  architecture  which 
had  begun  to  establish  itself  in  Palestine;'  and  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  refuse  already  familiar  'musical 
harmonies'  (KccIils.  xHv.  S)i  simply  because  they  had  some 
Greek  affinities  ? 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  an  epocii  tn  the  outer  and  inner 
history   of   Israel.      What   more    natural    than    that    Simon 
should    follow   the  example    of    David     his    prototype,   as 
described  in  Chronicles,  and  make  fresh  rcgulation.s  for  the 
liturgical  sen'iccs  of  the  sanctuary  ?     The  prosaic  narrator, 
who  warms  into  poetry  in  telling  of  the  prosperity  of  Israel 
under  Simon,  makes  it  the  climax  of  his  description  that  he 
'  made  glorious  the  sanctuary,  and  multiplied  the  vessels  of 
the  temple'  (I  Mace.  xiv.  15).      Is  it  likely  that  he  beautified 
the  exterior,  and  took  no  thought  for  the  greatest  of  the 
spiritual   glories    of  the   temple — those  '  praises   of    Israel ' 
which  Jehovah  was  well-pleased  to  '  inhabit '  ?     If  so,  he  had 
no  feeling  for  that  exquisite  psalm  which  calls  the  ministers 
of  the  temple  happy  liecause  '  they  can  be  always  praising* 
God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4).     No ;  there  cannot  be  another  time  so 
suitable  for  the  editing  of  the  two  last  books  of  the  Psalter 
as  this  period   of  the   Maccabx-an  histor)'.     We  have   no 
ancient  record  of  it,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  more  deserving  of 
credence  than  the  story  of  the  completion  of  the  library  of 
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national  records  by  Judas  in  the  untrustworthy  second  Book 
of  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  ii.  14). 

Our  result  is  that  Uooks  I V.  and  V.  of  the  I'salter  received 
their  present  form  soon  after  ii.c.  142.  Egj^ptian-Jewish 
pilgrimR  must  quickly  have  carried  it  home  to  their  brethren. 
For  the  synagofjues  at  Alexandria,  one  of  which  rivalled  the 
temple  in  its  splendour,'  and  at  least  to  some  extent  for  the 
small  and  little-freqiicnted  sectarian  templeof  Onias  at  Leon- 
topolis,  a  manual  of  sacred  song  was  indispensable'  There 
may  indeed  have  been  an  earUer  version  of  the  I'salter  in  it* 
incomplete  form,  but  not  long  after  Simon's  edition  reached 
'  Israel  in  Kgypt '  it  was  probably  put  into  a  permanent  Grc-ck 
form  witli  the  title  vfivoi'  {^d'??!?;  for  the  members  of  the 
metropolitan  community.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
fixed  precisely,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  (see  p.  S3)  before  the 
Christian  era.  Maccaba*an  psalms  in  the  Septuagint  Psalter 
are  referred  to  both  by  Philo  and  by  the  translator  ol 
I  Maccabees.' 


NoTi;  ",  p.  4. 

'  Tlic  chaos  which  at  present  reigns  in  Old  Testamciit  criticism ' 
(article  on  ''I'lie  Present  Desiderata  of  Theology,'  Exfotitor^  April 
iSc)o).  I'Voiii  what  point  of  view  are  these  words  ivritlen?  Not 
from  tliat  of  a  worker  in  ciiticism.  Destruction  and  reconstruction. 
have  ever  gone  side  by  side.  'The  ins|)iration  of  the  Bible.'  In 
what  sense  is  this  phrase  used?  The  Church  says,  'I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  who  spake  by  the  prophets.' 


Note  \  p  6. 

I  shall  Uiercfore  avoid  such  argmnenta  as  imply  the  post-Exile 
origin  of  the  'priestly  code,'  though  1  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Robert- 
son Smith  that  'a  Just  view  of  the  sequence  and  dates  of  the 
aet'eral  parts  of  the  I'cmateuch  is  essential  to  the  historical  study 
of  Hebrew  religion  '  {fiilighn  of  the  SimiUs,  p.  198). 

'  .?«f<((,  Sii  (VViiiwchL-, />cr  *ai,  Ta/wW,  i.  398).  Jtisrphiu  mi^l]!  vretl  have 
uOnl  lliiii  ^y^ag■^l;  U/Ap,  like  that  at  .Anliiicli  {IrVar,  vii.  3,  3]. 

*  See  P^  Ixxi.  10  .'iept. ,  And  comp.  icfercticet  to  I'hilo  in  1  latch,  Euayx  in 
BiNini  Grtek,  p.  1/4.  Joscpbiu,  too,  linchbcs  the  I'sclnia  u  C/u-ti  ilt  Mr,  nd 
ihc  Lcviln  to,  ifivyBof  {AM.  kx.  9,  6). 

*  The  icfcccnc»  la  llie  Sept.  Ftolcci  in  the  Greek  SinA  produced  bjr  Ehit 
(At/ii:iuiigiuit,&e.,\^  laS)  will  not  bear  examinaiion.    See  Apptndiii  L 
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r  Note  ",  p.  7. 

As  soon,  says  Carpzov,  as  an  inspired  writer  composed  a  psalm, 
his  autograph  copy  was  plac<:d  in  the  '  tabularia '  of  the  temple 
among  the  sacred  rolls.  The  frequent  recitation  of  these  psalms 
in  the  ser\-ices  imprinted  them  on  the  memory  of  the  fuithfu].  and, 
either  from  memory  or  from  the  cojjies  possessed  l>y  ihe  Invites, 
they  were  written  down  for  the  general  use.  'Hinc  factum  est,  ut 
jam  Eficchiie  regis  tempore  ])sa.lmonim  aliqua  proatarcl  colleclto,  ut 
ex  3  Chron-  xxix.  30,  necnon  ex  eilatis  Dnvidis  verbis  Jus.  sxsviii,  iS, 
Jer,  xvii.  7,  8,  apparet :  quaiii  credidcrim  privata  opera  factam,  ct 
Ps.  Ixxii.  obsignatain  fuisse.  Unde  clausula  snbjuncta,  "Complcta; 
sunt  oraiiones  Uavid,  filii  Isai :  "  e^  nimirum,  qu:e  colleelori  ad 
manus  fuerunt,  et  quarum  .syllogc  tunc  lemporis  vulgo  in  populo 
obtinebat.'  But,  he  thinks,  besides  these  there  were  other  pa;dnis, 
which  were  .sung,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  church,  and  that  'the 
men  of  Hezekiah '  (Prov,  xxv.  i)  completed  the  original  roil  by 
adding  these.  This  roll,  or,  it  may  be,  these  rolls,  were  carried  to 
Babylon,  and  when  Ezra  restored  the  ttm pic- worship,  and,  'divino 
nutu,'  arranged  the  OM  Testament  canon,  he  edited  and  finally 
completed  the  Psalter  by  adding  some  more  inspired  psalms,  in- 
cluding many  of  Oavid's.  He  adds,  however,  the  unfortunate 
suggestion  (' ni&i  forte  velis')  thai  the  subscription  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  ig 
may  refer  to  the  close,  not  of  the  book,  but  of  the  life  of  David 
(cd  z  Sam.  xxiii.  i). 

Note  \  p.  10. 

Freudenthal  {Akxandcr  Pt/lyhitler,  Breslau,  1S75,  |}.  138)  puts 
this  very  forcibly,  but  his  theory  of  the  date  and  country  of  the 
Jewi.sh  writer  Eupolemos  (accepted  by  Schiirer)  has  been  shaken  by 
the  criticisms  of  (irau  [fiesth.  dtrjuita,  iii,,  ed.  4.,  p.  603). 

Note*, p.  k. 

Comp.  Eccltis.  1.  tS.     I  do  not  deny  that  the  primitive  Hebrew' 
music    may  have  survived  in  some  popular  religious  rites,  just  as 
tiobiaeau  assures  us  that  primitive  Asiatic  music  has  survived  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Persian  Passion  Play. 


Note  ',  p.  1 1. 

Gratz  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  Maccsbrean  family  monument 
at  Modin  to  John  Hyrcanus  {Gtsch.  tier  Juden,  iii,,  ed.  4,  p.  81). 
This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  positive  asserttoi\  of  vhe  a\A\\oT\'ttt^ 
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{i  Maec.  xiii.  27-jo  ;  Jos.,  Ant.  xiii.  6,  ^j).  Th:it  the  style  of  the , 
architecture  was  Greek,  is  rcrlain,  though  no  tracesof  the  monument 
have  ytt  been  found  at  Khirbet-cI-Mediyeh  (the  site  of  Motlin). 
But  as  early  as  n.c.  176  wc  have  a  inonuinent  of  naturalized  Greek 
art,  erected  by  a  Jewish  priest,  the  colossn)  remains  of  which  still 
exist  in  a  trans-Jordanic  wftdy  CAraq-el-Eniir).  Cratz's  objection  thai 
Simon  would  not  have  erected  a  pyratiiid  for  himself  is  answered 
by  a  reference  to  the  common  practice  of  Oriental  uionarchs  and 
grandees. 

Note  b,  p.  is. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  p&tlmody 
formed  part  of  the  public  worship  in  the  early  synagogues  (cf.  Gibson, 
Expositor,  July  1890,  pp.  25-37).  But  they  were  at  any  rate  'prayer- 
houses'  like  the  temple  (Isa.  Ivi.  7),  and  I  can  with  difliculiy  believ-e 
that  prayer  did  not  include  prai.sc  (cf.  I's.  xiii.  9,  Hab.  iii,  1 ):  espe- 
cially as  the  missionary  psalms  contain  passages  specially  appropriate 
to  the  Diaspora.    See  further  p.  363. 

On  the  history  of  the  temple  of  Onias  (the  site  of  which,  as  Brugsirh 
and  Naville  agree, is Tcll-el-Yehfldieh)  seeHcrzCeld,  Gfscft.dts  Voices 
Jiiratl,  rii.  463;  Josi,  Qtufh.  des  Judenthuitn,  i.  116-120.  The 
temple  appeaJed  originally  to  those  who  valued  the  legal  sacrifices, 
but  felt  a  horror  at  the  corruption  of  the  high  priestly  family  just 
before  the  Maccabtean  times.  Philo  does  not  mention  it ;  no  wonder, 
for  he  was  a  ispirituaiizcr.  'God,'  he  said,  'ddights  in  fitclcss 
altars.' 


PART  ir. 

AXALYSJS  OF  BOOKS  /I'.  AND   V. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyze  tliesc  two  books  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  date  of  the  groups  of  psalms  which 
thc}-  contain,  nfifwt  of  which  of  course  need  not  be  as  late  as 
the  period  of  the  editors.  It  is  an  easy  process,  because,  as 
Ewald  remarks,  this  collection,  being  the  latest,  has  under- 
gone fewer  changes  than  the  others,  and  the  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed  arc  almost  palpably  visible.  The  first  question 
is.  Arc  there  any  groups  of  psalms  which  arc  most  easily 
explained  on  the  theory  of  a  Maccabaran  origin  ?  There  arc 
strong  reasons  for  expecting  to  find  such.  Consider  the 
greatness  of  the  Maccab.xan  period,  more  keenly  felt  by 
none  than  by  the  writers  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  '  It  is  indeed  morally  so  great  that 
even  if  no  psalms,  probably  Maccaba^an,  had  been  preserved, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  presume  that  they  once  Jtad 
existed.  If  there  were  psalmists  in  the  age  of  I'ompey 
(63-48  B.t".),  when  the  stimulus  given  by  Maltatliias  and  his 
''sons  was  waxing  feeble,''  how  should  there  not  have  been  in 
the  age  of  these  heroes  themselves .'  Prophetic  and  poetic 
inspiration  being  closely  connected  in  primitive  times 
prophetic  psalm-wTiting  wa.f  a  common  phenomenon  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  in  the  early  Christian  Church.'  If  apocalypse 
the  child  of  prophcc>',  began  so  nobly  in  the  Maccabwan 
Book  of  Daniel,  how  can  the  same  spirit  of  world-subduing 
faith  have  failed  to  find  a  worthy  expression  in  spiritual  song? 
These  coTisIdL-rations,  I  think,  justify  the  provisional  accept- 
ance of  a  .Maccabaran  date  for  tluwe  p.salms  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Hooks  which,  upon  excgctical  ground-s  seem  to  require 
it.  The  non-cxcgcttcal  arguments  against  Maccaba;an  psalmjt 
will  be  considered  in  connexion  with  certain  disputed  psalvci* 
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in  BooJ(s  11.  and  III.  What,  iheii.  for  our  present  purposJ 
will  be  the  criteria  of  Maccaba:an  psalms?  I  should  nod 
lay  any  yrcat  stress  on  the  linguistic  criteria,  nor  can  t  In  this 
place  attempt  to  jndiciktc  them.''  But  this  we  may  and  must 
require — that  in  typical  Maccabaran  psalins  there  .should  bq 
some  fairly  distinct  allusions  to  MaccabKan  circumstances ;! 
I  mean  expressions  which  lose  half  their  meaning  whenJ 
interpreted  of  other  times."  And,  above  all,  we  expect  toJ 
find  an  uniquely  strong"  church  feeling,  an  intensity  of  J 
monotheistic  faith,  and  in  the  later  psalms  an  ardour  ofl 
gratitude  for  some  unexampled  stepping  forth  of  the  ontil 
Lord  Jehovah  into  history.  We  can  hardly  err  in  supposingl 
that  tests  like  these  were  applied  by  that  keenest  of  the  1 
patristic  expositors,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  determining 
his  Maccaba;an  psalms  Let  mc  in  passing  pay  a  tribute  of  - 
admiration  to  the  extraordinary  genius  which  at  so  early  an  I 
age  outstripped  all  his  predecessors/  I 

Hut  we  must  now  seek  to  apply  these  criteria  for  ourselves  j 
to  one  of  tlie  more  promising  psalms — the  iiStli.     The  his-  \ 
torical  background  is  here  singularly  definite.     Jehovah  has 
interposed  ;  he  has  avenged  the  death  of  his  D'TDH ;  he  has  J 
put  down   the  idol-gods  and    their  worshippers  ;    friendless  I 
Israel  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  whole  world  in  arms.  I 
The  psalm  has  been  written  to  commemorate  this  great  fact, 
and  to  be  sung  antiphonally  in  the  name  of  the  church  by 
worshippers    and    by   Levites.     I    km>w   that   .leveral    great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  have  been  thought 
of — e.g..  the  erection  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  at   the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  B.C  536,'  or  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple  in  II.C,   535-'  *>r  the  dedication  of  the  same 
temple  when  finished  in  B.C.   SIS."*     But  neither  of  the  two 
former  can  be  the  occasion,  if  only  because  the  temple  is 
referred  to  by  the  psalmist  as  completed  ;  nor  \s  the  exu- 
berant spirit  of  independence  and   martial  ardour  in  the 
psalm  in  harmony  with  the  third.     But  the  purification  and 
reconsecration  of  the  temple  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  in  B.C. 
165'  is  fully  adequate  to  explain  alike  the  tone  and    the 
expressions  of  this  festal  song.'     Read  it  in  the  light  of  this 

'  £i»  UL  1-6:  M  Ewitld.  *  Sim  ill.  8-13  ;  so  [{mgstcnberg. 

*  Eun  vi.  15-18;  so  D«lH»eh,        •  1  Mace  iv.  37-59,  3  Maoc.  s.  l-j. 
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event,  and  especially  w.  io-l2,  15-16,  21-22,  and  26.  Need 
I  show  how  that  thrice  repeated  refrain, '  In  Jehovah's  name 
will  1  mow  them  down '  (Bruston,  'je  les  massacre')  suits 
the  character  of  the  terrible  hero  Judas  ?  The  rendering  '  will 
I  mow  them  down  *  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  '  t,'rass  which 
is  cut  down  and  withercth.'  If,  however,  with  strict  ad- 
herence to  usage,  wc  were  to  render 'will  I  circumcise  them,' 
we  should  have  a  very  striking  paronoma-sia,  closely  akin  to 
St.  Paul's  jSX^'irere  Ti\v  KaraTo/iTji'  (Phil.  iii.  2).  It  is  no  doubt 
a  meaning  ton  painful  to  be  that  intended  by  the  editor,  but 
the  original  writer  may,  in  Oriental  style,  have  had  two 
meanings  in  his  mind,  one  for  the  moment,  the  other  to  be 
brought  forth  in  quieter  times.  Or  need  I  comment  at  length 
on  that  second  triple  burden,  'The  rij^ht  hand  of  Jehovah 
doeth  valiantly,  is  cvaltcd,  doelh  valiantly*?'' — or  do  more 
than  refer  (on  v.  21)  to  the  prayer  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  iv. 
30-35)  when  he  saw  the  Gncco-Syrian  army  at  Bcth-zur, 
before  that  great  victory  which  opened  to  him  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  ? 

Itut  I  must  pause  a  moment  at  v.  32.  Does  the 'stone' 
mean  Israel  which  had.  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  again 
become  conspicuous  in  the  organization  of  peoples?  Or — 
for  this  large  application  of  the  figure  of  the  building  implies 
too  much  reflection — may  it  not  have  a  more  special  reference 
to  the  Asmona-an  family,  once  lightly  esteemed,  but  now  to 
become  recognized  more  and  more  as  the  chief  comcr-stonc  ?  ' 
Nor  can  I  leave  f.  27  unexplained ;  cvcrylincof  it  is  significant. 
'Jehovah  (not  Zeus)  is  God  ;  light  hath  he  given  us.'  May 
not  this  allude  to  the  illumination  which  gave  rise  to  the 
second  name'  of  the  Dedication  Festival  ('the  Lights'),  a 
name  which  Joscphus  regards  as  a.  symbol  of  unexpected 
deliverance''  {Ant.  xii.  7,  7)?  'Bind  the  procession  with 
branches,'  the  verse,  if  T  understand  the  obscure  words  aright, 
continues,  "(step  on)  to  the  altar-horns.'  True,  we  cannot 
tell  how  the  ancient  people  celebrated  its  autumn  festival; 
but  we  do  know  that  solemn  processional  circuits  of  the  altar 
were  made  in  the  later  periods,  the  priests  repeating  mean- 
tt'hilc  the  35th  verse  of  our  psalm.  Can  wc  doubt  that  the 
same  rite  was  practised  in  earlier  times,  and  that,  as  in  other 
eases,  the  meagre  rules  in  Leviticus  should  be  read  by  tht 
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light  of  later  custom  ?  Ps.  cxviii.,  then  (unlike  Ps.  xxx.}, 
was  from  the  first  used  as  a  Dedication  hymn.  Once  more 
the  iMjje  and  the  harp  were  heard  in  Israel,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  first  strains  which  reawakened  their  melody  (comp. 
I  Mace.  iii.  45,  iv.  54).  I  wi-sh  that  we  could  at  once  proceed" 
to  study  Ps.  Ixxix.,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  place  in 
the  j-xar  before  the  glorious  Dedication.  Permit  me  at  Icawt 
to  whet  your  appetite  by  quoting  from  a  Jewish  poetess  who 
has  finely  contra.stcd  the  scenes  in  which,  as  I  think,  Pss.  Ixxix. 
and  cxviii.  respectively  arose  :~ 

They  who  had  camped  within  the  mounlain-pass, 

Couched  on  the  rock,  and  tented  'neath  the  sky, 
Who  saw  from  Mi/pah's  hcighLs  the  tangled  grass 

Choke  the  wide  Temple-courts,  the  altar  He 
Dis6gured  and  polluted — who  had  Hung 

Their  faces  on  the  stones,  and  mourned  aloud. 
And  rcat  their  gaiments,  wailing  with  one  tongue. 

Crushed  as  a  wind-swept  bed  of  leeds  is  bowed, 

Even  they,  hy  one  voice  fired,  one  heart  of  (lame, 

Though  broken  reeds,  had  riser,  and  were  men; 
They  rushed  upon  the  spoiler  and  o'ercame, 

Each  arm  for  freedom  had  the  strength  of  ten. 
Now  is  their  mourning  into  dancing  turned, 

Their  sackcloth  doffed  for  garments  of  delight  ; 
Week-long  the  festive  torches  shall  be  butiitd, 

Music  and  revelrj-  wed  day  with  aight.^ 

It  was  with  the  best  of  reasons,  then,  that  Ps.  cxviii.  (as 
a  part  of  the  Hallel,"  i.e.  Ps.s.  cxiii.-cxviii.),  though  chanted 
on  single  days  at  other  festivals,  was  appointed  to  be  sung  on 
the  eight  successive  days  of  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  oF 
the  Dedication."  Let  us  now  approach  the  other  member*  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Halici,  and  ask.  Have  they  the  same 
historical  background  a.s  Ps.  cxviii.  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
either  P*.  cxv,  or  Ps.  cxvi.,  still  less  that  the  minute  1 17th 
psalm,  by  itself  compels  an  affirmative  answer.  But  all  these 
come  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  Second  Temple  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group,  or  subdivision  of  a  group,  as  Ps. 
cjEviiL,  and  it  is  a  canon  of  criticism  that  when  certain  psalms, 

•  Emma  Lauras,  'The  Feavt  of  Light).' 
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all  of  which  agree  in  some  leading  features,  and  positively 
disagree  in  none,  have  come  to  us  from  ancient  lime^  in  one 
group,  we  arc  bound  to  assign  them  to  the  same  period, 
though  it  is  only  in  one  instance  that  wt:  can  from  internal 
evidence  speak  positively  a-s  to  the  date."  And  who  can  deny 
that  the  death  of  the  l-hastdliii^  ("pious  ones')  spoken  of  in 
cxvi.  15  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Syrian  persecution?  or 
that  the  threefold  division  of  the  faithful  in  cxv.  9-13  suggests 
that  the  psalm  proceeded  from  the  same  circle  a?  cxviii.  2-4  ?  'i 
A  truce  then  to  the  inconclusive  vagueness  of  De  Wette  and 
Hupfeld,  Pss.  cxv.,  cxvi.,  and  probably  cxvii.  (the  litur- 
gical introduction  to  Fs.  cxviii.)  are  Maccaba;an,  and  the 
historian  is  justified  in  using  them  to  give  colour  to  his  nar- 
rative. Only  wc  may,  without  violating  our  canon,  asiiign 
them  to  a  somewhat  later  year  and  a  different  author. 
The  tone  is  quieter  ;  the  devotional  spirit  purer  and  more 
tender.  And  yet  i's.  cxv.,  though  not  the  work  of  a  Tyrta&us, 
may  well  have  been  a  battle-song  of  the  'Atrihalm  or 
khasidlm,  just  as  it  was  that  of  the  heroic  John  SobiesUi, 
King  of  Poland,  in  16S3.  when  the  tide  of  Mohammedan 
invasion  was  for  ever  turned  back  ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  wholly 
unjustified  when  Cromwell  and  his  army  sang  I's.  cxvii.  after 
winning  the  fight  of  Dunbar  in  1650.'  'Not  unto  us,  Je- 
hovah, not  unto  us,"  is  surely  the  very  tone  of  a  whole-hearted 
religious  warrior,  and  the  a.isurcd  conviction  of  the  psalmist 
in  cxvi.  9,  •  I  shall  walk  before  Jehovah  in  the  lands  of  the 
living,'  is  but  another  form  of  the  thought  expressed  in  cxviii. 
17,  'I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  Jehovah.' 
For  what  object  could  true  Israelites  have  in  speeding  from 
land  to  land  but  to  declare  the  deeds  of  the  living  God, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Fs.  cxvii.,  to  summon  all  nations  to 
praise  that  loving-kindness  and  truth  which  arc  mighty  over 
all,  of  whatever  race,  who  arc  '  fearers  of  Jehovah '  (Ps.  cxv. 
1 3),  and,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  proselytes  ?  And 
before  1  pass  on  let  me  remark  that  for  the  Christian  Kcast 
of  Ljghts'  in  all  its  varied  significance,  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  group  of  psalms,  if  we  might  interpret  the  too 
violent  expressions  of  religious  zeal  in  Ps.  cxviii.  by  the 
chastened,  charitable  utterances  of  Ps.  cxvii. 

'  Sec  HarriKHi,  OSvtr  Crwrtw(//(i888),  p.  157. 
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There  are  two  other  psalms  whi'ch  have  been  not  less  fre- 
quently and  positively  referred  to  the  Macoibean  times — the 
I  loth  and  the  149th.  The  difficulty  of  the  former  arises  from 
its  brevity  and  obscurity,'  which  are  specially  remarkable  in  a 
tcraplc-song  (for  ^uch  thf  work  is,  although  tn  form  a  mix- 
ture of  prophetic  oracle  and  encomium).  If  critical  questions 
could  be  decided  by  votes,  we  should  have  to  allow  that  at 
any  rate  this  psalm  belonged  lo  the  Davidic  age,*  By  some 
strange  accident,  comparable  to  that  by  which  the  Moabite 
Stone  was  only  discovered  twenty  years  ago,  this  Davidic 
poem  waited  (it  would  seem)  for  a  public  recognition  till 
(probably)  after  the  Ketum  from  the  Exile!'  Welt,  let  us 
admit  that  this  h  not  absolutely  beyond  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility. When  and  by  whom  can  it  have  been  written?  By 
a  court-poet,  it  is  said,  as  a  glorification  of  Uavid,  who,  by 
transferring  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion,  had  become  a  true 
successor  to  the  ancient  Melchizedek."  Wc  are  reminded 
that  two  striking  features  of  the  picture  here  presented  to  us 
recur  in  2  Sam,  vi.  That  narrative  states  that,  before  fetching 
the  ark  to  Kirjath-Jearim.  '  David  gathered  together  all  the 
chosen  men  of  Israel '  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  ;  compare  Ps.  ex.  3),  and 
that  he  afterwards  performed  priestly  acts,  leading  in  the 
i^acred  dance,  offering  sacrifices,  girt  with  a  linen  ephod.  and 
blessing  the  people  in  the  most  sacred  of  names  (2  Sam.  vi. 
13,  14,  [7,  18).  Believe  this  who  can  !  Where  in  the  psalm 
are  the  ark,  the  dance,  the  ephod  spoken  of?  Where  is  the 
name  Jehovah  [Yahveh]  Sabaoth  (see  p.  203)?  And  where 
does  the  historical  narrative  refer  to  tlie  tithes  which  have  such 
a  prominent  place  in  the  story  of  Melchizcdck  ?  Besides, 
granting  that  the  establishment  of  the  ark  upon  Mount  Zion 
strengthened  David's  hold  upon  the  pricsthtwd,'  he  did  not 
then  become  a  priest  for  the  first  time.  State  and  religion 
being  to  Orientals  identical  conceptions,  the  regal  dignity 
was  originally  inseparable  from  the  sacerdotal.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  judah.  Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal,  and  Nebuchadrezzar — none  of  them  would 
have  craved  the  divine  permission  to  assume  the  title  of 
priest      Why,   even    David's   sons  could    be    styled    priests 

'  On  the  otscarc  second  lulf  of  v.  3  see  linguiiitic  ojipeRduL. 
*  See  WcUhauwa,  f>»l*gopt€ita,  p.  136. 
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(2  Sana.  viii.  18) ;  much  more  the  king  hiraself.  If  the  pre- 
ceding verses  had  referred  to  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
one  could  understand  such  an  oracle  in  v.  4  as,  *  Thou  shaJt 
continue  my  priest  for  ever ; '  it  is  just  such  a  context 
which  introduces  the  prayer  of  Tiglath-Pileser  1..  that  Anu  and 
Ramm&n  '  would  establish  his  priesthood  fur  the  future  like  the 
mountains  faithfully.''  There  would  in  this  case  be  a  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  title  '  priest,'  which  is  wanting  on  the  hj-po- 
thcsis  that  David  is  the  hero  of  the  psalm.  But  no  one.  I 
fear,  claims  the  psalm  for  Solomon. 

Wc  must  next  examine  the  second  view,  vIj:.,  that  Ps.  ex. 
was  written  in  the  age  of  Zerubbabcl  "■  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah  regarded  as  priest  and  king  in  one.  The  view  is  based 
upon  Zech.  vi.  9-1 3.  We  are  there  told  that  three  Babylonian 
Jews  had  come  with  a  present  of  silver  and  gold  to  tlic 
struggling  community  at  Jerusalem.  This  appeared  to 
Zechariah  tike  a  first  fulfilment  of  anticipations  such  as  those 
of  Hag^i  (ii.  7)  tJiat  'the  desirable  things  of  all  nations 
should  come.'  A  prophetic  impulse  stirred  him  to  receive 
it.  and  make  it  into  crowns,  and  to  place  these  (according  to 
the  received  text)  on  the  head  of  Jo.'ihua  the  high  priest,  in 
order,  as  St,  C!yril  long  ago  explained,'*  to  typify  Him  who 
as  God  was  king,  and  as  man  was  high  priest.  This  inter- 
pretation is  retained  even  by  Dclitzsch.'  except  with  regard  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  which  Zechariah  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  held.  Yet.  though,  following  Richm,  I 
once  held  this  view  in  a  modified  form,  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  critically  untenable  The  concluding  words  of  Zcch.  vL  13, 
'and  there  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne  [or,  as  the 
Scptu^'nt  has,  '  at  his  right  hand  'J,  and  the  counsel  of 
peace  shall  be  between  them  both,"  prove  that  in  the  original 
form  of  the  prophecy  two  persons  were  mentioned,  each  of 
whom  was  to  be  crowned,  viz.,  Joshua  with  the  silver,  and 
Zerubb-ibel  with  the  gold  crown.  As  Ewald  has  shown, 
there  can  be  nn  doubt  that  in  v.  1 1  we  should  read. '  u|>on 
the  head  of  Zerubbabcl  and  upon  the  head  of  Joshua,'"  and 

'  Prism- inset Iplion.  col.  viii.,  line*  Jt-jS  [Wincklcr,  in    HeUimchrifiHthe 
BibiiUktJt,  t.  45]. 
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with  this  correction  the  nnly  proof-passage  for  the  Idea  of  a 
Mcssiah-I'iicst  in  the  Old  Testament  falls  away."  Con- 
sequently Ps.  ex.  docs  not  belong-  to  the  age  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah.  (Observe  tn  passing  that  in  Zcrubbabel's  time  it 
was  a  jjerfect  Daviclic  king  who  was  looked  for — -the  prophets 
even  thought  of  Zerubbabel  him.self ;'  in  the  Maccab^ean  times, 
a  trustworthy  prophet.'  tn  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the 
Pharisees  became  unfriendly  to  the  Asmoii^an  house."  it  is 
intelliKiblc  enough  that  the  hope  of  the  Davidic  Messiah 
should  have  revived.^) 

The  third  view  placea  this  strange  psalm  in  the  Macca- 
bx'an  times,  which  the  writer  regards  as  germinally  Messianic. 
The  hope  of  the  Messiah  may  have  flourished  most  in 
Egypt,'  but  it  had  not  died  out  (hoiv  could  it  have  done  so, 
while  the  Scriptures  were  studied  ?)  even  in  Palestine.  The 
Asmonaran  family  will,  as  the  psalmist  believes,  furnish  a  line 
of  Mes-sianic  princes,  whose  victories  will  become  more  and 
more  splendid  till  they  correspond  to  the  grand  description 
in  P.s.  ii.  The  accession  of  one  of  these  had  in  fact  just  then 
awakened  all  the  writer's  latent  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  'sure  lovingkindnesses  of  David  '  (Isa.  Iv.  3  ■*)  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled  in  no  scantj'  measure.  Can  wc  be  surprised  at 
this,  or  call  it  a  wild  idea  that  in  Judas  and  his  heroic 
brethren  the  'darling  of  Israel'-S  songs'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  ?)  had 
come  to  life  again  ?  (t  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  a  Jewish 
historian  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  during  this  period  were 
sober-minded  and  put  3  severe  restraint  on  their  imagination. 
He  cannnot  deny  that  in  the  story  of  the  Iil>cration  reference  is 
often  made  to  hymns  of  praise,  but  supposes  that  none  but 
old  hymns  rose  to  the  freedmen's  lips!  In  spite  of  historical 
analogies  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  thcrewere  no  Maccaba;an 
psalmists  !  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  characterizing  this  view 
as  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  1  r8th  psalm.  And  even  though 
some  parts  of  this  song  may  seem  to  favour  the  Jewish  critic's 
view,  yet  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  other  works  will 
not  only  in  part  but  altogether  point  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  give  unqualified  witness  to  a  lofty  and  unmixed 
enthusiasm. 

'  Sec  I  Ma«c.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41. 
_  *  Jos.,  jfni.  xiii.  10,  j;  cf.  Targ-  Ucul.  xxxiiL  11. 

■  •See  Rook  of  Eaoch. 
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Listen,  then,  to  an  Israelite  who  'has  consented  to  sing  in 
a  strange  land  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.' '  \Vc  must  not,  in 
our  reaction  against '  Teste  David  cum  Sibylld.'  be  too  severe 
upon  him  for  assuminE"  the  character  of  a  Sibyl.  He  does 
but  express  his  belief  in  that  spirit  of  prophecy  which  is  not 
■confined  to  the  people  of  Israel,  but  which  cannot  anywhere 
■express  hopes  or  idcai  at  variance  with  those  of  God's  first- 
bom  son.  He  is  no  '  fanatic,"  but  an  •  earnest  and  courageous 
missionary.''''* 

K(u  tot"  (Jjt'  ^lAicHo'"'  ^O!  Jr«^if«t  jSairiA^, 
'Os  TratTOf  'yncaf  miiirci  noXtjuout  KftKoto, 
OE?  ^iy  apa  urtii'tK,  'j«  o   opxta  »ri*Ttt  T(X«V<ra5.'*' 
Oi^i  yt  Tuit  iStaif  ffovKaii  niSf  iravra.  irotf/irii, 
"AAAi  Wfov  fity^tna  n-i^j<ra«  Svy/uLviy  wtfAois.** 
Aaoc  Sav  firydXoto  ®tov  vtpiKnWfi  TrAotVy 

liiv  a.ya£S»vxK^Qwiia. — Orac.  SibylL  iii.  6^3~6Go. 


And  now  consider  these  two  points,  (l)  It  has  been 
proved  by  Hilgcnfcld  that  the  quasi-prophetic  description 
which  precedes  carries  us  down  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
and  the  destruction  uf  Carthage  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.t:., 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  the  usurper  Tryphon 
in  142  KC  (2)  Just  before  tite  latter  event  Simon  the 
Maccabee  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan.  A  passage  in 
r  Mace,  xiv,,  probably  derived  in  part  from  an  old  song, 
shows  us  how  the  strange  good  fortune  of  his  rule  stirred  the 
Jma^nation  of  Judasan  writers.  Here  are  some  verses  from 
ft:— 

•And  they  tilled  their  ground  in  peace,  and  the  earth 
gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  their  fruit-  The 
ciders  sat  in  the  broad  places  ;  tliey  all  communed  of  good 
things,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  robes  and  warlike 
apparel.  He  furnished  provisions  for  the  cities,  and  equipped 
them  -ivith  means  of  defence,  so  that  his  honourable  name 
was  renowned  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He  made  peace  in 
the  land,  and    Israel   rejoiced  with  great  joy And 

'  Dnimmoail,  J^i&/wi>fM,  I.  170. 

*  Comp.  1  Macc  xW.  9,  43  (Simon's  dress;  cf.  M.  5?^. 
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none  was  left  in  the  land  to  fight  against  them,  and  the 
kings  were  crushed  in  those  days  '  (tt'.  S-i  i,  13). 

What  more  natural  than  that  Egyptian-Jewish  writers 
should  follow  suit,  and  that  the  Sibyl  should  regard  this  as  the 
openitig  of  a  brief  Messianic  period,  too  soon  to  be  followed 
by  the  worst  troubles  which  could  come  upon  the  human 
race  ?  It  is  unimportant  to  decide  whether  or  no  Simon 
himself  is  the  '  king'  referred  to."  If  he  is,  the  poetic  ex- 
aggeration consists,  not  bo  much  in  the  use  of  the  title  '  king  * 
(see  on  I'ss.  xx.,  xxi.)  as  in  the  world-wide  influence  ascribed  to 
Simon,  and  it  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  idealizing 
language  of  Ps.  ex.  5-7.  If  he  is  not,  we  may  yet  suppose, 
with  Dr.  Drummond.  that  tlie  details  of  the  Sibyl's  descrip- 
tion were  suggested  by  the  career  of  Simon,  So  that  this 
Eg>'ptian  Jeiv-  is  in  an>'  case  a  witness  to  the  deep  impression 
produced  by  the  last  great  Maccabee/* 

With  still  greater  confidence,  however,  can  we  refer  to 
Ps.  ex.,  as  in  the  fullest  sense  a  glorification  of  Simon.     The 
poet  implies,  but  does  not  cxpressJy  state,  that  his  hero  is 
about  to  assume  regal  authority.     Does  not  this  fully  corre- 
spond to  the  historical  position  of  Simon?     He  did  not,  of  | 
course,  claim  the  title  of  king  ; '  but  he  lacked  nothing  of  the 
dignity  but  the  name.     Syria  claimed  no  authority  over  him  ; 
witliout  asking  leave  of  his  nominal  overlord  he  struck  coins, 
and  collected   armies,  and    from    his   accession    the  Jewish 
people  dated  the  era  of  its  independence,''"     Who  else  can 
be  meant  but  Simon?     Alexander  Jannreus  was,  no  doubt,- 
thc  first  Asmonajan  king  recognized  as  such  on  the  coins," 
but  he  was  totally  unworthy  of  a  religious  poet's  encomium,  j 
More  plausible  is  the  claim  (put  forward  in  his  first  edition  1 
by  De  Wettc)  in  favour  of  Simon's  son,  johanan  or  John 
Hyrcanus   (B.C.    135-ios),^  who  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
solidated the  second  [sraetitish  empire.     How  he  struck  his 
contemporaries  may  be  seen  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which 
rcprcscnti  him  symbolically  as  a  'great  horn,'  his  predecessors 
being  smaller  horns  (xc  9).     Three  privileges,  says  Josephus.j 
were  divinely  accorded  to  him,  the  government  of  his  nation, 
the  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  prophecy.*    Those 

■  See,  hoivevet,  on  fSL  %x..  x%\.  (Leci.  V.>. 

■  JoR ,  JiU.  riii  10,  7,  War,  i,  a,  8. 
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who  would  reduce  I's.  ex.  to  the  rank  of  a  part>'  pamphlet, 
mijjht  plausibly  ascribe  it  to  some  Sadd»ca»n  writer,  who 
wished  to  contradict  the  taunts  cast  by  the  Pharisees  at 
Hyrcanus,'"^  by  giving  a  lyric  form  to  one  of  his  master's  older 
prophecies.  Against  this  view,  however,  it  may  be  urged — 
Cl)  that  this  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  towards  Hyrcanus  arose 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  rule,  whereas  this  ps;ilm  is  evidently, 
like  Ps.  xlv„  addressed  to  a  ruler  who  has  rcccnlty  come  to 
the  throne ;  (2)  that  the  first  part  of  Hyrcanus 's  reign  was  not 
marked  by  success ;  and  (3)  that  the  predictions  which  arc 
ascribed  to  him  were  doubtless,  like  that  of  Caiaphas  (Jolin 
XL  Si),  official  oracles,  and  presupposed  the  dignity  which  in 
P».  ex.  4  is  conferred  upon  the  hero  of  the  psalm.  And  so 
we  are  driven  back  to  the  view  that  the  psalm  is  an  encomium 
upon  Simon,  who,  by  the  capture  of  the  Acra  and  the 
expulsion  of  its  garrison  (May  (42),"  had  completed  the 
liberation  of  Jerusalem,  and  rendered  it  possible  for  a 
psalmist  to  say. '  All  eagerness  arc  thy  people  in  the  day  of 
thy  muster  upon  the  sacred  mountains'  <Ps.  ex.  3). 

It  was  a  great  turning-point  of  history^thc  surrender 
of  the  Syrian  gjirrison  in  the  Acra.  Hitherto,  the  legend 
upon  Simon's  coins,  'Jerusalem  the  Holy,'  had  seemed  only 
half-true  (for 'holy,' as  the  corresponding  legend  on  Tynan 
coins  "^  proves,  signifiss ' sacrosanct,  inviolable ').  But  now,  the 
sacred  prccincb;  being  no  longer  overlooked  by  the  proud 
heathen,  it  seemed  like  an  initial  fulfilment  of  the  great 
prophecy  in  Joel  iij.  [7, 

The  prophetic  order  was  still  indeed  painfully  missed,"" 
but  passing  gleams  of  prophecy  were  not  withheld,  and  the 
ancient  oracles  were  manifestly  receiving  a  mcst  unthought- 
of  fulfilment  (cf.  i*-cclus.  xxsvi.  I  5. 16).""  Jchovali  had  ■  arisen 
into  his  resting-place' had  "clothed  his  priests  with  salvation/ 
and  had,  at  least  in  a  symbolic  or  typical  sense, '  made  a  horn 
to  shoot  forth  unto  David  '  (Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  iC,  1 7).''>'  Docs  any 
one  object  to  my  supposition  of  a  symbolic  or  typical  inter- 
pretation thus  early  ?  But,  not  to  adduce  other  evidence.'  did 
not  the  psalmist  himself  interpret  '  Melchixcdek  '  typologi- 
cally,  and  without  adopting  such  a  principle  how  could  the 
pattern  Israelite  have  'meditated  on  God's  law  day  and 
'  See  the  Bonka  of  Da-nicI  >nd  Jwlith. 
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night*  (Ps.  I.  3)?  'David'  then  had  become  for  that  gene- 
ration the  type  of  a  righteous  and  successful  king,  and  a 
psalmist  in  quasi-prophetic  rapture  could  thus  address  tire 
Maccabxan  prince,  whose  symbol  was  Aaron's  rod  tliat 
budded,  '  Thy  mighty  rod  (or  sceptre)  doth  Jehovah  stretch 
forth  from  Zion,  (saying,)  Have  sway  in  thine  enemies'  midst ' 
(Fs.  ex.  2). 

In  truth,  it  was  from  Zion  that  the  high  prlnst  now  began 
to  stretch  forth  his  sceptre.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  the 
joyous  psalmodyi"'  died  away,  than  Simon  resolved  to  raze 
the  Acra  and  cut  away  the  very  steep  on  which  it  stood,  so 
that  henceforth  ZioHv  instead  of  ihe  Acra,  became  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.,W«r.  xiii.  6.  7),  ■  Moreover,  the  hiii  of  the 
temple  that  was  by  the  Acra  he  made  stronger  than  before, 
and  there  he  dwelt  hims^elf  with  all  his  company' [l  Mace, 
xiii.  52).  It  was,  perhaps,  while  this  great  work  was  in 
progress  that  a  popular  decree  was  carried  in  favour  of 
Simon,  which  throws  fresh  light  on  the  !  loth  psalm.  It  wilt 
be  found  translated  with  substantial  accuracy  in  I  Mace,  xiv, 
27-46,""  After  detailing  the  eminent  services  of  Simon,  and 
mentioning  that  the  people  had  already  made  him  their 
ruler  {if^Q\/\i.evov)  and  high  priest,"  it  continues  thus  :  *  And  it 
pleased  well  the  Jews  and  the  priests  that  Simon  should  be 
their  ruler  and  high  priest  for  ever  isli  toc  aiwvo),  or  at 
least"  until  there  should  arise  a  trustworthy  prophet '  (capable 
of  deciding  doubtful  points,  like  Elijah).  The  historian  states 
In  conclusion  (i'.  47)  that  '  Simon  accepted  this  dignity,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  be  high  priest  and  general  (nc")  and 
ethnarch  (possibly  K'CJ'"')  of  the  Jews  and  priests,  and  to 
stand  before  all."  Can  we  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
prompted  this  decree  would  further  express  itself  in  song? 
and  can  we  fail  to  hear  an  echo  of  the  language  of  the  record 
in  the  psalmi.it's  word."?,  *Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever'? 

And  what  of  the  worri--^  which  follow,  '  after  the  manner 
of  Melchizedek  '?  Can  we  illustrate  them  from  the  literature 
of  this  and  the  subsequent  period  ?  We  can.  In  the  so- 
called  letter  of  Ciesar  Augustus  in  Jos.,  Ant.  xvl.  6,  2,  Hyr- 
canus  I !.  is  called  ap^iepsvs  tov  uy^iarov  Hiov"  and  En  the 
book  called '  The  Assumption  of  Moses '  (dating  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era),  the  Maccabcan  princes  are 
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referred  to  as  '  priests  of  the  most  High  God  '  (vL  1 7).'™  This 
was  in  fact  long  the  usual  title  uf  the  ruling  prince  in  letters 
of  divorce  and  similar  legal  documents,  according  to  an  old 
Talmudic  tradition.  Now  remember  that  Mclchi7.c(tcl<.  'king 
■of  rightcousncs.V  is  called  in  Gen.  xiv.  iS,  fr^V  ^8^  jab 
'  priest  of  God  most  High,'  and  can  you  not  sec  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas?  The  favourite  title  of  Jehovah  in  the 
■  later  period  is  precisely  this  —  I^'?y  ^B,'  and  one  of  the 
accounts  of  the  patriarchs"  associated  this  title  with  the 
ancient  priest-king  of  Salem.  What  more  natural  than  to 
take  this  righteous  and  religious  personage  as  the  type  of 
another  priest-king  of  Salem,  whose  conception  of  God  was 
c^cpresscd  in  the  same  venerable  phrase?  It  is  in  fact  in- 
credible that  Fhilo  should  have  been  the  first  to  reflect  on 
the  higher  meaning  of  P^T^b^  and  ti'V?  S(».» 

'ITiere  was,  moreover,  a  special  reason  why  the  thoughts 
of  our  psalmist  should  have  been  directed  to  this  point 
Alcimus,  who  'struggled  '  against  Judas  for  the  much-coveted 
prize  of  the  high  priesthood  (i  Mace,  vii.),  had  really  a  far 
better  claim  to  it.  legally,  than  his  rival,  being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Zadok ;  whereas  Juda.s  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ordinar>'  priestly  families.  Accordingly,  Alcimus's  pretensions 
■were  at  first  favoured  by  the  party  of  k/uisUilm,  or  strict 
legalists  (I  Mace.  vit.  14),  who  were  only  brought  to  recognize 
Judas  ss  not  merely  a  general,  but  a  possible  high  priest,  by 
the  wicked  massacre  of  their  too  trustful  leaders  {see  on  Ps, 
Ixxix.}-  Our  psalmist  justifies  the  popular  decree  in  favour 
of  Simon,"  and  meets  the  objections  of  any  still  doubtful 
khiriidrm,  by  showing  that  Simon,  though  a  'stone  %vhich  the 
builders  had  refused,*  was  a  high  priest  of  a  better  order  than 
that  of  Zadok.  Mclchizcdek  himself  was  his  pattern,  and  that 
not  only  outwardly  but  inwardly.  Proudly  but  truly  said  the 
greatest  of  Babylonian  kings.'  '  I  am  Nebuchadrezzar,  king 
of  righteousness'  {iar  miJari).  It  remained  for  Simon  to 
prove  that  he  too  deserved  this  noblest  of  names.     And  he 


'  See  my  Bolc  on  I'l.  vii.  18, 

'  iJf  /*;£-•  ''/^T-  i"'  35,  26  (i.  102,  H33),  N<Jlict  in  puMiig  how  uiiKili 
^ccpci  b  the  a]l<;£c>ry  i>f  Mclchitnlek  in  Hcb.  vii.  i-io. 

'  In  ihi-  Ojieiiinj;  uf  the  I'tiiUipfiK  Cyliiidcf  InsfriplJon  (tee  Mall,  in  Fntud- 
Jug!  »/ Sot.  tj  BihlieAl  Anix^ltgy,  K«h.  7,  18SS). 
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did  deserve  it  If  his  brother  Judah  was  'the  hammer,'"* 
Simon  was  more  than  this — he  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
rightcou-'f  ruler.  If,  as  v.  6  anticipates  that  he  would,  he 
'  shattered  heads'  of  'lawless  and  wicked  men,'  he  also  'con-  , 
firmed  all  the  lowly  of  his  people'  (i  Mace.  xiv.  14).  Did  I 
not  such  an  one  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  the  Psalter? 
and  was  not  his  encomium  well  wortliy  to  be  assigned  to  the 
golden  age  of  David  ?  I 

But  you  will  ask   me,  Can  a  poet   -so  exuberant  in  his  j 
enthusiasm  for  Simon  really  have  been  inspired  ?     Do  not ' 
his  eulogistic  words  overshoot  their  mark  ?     I  understand  the 
difficulty,  and  sympathize  with  those  who  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  canonical  Scriptures.     My  reply  is  twofold.     First. 
it  appears  to  be  certain  from  many  prophetic  passages  that 
inspiration  was  nut  incompatible  with  .some  harmless  Illusions. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  it,  the 
progress  of  revelation  was  not  psych  otogtcally  possible  other- 
wise.    The  variou.sly  {lifted  Asmona;an  princes  served  God's 
purposes  for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only.     It  would  not  have 
been   profitable  either  to  Israel  or  to  humanitj*  that  they 
should  have  consolidated  a  great  world-empire.    Not  so  could 
the    highest    Messianic    prophecies   be    fulfilled.       liven    the 
successes  of  Jonatlian  and  Simon  and  John  Hyrcanus  implied 
a  decay  of  the  lofty  idealism  with  which  the  war  began  ;  the 
good  things  for  which  they  strove  were  no  longer  purely 
spiritual.     Hut  when  Aristobulus  assumed  not  only  the  regal 
title  but  the  style  and  manners  of  an  Oriental  despot,  the  old 
np(*J  ipg  (' lovingkindness  and   truth,'  Ps.  Ixxxv.  11)   took 
flight  from  the  soil  of  Israel,  and  the  rejoicing  of  one  of  the 
so-called    Psalms  of  Solomon    (xvti.)  over   the   fall    of  the 
Asmonaan  dynasty  was  but  too  amply  justified.^*''     All  this 
is  true  ;  but  could  a  contemporary-  of  Simon's  be  expected  to 
know  it .'    Must  not  a  lyric  poet,  sensitive  to  all  national  im- 
pulses, have  been  earned  away  on    the  full  tide  of  national 
enthusiasm  ?     Is  there  anything  in  this  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  of  inspiration  as  they  are  known  to  us  ?     Secondly,  if 
the  psalmi.st  is  under  an  illusion  as  regards  the  Asmona»n 
family,  he  is  not  so  with  reference  to  the  Messianic  ideal,  of 
which  (as  1  have  said)  he  considers  the  successes  of  Simon  to 
be  an  initial  fuliilmcnt.     The  indirect  Messianic  prediction 
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which  underlies  Ps.  ex.  has  not  been  bch'cd,  nor  were  the 
scribes  altogether  wrong  in  applyiti£\\vi  psalm  to  Ihccxpccted 
Messiah. 


Note  •,  p.  15. 

Sec  DelitMch  or  Rendall  on  Heb.  xi.  34-38.  The  hints  given  in 
this  pQiisage  were  developed  at  great  length  by  St.  Isnnc  of  Antioeh 
(41I1  and  5th  centuries  a.u.),  who  devotes  no  less  ihan  117  tines 
of  his  (Syriac)  poem  'On  the  Bird  which  sang  the  Trisagion'  to 
*  Semonitha  and  her  holy  sons,'  to  Mattaihias.  and  to  Judas  and  his 
brethren.'  The  story  of  the  Maccabees  was,  in  Irutfi,  much  more 
thought  of  by  the  ancient  Church  than  it  is  by  as,  and  we  might 
well  be  led  by  :his  to  'consider  our  ways  and  he  wise.'  Both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  VVcsl,  August  1  was  sanctified  as  the  spiritual 
'  Birthday  of  the  Maccabees,'  by  which,  however,  was  meant  not  the 
entrance  into  rest  of  the  five  heroic  sons  of  Mallathias,  but  that  of 
the  seven  sons  of  '  Semonitha  '  (as  St.  Isaac  calls  this  pious  mother), 
whose  death  of  tenure  i.s  related  (we  may  hojie,  tnithftilly)  in  2  Mace. 
vii.  Doubtless  this  stirring  cpisotle  laid  more  hold  on  the  Cliristian 
imagination  than  the  re^t  of  the  traditional  story.  'The  seven 
Maccabees '  seems  to  have  been  a  common  phrase,  and  to  the 
seven  brethren,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  a  basilica  was  dedicated 
at  Antioeh,  'ut  simul  sonet  et  nomen  persecutoris  et  memoria  coto- 
natoris.'  How  popular  the  festival  (iravryiipis)  of  '  the  Maccabees ' 
was  at  Antioeh  wc  can  gather,  not  only  from  St.  Isaac,  but  from 

lSi.  Chrysostom,  whose  works  contain  two  sermons  'on  the  holy 
MaccalKxs  and  their  mother,'"  St,  Gregory  Naiianjicn  has  also  left 
us  a  fine  oration  on  the  same  subject.'  It  is  largely  based,  however, 
on  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  realty,  as 
Freudenthal  has  shown,  ascrmon  beforca  Hellenistic  Jewish  audience 
on  one  of  the  memorial  days  of  the  Maccabees  (perhaps  one  of  the 
eight  'Dedication'  days)  shortly  Ijcforc  the  Cal!  of  Jerusalem,    All 

[these  eloquent  Fathers  dwell  much  on  the  virtually  Christian 
character  of  these  heroes  of  fiiith,  but  none  as  forcibly  as  St. 
Augustine  in  his  sennons  'on  the  Maccabees,'  whose  words  are  in 
full  accordance  with  the  noble  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.* 

•  (?/'«,  eii.  Bickell,  i.  i5&-t63. 

'  Ojvro.  eti.  1636,  i.  Si6  &c.,  Sja  &c. ;  ef,  v.  gjx  (Swm.  Ixt.). 

'  Optra,  oi  i6jo,  i.  J97  Scz.  (Oral,  smi.), 

'  Optra,  crt.  Ben.,  v.  i2iS.  C219.  '  S«|ue  cnim  post  jiassionom  warn  ccepil 
habere  p>p»lum  ChrU!u«  :  Kcd  illiux  popului  ftal  ex  Atirahani  i;rniius  .  .  ,  Nun- 
dum  quidcni  cral  morluu*  Cluislus  i  led  tnoityrea  cot  fccii  mvt Itucttu  C\>m\v«.* 


Note  ^  p.  15. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  assert  tliat  the  Maccabaan  nge  was  purel)- 
imitativc,  and  to  refer  in  proof  to  the  so-called  Fsolms  of  Solomon. 
These  artificial  and  yet  historically  interesting  works  only  jusi  IaII 
within  our  period,  and  were  not  corripleled  tili  after  its  close  (see 
Drummond,  Tkt  Jewish  Afasiak^  pp.  135-141).  'ITiey  do,  however, 
prove  that  psalm -composition  was  not  extinct.  Ttemember  also  the 
psalms  in  the  Greek  Daniel,  in  Judith  and  Tobit,  in  ilic  'Assump- 
lion  of  Moses  *  (c,  x.,  Mcrx),  and  in  the  copious  Samaritan  literatiire. 

Note  s  p.  15. 

Miriam  and  Deborah  are  both  called  prophetesses  (Ex.  xv.  jo. 
Judges  iv,  4).  Notice  the  use  of  the  verb  '  to  prophesy,'  i  Sam.  \. 
5  &c,  xix.  20  &C.  (see  Tatg.),  Luke  i.  67,  and  cf.  1  Chron.  x.\v.  i. 
3,  On  the  affinity  between  prophecy  and  psalm -WTiting,  see  1  Cof. 
xiv.  36,  and  cf.  Hiclces,  The  Spirit  of  Enthusiasm  Rxordstd  (1709), 
pp.  31,  33  ;  Weiasiicker,  Das  aposlolischt  Zaitalitr,  1886,  pp.  577-579  ; 
Warfield,  in  Exfmitor,  1S85  {i),  pp.  301  &:c.,  321  &a. 

Note  '',  p.  16. 

The  argument  from  the  linguistic  complexion  of  the  set'cral 
psalms  i.'i  generally  less  cogent  than  that  from  the  ideas  and  phrase- 
ological affinities,  and  is  therefore  seldom  referred  to  ir  these 
lectures.     The  linguistii'  evidence  will,  however,  be  given  in  the  case 

certain  psalms  in  the  Appendix. 


Note  •,  p.  16. 

The  writer  of  the  argument  to  Ps.  Iv.  (Ivi.)  in  Corderius's  Catena 
— probably  Theodore  cf  Mopsuestia — felt  this.     He  saj^s,  "ntpneoBia- 

Tfpo^ijTov  irpot  Ttt<  <n>/ji^puf  tos  a(nl!v.  In  Corderius,  too,  we  find 
this  comment  on  Ixxviii.  (Ixxiv.)  4,  ascribed  10  Theodore  :  IloA,Xa;^oi7 
Si  iv  T»(<  it/aX/LoU  ruV  MoxKa^aiW  fiifUirTOi  ruji'  ytiroviuv  uit  ovti&iCovTm*' 
tifCorwf. 

Note  ',  p.  16. 

The  '  Interpreter '  fitr  rxatttnct  of  the  Syrian  Church  still  waits 
for  an  English  monogntph  at  once  cumpkte  and  sympathetic.  Dr. 
Swete's  article  in  the  Pirf.  Chris/.  Biogr.  Ls  full  of  learning,  but 
contrasts  un&ivDuiably  in  tone  with  Bishop  Milne's  article  in  the 


Churth  Quarterty  ftevieiv,  vol.  i.,  No.  i.  Scant  justice  morem-er  is 
done  to  the  Old  Testament  work  of  this  great  theologian,  who,  as 
the  Jesuit  scholar  S.  J.  Flunk  w«!l  observes,  occupies  "a  completely 
unique  position  '  by  his  critical  talent  [Z^itukr.  J.  kaihoi.  T/ieologie, 
1887,  p.  181).  The  fact  of  which  we  arc  assured  not  only  by 
Leonlius  but  by  Theodore  himself  (see  Dr.  Swetc),  that  his  work  on 
the  psalnw  was  the  work  of  a  beginner,  dues  but  increase  our  admira- 
tion for  it.  Theodore  vras  not  in  all  respects  more  competent  in 
later  yeary ;  the  dogmatist  could  not  but  impose  limitationK  on  the 
exegete  (cf.  Harnack,  DogntengeschUhle,  ii*.  78,  79,  note  ').  His 
exegesis  of  the  psalms  may  now  be  studied  with  the  help  of 
Baethgen's  Syriac  researches  (sec  articles  in  Stade's  /xitschrifi,  18S5, 
p.  53  tec  ;  1886,  p.  i6r  &c.,  often  referred  to  here). 


Note  f,  p.  iS. 

This  occasion  justifies  and  explains  the  use  made  of  the  'Sonj^ 
of  Moses'  (cf.  V.  14  with  Ex.  xv.  2,  and  perha|)s  w.  15  and  16 
with  Ex.  XV.  6).  As  this  fine  psalm  will  be  several  times  referred  to, 
let  me  here  (though  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  my  argument,  but 
only  the  general  picture  of  psalm-corn  position)  express  my  thorough 
ftj^feenient  with  De  VVetle,  who,  m  1807,  wrote  thus  of  Ex.  xv,  r-i8  ; 
'  It  is  too  long  and  too  artificial  for  tbc^e  times  [the  Mosaic]  and 
for  a  popular  song.'  '  Otmar's  conjecture,'  he  adds,  'is  not  un- 
plausiblc,  that  nnty  v.  t  (repeated  in  v.  ai)  formed  the  original 
song  '  (Btitriige  ziir  Eitdtitung  ins  A.  T.  if,  216),  Dillmann  himself 
has  the  same  impression,  but  thinks  thai  w.  1-3  may  have  formed 
the  original  song  of  Moseii,  and  that  the  song  as  it  now  stands 
(except  V.  r  7,  which  is  of  later  date)  arose  soon  after  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  This  early  date  of  the  song  as  a  whole 
is,  however,  opposed  to  a  truly  historical  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Israelitish  religion,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  placing  the  poem 
earlier  than  the  historical  songs  in  the  Psalter.  All  the  arguments 
against  pre-Exile,  or  at  any  rate  pre-Josian  psalms,  are  applicable  to 
Ex.  XV.  i-r8.  Verses  1-3  may  be  more  ancient  tlmn  the  rest,  but 
what  means  have  we  for  RkIu^  their  date  ?  It  is  true  v.  i«  is 
copied  in  Isa.  xii.  ih.  But  the  snatches  of  lyric  song  in  Isa.  xii.  are 
full  of  points  of  contact  with  post-Exile  psalms,  and  e-^press  the  joy 
of  the  restored  eviles  in  the  sen'ices  of  the  second  temple-  This 
was  long  ago  shown  by  Rwald,  and  was  confirmed  in  1878  by  Lagarde 
{Semidai,  i.  38),  It  has  been  my  own  view  since  1881.  1  have 
pointed  out  similar  phenomen:!  elsewhere  (see  below,  p.  214). 
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Note  '',  p.  1 7. 

The  [isalniist  speaks  like  a  second  Joshua  (sec  Ps,  xliv.  4,  a 
Macrcabfeon  pAssagcj. 

Note  ',  p.  17. 

This  is  much  more  natural  than  the  view  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  th^t  'ihe  mode'  h  Zerubbabcl.  The  'buiWers*  (cf.  cxxvii. 
1)  are  possibly  ihosc  who  had  reconstituted  the  Jewish  stale  aAer  llie 
Return,  one  of  whom  v?as  Zcrubljabel.  ReineniUur  that  the  Macca- 
bers  were  descendants  of  Aaron,  not  in  the  direct  line,  but  in  the 
collateral  line  of  Jojarib  (1  Mace,  ii-  >)•  The  passage  did  not  much 
attract  the  aiienlion  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  It  is  only  quoted  once 
in  the  Talmud,  and  not  applied  Messianically. 

NoteJ,  p.  1;. 

The  first  being  n^ltj  =  ri  eyMiVia  (John  x.  22).  In  support  of 
Ewald's  vit'w  on  the  '  Feast  of  Lights '  cf.  Grunbaum,  ZcHsckr.  dtr  d. 
mcrg.  Get.  xxxi.  281, 

NOTK  ■■,  p.  1 7. 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  liberation  was  one  of  ihe  leading 
ideas  suggested  by  Ihe  fcaat  in  later  limes.     Henee  the  selection  of 
Ps.  XXX.  as  one  of  the  psalms  for  the  Hanukka.     See  op.  6  and  ra, 
and  notice  (p.  18)  Emma  T^/arus's  fine  adaptation  of  tv  jj.     Of 
course  it  does  not  exclude  Ewald's  view  that  the  rite  of  illumination 
was  adopted  from  heathenism,  and  was  originally  connected  with  thtf] 
feast  of  the  solstice,  i.e.  of  the  new  light  of  the  ■fzai{/Iisk>ry,y,  312). 
Such  an  origin  would  account  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews  (who  had  some  special  festivals  of  their  own)  to  adopt  thtsi 
once  foreign,  though  now  I'alcstinian,  festival  {see  a  Mace  i.  [8»! 
where  it  is  the  feast  r^t  Ticqvowjyiat  ««;  toij  impo^y     Ku'aJd  connects! 
this  solstice  festival  with  the  Chriitian  Epiphany  :  comp.  J.  Rcvn'Ile  on 
the  tran^ormaiion  of  the  Milhriae  festival  of  the  renascent  sun  into 
Christmas  (/-*  rv/igim  a  Rovie  loui  les  Sh-ires,  p.  98).     Macrobiiij , 
confounds  ^  and  ^  {Saturn,  i.  7,  31). 


Note' 


18. 


i 


At  the  passovcr  meal  the  Hallel  was  divided  into  two  paits.     It 
is  to  the  second  port  (Pss.  cxv.-cxviii.),  sung  over  the  fourth  tuid  last 
cup,  that  the  v/iv^nw^s  of  the  Gospels  refers.     Dclit7Jich's  Hebrew] 
N.  T.  well  paraphrases,  'after  they  had  finished  the  Halld'  (Jklaifc 
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xiv.  26,  Matt  xxvi.  30).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  on]y  other 
occxtton  on  which  Jesus  Christ  is  reported  to  have  referred  lo  Ps. 
cxviii.  is  when  He  applied  one  of  His  parables  lo  those  who  rejected 
His  Mcssiahship  (sec  Mark  xij.  10,  11.  and  parallel  passages).  Nunc 
of  the  accounts  of  His  ptirifioaiion  of  the  temple  suggest  that  He 
thought  of  Ps.  cxviii.  and  the  punficaiion  of  Judas  ;  the  Scripture 
quotations  are  from  passages  of  a  more  spiritual  tenor  tlian  that 
vehement  psalm. 

Note'",  p.  18. 

The  faithful  Jews  who  rejoiced  eight  days  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  altar  in  h.c.  165,  tcmcmbered  the  miserable  Keasi  of  Talicmacles 
which  they  had  lately  kept  'like  wild  blasts'  (3  Mace.  x.  fi).  The 
new  l-'east  of  the  Dedication  was  in  tact  regarded  as  a  supplement  to 
that  of  the  Tabernacles  (2  Mace  1.  9).  Thus  the  old  festival  was 
mied  with  a  new  meaning,  and  the  new  one  became  the  interpreter 
of  the  old.  (For  1  can  scarcely  think,  with  Geigcr,  that  the  Greek 
translator  mistook  the  meaning  of  3ri !)  That  the  iccilation  of  the 
Hallcl  on  these  occasions  goes  back  to  Simon,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  Talmud  itself  {PesatAim,  1 1 7t;)  states  that  the  Hallcl  was  insti- 
tuted for  a  twofold  object,  to  celebrate  festival  days,  and  to  com- 
memorate deliverance  from  a  i^reat  danger  (i.e.,  from  t!ie  tyranny  of 
Ajitiochus  Epiphanes).     See  (iriitz,  Monafssthrijt,  r879,  p.  ao». 


Note*,  p,  19. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  patristic  arguments  of  the 
psalms  in  Cordcrius's  Caiena  say  nothing  of  the  po.^sible  Maccabsean 
reference  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  but  explain  I's.  cxvi,  either  of  the  Return  {*o 
also  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  or  of  the  Maccnbecs^i/,  lut  «T<pns, 
fA  (oot'  'Krrioxav  tov  "Ewt^av^  nf>o6tvn-li,n.  (alluding  to  Thcodorct). 

Note  p,  p.  19. 

On  khasWm  see  below,  p.  56,  note".  It  is  worili  noticing  that 
the  word  docs  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  llie  (probably)  Macca- 
bncan  psalms,  nor  yet  in,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  was  frequent, 
however,  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  of  Solomon,  as  can  he  seen  even 
from  the  Greek  version. 


Note  i,  p.  19. 

The  reference  to  proselytes  in  both  these  passages  is  most  easily 
«jcplaitied  if  the  psalms  ore  of  the  Creek  age. 


Gr£gor)'  Naziaiiwn  calls  the  R|>iphany  if  ayCa  rw  ^tmtr 
(OraL  xxxix, ). 

Note  •,  |).  so. 

1  subject,  iiou'ever,  that  the  best  living  scholars  would  not  urge^ 
the  claims  of  David  as  confidently  as  their  predecessors.  Graf 
Baudissin  says  cautiously  that  the  prt'- Exilic  kingship  is  referred  to, 
and  probably  that  of  David,  if  at  Ittisi  [ht-  words  'Sit  thou  at  ray 
right  hand  '  refer  to  David's  priviltgc  uf  aetlinp  up  his  throne  beside 
tht  ark,  the  sjinliol  of  the  tiivine  presence.  An  Asiiionsean  pririce  is 
not  meant,  he  thinks,  because  the  priestly  dignity  belonged  to  this 
family  Ify  inheritance.  (Not,  however,  the  high  priestly.)  See  hii 
Gtsi/i-  d(S  aittest.  frifstert/iums  (1SS9),  pp.  259,  260,  and 
Orclli's  csplanation  in  his  Old  TestamcMf  I'rofihtty. 

Note  ',  p.  10. 

Even  Delitzsch  holds  this  opinion.  This  is  the  single  David* 
psalm,  he  sap,  in  which,  as  in  his  Iwi.st  Words  (3  Sam.  xxiii,  \~i\ 
Dsvid  looks  o\it  into  the  future  of  his  seed,  nnd  has  the  Messiah 
objectively  before  him  {The  Psaltrn,  by  Eaton,  i,  8y),  But  wilt 
IX'litiiach'i  theory  of  these  so-called  1-ast  Words  stand  (see  Lcct.V,)? 
and  ran  wc,  till  a  paralk-l  is  found,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in- 
a  strictly  Messianic  psalm  (see  I^cct.  VII.)?  Elsewhere,  if  I  rightly 
interpret  his  implication.'!,  Delit/jwh  Ku^ests  that  the  Asmoroean 

royally  was  ri;gardcd  by  iu;  friends  a-s  a  fulfilment  of  the  oracles 

in  Ps.  ex.  {Afesiiafiic  Prcfihta;  by  Curtiss,  p.  117),  Tliis  is  a  tacife^fl 
recognition  of  the  plausibility  of  the  Maccabiean  theory,  and  I  cannot^^ 
see  what  prevents  Delitzsch  from  accepting  it  as  correct,  for  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  hold  that  a  Maccab.-ean  jtsalm  is  typically  prophetic  of 
Chri&t  as  that  part.';  of  a  Maccab:ean  prophecy  0)an.  xi.)  are  tj-pi<'-ally 
prophetic  of  Antichrist.  I'or  it  is  noteworthy  that,  though  he  has 
much  10  say  of  the  New  Testament  rcfcrenc&s  to  Ps,  ex.  (Matt.  xxii. 
41  &c.,  Acts  ii.  34-36.  I  Cor.  xv.  15,  ileb.  i.  13.  v.  6,  vii.  i;,  ai, 
X.  ij),  which  he  rightly  rcgard-s  as  determining  the  contcmjxirary 
Jewish  exegesis,  Uclitzsch  makes  no  appeal  to  the  supposed  authority 
of  our  LorxL  He  i«  free,  therefore,  to  give  full  play  to  his  critical* 
(acuity.  l*t  all  younger  students  recognize  the  admirable  fairness  of 
this  truly  evangelical  expositor.  He  knows  full  well  bow  inconceiv- 
able it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  formed  critical  decuioiv 
upon  the  dale  and  authorship  of  the  p.'ialmn.    So  at  least  it  appear* 
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to  me  from  a  roi  superficial  a«|uaintiiBce  with  De!it»ch  and  his 
work*.  Some  of  my  readeis  may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  us  both. 
Let  then),  hovfcver,  answer  ihcsc  questions.  Uid  the  subject  of  the 
AQthoTship  of  Ps.  ex.  fall  within  the  range  of  Christ's  teaching,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  gathered  frotn  a  historical  study  of  the  Gospelx? 
Must  not  so  keen  a  critic  of  the  Jewish  legal  tradition  have  fctt  the 
futility  of  the  current  Fil)1ical  criticism?  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that 
Jesus  simply  assumo  the  premises  of  the  Pharisees  to  pruve  that 
ewen  thus  He  is  nitich  more  than  a  son  of  I  )avid,  that  they  must 
carry  their  Messianic  researches  into  a  far  higher  spiri1u.1l  region? 
I^tcr  on  Jewish  r.ontrcivcT!3iali.>its  abandoned  the  strict  Messianic 
interpretation  of  thi.s  psahn.  Justin  Martyr  (.*.  Tryph.  33,  S3)  and 
TcriulUan  {adv.  Man.  v.  ij)  mention  and  refute  a  view  which  makes 
Hezekiahthe  subject  of  the  psalm.  Messianic  applications,  however* 
still  occur  in  the  Talmud  (see  Pick,  JIthraiea,  Aiiril  t8S6,  p.  137). 

NoTK  ",  p.  20. 

Ewald  writes  thus  :  'Since  David  took  the  field  in  person  on  this 
occasion  [the  campaign  agaiiui  Edom]  it  may  well  have  biren  that, 
as  he  was  previously  offering  siicrifires  and  prayers  at  the  holy  pbce, 
some  prophet  tike  Cad  or  Mathiui  uttered  that  wonderfully  elevating 
oracle  which  supplied  a  poet  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  sUrting-poini 
of  Ps.  ex.,  and  in  which  the  royalty  of  Israel,  comhincd  iviih  ihc 
cheerful  valour  of  the  iwople,  shone  forth  with  unsurpassable  bright- 
ness and  purity'  {Hisfary,  iii.  158). 

Note  ',  p.  ai. 

This  was  still  my  own  view  in  18S4  (see  Tfie  Pr»phtiits  of  ftaiah^ 
vol.  ii.).  The  phrase  '  an  oracle  of  Jehovah  '  (Ps.  ex.  1 )  seemed  to 
me  out  of  character  with  an  age  which  painfully  felt  the  want  of 
prophetic  revelations  (see  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  But  I 
now  sec  that  what  the  age  mis-scd  was  not  occasional  prophetic  Draclci, 
nor  even  recasts  of  old  prophetic  anticipations  in  n  new  form  (with 
belli  of  which  it  was  gratified),  but  true  prophets  aeeordiiig  to  its 
own  too  narrow  conception  of  the  office,  men  who  would  never  be  at 
a  loss,  who  would  have  an  answer  ready  for  any  question,  whether  it 
were  'How  long?"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  9),  or  'Who  is  the  divinely  sanctioned 
high  priest?'  or  'What  shall  be  the  end  of  the  Syrian  tyrant?'  or 
'What  shall  he  the  lot  of  theni  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth?  ' 
Some  of  these  questions  were  answered  by  the  Hook  of  Daniel,  but 
the  continuance  of  apocalyptic  writing  shows  that  the  thirst  for 
insight  into  tlic  divine  secrets  was  hy  no  means  quenched. 


i 
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H  Note  ",  p.  21. 

Nui  improbably  (see  Hiizig)  we  should  read  in  %>.  13,  'and 
Joshua  !>liall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne.'  This  would  imply  that 
Zerubbubcl  wafi  ihe  personage  called  'Shoot'  who  was  to  live  ia 
perfect  hannon}'  with  the  higli  priest  Joshua.  The  erasure  of  the 
names  ftnil  ihcn  be  the  record  oi"a  pathetic  disiUiisiunment  :  Zcrub* 
babel  Jid  not  prove  the  man  that  Haggai  (Hag.  ii.  2o-23)and  Zechariah 
(Zech.  ill.  8,  y,  vi.  fp-ij)  took  liim  for  ;  Joshua,  loo,  according  to 
Zerubbabcl's  (?)  words  in  Esra  ii.  63,  Nch.  vli.  65,  was  not  a  perfect 
priest,  because  he  could  not  decide  by  Urini  and  Thiinnmim. 

Note  »,  p.  3=. 

This  was  always  a  distinctively  Christian  idea  (see  StAiiton, 
Tht  Jewish  and  iht  Christian  Messiah,  pp.  laS,  129). 

NOTE^,  p.  33. 

Hag.  ii.  ao-aj,  Zech.  iii.  8,  iv.,  vi.  9-15.  A  distorted  version  of 
sudi  preaching  reached  Sanballal  (Neh.  vi.  6,  7).  Chrysostoni  men- 
•tions  the  view  that  Zerubbabel  was  the  recipient  of  the  oracles  in 
Ps.  ex.,  and  objects  that  this  prince  was  no  more  a  priest  than 
David. 

NOI'K  *,  p.  32. 

Comp.  Gen.  xltx.  10,  Num.  xxiv.  7,  l^  in  Sept.,  and  see  Frankel 
<{Uet.  den  Einjiuss  der  palasttn.  Exegrse  auf  dit  akxandnn,  Exegete, 
pp.  50,  1S2-5).  The  other  passages  quoted  by  Edershcim  {Jnm  ihe 
Messiah,  \.  71),  after  Ofrorcr,  scarcely  prove  a  further  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  in  Ale^andria.  In  Isa.  \\.  (t  ayyAm 
corresponds  to  ^(f,  and  need  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Hebrew.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Fs.  Ix.\ii.  5,  7  ;  compare  v.  7 
with  Ps.  Ixsxv.  ir,  where  no  one  supposes  the  Messiah  to  be 
referred  to.  Nor  docs  Scpt.'s  version  of  Ps.  ex.  j  at  all  prose  (in 
spile  of  Rev.  xsii.  16)  that  the  tran-vlator  held  a  fuiler  or  more 
definite  Messianic  doctrine  than  the  psalmist.  The  version  may  be 
Eng^shed  thus  :  '  From  the  womb,  as  one  more  glorious  than  the 
morning  star,  have  I  begotten  thee'  (see  linguistic  appendix).  There 
is  nothing  in  this  whichj  from  »n  Oriental  point  of  view,  is  inappli- 
cable to  a  great  ruler  (comp.  Isa.  xiv.  12).  The  pointing  ^jITJ^; 
docs,  no  doubt,  suggest  that  the  iranslalor  regarded  Pss.  ii.  and  ex. 
as  parallel ;  but,  however  prolablc  it  may  Iw,  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
interpreted  Ps.  ii.  of  the  Messiah. 
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Note  ",  p.  3a. 

Besides  this  fnmous  passage,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  symbolic 
value  of  ihe  name  '  David,'  notice  the  way  in  which  the  narratives  of 
Daniel  and  Judilh  (works  of  une<iual  value,  but  in  this  respect  at 
least  parallel)  convert  Nebuchadrezzar  into  a  symljol  of  Aniiochus 
Epiphancs.  I  have  spoken  above  of  Judas  and  his  brethren  as 
typified  by  David.  Strictly  speaking,  howHjvcr,  it  is  Saul  who  typifies 
Judas ;  while  David,  and  partly  Solomon,  !>ymbulizc  the  work  of 
Jonathan  and  Simon.  When  the  two  latter  buried  Judas  they 
adapted  the  burden  of  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and  his  son 
(see  t  Mace.  ix.  it)-it). 

Note'''',  p.  35. 

Against  ^^lsey,  Daniel  i/u  JWpkef,  p.  367,  sec  Ewald,  Hisi^ry, 
T.  360.  Reuss  lias  c-illed  Judas  the  Maccabee  '  the  unitjue  fanatic' 
This  Sib)'lline  poet  l.>e1ong8  Co  the  »ame  class. 


Note  »,  p.  33. 

What  does  this  phrase  mean?  (1) 'From  the  East'?  Ifso,comp. 
irpuc'IIui  r'  'WiXkiv  ti,  Horn.  //.  xii.  239.  From  the  Sibyl'a  point  of 
view  either  Simon  or  any  purely  ide:U  king  might  be  described  as 
coming  from  the  east.  (It  is  misleading  to  compare  Isa.  xU.  2  ; 
Cyrus  would  be  out  of  place  here.)  Or  (2)  '  from  heaven,'  whence 
Cyrus  (line  ^fJ6^,  and  honey  and  fruits,  flocks  and  herds  (line  745^ 
Sec),  are  said  to  come.  The  sun  may  be  mentioned  here  to  suggest 
that,  as  the  Scptuagint  makes  the  psalmist  say  of  the  priest-king 
(Ps.  cix-  3),  the  hero  ypolten  of  would  be  '  born  more  glorious  than 
the  morniny  star'  (jrpo  imo-i^tipov).  The  SibyllinL-  writer  is,  moreover, 
an  Egj-ptian  Jtw,  and  to  connect  a  king  with  the  sun  is  natural 
in  Egypt.  Note,  too,  that  in  Orac.  xiii,  151,  164,  a  Christian 
Sibyl  does  not  scruple  to  call  Odcnathus,  priest-king  of  Palmyra, 

^loirt/iBTOS. 

Note  *■•,  p,  23, 

The  rocntion  of  opKw  suggests  that  some  historical  fact  is  alluded 
to  (cf.  1  Mace,  viii.,  xii.). 

Note  •",  p.  23. 

Like  David  the  king  will  be  guided  by  divine  oracles,  whether 
those  of  Scripture  or  such  as  that  in  Ps.  ex.  i. 
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NoiK  ",  p.  34. 

Hotuniann  thinks  thai  he  is  {/udenthum  und  Chrhttnthum,  r867, 
p.  199).  Schiircr  {71k  Jewish  Ptaf^e  in  the  Time  c/ Jesus  Chriti, 
Div.  ii,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136)  will  hear  of  none  but  %  strictly  MeKKinnic 
interpretation  ;  and  similarly  Stinton  {The  Jnviih  and  the  Ckristian 
Messiah,  p.  1 15).  Against  llie  latter,  see  on  Pss.  xx.,  xxi.  Against 
the  former,  note  that  the  true  Messianic  felicity  is  certainly  placed 
after  the  great  attacTt  of  the  nations  upon  Jerusalem.  It  is  only 
a  foretaste  of  happiness  which  the  Sibyl  describes,  and  her  picture 
Corresponds,  as  we  see,  to  the  paeiical  idealiiation  of  Simon's  reign 
in  theold  sQiigimbeddctl  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  Or,  Drummond,  withsorac 
hesitation,  proposes  the  view  which  1  have  adopted  {Thf  Jewish 
Messiah,  p.  275^. 

Note  f",  p.  24. 

It  vfould  be  a  serious  objection  tu  this  view  if  the  enthusiasm  foe 
the  Maccabees  were  limited  to  Palestine.  From  the  document 
or  documents  (of  ver^-  doubtful  genuineness)  ill  3  Mace,  i,  1-36, 
ii.  1-18,  it  would  seem  that  in  b.c.  14;;  the  Jews  of  Talestinc  an- 
nounced Iheir  happy  deliverance  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  invited 
them  to  eelcbratc  the  newly  instituted  Keast  of  the  Dedication, 
Jtat  that  in  U.C.  124  they  had  to  write  again  with  the  same  request 
Hvven  if  historical,  this  only  proves  that  the  Egyptian  Jews,  who 
had  special  festivals  of  their  own  (Ewald.  JJistory,  v.  358),  were  not 
inclined  to  adopt  at  once  what  they  may  have  regarded  as  a  local  and 
provincial  festival  at  the  bidding  of  the  Jud-iean  authorities.  It  does 
not  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  none  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  sym- 
pathized with  the  great  religious  champions.  There  were  differences 
on  the  subject  of  the  policy  of  the  Maccabees  even  in  Palestine ; 
ifct,  as  /  Maccabees  shows,  this  did  not  prevent  a  full  national 
recognition  at  any  rate  of  the  hero  Judas.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
allusions  to  the  Alevandrine  version  of  Danie!  in  the  Third  Book  of 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  prove  how  early  the  greatest  religious  moiiu* 
ment  of  the  Maccabeean  rising  found  admiring  readers  among  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  (comp.  Sib,  iii.  396,  397  with  Sept.  Dan.  vii,  7,  and 
Sib.  iii.  613  with  Sept.  Dan.  vii.  23,  24).  Prof.  Fuller's  counter- 
argument in  Speaker's  Comm.  vi.  219,  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfac- 
tory. Frankel  has  good  reason  to  speak  of 'eine  auf  festen  Anieicbcn 
u.  Facten  ruhcnde  Gewissheit,  dfuszwischendenBekennern  desselben 
-Glaubens  in  iwei  Nachharlandem  viele  Beruhnmgspunkte  obwalteten  ' 
\Utber  den  Einfiuss  dtrpal.  Exegtse  auf  die  altxandrin.  Hermeneutlk^ 
J).  3).    And  Jost  well  renrurks,  'Hatten  schon  die  gliicklichen  An- 
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strengungen  der  Religionshelden  in  nllcn  Gemcindcn,  wohin  die 
Kuiide  gelangte,  eine  kblixfie  Spannung  umeThalien,  so  mu^*ite  die 
Emennung  Simon's  zuni  Fijreten  allgemeine  B^eisterung  eraeugcn  ' 
(Gfsehichfe,  L  12a). 

N{1TK  '*'',  p.  24. 

I  Mace  xiii.  41  ;  cf.  Joscphus,  Anl.  xiii.  6,  7,  whogiws  the  titles 
of  Simon  as  *  benefactor  and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews '  (on  the  former, 
cf.  Luke  xxii.  25,  and  on  the  latter,  Jos.,  Ani.  xiv.  7,  3 — both  imply 
the  ijosscssion  of  virtually  supreme  authority).  Several  other  cities 
also  dated  new  ens  from  tht-ir  declaration  of  independence  about 
this  lime  (Sidon  from  lit  B.C.),  See  also  1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  and  cf. 
Madden,  Coins <>/ iAe /eufjyp.(tj  (Siiaon struck  coins ^rcAntiochus 
expressly  conceded  the  (irivilege). 

Note  ",  p.  24. 

Josephus  (Ant.  siii.  11,  1)  gives  the  title  to  Aristobulus,  who 
reigned  but  one  year  ;  but  on  his  coins  he  only  calls  himself  high 
priest  (see  Levy,  Gesi-A.  der  jiid.  Mihtsen,  p.  54). 


NothU,  p.  24. 

/feJon's  Pilsrittuige,  by  Otto  Strauss,  a  historical  novel  which 
quickened  my  own  1>oyish  imagination,  places  iUi  reader  in  the 
Judaea  of  the  age  of  Hyrcanus. 

Note  •**,  p.  25. 

Wliether  or  no  Hyrcanus  was  himself  originally  a  Pliarisec  (see 
Wcllhausen,  Pharisaer  uiid  SaJducjer,  pp.  R^9i),  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  Josephuii's  statement  that  the  Pharisees  showed  violent 
hostility  lo  him  {Ant.  xiii.  10,  5).  This  agrecu  with  the  anli- 
Asnxonrean  spirit  of  2  Mace,  and  the  tiitter  langnagc  of  Assumpt. 
Mosii  (v.  1 5),  and  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.).  To  prove  the 
legitimacy  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Hyrcanus  his  friends  would,  of 
course,  appeal  to  bis  su[iposed  prophetic  gift — an  imperfect  substi- 
tute for  the  old  oracular  responses  hy  Urim  and  Thummim.  What, 
then,  were  the  oracles  of  Hyrcanus?  If  I  rightly  understand  Jos., 
Ant.  xiii.  10,  3,  they  came  In  him  by  a  Baih  Q6!  (a  '  daughter- voice ' 
or  '  echo '  of  the  divine  word)  in  the  sanctuary,  as  he  was  offering 
iticcnsc  (cf.  Luke  i.  <>-ii).  Even  the  Talmudic  tradition  concedes 
this  (Ociger,  Ursdm/t,  p.  314),  and  it  is  no  slight  admission,  as  the 
stoiT  in  Sauhedrin  i\a  shows.  The  Sanhedrin  was  holding  its 
iession  in  the  upper  chamber  of  a  house  in  Jeiicho.    Sv.M«t^\T  a. 
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Bath  yol  came  from  heaven  saying,  'There  Is  one  here  who  merits 
that  Ihc  Shechina  should  rtjst  on  him,  even  as  on  our  teacher  Moses, 
but  his  age  vs  not  worthy  of  him.'  Then  the  wise  men  turned  iheir 
eyes  un  Hillel  the  elder.  Joscphus  slates  {Anl.  iii.  8,  9)  thai  the 
Urim  and  Thuinmiin  ceased  to  give  oracles  joo  yiiars  before  he  wrote 
his  Anliyuities ;  conip.  Ezra  if.  65,  Neh.  vii.  65,  which  suggest  that 
the  high  prieatly  lot  was  in  some  way  restored  after  the  Return, 
though  not  immediaiely.  In  spite  of  the  Talmudic  statement  (Sofa, 
4S(^)  we  must,  I  think,  accept  this  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  boiuid  to  take 
Joscphus's  calculation  quite  hterally. 

Note  ",  p.  25. 

See  1  Mace.  xiii.  51.  The  33rd  of  the  month  Iy>'ar  was  kept  as 
a  commemorative  festival  (see  the  calendar  in  Gnitz,  GfstMchte,  iii. 
ed.  4.  [)■  562  ;  cf-  Derenhourg,  Hisfoire,  p.  67). 


Note  "^j  p.  25. 

The  Tyriaii  staters  bear  the  legend  Tvpov  Upat  taX  itriXw. 
Corap.  Jos.,  Ant.  xiii.  2,  j,  Upav  kiu.  amikov  koX  iXttSipav  {of 
JCTusalciM). 

Note"",  p.  25. 

I  interpret  i  Mace.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41,  in  accordance  with  Jx.  27  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  9),  Derenbourg,  however  (J^nmr  des  ehidfs  juives,  1S81,  p. 
291),  thinks  that  the  prophetic  herald  of  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Mai, 
'"•  St  ^)  IS  meant.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  Mishna  lit^pitcd 
questions  are  often  said  to  be  jjostponed  lilt  the  coming  of  Elijah. 
(Conip.  Sola,  481*,  with  the  Barailhd  in  Geiger,  Urschrifi,  p.  213 
note.)  May  not  the  two  interpretations  be  combined?  Joci  ii.  iS, 
29  pointed  to  a  large  outpouriny  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the 
latter  days.  Others  have  seen  an  allusion  in  t  Mace.  xiv.  41  to  DcuL 
xviiL  18  ;  cf.  Num.  xii.  7. 

Note  «",  p.  25. 

In  V.  15  the  right  reading  is  undoubtedly  wpo^ttat. 


I 


Note  pi*,  p.  as. 

No  other  religious  justification  could  be  oifered  of  the  assumption 
ofthe  Davidic  sovereignty  by  the  Asmonasans,  which  (see  Psalm  Sei. 
xvii.  6-8)  seemed  such  2  heinous  offence  to  the  later  Pharisaic 
Opponents  of  that  house.     One  can  hardly  believe  with  M.  Wmes 


that  'son  of  David'  in  the  Hsalms  of  Solomon  is  '  un  tilre  glorieux, 
qui  marque  luoins,  chez  Ic  roi  aprcs  Iwiucl  soupirc  noire  poite,  la 
descendance  niat^rielie  que  li  descendance  spiritucllc '  (//ijAv/r  des 
idits  messianiques,  &&  p.  135). 

Note  ",  p.  26. 

Simon  entered  into  tbc  Acta^  says  out  record,  ^m  oXvtQtwi  .  .  , 
noX  iv  vjLvtiK  mt  t^  t^ats  (i  Macu  xiv.  5 1). 

* 
Note  ",  p.  16. 

In  defence  oi  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  sec  Oscar  Holti- 
mann,  Gtsch,  drs  Voikfs  Israel  (in  Oncken's  series),  ii.  382.  In 
many  pai^sages  the  Greek  translator  evidently  found  tlic  IIc1)rcw  text 
difficult. 

Note  *•,  p.  »6. 

In  other  words  he  became  a  high  priest  who  was  also  a  ruler 
(TJjD'tfTj.  Dan.  \\.  35). 

KOTE  ",  p.  a6. 

'  Or  at  least,'  For  the  duration  of  the  promised  tenure  of  office 
differs  in  tlie  psalm  and  in  the  legal  document.  The  psalmist  ho[)es 
that  the  Mes!>ianic  age  is  beginning  ;  the  scribe,  more  eautiously, 
that  the  A<>mona>an  dynasty  will  bst  till  Ilie  Metisianic  age. 

Note  "",  p.  a6. 

1^  in  the  above  sense  was  usual  at  this  period  (c£  also  z  Chron. 
xxxji.  3 1,  Sept.)  ;  not  so  K*^j. 


Note  ",  p.  26. 

The  old  calendar  in  Megjilalh  'I'aanith  states  that  the  3rd  day 
of  Tisri  is  a  festival,  because  on  it  the  mention  of  God  in  contracts 
was  abolished.  A  Tlarailha  cvpUins  that  formerly  ii  used  to  be 
written  ;  '  In  such  a  year  of  Johanan,  priest  of  the  most  High  God  ' 
{KosM  Jia-Shanak,  t8^).  Johanan  is  here  merely  a  symbol  for  the 
reigning  high  priest  (Ctcigcr,  Uruhri/ft  p.  34  ;  Jost,  CtscH.  dts  Juden- 
fhuins,  i.  379). 

Note™,  p.  27. 
'  Sacerdotes  summi  Dei,'  says  the  I^Attn  version. 
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Note  **,  p.  37. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Mcichiz.edek  is  Ati  old  traditional 
name,  meaning  (as  most  think),  '  i^'edcq  is  king  of  heaven  ;'  comp. 
Adoniicdck.  the  name  of  a  Iting  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  i  ;  but  Sepl. 
reads  Adonibezek).  But  old  religious  na.ines  were  consiamly  lein- 
terpieted  ;  e.^'.,  Yahveh  among  the  Israelites,  and  Assur  (cf.  Schradcr 
on  Gen.  iu  i^t  among  the  Assyrians.  Not  is  the  rendering  '  king  of 
rigliteousnes'j  *  at  all  a  bad  one  ;  'city  of  righteousness'  was  aw 
ide;ilizing  title  of  Jerusalem  as  early  as  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.  25  ;  cf.  Isa.  xix. 
18,  in  Sept. — abigmficantp.xra11clisni)>  'Jerusalem,'  too,  was  probably 
shortened  into  'Salem  '  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  'perfect  city;'  cf. 
Heb,  vii.  3.  The  same  form  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3  <PcrS'*'^  ^S^ ; 
seep.  165).  That  'Salem'  was  an  earliernamt- of  Jerusalem  (Jerome, 
Qitirsr.  in  Gtfi.)  seems  disproved  by  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tabletSi 
(sec  Academy,  Oct.  25,  i8yo),  which  give  the  name  Uru&Um. 


Note  ",  p.  27. 

Cuneiform  researches  have  not  made  it  really  more  probable  that 
Gen.  xiv.  i  -i  7  is  of  pre-Exilic  origin.     But  1  can  afford  to  leave  this 
on  one  side.     Those  who  will  may  argue  that  the  '  uniqueness,' or 
unjiarallelcd  nature,  of  the  contents  of  the  narrative,  supported  as  these 
ore,  in  some  incidental  points,  by  Assyriology,  goes  for  to  prowe 
their  historical  character  (so  apparently  Graf  Baudisstn,  Gisch.  dts 
a.  f.  Prieslert/mnts,  p.  67).     But  the  appendix  to  the  narrative  (wt 
18-ao)  is  certainly  due  to  a  iate,  post-Exilic  editor,  before  wboee 
piophelic  mind  stood  a  vision  of  an  ideal  high  priest  and  civil  ruler, 
and  who  materialiited  this  fair  dream  in  a  corner  of  the  typical 
biography  of  Abraham.     In  the  form  which  his  dream   or  vision 
took  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  or  against  verisimilitude.     It 
is  needless  to  rc-fer  to  the  priest-kings  of  Arabia.     From  the  close 
the  Persian  period  onwards  the  Jewish  high  priest  acted  as  wpoiTTUTTft 
both  In  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  'judged  God's  people  in 
righteoii-sness '  (KccIu.'l  xlv.  14,  a6  ;  cf.  Jos,  Ant.  xi,  4,  8,  and  8« 
I.et:i.   v..  on  Pss.  xx.,  \\\.).     Philo  moreover  actually  s{>eaks  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus  as  sending  ambassadors  with  a  view  to  get  the 
Bible  translated  ir/ms  nv  t^«   'loi'&uaf  ipjfitfiia  Jtol  fitunXtif  i  yip 
ft6ri(  iV  (/V  I'ifti  Afom,  Manj^ey,  ii.  139).     The  appendix,  then,  is 
ideally  and  prophet icaily,  thouf^h  not  historically,  tnic.     if  a  critict 
liberal  in  many  of  his  convictions,  but  conservative  by  tiature,  like 
Giaf  l^udissin,  inclines  to  deny  its  historicity,  one  may  reasonably 
assume  that  many  other  perhaps  over-cautious  critics  will  range 
themKlvea  ultimately  on  his  side. 
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Note  ",  pL  t^. 

The  need  of  ft  jitstification  is  shown  by  the  fact  thai  the  objec- 
tions of  the  strict  iej^aiisis  to  the  Maccab;tan  high  pricsihood  revived 
in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  above,  p.  39,  notc"^). 

Note  "■,  p.  28. 

This  rendering  '  Hammer'  or  '  Hammerer*  implies  the  rending 
'3^0,  which  Kcnnicott  found  in  two  MSS.  of  the  Mcgillalh 
Antiochus,  and  which  may  faiily  be  said  to  lie  corlirmcd  l>y  ihc 
Greek  Mnjdcn/Jaros  («  generally  e=  i>J.  The  Syriac  version  of  th« 
<lrcck  I  Mace,  alao  took  this  view  (giving  Maqbi).  Mr.  Ball  favours 
the  reading  with  p,  but  alters  the  name  to  K?^  (W'ace's^J/tvri/ySo,  i. 
347,  note).  Dr.  Curtiss,  however,  in  his  exhauBtive  monognph  73^ 
JVame  Machake  (l^ipx.  1S76),  prefers  the  more  difficult  reading 
'33D,  which  is  supported  by  Jerome's  MachabKUs. 

Note  ^^\  p.  38. 

Jonathan,  Simon,  and  John  H>TC&nu!i  iPCrc  not,  I  think,  the 
wortdly-niindtd  princes  Wellhausen  takes  tlKm  for  {Die  PharisHer 
und  die  Saddudicr,  p.  85  &c,).  But  there  certainly  is  a  touch  of 
modemness  in  their  ccmiplc-x  cliaraclers  wliich  marks  tbein  off  from 
the  unprogressive  and,  an  unfriendly  critic  might  add,  fanatical 
kkaiidm. 


LECTURE    II. 


Jehovah  !  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  from  one  generation  to 
another. — Ps,  xc.  i. 


LECTURE  11. 

Part  1. — The  itiiic  of  minrt  proprrlo  thi»  inquiry.— Wc  next  coiuMn  Vi^^ 
«vui,  «nd  dx.  whicli  form  a  small  group  wilh  P».  ex.     Ps,  eix..  however,  nuy  be 
nscivcd  ;  il  W3«  iilncvil  whvcv  il  h  (or  n  [lunrly  nii;chnniH:nl  k^uio.      IV  cviii.  u  a 
coiupitiiliuii.  iiiadf  iKcsuinalily  under  Simnn  iIil*  Mnccnticir.^Tbc  ibitd  of  ibc 
three  pMlins  ificctiHy  sci  span  in  Lfciurc  I.  in  IN.  cnjit.    This  loo  i%  Maccabrean, 
as  iniMtiAl  «vif^t.'nco  nnd  ccinddcnci^s  with  pniwi^  in  Mnccn.hrrE  prov«,     A  (il 
psalm   ri:>(  the  <lrtt  'dity   of    Nicanoi. '— AniJ   (l(>c»   n»l  thif   icaull   illvulve 
Maccaln.Mn.  dale  of  olhcr  psnlni^l     Flow  can  wc  scpfirnic  Pss.  c»lviii,-cl.  !- 
Tlie  word  Ifhasi'/iiii  iindet  ceriain  condiiions  an  evidence  ol  "laie. — We  now  i 
Do  any  panlniB  in  HonkK  IV.  and  V.  rwjuife  In  be  ililert  lidinrc  ihe  Mnccabwt  (fl 
at  aiiy  lalv  Ixifytc  txrn)?    .Study  llie  rut  of  tlic  llnllcl  and  of  ihc  HalteluJiJil 
jiKiIms.     Thusj  groups  have  jioinis  of  mulunl  cnnUirt,  and  weic  inc^uniablyJ 
ojmng&l  by  Sininn.     Out  were  nil  i!ic  |)HiIiii%  to  "Id  ?     I'w.  cjiiii,  and  CKiv. 
not  be,  but  piif!t-E>i!e  ihey  must  be  on  the  inlcrnnl  nnii  cKpccinlly  phnu«olo 
evidence.     I'&'ii  c\1yi.  and  cxivii.  ate,  at  Any  rate,  nat  older  than  KchcinUh,  botl 
still  better  siili  tin;  age  nf  .Simon.     The  HnTlelnjnh  psnlms  arc  all  certainly  either] 
of  the   Pertinn   ikr    thi:   Creek   pcriixi.      Pxc.  cxmv.   nail   ciixvi.   are   [itobablj| 
Maecftliiean.     fss.  cxi.  and  cvii.  go  naturally  inth  Pi.  ciix.  (cady  Creek  ?>— ThcJ 
•  Songs  of  Ascent,'  a  collection  of  |»nlm!  for  the  use  of  pilgrims.     Tlitii  dal«] 
discusHd  in  much  deiaiU    They  leflcct  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Jcwk  di 
the  Petsiaji  .iml.  [tethajis,  early  Greek  pctiud. — Iirad'i  Ihint  great  captivity. --al 
Hictoiieal  value  or  the  '  minor  I'mltec' 


Past  II.— Consideration  of  the  remainrng;  twenty-five  pulins.     I^  ciii.  nv 
civ.  are  cleaily  conttmporancous  with   Pss.  cv.-cvii.    (see  llnlleiujali  i»aliiii>),| 
Ps.  ciJT.  more  ditficiill.     Why  not  Missinnic.     Psyclitilogienj  Kiiidy  lA  ihc  poem. 
An  Enilii^  dale  nol  prolKibk-,  in  ^pilcof  the  pnrdtds  in  the  liooli  of  job.    Mar^  of 
the  Persian  period  (cf.  Iso-xxsiv.). — Pss,  cxxxviii.-cxlv.  (' Dnvidic '),  within  which 
Psi.  cxi.-cxiiii.  form  a  minor  Ktoiip.     1'*.  mli.  certainly,  Ps.  cxxiviii.  (iiulobly, 
Maccabreait.— Date  of  Ps.  cxxxix.  singularly  clear  j  perhaps  early  Creeks 
ncKt  prtuse  at  P«.  ci-,  vrhich  is  most  irttelligible  with  a  MaecaliwAn  back 
A  companion  piece  In  IV  ex.  —Why  lliirlccn  psnhns  in  Hooks  IV.  and  V, 
ouigned  In  David, —Pk.  cxxiini..  why  not  early  [ic&t.Ejiilic,  hut  probably  Maeca-'j 
baton. — Ps.  cit.,  why  cnnsiderahly  older  than  the  Maccabe^j  ;  gtrikirgly  illusirald  I 
Neh.  iv.  3-      Ili»lnrlcal  iJgaificnncc  of  Ihis.^The  '  hqil.id  of  new  jongj'  (xciii. 
and  xcv.-c.).     Not  much  Inter  than  the  Second  iKiiah,     Pes.  xci. ,  xcti-,  xciv.  are  ' 
ail  Pcrsiati :  IV  iciv.  from  the  troublous  limes  of  A^ta^cnce!  Ochus. — Vs.  xc,  why  I 
oot   MiiHiic,— How  to  nceoiint  for  the  title. — When  was  the  pMlm   wriltenf  I 
rhinMoIncical  evidence  and  the  chaiactci  of  the  ideas  bring  il  very  near  the^ 
Tcoiganixatiun  of  ihc  church -people. 


PART   I. 

AMALVSIS  OF  BOOHS  IV.  ASl>  V.  CO.WTJNUEO. 

Thk  polh  psalm  is  not  the  starting-point  but  the  goal  of  my 
present  lecture.  Its  solemn  opening  words,  however,  strike  a 
note  to  which  I  fervently  hope  to  be  true  throushout  the 
course  of  this  inquiry.  In  my  previous  lecture  [  began  the 
analysis  of  Hooks  IV.  and  V.,  which  form  a  smaH  psalter  in 
themselves.  I  determined  the  period  of  I'ss.  cxv.-cxviii.  and 
ex.,  our  first  Maccabiean  psalms,  and  showed  that  the  prince 
referred  to  in  Ps.  ex.  was  most  probably  Stmon  the  Maccabea 
The  question  now  arises.  May  we  assume,  on  the  analogy  of 
Ps,cxviii..that  the  psalms  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
small  group  with  I's.  ex.  were  composed  in  the  Maccabaean 
period  ?  These  psalms  arc  cviii.  and  cix.  The  latter  psalm 
may  be  at  once  set  aside  for  future  consideration.  The  lone 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Maccabiean  age.  A 
reason  for  placing  it  before  Ps.  ex.  was  suggested  by  the 
catchword  in  the  last  verse. "  For  he  standclh  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  needy,'  which  leads  on  to  the  'J'tyV  3C  in  Hs.  ex.  t. 
But  Ps.  cviii.  (the  only  Elohistic  psalm  in  the  collection)  was 
presumably  compile*)  from  the  so-called  Davidic  Psalms,  Ivii. 
{w.  8-t2)  and  Ix.  (jt.  7-14),  under  Simon  the  Maccabee,  and 
IS  a  fitting  introduction  to  Ps.  ex. 

I-et  us  pause  next  at  Ps.  cxlix.,  than  which  no  poem  in 
the  P.satter  is  more  clearly  Maccabawm.  This  is  no  hymn  of 
universal  benevolence,  like  Ps/t.  Ixxxvi.  and  cxlv.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  great  conspiracy  against  Israel  and  his  God  deserve 
no  better  fate  than  that  of  Midian  and  of  Sisera  (:■.  9,  ef. 
Ixxxiii.  iO-[  j).  The)'  are  the  '  peoples  that  delight  in  wars  ' 
(Ixviii.  31)  ;  it  remains  for  the  'friends  of  God,'  however  averse 
to  it  by  nature,  to  seize  the  two-edged  sword,  and,  lifting  a 
song  of  praise,  to  advance  to  battle  {v.  6).     Is  this  poetry  or 


history  ?  It  fs  both.  Notice  the  unsought  coiiicrdencc  of 
V.  6  with  2  Mace.  xii.  37,  i  Mace.  iv.  J3,  and  2  Mace.  xv.  26. 
27.  Can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the  psalm  expresses  the 
nalionaJ  rejoicing-,  not  at  the  return  from  Habylon,  but  at  the 
victories  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  more  especially  (cf.  p,  178, 
note  ')  his  last  victory  over  Nicanor  at  Adasa  in  March  161? 
That  was  a  high  festival  day  when  the  conquerors  entered  the 
city  and  joined  the  anxious  holiday  makers  in  the  feast  of 
Purim.  Well  may  this  psalm  have  been  sung  when  the  'day 
of  Nicanor'  was  first  kept  in  memory  of  this  great  <talv<ition 
(i  Mace.  vii.  49,  2  Mace,  xv.  36),° 

Hut  docs  not  the  Maccabaean  date  of  this  psalm  carry  with 
it  that  of  others  ?  ^  Read  Pss.  cxlviii.  and  cxiix.  together,  and 
especially  compare  cxlviii.  14  with  cxlix.  i.and  you  will  agree 
with  mc  that  the  two  psalms  cannot  be  seimratcd  in  date. 
And  now  it  is  time  to  say  why,  although  in  itself  the  term 
khasldlm  ('pious  ones,'  "friends  of  God  ')  is  not  distinctively 
Maccabtean,  yet.  taken  in  connexion  with  other  ex^etical 
phenomena  which  point  to  the  Maccab^an  age.  it  steps  at 
once  into  importance  as  an  evidenceof  the  first  value.  In  the 
Maccabaian  ri.-iing  khasidim  ('AcrtSatoi'')  was  the  name  given 
to  those  '  mighty  (or,  perhaps,  capable)  men  '  who  joined  the 
volunteer  Church  Army  under  the  aged  Mattathias,  and  'smote 
sinful  men  in  their  anger  and  lawless  men  in  their  wrath'  (i 
Mace,  ii.  44).  Judged  by  a  modern  standard  they  may  be 
found  wanting.  Dean  Stanley  complains  that 'their  obstinate 
foolhardiness  vexed  Ihe  great  soul,  and  their  narrow  sclfi.sh- 
ness  cost  the  life  of  Judas.' '  But  it  was  a  passionate  love  of 
the  sacred  deposit  of  pure  religion  which  animated  them,  and 
if  they  took  umbrage  at  the  treaty  between  Judas  and  the 
Romans,it  must  be  admitted  that  this  alliance  wai  in  flagrant 
contradiction  to  the  traditions  of  the  higher  religion.  It  was 
not  to  renew  the  ideal  kingship  of  David  that  they  had  taken 
the  sword,  and  '  the  lofty  hymns  divine  '  which  were  *  in  their 
throat '  were  inspired  far  less  by  the  slaughter  of  God's 
enemies  than  by  His  wondrou.s  and  adorable  perfections 
^cxlviii.).  They  sing  for  joy,  not  only  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
but  in  the  recovered  .sanctuary,  where  Simon,  as  it  would 
appear,  reorganized  the  service  of  song  in  a  nobler  style. 
'  Jestriih  Ckiuxk,  iii.  UJ. 
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There  it  was  that  'Hallelujah'  was  understood  in  its  full 
significance  as  the  song  of  creation's  priest  to  creation's  God 
(Ps.  cl.).  Consistency  requires  us  to  make  Ps.  cl.  contempo- 
raneous in  origin  with  its  two  prcdcce^orsv 

And  now  sec  how  these  closing  psalms  confirm  the  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  Pi  ex.  Comparing  Ps.  cxHx.  7  with 
Ps.  ex.  5i  's  it  not  clear  that  the  writers  rqjard  the  Jewish 
victories  which  they  have  witnessed  as  the  beginning  of  a 
world-judgment,  the  agents  in  which  will  be  the  true  [sniclitcs 
{c(.  Dan.  viL  26) ;  in  short,  that  both  psalms  arc  gcrminally 
Mcs.sianic  ?  Next  obscr\-e  that  in  ]'.>:.  ex.  3  we  have  the  rcmarlc- 
able  phrase,  'Thy  people  are  sclf-dciotion  ; '  but  we  do  not 
find  anywhere  in  \*s.  ex.  that  distinctively  Maccab;can  term 
(which  occurs  in  Pss.  cxiviii.  i4,cxlix.  I,  5)  kiiasldim.  That  is 
true ;  but  notice  the  definition  of  khasUitm  given  in  1  Mace. 
0.  43, '  every  one  that  freely  devoted  himself  for  the  law." 
Does  not  this  at  once  explain  the  concise  phrase  in  Ps.  ex.  3. 
and  show  that  it  is  really  .synonymous  with  ■  Thy  people  are 
khasidim  '  ?  Is  not  the  case  for  the  contemporaneousness  of 
these  psalms  reasonably  complete  ?  And  if  one  of  them  be 
Maccaba;aii,  must  not  the  others  be  so  too  ? 

!  now  advance  a  step,  and  inquire.  Are  ttierc  any  p.salms 
in  these  two  book.s  which  require  to  be  dated  before  the 
Maccaba;an  period,  or  at  any  rate  before  that  promulgation  of 
Ihc  Law  without  which  the  Maccabacan  heroes  would  have 
had  nothing  to  fight  for  ?  Take  the  larger  groups  to  which 
Pss.  cxv.-cxviii.  and  cxlviii.-cl.  respectively  belong,  one  of 
which  (P-ss.  cxiii.-cxviil)  is  called  the  Mallei  or  the  Egyptian 
Hallel,  and  the  other  (Pss,  cxlvi.-cl.)  the  Hallelujah  psalms. 
Both  groups'  present  phraseological  andother  linguistic  points 
of  mutual  contact.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  anaiigt-mcnl 
of  both  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Simon ;''  but  of  course  it 
docs  not  follow  from  thi-s  that  all  the  psalms  were  new.  Pss. 
cxiii.  andcxiv.  have  affinities  with  the  great  body  of  literature, 
partly  lyric,  partly  prophetic,  which  was  called  forth  by  [sracl's 
second  wonderful  delivemnce  from  foreign  bondage"  They 
tan  hardly  be  earlier,  and  may  be  even  later,  than  Rzra's  and 
Nchcmiah's  time.     Pss.  cxivi,  and  cxlvii.  are  at  any  rate  not 

'  Sec  Ehrt,  Ad/anuugiitil  uttd  Ahttkluu  dti  rsatteri,  p.  8j. 
•  With  reganl  to  tli«  H»IIt1  wc  abftve,  p.  33,  not*  •. 
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products  of  an  earlier  period  ;  one  could  easily  prove  this, 
granting  critical  principles,  from  the  literary  and  linguistic 
evidence.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  referred  to  in  cxivii.  2,  13,  is  that  which  was  cele- 
brated in  B.C.  444'  (Neh.  xii.  27),  or  that  in  B.C.  142  {see 
I  Mace.  xiv.  37).  It  would  be  delightful  to  know  some 
of  the  psalms  with  which  Nchemiah's  dedication-feast  wius 
celebrated."  Still  we  must  not  be  too  confident.  The 
picture  in  Ps.  cxivii,  may  possibly  be  true  to  the  facts  of 
the  great  governor's  time,  but  it  corresponds  almost  more 
strikingly  with  the  age  of  Simon.''  The  reference  to  the  law 
(tT.  19,  20)  agrees  equally  well  with  both  periods.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  these  psalms  received  their  full  meaning 
when  Simon  reorganized  the  arrangements  of  the  temple. 
Not  without  some  reason  did  a  noble  pioneer  of  modem 
Jewish  scholarship— Nach man  Krochmal  —  call  Pss.  cxlvi.-cl. 
the  Greek  Hallel,'  because  it  was  collected,  if  not  entirely 
composed,  in  the  Greek  period.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Pss.  cxiil.-cxviii.  (of  whose  title  '  the  Egyp- 
tian Hallel '  Krochmal  was  thinking)  have  an  equal  claim  to 
this  appellation. 

Let  us  now  extend  our  range  of  Inquiry  to  the  rest  of  the 
poems  which  are  in  the  widest  sense  Hallelujah  psalms 
There  are  altogether  seventeen  which  have  a  right  to  this 
designation,  because  they  all  bear  on  the  front  the  formula 
/la/Mu /ii/i,  *  prahc  yc  Jehovah.'-'  The  remaining  psalms  of 
this  large  group  are  cv.,''  cvi.,  cvii,,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxxxv.,  and  cxxxvi. 
The  two  last  are  undoubtedly  the  least  original  in  the  whole 
Psalter,  and  some  perhaps  may  doubt  whether  an  age  so  full 
of  inspiration  as  the  Maccabaean  could  have  produced  them. 
But  that  Pss.  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi.  are  dependent  upon 
Maccaba:an  psalms  (the  one  upon  I's.  cxv,  and  the  other  on 
Ps.  cxviii.),  is  certain,  and  why  may  not  the  authorities,  even 
in  this  stirring  period,  have  had  the  practical  wisdom  to 
employ  some  less  gifted  persons  to  produce  a  few  plain 
hymn.<:  for  liturgical  use?'  Pss.  cv.  and  cvi.  mu-tt  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  Psalter  at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
period,  for  they  contribute  to  the  imaglnaty  psalm  in 
I  Chron.  xvi,  7-36  ;  in  otlier  words,  are  not  Maccabxan.  B 
wc  can  go  further  than  this.     The  trilogy  which  they  form 


with  Pa.  cvii.  °  is  not  merely  prc-Maccab.xan  and  [seecvii.  2, 3) 
post-Exilic,  but  can  bo  determined  by  the  literary  allusions 
(for  which  sec  the  commentaries)  to  be  not  earh'er  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  Persian  period.  With  regard  to  ¥s.  cvii.  I 
will  only  add  that  it  contains  (v.  11)  the  divine  name  'Elyon, 
which,  perhaps  from  its  Phcenician  association,  was  avoided 
by  the  prc-Exilc  prophets  and  by  Ezekiel. '  I'ss.  cxi." 
and  c.NJi.  were  obviously  not  written  as  Hallelujah  psalms. 
They  must  originally  have  been  without  the  opening 
Hallelujah,  and  have  been  followed  by  Ps.  cxix,  All  three 
belong  to  the  class  nf  alphabetic  psalms,  in  which  cverj*  verse, 
or  haif-verse,  or  group  of  verses  begins  with  one  of  the 
twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  taken  in  order. 
All  three  are  equally  appropriate  for  private  and  for  liturgical 
use.  They  are  the  work  of  diligent  students  of  the  religious 
classics  of  Israel  (the  Torah  in  the  widest  sense),  who 
would  fain  propagate  their  own  peaceable  and  pious  type  of 
character.  They  might  have  taken  for  their  motto  those 
fine  words  in  Ps.  cxix.  (v.  54), '  Thy  statutes  arc  the  subject 
of  my  songs  in  the  house  where  I  am  a  stranger.'  Their 
post-Exile  origin  needs  no  proof.  Ps.  cxix.  in  particular 
contains  traces  of  that  internal  struggle  of  growing  intensity 
between  the  Hellenists  and  the  strict  Jehovists  which  preceded 
the  violent  measures  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  author 
is  a  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  '  divided  ones  ' 
(i.c.,  the  religious  com  prom  i.sers)  in  v.  1 13  are  the  forefathers 
of  the  Sadducccs.  The  psalm  evidently  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Maccabitan  portion  of  the  Greek  period." 

U  is  natural  to  refer  next  to  Pss.  cx.x.-cxxxiv.,  a  little 
Psalter  called  'the  Songs  of  Ascents,'  or  better  '  of  Ascent ' 
(compare  Ex.  xxxiv.  24).  which  was  originally  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  Hallelujah  groups.^"  Probably  it  is  a  portion  of 
a  larger  collection  of  spiritual  songs  which  the  pilgrims  sang 
(a.s  the  Russian  piign'ni.s  in  Palestine  sing  hymns)  to  enliven 
their  journey  to  the  Holy  City.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  contents  ;  the  pilgrims  were  not  like  the  narrow-minded 
and  fanatical  crowds  which  swarm  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  to  Mecca.  Their  religious  tone  and 
special  interest  in  Mount  Zion  prove  them  to  be  subsequent 

■  See  below  on  Pw-  sci.-xeii. 
II 
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to  the  centralization  of  tt-orshtp  in  the  reif^n  of  Josiah.'  Wc 
may  therefore  at  once  set  aside  the  titles  (found  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  in  the  true  Scptuagint),  which  assign 
four  of  these  songs  (cxxii..  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.)  to  David.' 
and  one  (cxxvii.)  to  Solomon.  The  only  psalm  which  a  modern 
reader  might  be  tempted  (with  Dc  Wcttc,  who  yet  has  his 
doubts)  to  ascribe  to  Solomon,  is  cxxxit.  Not  only  arc 
;i'.  y-io  put  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon  by  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chron.  vi,  41,  42),  which  of  course  is  but  a  literary  fiction, 
but  vt:  0  and  8  contain  a  distinct  reference  to  the  ark.  This 
reference,  however,  is  introduced  dramatically,  nor  can  the 
pulm  be  separated  from  others  of  the  post-Exile  period  in 
which  ancient  promises  arc  placed  in  a  new  setting.  Was  it 
written  during  the  governorship  nf  the  native  prince  Zcnib- 
babcl,  around  whose  head  the  Messianic  hopes  of  Haggai  and 
Zcchariah  played,  and  who,  as  the  wild  growths  of  later  legend 
prove,  was  followed  with  the  admiring  love  of  subsequent 
generations?'  If  so,  it  is  a  fresh  record  nf  a  pathetic 
moment  in  Israel's  history  which  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  But  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  comparative  principle,  which  dictates  the  grouping 
of  parallel  psalms  with  a  view  to  determining  their  date,  to 
assign  it  to  a  somewhat  earlier  part '  of  the  same  period  as 
its  twin  brother  Fs.  Ixxxix.,  that  is  to  the  last  ccntur>'  of  the 
Persian  rale.  What  a  fulness  of  meaning  is  reflected  upon 
w.  9  and  16  (cf  ex.  4  and  cxlix.  5]  from  the  Maccabxan 
period,*  which,  no  doubt,  is  still  in  the  distance,  but  is  being 
prepared  for,  alike  by  the  growing  corruption  of  the  priest- 
hood,and  the  cIrjBcr  combination  of  those  faithful  worshippers 
known  as  khasltiim  I  ■  Troubles  enough  there  were  for  Israel 
in  this  and  in  the  preceding  century,  though  there  was  a  lull 
when  Ps.  cxxxii.  was  written.  Not  only  did  satraps  and 
their  deputies  plunder  the  land,  but  a  succession  of  Persian 
generals  on  tlieir  wtxy  to  Eg>-pt  brought  it  near  famine 
through  the  vast  supplies  of  food  which  they  demanded.  The 
defilement  of  the  temple  by  BagOses  (under  '  the  other 
ArtaxLTscs  '\  and  the  '  enslavement '  (Jos.,  Anl.  xi.  7,  l),  took 
place  probably  about  3S3.    Disgraceful  as  the  first  part  of  the 

•  See  I  Etdfu  i!L.  It.    In  Ecchn.  xlix.  Ibere  \i  already  a.  d^  <rf  Mm. 
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story  is  to  the  leading  family  of  the  Jews.  iTie  retribution 
must  have  still  further  cmbittcrtxl  the  relations  between  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  It  is  not  impmbablc  that  tlic 
Jews  joined  other  nations  in  revolting  in  363,  and  certain 
that  they  did  so  between  558  and  350.  W'c  learn  from  an 
early  chronol(^ist  that  captive  Jctvs  were  settled,  *  some  in 
Hyrcania  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  others  in  Babylonia."  It  was 
the  third  of  fsrael's  great  captivities.' 

More  than  once  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  (o  call  these 
facts  to  mind.  We  do  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  estimate  the 
manifold  and  growing  nnhappiness  of  the  Persian  period  (see 
on  Ps.  Ixxxix.).  And  yet  there  were  momcnfcs  when  Israel, 
engrossed  by  its  religion  and  somewhat  less  tormented  by  its 
oppres.'^ors  than  usual,  could  indite  the  happy  psalms  embodied 
in  the  pilgrim  song-book — such,  for  instance,  as  Pss,  cxxxiii. 
and  cx-vxiv.,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  comparative  prin- 
ciple, I  treat  in  connexion  with  Ps.  cxxxii.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  {Ecu 
quam  bonunt)  is  not  a  disguised  exhortation,  whether  to  Abusa- 
lomand  .Amnon  (as  CastclH,  regarding  the  psalm,  against  the 
linguistic  evidence,  as  Davidic),  or  to  the  supposed  rival 
chiefs,  Zcnibbabcl  and  Jo.shua  (as  GratK).  It  is  a  pure  and 
lovely  encomium  on  the  brotherly  love  fostered  by  the  Jewish 
trav^vpM.  Students  of  Pentateuch  criticism  will  notice  the 
suggestive  reference  to  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest. 
The  psalm  was  placed  here  by  way  of  illustration ;  it 
represents  the  promises  to  't'\o\\  in  I's.  cxxxii.  13-18  as 
realized,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
Davidic  house.  Its  author,  however,  must  have  lived  in  an 
earlier  and  happier  period  than  the  writer  of  Ps.  cxxxii. 
The  case  of  P.s.  cxxxiv.  is  different.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Bt  should  not  be  a  late  composition,  as  its  place  among  the 
■l*ilgrimagc  songs  suggests.  It  is  one  of  those  plain  and  unpoctic 
liturgical  compositions  of  which  1  spoke  before,  and  upon  the 
analogy  of  I's.  cxvii.  (a  .■^till  shorter  liturgical  form),  we  may 
assume  that  it  was  used  as  the  introduction  to  some  fully 
developed  psalm,"  From  the  fact  that  Ps.  cxxxv.  in  our 
Bibles  actually  begins  with  almost  the  same  form  of  words," 
we  may  be  tempted  to  conjecture  that  P.ss,  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi. 
were  included  in  the  Pilgrimage  Song-book,  as  the  pilgrims' 
nirwell  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude.     But   I  hesitate  t<k 


adopt  this  view,  for  1  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Songs  of 
A.scent  were  not  completed  before  the  Maccaba:an  period. 

A  hint  may  now  be  taken  from  the  Chronicler.  In 
2  Chron.  vi.  40-43  there  arc  quotations,  more  or  less  com- 
ptctc,  from  I's.  cxxx.  2,  and  from  Ps.  cxxxti.  8-10.  This  makes 
it  in  some  degree  probable  that  Pss.  cxxx.  and  cxxxii.  (both 
evidently  congregational,  though  the  former  is  more  quietisUc 
in  tone)  were  composed  in  the  same  period,  though  scarcely 
at  the  same  time.  The  latter  psalm  was  written,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  very  long  before  a  grievous  desolation  of  the  land 
and  violation  of  the  Temple.  And  surely  no  smaller  trouble 
can  have  occasioned  Ps.  cxxx. — that  unique  expression  of 
contrite  self-abasement  and  confidence  in  God's  covenant-love. 
As  historical  students,  we  cannot  interpret  the  Df  Profundts 
in  the  manner  of  Luther  and  Wesley  and  of  that  fine  old  poet 
Phineas  Fletcher.  It  is  not  fnum  the  deeps  of  purely  -spiritual 
despondency  but  from  a  'sea of  troubles'  that  the  speaker  cries 
to  his  God/  His  sense  of  sin,  or  rather  of  sins,  has  been 
stimulated  by  some  sore  trouble  which  has  befallen  the 
church-nation.  The  p]edE:e  of  foi^veness,  too,  for  which  the 
sufferer  pleads,  is  not  merely  a  spiritual  but  a  temporal  bless- 
ing— a  fact  of  serious  import,  to  which  we  shal3  return.  In 
the  next  psalm  "  (a  work  of  the  same  circle,  if  not  of  the  same 
author,  as  Ps.  cxxx.),  Israel  has  quieted  his  perturbed  mind, 
and  waits  patiently  for  that  forgiveness  which  must,  he  feels, 
already  be  on  its  way.  'Though  it  tarry.'  says  the  leader  of 
the  choir  to  his  companions,  'wait  for  it ;  yea.  hope,  Israel,  in 
Jehovah  from  henceforth  even  for  ever'  (Ps.  cxxxi.  3;  cf. 
CKXX.  7).  Not  for  such  an  one  are  tlic  plots  of  the  political 
l>arty,  nor  the  speculations  of  the  '  wise  men '  touching  the 
deep  things  of  God's  moral  government. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  Ps.  cxxxiit.,  the  tone  of  which  will 
lead  us  to  combine  it  with  Fss.  cxxi.,  cxxii.,  cxxiv.-cxxix. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  the  Return  from  the  Exile 
even  in  cxxvi.  l,  cxxvii.  1,  but  who  can  believe  the  "literary 
miracle  '  of  a  pre-Exilc  origin  ?  Fair-minded  students  will,  1 
hope,  agree  tliat  all,  even  tlic  127th,"  in  spite  of  its  title  in 
the  Hebrew,^''  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  other  Psalms 


I 


« 
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of  Ascent      Ps.  cxxv.,  for  instance,  expresses  the  deepest  fl 
[         ground  of  Israel's  misery  under  heathen  rule,  viz.  the  fear  of^f 
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bein^  tempted  to  acts  of  mSddity  (compk  r.  ■%  witli  Ps.  xin. 
14.  and  V.  5  wth  cxix.  1 13).  Ps.  cxsix,  adds  that,  submis- 
si%-e  as  Israel  may  be,  it  is  hated  b>*  its  nnghbouis  for  its 
strange  exclusi\*ei»ess.  Pss.  cxx.  and  cxsiii.  arc  not  included 
in  this  little  gruup,  beti^  distiiKtly  [icrsccutian  psalmii.  Read 
them  in  in\-ersc  order,  and  they  become  a  record  oTdcqicntng 
misery  amidst  malicious  iKighbnurs  and  under  tnT3>|K>nsiblc 
tyrants.  They  may  be  referred  cither  to  the  lime  (wrccdint; 
the  arrii-al  of  Nchcmiah,  or  (comparing  Psai.  Hi.  and  l\'ii.)  to 
a  5till  later  period,  not  far  from  that  of  Ecclcsiastc,')^ 

And  now  we  can  sum  up,  so  far  as  irgai'tls  the  Sonjrs  of 
Ascent  This  httic  hymn-book  is  a  minor  of  the  (tuctualing 
fortunes  and  fcetings  of  [sracl  during  the  Persian  and  pcrhajM 
the  early  part  of  the  Greek  jjcriod  (when  the  Diaspora  became 
more  extensive).  It  reveals  a  strong  but  not  storm  lly-exci  ted 
feeling  for  church  and  nation,  and  a  sweet,  chiliilike  spirit  of 
devotion.  It  shows  that  we  must  not  judge  of  the  [xrrioti  re- 
ferred to  entirely  from  the  complaints  of  Bcctc^iastcs,  who  is 
indeed  on  one  side  convicted  of  exaggeration  by  the  portrnit 
painterof  the 'virtuous  woman'  (I'rov.  xxxt.  lo-3t).'*  There 
was  much  pure  and  bright  domestic  life,  based  upon  the  fcar 
and  love  of  God  (Pss.  cxxvii.,  cxxviiL),  and  much  spiriliml 
love  of  the  forms  of  worship  (Pss.  cxxii..  cxxxiii-),  lluuigh, 
being  true  to  facts,  the  picture  is  not  cTiIirely  without 
shadows. 


NOTK  •,  p.  4B. 

So  Gralz  ;  he  disputes,  however,  die  existence  of  Purim  lo  early. 
So,  too,  Zunz,  who  asks,  '  Would  ttie  Jews  have  inndc  b  new  reMival 
on  the  t3th  (of  Adar),  if  ilie  nth  were  recognized  as  the  fcaiit  of 
Purfiti  ? '  I  have  ventured  to  call  this  hypereriticism  {Enr.  /frit.  viii. 
56)).  There  is  also  a  Talmudic  tradition  on  the  'day  of  Nicanor' 
(Talm.  Bab.,  Taanilh,  iM),  with  which  thnt  in  Maccabees  ihould  be 
compared.  Xicanorwas  n  Greek  eparcli,  who  e^'ery  day  lifted  up  hii 
hand  against  Jerusalem  and  >aid. '  \\1icn  will  it  fall  into  my  hands,  so 
that  I  can  Cicad  it  down  ?  '  Bui  when  the  ruleof  the  Asmonxan  house 
had  oveqiowereri  him,  they  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  tot-H,  and 
hung  them  up  on  ihc  jiptcs  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  words,  'On  the 
mouth  thai  spoke  so  proudly,  and  on  the  hand*  which  lifted  ihetn- 
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Klvcsupagainst  Jerusalem,  shall  vengeance  be  ialcen'(Wiinschc,  Dtr 
tair.  Talmud,  i.  438).  Schiirer  ^ttjrvcs  wilh  Gr^tz  as  10  the  date  of  the 
victory. 

NOTK  ^  p.  48. 

The  alternative  is  to  refer  Pss,  cxlviii.  and  cxiix.  (as  well  as  cxhn., 
cxlvii.,  cl.)  10  ihe  circuinntarict-s  described  tii  Neh.  iv.  and  vi.  (sec 
DiUmann, yiMr^W'ic'r/.  dtiftschc  Tfxohgie,  iJ^sS,  p.  467,  &c.),  a  course 
which  is  not  eciually  favoured  by  the  contents  of  those  psalms. 


Note  ",  p.  +8. 

1.  As  to  ihe  word  'Air.  employed  in  i  and  a  Mace.  Its  Hebrew 
connexion  la  obvious,  and  in  tlie  light  of  this  it  is  difliciilt  not  to 
regard  the  khtisidint  of  thoic  pEotms  which  on  other  grounds  are 
prolxibly  Maccaba-an,  as  niainK-  at  least  consisting  of  ihe  Asidse^n 
party.  The  I\sIii(lo  translator  of  the  Psalms  however  did  not  sec 
this ;  hence  the  misleading  variety  in  his  rendering  of  khattdim. 
The  Syriac  translator  of  1  Mace,  is  in  another  way  equally  blind. 
He  servilely  reproduces  the  Greek  term  (t  Mace.  ii.  42,  Lagardc  ; 
ii.  43  and  vli.  13,  .'Vmbrosian  MS.),  e.\cept  at  vii.  13  (Lagardc), 
which  he  mistransl-ites.  The  term  khasidtm  or  "AtnSuroi  has  been 
thought  to  be  connected  with  '  Essencs,'  but  this  is  philologically 
tropossitjie  (comp.  I.ighlfoot,  Coiossinns,  ed.  3.  p.  35S).  3.  As  to 
the  statenieiitt*  respecting  the'Ao-.  Thoiewho  tallied  round  *  Matta- 
thias  and  hi:<  friends'  arc  described  in  1  Mace.  ii.  43  as  (m) 
trwayuyif  'Xai^nlnw  (Geigei  and  Tischendorf  howe^^er  prefer  the 
reading  'IfHiSni'mi'),  {&•)  hrxtifml  Swafni  iwil  'liTpaijK,  (<*)  irSs  u  tiitivaux- 
^fiivai  Tw  f',).^.  Here  {f>)  is  clearly  limited  by  (r) ;  the  'valiant 
men'  are  primarily  va^iKoi';  they  have  won  their  spurs  in  Biblical 
study  (?'n  'Vaj  in  the  wider  sense).  This  meaning  is  cunlirmed  by 
I  Mace.  vii.  ij,  13,  where  the  'AiriSaiuc  arc  members  of  a  crvcaywy^ 
ypafifjMriati;  which  gives  the  exact  force  of  the  phmse  in  (a).  The 
context  in  which  this  last  pas^ge  occurs  is  important  bistorrcally. 
When  the  Syrian  king  Demetrius  sent  Baceliides  lo  rcinstal  Alcinms 
as  high  priest,  the  Asidieans,  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  hi';  cLnims, 
and  trusting  his  friendly  words,  made  peace  with  him.  The  mas- 
sacre which  followed  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  Ps.  Lxxix.  a  {%ec  p,  93). 
The  third  jussage,  which  refers  to  the  'Atr.  (;  Mace.  xiv.  6).  rs-pre- 
sents  ihein  as  more  conspicuous  in  the  war  than  they  really  were. 
The  author,  who  lived  in  the  last  century  b.c.,  did  not  know  who 
the  'Aff.  really  were,  and  confounds  them  wiih  the  personal  adherents 
of  the  Maccabxan  brothers  (called  in  i  Mace  is.  36,  28,  'IbefiietKb 
of  Judas  7. 
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Note  '',  p.  +5. 

Notic«  also  ihat  the  ideal  of  righteousness  in  ex.  4  corresiionds 
with  the  dcscriptioa  of  the  faithful  who  joined  Msttathias  in  the 
mounuiiis  as  'many  that  sought  righteousness  and  judgment'  {i 
Mace,  ii.  19).  Tlw  same  emphasis  on  "riyhicnusne-w/and  the  same 
accidentiil  aijscnce  of  the  word  kfiasuiim,  charai^crire  He.  cwiii.  (stc 
w.  15,  19,  30).  Hamlturger,  following  out  an  idea  of  (Jeigcr's, 
infers  from  the  occasional  reference  to 'the  righteous 'in  Nfaccaljaan 
psalms  that  there  were  two  reli^iious  parties  among  the  Jews  (not 
counting  ihu-  Htlk-nizetsJ^thc  (^ndiiktm  and  the  KhoilHm,  the  one 
the  more  moderate  party  (=  the  Sadducees),  the  other  the  strict 
legalists  (=the  I'hari»eei}-  -and  supposes  the  Maccabees  to  h^veset 
on  fool  a  oompmraise  between  ihem  {ReaUatyihpSdit  fiir  Bibel  tind 
Talmud^  AUh.  ii.,  art  'Sadd.  u.  Phar.').  But  :s«8Scidk  =  Zadok 
(Jos.,  Ant.  xviii.  1,  i),  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  name 
'Sadducec'  was  wittily  changed  iiiio  Qadiiik.  Wellhausen's  view  of 
the  parlies  of  the  time  ta  histoneu.lly  sounder.  Against  deriving 
*  Sadducee '  from  plV,  see  also  Dr.  Taylor's yrtfwA  Fathert^  p.  4  (lop). 

Nora ',  p.  49. 

Cf.  cxiii.  9  with  (3)  laa.  liv.  1-3,  .tlis.  21  ;  and  cxiii.  7-9  with  i 
Sam.  ii.  5,  8,  The  Sting  of  Hann.ih  ('a  very  late  interpolation,' 
Kucncn)  is  certainly,  liki'  Ps.  xviii.,  iiosi-Deuicronomic,  and  probably 
an  early  post-Exile  work.  It  has  suffered  somewhat  from  editors 
and  scrit>es,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  the  Se|Jt.,  and  two 
lines  (in  v.  10/)  were  added  as  a  liturgical  close  to  tJie  song.  These 
lines  give  it  a  Messianic  tinge  (cf.  p.  207,  on  Ps.  xviii.  51),  and 
perhaps  point  to  the  age  of  Haggai  and  Zechariaii.  There  was  a 
rcnaon  for  llie  inicrpolation  of  the  song.  The  fortunes  of  Sarah 
and  Hannah  (tioth  barren,  and  yet  remembered  at  last  by  (Jod) 
were  regarded  as  tyjies  of  those  of  Israel ;  hence  the  IWiliral  accounts 
of  them  arc  the  New  V'ciir's  I  'ay  lessons  in  the  Synagogue.  The 
Song  of  Hannah  was  originally  a  hymn  of  praise  of  the  Clmrch- 
nation,  just  as  its  N.  T.  counterpart,  the  Magnificat,  was  originally 
perhaps  a  hymn  of  ihc  Israel  redeemed  by  Christ.  Independently 
Smcnd  has  defended  the  national  reference  of  t  Sam,  ii.  i-io  in 
Stadc'sZr.,  i8S8,  p.  144:  cf.  Driver,  Text  0/ Samuel,  1890,  pp.  21,27. 


Note  ',  p.  50. 

Hermann  von  der  Hardi  (1713)  actually  believed  chat  the  Hallcl 
was  composed  by  Ezra  for  this  occasion  (see  Carpxov,  Introd.  ii.  q^\. 
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Note  ',  p.  50. 

Sc[rt.  gives  *A\X)jA,oiiiu  •  'AyyutW  kuI  Zaxaplav  as  the  title  of  Pss. 
OilvL-cxIviii.  (this  version  divides  our  Ps.  cxlvii.  in  two  parts).  1 
allach  no  w<;ight  lo  this  ;  the  title  is  dearly  the  >vTong  one  for  Ps. 
cxiviii.  Theodore  assigns  all  this  group  to  the  Restoration  [leriod, 
except  Ps.  cxiviii.  But  this  ignores  the  points  which  this  and  the 
neighlxfuring  psalms  have  in  common. 

Note  ■•,  p.  50- 

Thc  author  of  i  Mace.  (ii.  63)  quotes  Ps.  cxlvi.  4  in  a  shorter 
forrij  as  if  this  psalm  were  very  familiar  10  him.  The  later  the  date 
of  Ps.  cxlvi.-cxlvii.  is,  the  more  imelligible  this  becomes. 

Note  ',  p.  50. 

On  the  same  an.ilogy  of  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  Krochmal  proposes 
to  call  Ps.  cvii.  the  Babylonian  Hnllcl. 

Note  J,  p.  50. 

'Hallelujah'  is  the  formula  with  which  the  liturgies  summoned 
the  worshippers  to  join  in  praise. 

Note  "f,  p.  50. 

Pss.  cv.  and  cvi-  are  so  closely  connected  together,  that  one  seems 
justified  in  transfemng  '  Hallelujah  '  from  the  close  of  Ps,  civ.  to  the 
beginning  of  Ps.  cv.  (see  Gratz,  Psalmen,  i.  gi). 

Note  ',  p.  50, 

H.  von  der  Hardt  finds  the  occasion  for  Ps.  cxxxvL  in  Hxra  iiL 
10,  rt.  But  this  psalm  is  the  companion  of  Ps.  cxxxv.,  which  pre- 
supposes the  completion  of  the  temple  {v.  i).  Ps.  cxxxv.  was 
appointed  for  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  {So/trim,  i8,  3);  its  twin 
brother  is  sometimes  called  the  'great  HalleU' 

Norr  "",  pL  51. 
Hence  the  justice  of  Krochmal's  designation  (see  note  '  above). 

NoTZ»,  p.  51. 

Theodore:  refers  this  psalm  to  the  victory  gained  l>)'  Jchoshaphat, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xx.,  simply  because  of  the  reference  (sec  a 
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Chron.  XX.  ai).     The  same  medianical  criticism  as  Von  der  Hardt's 
(see  note  ').     See  on  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 

Note*,  p.  51. 

Jaddua  the  high  priest,  whom  Josephus  brings  into  connexion 
with  Alexnnder,  was  suggested  as  the  author  by  Hermann  von 
der  Hardt.  Simon  ihe  Righteous  would  be  better.  He,  like  the 
psaimist,  placed  love  of  the  Toraii  first  among  Israel's  defences 
(see  Pir^r  Aholh,  i.  a),  and  in  his  awn  family  he  saw  the  first 
tokens  of  adi-ancing  corruption.  Hut  why  seek  for  a  name?  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  psalmist  himself  fills  an  important  post ;  he 
writes,  as  Cheiiery  well  wiys,  '  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Eastern  scholar  ' 
( The  Aisemhlics  of  Al  ffnririy  i.  89).  The  view,  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Ezra,  that  the  psalmist  is  a  young  captive  of  high  rank  in  Babylon 
(such  as  Daniel),  need  not  he  discussed  here  (see  Comm.),  though  it 
has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Forbes  (18S8). 


NoTK  f,  p.  51. 

I  take  ni^i^n  IV  as  =  n^fUtsri  're* :  the  ^me  idiom  as  in 
ftiaijtn  n'S-  The  title  therefore  projjerly  belongs  to  the  collection,  and 
not  to  any  particular  member  of  it.  Those  who  in  error  prefixed  it  to 
each  psalm  must  hai-e  taken  ni^yp  in  the  sense  of  'pilgrim-cara- 
vans;' cf.  the  title  of  Ps.  cxxi.  i  n^STO^i'V,  which  is  grammatically 
more  correct.  The  traditional  Hebrew  explanation,  however,  is 
that  these  fifteen  songs  were  ao  called  from  as  many  steps  in  the 
temple.  This  has  l>een  lately  advocated  in  a  very  elaborate  form 
(based  of  couise  on  'J'alm.  Bab.,  Suaa,  51*)  by  Gratz.  For  six 
niyhtsi,  he  says,  during  the  Feast  of  Booths,  multitudes  thrcnged  the 
tenaple-courls  in  joyful  expectation  of  the  bringing  of  the  water  from 
Siloam  for  the  solemo  Hbation  which  played  such  a  great  part  in  the 
later  ritual.  Towards  morning  their  minds  were  attuned  to  serious 
thoughts  by  the  singing  of  psalms  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical 
instruments.  The  singers  were  Lcvitcs,  who  stood  on  the  fifteen 
steps  which  led  from  the  inner  court  to  llie  court  of  the  women,  and 
sang  the  fifteen  psalms  which,  from  the  place  occupied  by  the 
l-eviles,  were  called  the  Step-psalms,  Grata  also  maintains  that  Pss. 
cxxxv,  and  cxxxvi.  were  sung  by  the  people  in  response  to  the  song 
of  the  Levitts.  Il  is  an  objeclion  to  this  theory  that  the  Talmud 
itself  does  not  say  either  that  the  l.evites  sang  these  fi  ftceii  psalms,  or 
that  the  psalms  in  question  derived  their  name  from  the  steps. 
Shortly  afterwards,  indeed  (.SV^rtt,  53a),  it  does  explain  their  name, 
but  in  connexion  with  a  legend  upon  David  and  Ahithophel.    Nor  is 


i 


it  certain  that  the  Sept  title  t^i  -riiv  afofiaSfimy  is  onytbing  more 
than  an  uncomprehending  literal  translation. 


Note  i,  p.  5*. 

H.  von  dcr  Hardt  asrrilicd  tlicin  all  to  Nthemiah,  But  Heng- 
stenhcrg  is  at  least  right  go  far  as  this — that  they  arc  not  all  from 
one  pL*n,  though,  as  this  critic  thinks,  they  '  lit  in  wellenough  tu  each 
other.'  The  Sinaiiic  Codtx  of  the  Sept.  Psalms  ascribes  Pss.  cxxH, 
cxxiv.,  cxud.,  CA.'(xiii.  to  David  (for  the  precise  amount  of  evidcoce, 
see  Sweie).  Delitzsch  has  proved  that  this  however  impassible,  is 
not  purely  arbitrary. 

NOTK  ',  p.  52. 

Ps.  cxxii.  is  ascribed  to  David  simply  because  the  name  occurs  in 
p.  5.  It  is,  however,  post-Exile  Ixxaiise  of  the  perfects  in  w.  4,  j, 
and,  at  any  rate,  not  earlier  than  Nehcmiah,  liecausc  such  a  bright 
little  psalm  on  the  'well-knit  city' could  nui  have  been  composed 
till  after  thai  great  achievement  of  Neheiniah— the  pcnnanent  re- 
building of  the  walls. 

Norrr*.  P152. 

In  bo^  psalms  Ismel  longs  for  the  fulftlmcnt  of  the  promise  to 
Dftvid  (i  Sam.  vii.),  but  in  Ps.  cxxxH.  tliere  is  no  trace  of  any  recent 
crushing  caLtmity.  Ben  Sira,  loo,  in  his  eneoniiuin  upon  'mighty 
men,'  alludes  to  the  aame  prophetic  promise  {Ecclus.  xlvii.  1,  1 1,  z:). 
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Note  ',  p.  51. 

Hitng  supposes  this  psatm  to  have  been  written  for  the  ficsl 
celebration  of  ra  tfunt  0^^>  -^"f-  ''■i-  7*  7)  r  comp.  a  'a  lamp,* 
V.  i;.  But  this  a»uine5  that  t-r.  S  10  were  adopted  from  a  Chron. 
vi.  41,  43,  a  view  which  lacks  all  probabihty.  That  the  high  priest 
('Jehovah's  anointed,'  0.  to  ;  cf.  Ixxxiv.  10)  i&  s/jwrra'iTp  nv  A«wJ 
in  the  writer's  time  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain.  Such 
importance  could  never  have  been  attached  to  the  priests  by  a 
templc-poct  of  the  pre-Kxile  period.  Verse  18  refers  probably  to  the 
hitjh  priestly  diadem  ;  comp.  h])  i'"V;  with  Kx.  xxxis,  50,  and  sec 
below,  p.  195, 

Note  ",  p.  53. 

Note  ihc  deep  earnestness  in  the  psalmist's  prayer  for  the  priests 
and  for  the  kAajidhn. 
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Note  ',  p.  53. 

SyiK^eHus  {Oindorf)j  i.  486-  The  pseudo-HocaUeus,  quoted  by 
Josephus  (c.  --//.  i.  22),  tells  us  of  cruel  deallis  endurtd  by  ilie  Jews 
for  their  religion  in  ihc  Persian  period.  Hut  this  i<t  not  tilsiorical 
•(sec  Gratz,  Gesch.  dir  Judtn,  iii,,  ed.  4,  p.  60S). 

NOTK  •    p.  53. 

V%.  rxxxiv.  (cf.  on  Ps.  viii.)  was  probabl}'  wriiten  for  use  At  the 
nightly  vigils  of  the  priests  ;ind  Lcvitcs  (see  the  nearly  contempotvy 
statement  of  Kecat.'EUS  of  AMcnt  in  Jos.,  c.  Ap.  i.  99,  And  the 
Talmudic  notices  in  DcHusdi).  GraU  boldly  connects  it  (as  the 
complement  to  which  he  regards  what  nowforms  P^s.  cxxxv.,cxxxvi.) 
with  the  popular  rejoicing  at  the  ceremony  of  the  water- ligation  at 
ihc  Feast  of  Booths,  He  therefore  brings  it  down  to  the  time  of 
Snlotnc  Alexandra  (between  78  and  69  ac).  '  In  the  nights'  refers, 
he  thinks,  to  the  six  nighis  of  ihe  fcasi,  durinf;  which  the  peopke 
remained  in  the  tcmpltr-courls  and  the  Luvlteti  sang  the  fifteen  'Step- 
psalms'  {Monahsihrift,  1879,  p.  341). 

Note  *,  p.  5,-j. 
More  especially  if  Ps.  cxxxiv.  i  be  filled  out  from  the  Septuagint. 

Note  »,  p.  54. 

Augustine  compare*  the  cry  of  Jonah  out  o*  the  midst  of 
Sbedl  (Jon.  ii.).  Both  psalms,  in  fact,  are  prayers  of  the  Jewish 
Charch. 

Note  •,  p.  54. 

For  the  title  tdSvH,  cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  21  ;  i  Sara.  xviiL  18,  23.  It 
is  wanting^  however,  in  Sept.  {Cod.  Al.),  Jerome,  and  Targtmi.  The 
Peshitto  makes  the  psalm  relate  to  ilie  high  priest  Joshun  (^o  too 
Oratz,  and  I'aul  Haupi  in  Hd'raica,  Jan.  1886,  p.  105). 

Note  ",  p.  54. 

Dean   PItimptrc  has  well  iUu&tralcd  cxxvii.  1  by  cxviii.  aa  and 

the  images  drawn  from  building  in  Zcdiariah's  prop''ieclcs. 


Note  '•*,  p.  54. 

Hengstenberg  justifies  the  Hebrew  title  *of  Solomon'  by  the 
supposed  pamllclism  between  v.  2  and    i    Kings  iii.   5-14  (llT 
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being  Solomon  ;  cf,  above  on  Ps.  xlv.),  and  by  the  coincidence 
between  the  ideas  of  the  psalms  and  those  of  Proverbs  (see  especially 
Prov,  X.  22).  Against  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Proverbs,  how- 
ever, ss&Job  and  Solomon,  pp.  130-133.  The  title  is  not  found  in 
Sept.,  which  in  v.  2  reads  ayajnjrois.  It  was  therefore  probably 
inserted  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Simon. 

Note  ",  p.  55. 
On  this  fine  alphabetic  poem  sec  Job  and  Solomon,  pp.  154,  155. 


PART   II. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ANALYSIS. 


\  RESUME  the  consideration  of  the  question,  Arc  there  any 
psalms  in  Books  IV.  and  V,  which  require  to  be  datt-d  before 
the  Maccabsan  period,  or  at  any  rate  before  the  promuljfation 
of  the  Law  by  Ezra  ?  1  may  remind  you  that  we  have  still 
twenty-five  psalm.s  to  consider,  viz.  xc.  (which  fs  ascribed  to 
Moses),  xci.-c,  cii.  and  c.xxxvii.  (which  are  anonymous),  ci,, 
ciii,  and  civ.  (these  two  arc  properly  but  one  psalm),  cix., 
cxxxviii.-cxlv.,  which  the  titles  iLssign  to  David.  It  is  need- 
less to  spend  time  on  proving  that  the  great  hymn  to 
Providence  (Pss.  ciii.,  civ.)  belongs  to  the  .same  period  as 
Pss,  cv,-cvii.,  viz.  the  .second  half  of  the  Persian  rule."  Hut 
what  is  to  be  said  of  P.';.  cix.,  the  tone  of  which  differ*  .so 
widely  from  that  of  the  ncifrhbonring  psalms  ?  It  would  be  too 
bold  to  attempt  to  date  it  without  making  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand it.  Is  it  Messianic  *  Certainly  not.  if  there  be  such 
a  .science  as  historical  cxcficsi."*,  I  know  that  our  Messiah  Ls 
reported  to  have  uttered  a  woe  upon  Hi.s  betrayer  (Matt  xxvi. 
24),  but  who  can  compare  the  restrained  passion  of  thasc 
solemn  and  divinely  unselfish  words  with  the  refined  cruelty 
of  I'V.  6-20  of  the  109th  psalm  ?"  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
Theodore  of  Mop-sues-tia,  that  alone  among  the  Chri.stian 
fathers  he  dented  th.it  this  psalm,  under  the  form  of  a  prayer 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  prediction  of  the  treason  of  Judas."  Those 
who  go  thus  far  with  Theodore  will  also,  with  him,  naturally 
deny  that  the  psalm  is  of  Davidic  authorship.  Indeed,  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who,  contrar>-  to  all  philo- 
logical evidence,  assert  it  Fancy  the  magnanimous  David 
uttering  these  laboured  imprecations!  No:  the  speaker  is 
not  a  brave  and  bold  warrior,  but  a  sensitive  poet,  excited 
beyond  endurance  by  the  sufferings  of  his  people.     Believing 
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like  Balaam  in  the  power  of  a  curse,**  he  comes  forward  to 
execrate  thi;;  Haman — this  arch-enemy  of  Jehovah's  pcopk 
and  religion.  In  a  qiiaiified  sense,  however,  wc  may  acccpl 
Chrysostom's  explanation  of  the  psalm  as  -jrpot^ijTsia  iv  eXttt 
tipas.^  It  expressed,  that  is,  a  quasi-prophetic  prcscntimenl 
that  the  'curse  causeless,'  which  'cannot come'  (Hrov,  xxvi.  2) 
on  the  good  man.  will  return  through  the  deserved  impreca- 
tions of  the  psalmist  in  the  form  of  punishment  on  the  bad 
man  who  uttered  it.  This  presentiment,  however,  was  no 
genuine  intuition  but  a  mere  inherited  notion,  and  it  was  cor- 
rupted in  the  psalmist's  mtnd  by  the  infirmities  of  human 
passion,  Ver.ses  6-20  are  therefore  not  a  prophecy  in  the 
truest  .sense.  True  prophecy  is  closely  related  to  praj-er.* 
'  Call  unto  Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee '  (said  Jehovah  to  His 
prophet),  'and  will  show  thee  jjrcat  things,  and  secret  things 
\vhich  thou  knewest  not'  fjcr.  xxviii.  3).  But  is  there  in  the 
opening  verses  a  single  tender  glance  upwards,'  hallowing  the 
psalmist  for  his  work  ?  No.  He  does  indeed  *  pour  out  his 
heart '  (Ixii.  9) ;  but  a  mere  *  pouring  out '  is  not,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  prayer.  tJiough  it  may  be,  and  even  in  the  Psalms  often 
is,  the  preliminar>'  to  true  prayer.  The  element  of  true  prayer 
in  Ps.  cix.  bej^ins  with  the  appeal  to  Jehovah's  Name  in  f.  2 1 ; 
all  that  precedes  is  but  so  much  clearing:  away  of  '  perilous 
stuff."  We  are  not  bound  to  defend  w.  6-20  simply  because 
they  are  found  in  the  Psalter,  [f  I  am  to  love  the  psalmists, 
I  must  sometimes  be  allowed,  I  will  not  say  to  censure,  but  to 
pity  them.  And  have  we  not  in  this  psalm  an  occasion  for 
pity  quite  as  great  as  an>-wherc  in  the  Hook  of  Job.  not  so 
much  in  the  vehemence  of  the  language  as  in  the  extremity 
of  the  -sufTerings  which  led  to  it  ? 

Some  one  may  object  to  this  compamon  that  the  speeches 
of  Job  were  not  penned  by  the  great  sufferer  himsclC  True ; 
but  bj'  a  .sufferer  they  :tvr*-  penned,  .ind  by  one  who.  like  the 
psalmist,  thought  more  of  the  troubles  of  his  people  than  of 
his  own.    The  much-tried  man  who  speaks  under  the  mask 


■  Opern  (cd.  1636),  iij.  313. 
21-33.  xxiii  37.  38, 

■  Sec  Richm,  Aftiiiamuhi   IVein^mig,  p.  sj  (ed. 
eoii)]?.  lilcliliiich,  Xtetiiaau  Pro^uUi^  p.  & 
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of 'Job'  is  a  greater  poet  than  the  author  of  Ps.  cix. — 
that  is  the  chief  difference  between  them.  Emotion  makes 
oven  ordinary  natures  ^;peak  poetically.  tf,  therefore,  the 
author  of  Ps.  cix.  does  not  speak  poetically,  may  we  not  infer 
that  his  passion  has  already  begun  to  cool,  and  that  he  uses 
language  in  excess  of  his  feeling  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
elsewhere  in  the  Psalter  (even  in  Ps,  Ixix.")  quite  as  startling 
as  IV.  6-2a  On  the  other  hand,  w.  2-5  and  26-31  have 
a  genuine  lyric  note.  They,  at  least,  were  wTittcn.at  the 
inspiration  of  love.  It  follows  that  the  original  psalm,  like  so 
many  of  the  prophecies,  was  retouched  and  added  to  by  the 
author. 

The  additions  are  no  doubt  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the 
psalm^  but  it  is  from  them  chiefly  that  wc  must  determine  the 
date  Some  phenomena  in  them  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
favour  a  Babylonian  origin.  Thus  (j)  the  awful  intensity  of 
the  imprecations  reminds  us  of  the  nuimU  or  objectified 
curse, 30  prominent  in  the  Babylonian  hymns;'  (2)  there  are 
parallels  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  Book  of  Job*  (a 
work  of  the  Exile) ;  and  (3)  the  cursing  of  wicked  jjersccutors 
meets  us  again  in  Isa.  Ixv.  1 5 — indeed,  both  Isa.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi. 
imply  (equally  with  Ps.  cix.)  that  faithful  Israelites  were  con- 
temned and  oppressed  by  hostile  kinsmen  (see  Isa.  Ixv.  5,  Ixvi. 
S).  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Ps.  cix.  to  suggest  a  pre- 
Exile  date.  But  must  we  therefore  assign  it  to  the  V.xWc 
period  ?  The  objectified  curse  is  not  peculiar  to  Babylon.' 
Job  was  imitated  long  after  the  Exile.  Isa.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  were 
not  written  before  the  Persian  period.  Then  consider  (1)  the 
points  of  contact  between  our  psalm  and  Ps.  cJi,,*  and  {2)  the 
stylistic  defecLs  of  the  former,  and  say  if  you  6nd  any  reason 
for  placing  Ps.  cix.  earlier  than  the  time  of  Nehciniah*'  (in 
which  case  the  enemy  might  be  Sanballat)  or  even  perhaps 
than  the  close  of  tlie  Persian  age.'  The  refined  cruelly  of  v:-. 
6-20  reminds  us  of  an  equally  artificial  chapter  in  the  Book 
of  IsaiaJi  (chap.  xxxiv.J,  which  i  have  elsewhere  referred  to 
the  same  period. 

We   now   pass  on  to   Pss.    cxxxviii -cxiv.   (all   headed 
I'davfdy     Ew-ild  separates  Pss.  cxl.-cxliL,  and  regards  them 

*  SayiT,  Hibhtft  Ltiturts,  p.  306  &fi. ;  Hontniel,  Dit  umir.  V^Otr,  i.  367. 
»  S«Nurn-  V.  it-aj;  cf-  Airiw,  iiL  54,  Ja'tu/a-/Ia*i,  •Goi'tcvnt.' 
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as  pre-Exilic  This  appears  to  me  arbitrary.  Either  Uic 
whole  group  or  no  part  of  it  is  ancient  Surely  the  general 
characteristics,  religious  and  stylistic,  of  the  group  are  post- 
Exilic,  an  idea  which  is  already  suggested  in  the  headings  of 
Pss.  cxxxviii.  and  cxxxix.  in  Cod.  Alex,  of  the  SeptuaginL 
•  Davidic'  these  psalms  can  only  be  as  echoes  of  earlier  so-called 
Davidic  psalms.*  One  may  admit,  however,  that  Pss.  cxl.- 
cxliiL  form  a  minor  group  in  themselves,''  the  date  of  which  is 
approximately  determined  by  the  dependence  of  cxiiii.  g  on 
Ixxvii.  6  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  period). 

1  do  not  insist  on  regarding  these  four  psalms  as  Maccabsean, 
in  spite  of  the  special  appropriateness  of  some  passages  to  the 
great  persecution  and  revolt  of  the  second  century '  (see  cxI.  %b, 
cxli.  4-7).  Nor  can  any  one  be  prevented  from  explaining 
Ps.  cxlv.  from  the  prc-Maccaba:an  age  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  khaS'idlm  in  v.  10,  and  the  parallclLsm  between 
V.  13  and  Dan.  lil.  33,  iv.  31.  The  psalm,  like  most  alpha- 
betical ones,  is  somewhat  vague.  But  the  coincidences 
between  Pss.  cxlv.  and  cxlvi.  make  a  Maccabcean  origin  rea- 
sonable for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  psalm."  Ps.  cxliv. 
is  composite,  as  Ewald  rightly  points  out.  But  1  cannot,  con- 
trary to  the  stylistic  e\'idence,  admit  that  11'.  13-14  ^^  a 
pre-Exile  fragmenL"  It  is,  no  doubt,  Ps.  cxH.  which  misled 
the  great  critic — a  psalm  which  is  certainly  the  monument  of 
a  bitter  persecution,  but  not  of  Manassch's  (comp.  v.  4  with 

2  Mace.  vi.  iS  and  c.  7  with  Ixxix.  2).  Ps.  cxliv.  consists  of 
two  parts,  once  independent,  but  united  probably  by  Simon 
and  his  priestly  helpers.  Both  are  of  post-Exile  origin,"  and 
vcr>'  possibly  of  the  Greek  period;  v.  8f 

Whose  mouth  speaketh  deception, 

And  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood, 

is  too  strikingly  applicable  to  the  Grzeco-Syrian  kings,'  an< 
the  reference  to  palace  architecture  in  v.  \  2  may  suggest  th< 
influence  of  Greek  art.  Notice,  too,  the  prayer  ascribed 
Judas  in  1  Mace.  t\.  30,  'Blessed  art  thou,  O  Saviour  of  Lsrael. 
who  didst  quell  the  violence  of  the  mighty  man  by  the  hand 
of  thy  servant  David.'  Do  not  these  words  throw  a  light 
on  V.  10  of  our  psalm  ? 

'  V%.  cxli.  3  may  be  alluded  10  in  Eccliu.  x»L  xj  [see  App.  I.). 


It  is  he  that  givcth  salvation  to  Icings, 

That  lescueth  David  his  servant  (rom  the  hurtful  sword. 

For  was  not  the  life  of  Judas  full  of  parallels  to  the  early  life 
of  David  ?  Fitly,  then,  did  this  psalmist  accommodate  to  his 
own  times  choice  phrases  from  the  i8th  psalm.  It  is  the 
distinction  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  to  have  first  seen  that 
those  times  were  the  Maccabaian." 

To  the  close  of  the  Persian,  if  not  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  age,'  we  must,  upon  stylistic  and  other  grounds,  refer 
the  composition  of  the  i  39th  psalm — that  profound  confession 
of  faith,  the  spirit  of  which  each  Christian  student  of  nature 
would  desire  to  make  his  own,  The  contents  agree  with  this 
date.  The  psalm  evidently  stands  in  the  second  half  of  that 
long  reflective  period,  the  poetic  masterpiece  of  which  is  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  grouped  with  t*s.  Ixxiii. 
In  !i'.  19-21  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  facts  such  as  brought 
Koheleth  so  dangerously  near  to  pessimism. 

The  first  psalm  of  this  group  (Ps.  cxxxvtii.)  is  one  of  the 
least  original  in  the  Psalter,  but  it  strikes  the  note  character- 
istic of  the  post-Exile  period.  A  Maccabaean  date  is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  daring  enterprise  claimed  by  the 
speaker  in  i'.  3,  and  is  directly  suggested  by  tlic  dependence 
of  V.  Sti  upon  Ps.  Ivli.  3.' 

Wc  pause  next  at  that  fine  sketch  of  the  character  of  an 
ideal  ruler — the  lotst  psalm.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a 
student  of  Proverbs  (or  of  parts  of  Proverbs),'  and  since  Hcze- 
kiah  was  both  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  proverbs  (though  his 
'song'  is  of  disputed  genuineness),  and  also  a  reformer.  Dr. 
GrStz  suggests  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  this  psalm. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  style  of  the  psalm,  which  is 
vigorous,  but  unpoetic,  to  make  an  early  date  plausible,  and 
if  all  the  neighbouring  psalms  arc  post-Exilic,  some  strong 
reason  is  required  for  making  this  one  prc-Exilic.  With  a 
late  historical  background  Ps.  ci.  becomes  at  once  intelligible 
and  interesting.  The  phraseolog>-  of  v.  i  reminds  us  of 
Ps.  txxxix.  2,  and  the  ejaculation  in  v.  2n  (see  my  note),  of 
Mai.  iii.  I.  Both  these  passages,  however,  belong  to  tlie 
second  half  of  the  Persian  period,  which  is  too  early  for  a 
psalm  that  presupposes  the  national  independence.  Now 
compare  Pa.  ci.  with  Ps.  cx-     They  are  almost  equally  short, 

*  I 
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and  sen-e  as  the  opening  and  dosing  psalms  of  the  decade. 
Pb.  ex.  is  MaccabKan  ;  it  sets  before  us  Simon  as  a  '  king  of 
righteousness,'  and  as  sitting  at  Jehovah's  right  hand  on 
Mount  Zion.  P-s,  ci.  acquires  a  new  distinctness  when  re- 
garded as  a  companion  to  l*s.  ex.  How  forcible  is  the  phrase 
'  city  of  Jehovah  '  "  (i--.  8)  as  a  protest  against  tiie  Hcllenizing 
party !  How  real  the  expression  of — shall  I  say,  holy,  or 
fanatical — zeal*  becomes,  if  wc  take  it  as  the  programme  ol 
one  whose  achievements  are  thus  described  in  the  history: 
'  He  strengthened  all  tlie  humble  ones  of  his  people ;  he 
studied  the  taw  to  practise  it,'  and  every  lawless  and  wicked 
person  he  cut  off"'*  (i  Mace  xiv.  14).  And  if  a  more  positive 
statement  be  desired  In  ju.stify  ns  in  our  reference  of  Va.  ci.  8 
to  Simon,  take  thc-sr  words  of  the  same  narrator  : '  so  that  they 
also  that  were  in  the  city  of  David  in  Jerusalem,  who  had 
made  themselves  a  fortress,  out  of  which  they  Issued,  and 
polluted  all  about  the  sanctuary,  &c,  were  cut  off'  *  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  36).  There  is,  I  may  now  add,  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  Ps.  ci.  was  written  to  inaugurate  a  festival  which  the 
Jewish  Calendar  {Megillafk  Titajiilh,  vi.  3)  mentions  for  the 
22nd  day  of  Elul,  as  the  celebration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Hellenists." 

But  1  seem  to  hear  some  one  objecting  that,  upon  this  view, 
Pss.  ci.  and  ex.  ought  to  change  places.  I  reply  that  the 
psalms  were  not  arranged  on  principles  of  strict  chronology. 
Still  Hitzig  may  possibly  be  right  in  supposing  the  pre- 
decessor of  Simon  to  be  the  subject  of  Ps.  ci*  After  the 
death  of  the  hero  Judas,  we  arc  told, '  The  transgressors  put 
forth  their  heads^  in  all  the  borders  of  Israel,  and  there  rose 
up  all  such  as  wrought  iniquity,'  till  Jonathan  '  began  to  judge 
the  people,  and  extinguished  *  the  ungodly  (!.e.  the  Hellenizing 
party)  out  of  Israel '  (i  Mace.  ix.  23,  73).  It  was  only  after 
this  that  the  judge  became  also  the  high  priest,  or,  as  the 
historian  says,  "put  on  the  holy  robe'  (i  Mace.  x.  21).  and 
with  this  coincides  the  fact  that  Ps.  ci.  contains  no  reference 
to  the  priesthood. 

Some  one  may,  perhaps,  now  ask,  why,  in  the  collection 

'  ^(«C**fl»».  ct  Sept.  ci».  (CK.)  45- 

»  Hiftt,  ct  Sept.  Dflit.  xU.  19,  Jadg.  xx.  13  =  "lOj. 
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edited  (as  I  have  said)  by  Simon  and  his  friends,  thirteen 
psalms  were  ascribed  to  David,  when  atl  the  re.it  but  one  were 
left  in  '  orphanhootl '  (to  use  the  Jewish  phrase),  that  is,  anony- 
mous. Without  claiming  omniscience.  I  venture  to  give  my 
judgment.  I  believe  that  these  p.salms  never  existed  sepa- 
rately as  a  so-called  DavidJc  hymnbook.  and  that  the  collectors 
provided  them  with  the  title  I'david  in,  order  to  give  these 
later  books  a  certain  external  similarity  to  the  two  earliest. 
The  Septuajjint  translator,  or  the  writer  of  the  Hebrew  MS. 
which  he  used,  sprinkled  this  title  more  freely  still  (.sec 
Pjis.  xc.,  xcii.-xcviii.) :  the  Greek  Psalter  even  rejoices  in  an 
extra  psalm  entitled  i&io^paifyos  els  AaviS.  In  some  cases, 
even  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  recipients  of  this  honour  seem 
to  have  been  picked  out  at  random  ;  in  others,  some  excuse  for 
the  title  is  suggested  by  the  contents  of  the  psalms.'  The 
ideal  description  in  Ps.  ci.  seemed  suitable  enough  for  the 
idealized  second  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  it  reminds  us  in 
fact  of  the  idealizing  description  of  David  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
2-7  CJosian).  Ps.  ex.  relates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  heir  of 
the  Davidic  promises.  Pss.  cxi.-cxiiii.  contain  numerous 
allusions  to  Ho>callcd  Davidic  psalms  in  earlier  book.s. 
Lastly.  Ps.  cxiv.,  together  with  the  Hallelujah  group  (cxlvi.- 
d.),  of  which  it  probably  formed  the  introduction,  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  n^n^  (see  the  title),  as  an  outburst  of 
jubilant  praise,  worthy  of  David  himself.  So  the  Jews  them- 
selves certainly  thought  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  in  one  of 
whose  Suras  (xxxiv.  lo)  occur  the  words, '  And  we  did  give 
David  grace  from  us,  *'  O  ye  mountains !  echo  (God's  praises) 
with  him,  and  ye  birds  "  '  (alluding  to  Ps.  cxlvjii.  g,  10). 

This  latter  explanation  may  also  justify  the  title  given  in 
the  SepL*  to  Pa  cxKxvii.,  which,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  i-s  perhaps  the  mcKt  striking  in  the  two  last  books.  In 
somewhat  earlier  times,  it  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  headed, 
'  of  the  sons  of  Korah.'  it  is,  in  fact,  in  same  respects  closely 
aiialc^ous  to  that  beautiful  lyric  which  has  been  divided  into 
Fss.  xlii.  and  xhii.,  and  like  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
temple-musician.  When  was  it  written  ?  A  post-Extlc  date 
is  demanded  by  critical  exegesis  and  favoured  by  certain 
grammatical  forms.'    Yet  the  psalm  must  not  be  placed  too 

'  Sec  Appendix  II. 


early  :•■  so  striking  a  poem,  if  composed  soon  after  the  Return, 
would  have  found  a  home  in  the  3rd  Book  of  the  Psalms. 
I^t  us  group  it  then  with  I'ss.  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi.,  and  place 
it  in  tlie  time  of  Simon  the  Maccabce.  It  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  '  dramatic  lyric'  Just  as  the  author  of  Ps.  xviii. 
thinks  himself  into  the  soul  of  David,  so  a  later  temple-singer 
idtrntifies  himself  by  sympathy  with  his  exiled  predecessors 
in  Babylon.''''  It  was  not.  however,  solely  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  Edom  and  Babylon  were,  even  to  the  prophets, 
types  of  the  class  of  Jehovah's  enemies."  To  a  Maccaba:an 
%vriter  (cf.  i  Mace.  v.  1,3)  they  represented  the '  nations '  which 
in  his  own  day  had  '  come  into  God's  inheritance'  (Ps,  Ixxix.  l), 
and  need  I  remind  you  that  Rabbinical  writers  constantly 
identify  Edom  and  Rom*;? 

The  io2nd  psalm  appears  from  the  heading  to  have 
become  a  popular  favourite,  and,  as  such,  to  have  received  a 
partly  new  interpretation  before  the  close  of  the  Psalter.*"  No 
psalm  was  more  clearly  written  for  the  collective  use  of  the 
Church,  but  sanction  was  early  given  by  the  heading  to  a 
secondary  individualistic  interpretation.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  written  considerably  before  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. That  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Exile,  is 
evident  from  its  allusions  not  only  to  the  Book  of  Job,  but  to 
the  Second  Isaiah.*"  But  it  may  with  good  reason  be  placed, 
with  other  kindred  elegiac  psalms,  much  later  tlian  this.  The 
Restoration  was  so  inadequate  a  fulfilment  of  the  Second 
Lsaiah's  prophecies  that  a  post-Exile  psalmist  could  not  but 
repeat  the  yearning  aspirations  of  the  great  prophet,  ju-st  as 
other  poets  went  on  imitating  the  Book  of  Job'  long  after  the 
antitype  of  Job  (Israel)  had  seen  a  few  gleams  of  happiness. 
Our  psalmist  was  one  of  those  moderately  gifted  writers,  whose 
precise  place  in  the  long  post-Exile  period  may  sometimes  be 
uncertain.  But  his  own  date  can  surely  be  fixed  without 
much  hesitation.  Accompany  Nehcmiah  on  his  lonely  ride 
around  the  burned  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  ii.  11-20).  and 
listen  to  Sanballat  mocking  at  the  Jews  for  attempting  to 
'revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  '  (Neh.  iv.  2)  ; 
you  will  then  recognize  the  occasion  of  this  psalm,  and 
sympathize  witli  the  plaintive  words, 

'  Jei  and  Sdamvit,  pp.  67-70  ;  cT.  Haich,  Euays  in  B^lital  Grtik,  p.  144. 
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For  thy  servants  tahe  pleasure  in  her  stones, 

And  it  pttieth  tliem  to  see  her  in  the  dust.'— (cii.  14.) 

We  have  thus  gained  a  precious  source  of  information  for 
the  state  of  things  at  Jerusalem  during  a  part  nf  that  period 
(H.C  457-445)  which  is  undescribed  in  the  IJooks  of  Ezra 
and  Nchcmiah.""  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
not  Zcrubbabcl  but  Ezra  who  rebuilt  the  walls  ;  Zcchariah  in 
fact  anticipates  that  Jerusalem  will  remain  imfortified,  Je- 
hovah being  '  a  wall  of  fire  unto  her  round  atK)Ut '  (Zech.  ii.  4). 
Great  must  have  been  the  'affliction  and  reproach'  of  the 
Jews  in  'the  province  '  when,  as  a  consequence,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  revolt  of  the  great  satrap  Mcgabyzos, '  the  wall 
was  broken  down  and  the  gates  thereof  burned  with  fire' 
(Neh.  i.  3).'"  But  1  must  now  ask  you  to  turn  back  from  'the 
prayer  of  the  afflicted  when  he  is  fainting.'  to  the  glorious 
'  new  song  ''*''  (xcvi.  i}.  It  may  seem  to  you  an  abrupt  tran- 
sition, but  it  is  not  really  more  so  than  one  which  occurs  in 
that  very  '  prayer  of  the  afflicted.'  How  melancholy  is.  the 
opening  of  IN.  cii.,  but  how  bright  are  the  subsequent  flashes 
of  anticipation  which  proceed  either  from  that  '  new  .song '  nr 
from  its  inspiring  source  in  prophecy!  'New  song'  do  t  call 
it?  It  is  rather  a  hcptad  of  new  songs  (viz,  Pss.  xciii.  and 
xcv.-c,  to  which  Ps.  xlvii.  might  have  been  added),  all 
relating  to  the  enthrotiization  upon  Zion  of  the  Divine  King 
(Isa.  lii.  7)— that '  far  off  event '  to  which  (see  Lcct  VI  I.)  the 
whole  previous  history  of  Israel  had  moved.  Or.  if  you  will, 
we  may  describe  it  as  a  psalm  in  seven  parts,  of  which 
Ps.  xciii.,  when  disengaged  from  the  fragment  attached  to  it, 
forrn^  the  introduction,  and  Ps.  c.  an  exactly  corresponding 
conclusion.  To  what  period  shall  wc  refer  it  ?  Can  m-c  study 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  two  compositions,  and  doubt  that 
the  '  new  song'  is  very  littic  later  than  the  work  of  the  prophet 
commonly  known  as  the  Second  Isaiah  ?  "  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  strong  lyric  element  in  the  great  Restoration- 
Prophecy  (see  e.g.  the  '  new  song'  in  Isa.  xlii.  10-13).  Th*^ 
Second  Isaiah  was  almost  as  much  a  poet  as  a  prophet,  and 
his  work  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  circle  of  hymnists 
among  the  exiles  in  Babylonia.^     It  is,  I  believe,  a  conjecture 

'  Cnmp.  '/Tie  PrefitfitT  ef  /saiai,  iv,  3,  ii.  350. 
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which  accounts  for  all  the  facts,  that  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  circle  composed  this  ps^alm  or  group  of 
paalms  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  second  temple, 
B.C.  516.  Let  the  student  work  out  this  idea  for  himself  in 
the  light  of  Ezra  vi.  16,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  fuller 
meaning  which  the  too  familiar  phrases  acquire.  Not  without 
reason  did  the  Templar  Knights  select  the  Venite  as  their 
battle-song,  and  the  Chronicler  insert  the  following  psalm  in 
the  composite  thanksgiving-hymn,  sung,  as  he  declares,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  ark  into  the  city  of  David  (i  Chron. 
xvi.  7).  And  probably  not  without  a  basis  of  tradition  did 
the  Scptuagint  translator  give  this  title  to  Ps.  xcvi.,  ot£  o  oLcoj 

There  still  remain  three  anonymous  psalms  to  date,  or,  &s  I 
may  surely  say,  to  understand  ;  these  arc  Pss.  xci.,  xcij.,  and 
xciv,  How  strangely  does  Ps,  xciv.  intervene  between  the 
two  jubilant  psalms  xciii.  and  xcv.  I  Is  this  due  to  some 
sacramental  secret,  or  is  it  a  freak  of  chance?  It  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  not  indeed  enough  to  explain  it 
by  a  regard  for  phraseological  coincidences  (comp.  xciv.  22. 
xcv.  1).  The  true  reason  seems  to  be  a  liturgical  one.  We 
know  from  the  Sept.  that  the  arrangement  of  psalms  to  be 
sung  on  the  successive  week  days  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Talmud  ^^  was  in  existence  when  that  version  was  made. 
Ps.  xcii.,  e.g.,  is  already  marked  in  the  Sept.  (as  well  a«  in  the 
Hebrcw)as  the  Sabbath-psalm  (el? -ri^v -iipipait tov tra^^d-rov) ; 
Ps.  xctii.  is  Friday's  psalm  {ih  rijv  fift.ipav  toC  irpoaa^^dTov) ; 
Ps.  xciv.  is  Wednesday's  psalm  {jsTpoBi  aaQ&aTov).  The 
order  of  Pss.  xcii..  .xciii.,  and  xciv.  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
an  attempt  (not  carried  very  far)  to  promote  liturgical  con- 
venience. Obviously,  however,  Ps.  .\civ.  must  be  later  thaa 
Ps.  xciii.,  from  which  it  differs  so  much  in  tone  and  import. 
Wc  may  safely  place  it  chronologically  not  far  from  Ps.  cxxxix. 
Both  psalms  were  written  by  lovers  of  Job  (that  ma.sterpiecc 
of  the  Kxile) ;  both  show  the  .same  painful  interest  in  the 
perennial  problem  of  .suffering,  liut  trouble  pressed  more 
heavily  on  the  author  of  Ps.  .xciv.,  who  (if  not  a  contemporary 
of  Judas  the  Maccabcc)  may  perhaps  have  seen  those  ter- 
rible days  (sec  on  Ps.  cxxxii.),  when  rebellious  Judaea  was  sa 
severely  punished  by  the  soldiery  of  Artaxerxcs  Ochus. 

In  Pss.  xci.  and  xcii.  wc  feci  that  we  arc  in  a  different 
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atmosphere.  Through  the  former  we  become  acquainted  with 
another  of  Job's  friends. — his  later  and  better  friends.  Notice 
in  V.  I  the  two  divine  names  '  ElycJn  and  Sh.idd.ii,  which  are 
both  marks  of  .1  late  date,"  and  more  especially  the  latter, 
which  is  in  a  high  degree  cliaractcnstic  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Our  psalmist's  favourite  pa^isagc  of  Job  occurs  in  a  speech  of 
Eliphaz  (Job  V.  17-23)  ;  he  imitates  the  picturesque  lanfiuagc 
of  the  Tcrnanite,  but  gives  it  a  new  and  parailoxical  sense. 
Taken  literally  indeed  the  psalm  would  have  been  most  unfit 
for  use  in  the  second  temple,  but,  understood  as  Gordon 
understood  it,  it  becomes  one  of  the  fairest  fniits  of  the 
divine  education  of  Israel.  To  enjoy  it  we  should,  I  think, 
read  it  immediately  after  I's.  xc.  to  which  it  supplies  the 
finest  of  contrasts.  The  psalmist,  who  would  fain  speak  for 
Israel,  '  mourns  no  more  his  vanished  years  ; ' '  his  outer  and 
inner  conflicts  have  but  deepened  his  sense  of  the  love  which 
hag  brought  him  through  them,  and  he  'rejoices  in  hope  of 
tile  glory  of  God." 

The  next  psalm  (xcit.)  is  a  hymn  to  God's  faithfulness. 
The  author  is  not  one  ivho  .sees  fit'  itrotrrpau  iu  aiviy/iart. 
Revelation  has  made  the  'dark  speech'  or  'enigma'  of 
Pb.  xlix.  5  plain  to  him.  GotI  has  repealedly  stepped  forth 
in  history  and  justified  His  ways.  The  poet  looks  back  upon 
the  fall  of  two  great  world-empires,  and  upon  the  recent 
captures  of  Habyinn  by  Darius  Hysta^ipis  (S20)  and  Xerxes 
(481),  He  sums  up  this  scries  of  judgments  in  idealizing' 
language  [xcii.  8),  which  reminds  one  of  a  psalm  tn  the  Firit 
Book  (ix.  6,  7),  '  Faith  cannot  be  satisfied  with  weak  ex- 
pressions or  imperfect  fulfilments.'  But  the  poet,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  Church, 
cannot  yet  forget  distressful  experiences  during  the  blossom- 
time  of  ungodliness  ;  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  different 
circle  of  religious  thinkers  from  the  author  of  l*s.  xci.  The 
latter  is  so  absorbed  in  communion  with  God  that  he  cannot 
Sparc  even  one  stray  thought  for  the  tla>'s  that  are  past.  Yet 
both  writers  may  be  contemporary,  and  have  written  in  that 
new  sense  of  security  and  of  energy  awakened  by  Kzra  and 
Nehcmiah  ;  and  both  can  add  vividness  to  the  picture  of  the 
new  reformation  which,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  fragmentary 
chronicles,  is  too  monotonous  in  colouring. 

'  a.  ft.  xc  9,  10. 


We  have  at  length,  in  our  voyage  upwards  through  the 
last  of  the  Psalters,  arrived  at  port  Can  it  be  called  the 
'  haven  where  we  would  he ' — this  90th  psalm,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  historical  criticism  and  exegesis?  Ittsincumbcnl 
upon  me  to  give  some  answer  to  this  question,  because  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  aJI  the  ancient  and  mcdixval,""* 
and  many  of  the  best  modern  Christian  commentators,  deny 
the  psalm  to  Moses,  most  English  readers  arc  wedded  to  a 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  title.""  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
deal  frankly  and  yet  considerately  with  this  deeply  rooted 
prejudice.  It  is  true  that  1  find  nothing  in  the  language  or 
ideas  of  this  psalm  which  suggests  the  fourtt'enth  century  IJ.C. 
But  this  is  not  because  I  disbeSieve  in  the  historical  position 
of  Moses,  or  desire  to  detract  from  the  great  leader's  fame."* 
I  should  be  overjoyed  to  be  shown  Mosaic  songs  similar  in 
psychological  truth  and  linguistic  peculiarity  to  the  Gothic 
chants  of  Zoroaster,  But  1  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  taking 
one  of  its  finest  monument.s  from  the  post-Exile  period,  and 
practically  rewriting  it  by  an  imaginative  cxcgcsirt  to  suit  the 
age  of  Moses.  I  know  that  most  Bible  students  r(^jard  the 
question  differently,  so  that  what  to  me  is  affirmation  and 
discovery,  to  them  is  negation  and  loss.  But  let  such  re- 
member that  the  psalm  itself  cannot  be  denied,  cannot  be 
lost,  and  I  think  that  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  the 
divine  education  of  I.srael  the  newer  view  of  Ps.  xc,  far 
from  belittling  it,  will  invest  it  with  a  more  pathetic  beauty. 
The  case  of  this  .song  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  poem 
of  Job.  Who  that  has  assimilated  a  more  critical  view  would 
wish  to  return  to  the  obsolete  theory  that  it  was  written  by 
Mosc^i?  Putting  aside  a  few  half-undcr.stood  but  vj^uely 
edifying  passages,  what  religious  help  was  there  in  the  view 
of  Job  as  a  literally  true  historj'  written  by  Moses?  But 
which  of  us  moderns  is  not  helped  by  that  almost  perfect 
expression  of  the  conflicting  thoughts  of  an  earnest  man  on 
the  great  problem  of  suffering  which  criticism  reveals  to  us  ? 
And  who  is  mast  edified  by  the  90th  psalm  ?  He  who 
regards  it  as  a  verbally  inspired  Mo.saic  work,  or  he  who 
thankfully  accepts  ill-conncctcd  thoughts,  sometimes  both 
right  in  themselves  and  grandly  expressed,  sometimes  only 
half-right  and  plainly  or  even  awkwardly  put,  but  all  faro- 
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cecding  from  one  who  deeply  loved  hw  Church,  his  Bible,  and 
above  all  his  God  ? 

The  Mosaic  theory  of  Ps.  xc.  has  passed  through  several 
phases.  A  Rabbi  consulted  by  Origcn  (lullossHillcI)  held 
that  its  title  ill  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  dclcrmincd  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  not  only  of  that  psalm,  but  of  the  ten 
following  anonymous  psalms  ;  and  the  same  view  is  found  in 
the  Midrash.fp  The  idea  was  that  each  psalm  corresponded 
to  one  of  the  eleven  blessings  in  DeuL  xxxiii.  This  is  an 
extreme  form  of  the  theory.  A  view  sug^^ested  b>'  Grotius  i^ 
is  that  some  later  poet  may  have  written  the  psalm  in  the 
character  of  Moses,  analogies  for  which  could  doubtlcs.^  be 
produced  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Psalter 
itself.  But  who  that  approaches  our  psalm  with  a  fresh 
mind  can  accept  either  this  or  any  other  form  of  the  Mosaic 
theory  ?  If  Ps.  xc.  be  an  'imaginary  psalm  of  Moses,'  why 
haf  the  author  in  v.  lo  contradicted  the  stitement  of  Deut. 
xxxiv.  7  that  Moses  'was  120  years  old  when  he  died  '  ?  ""  Or 
if  it  be  really  of  Mosaic  authorship  why  did  the  author  of 
that  statement  (which  by  the  way  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
similar  statements  respecting  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  Caleb) 
venture  to  make  it  in  opposition  to  the  psalm  ?  No ;  the 
psalm  is  a  precious  historical  record  ;  it  has  the  ring  of 
genuine  passion,  but  the  age  of  which  it  is  the  monument  is 
not  the  Mosaic, 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  tlie  title,  and  when  vi'os 
the  psalm  written  ?  It  was  assigned  to  Moses  (as  the  1 10th 
psalm  was  to  David)  partly  as  a  mark  of  di'^tinction  and  to 
ensure  for  it  the  respect  of  future  generations.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Jewish  Church  of  the 
Exile  and  post-Exile  period  cared  but  little  for  its  own  his- 
toiy.  It 'thought  upon"  the  stones  of  the  outward  temple, 
but  not  much  upon  those  records  of  the  past  which  arc  the 
stones  of  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  It  was  not,  how- 
cx'cr,  by  a  pure  caprice  that  eitJier  Moses  or  Daxid  was  fixed 
upon  for  these  important  temple  psalms.  Of  the  title  of  the 
I  loth  psalm  I  have  spoken  already ;  that  of  the  goth  was 
suggested  by  the  phraseological  parallels  between  that  psalm 
and  the  poems  in  Deut.  xxxii.  and  (perhaps)  xxxiii.,"  which 
had  long  since  been  a.scribcd  to  Moses.     The  author  of  the, 


title  was  not  critic  enough  to  see  that  the  contents  of  both 
these  poems  made  it  impossiljle  that  they  should  really  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  and  hailed  the  opportunity  of  adding 
another  lo  the  laurels  of  the  '  beloved  of  God  and  men,  whose 
memorial  is  blessed  '  (Ecclus.  xlv,  i). 

When  was  the  90th  psalm  written  ?  Of  course  later 
than  the  main  part  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  the  insertion  of 
the  Song  and  Blessing  'of  Moses  '  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Ezra,  and,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume, not  long  before,  or  after,  the  nearest  group  of  psalms. 
Some  light  may  be  gained  by  comparing  v.  Sf>  with  xix. 
13^.  and  IT.  13-:/  with  xcii.  5-7,  10,  11.  The  iv\adfia  of 
the  phrases  '  hidden  '  and  '  unknown  faults  '  is  characteristic 
of  an  age  trained  to  scrupulousness  by  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  (see  exposition  in  pp.  356.  357),  and  the  prayer 
in  mK  1 3-17  may  not  improbably  be  that  of  which  the  answer 
is  commemorated  in  Ps.  xcii.  If  so,  *  the  work  of  our  hands  ' 
(xc.  17)  may  be  fitly  illustrated  by  Ezra  vi.  22  and  Nch.  ii. 
18,  20.  In  short,  the  psalm  may  be  dated  during  or  just 
after  that  reorganization  of  the  Church-|jeopk  which  wai 
completed  by  Kzra  the  scribe  and  Nehemiah  the  governor. 


Note  ■,  p.  63. 

I  hsve  already  remarked  on  the  free,  poetic  use  of  the  post-EuIe 
cosmogony  in  Gtn.  i.    Cf  also  on  Ps.  viii. 

Note  *  p.  63. 

Most  Idndly  but  decidedly  did  an  Oriel  Canon  and  Bampton 
l.£ctUTcr  in  1840  decline  to  be  rebuked  for  holding  that  '  even  the 
psalmists  m&y  sometimes  have  been  permitted  in  some  of  their 
expressions  to  fall  below  the  Christian  standard  of  holiness  and 
charity'  (Hawkins,  Bampton  Ltelurts,  pp.  306-308).  The  109th 
psalm  is  an  extreme  instance  of  this  imperfection.  As  Grotius  says, 
'  IIix:  carmen  [WMsumus  appellare  'A/wt,  sive,  ut  Vitgtiins,  Diras  i 
multum  babet  hoc  de  spiritu  Legis.' 

Note  ",  p.  63. 

It  is,  however,  also  to  the  credil  of  Theodore's  glorious  friend  Su 
Chrysostom  that,  though  in  deference  to  the  ■  prince  of  the  ^xistles,' 
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he  admits  thjit  the  psalm  contains  references  to  Judas,  hedeoies  that 
it  is  ikmugkotit  prophetic  of  the  great  treason.  Parts,  according  to 
him,  refer  to  some  one  who  plotted  against  the  pnosthood  after  the 
Return  from  Babylon  ;  ul  ^lAun-oi/ulTt/Joi  luuiti  TuJTut  '  I  shall  not 
<:ease,'  he  continues,  *  to  repeat  that  though  these  things  accm  to  be 
a  curse,  they  arc  really  a  prophecy  showing  how  God  is  irrititcd 
by  ploti  against  the  priesthood.'  Contrast  Theodore's  weak-kneed 
follower  Thcodoret  I  But  though,  as  a  tnntlcr  of  course,  wc  reject 
the  old  title  pialmus  Iscariotfcus,  we  must  not  weaken  the  force  of  the 
poem  by  taking  m.  6-15  as  simply  a  quotation  from  the  cursca  of 
the  wicked  man — the  malevolent  words  with  which  he  sought  to 
blast  the  poor,  helpless  god-fearing  Israelites.  Considering  (i)  the 
frequency  »nth  which  '  we '  and  '  1 '  alternate  in  the  psalms,  and  the 
probability  that  in  many  psalms  in  which  '  I '  predominates  the 
speaker  is  the  Church  nation  ;  (3)  that  in  not  a  few  psnlms  (c.g.  «v,, 
x-xxvii.,  cxl.)  the  mcked  are  described  now  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and 
now  in  the  3rd  pers.  p!ur.  ;  and  (3)  that  the  curses  \n  Ps.  ci.v.  arc  but 
a  little  more  violent  than  those  in  Ps.  Ixix.,  which  obviously  refer  to  a 
class  of  bad  men,  we  can  hardly,  I  think,  do  otherwise  than  interpret 
w.  6-19  as  directed  against  either  a  class  (sue  the  Peshilto)  or  a 
class  as  summed  up  in  their  leader  (Just  as  the  class  of  pious  Israelites 
isstmuncd  up  in  the  psalmist).  The  individualuing  fcaturas  in  the 
description  are  so  strong  that  1  venture  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative, 
which  is  also  nearer  to  the  imditional  Church  view.  It  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  Ps.  cix.  was  not,  like  Ps.  vii.,  appointed  for  the  I'casl 
of  Purim  ;  to^  rvs*,  (see  cix.  13,  and  comp.  Sepu)  at  any  rate  became 
the  popular  formula  for  execrating  the  name  of  Ifaman. 

NoTti  *,  p.  64.  J 

Baliam  is  but  a  strong  instance  of  the  common  Semitic  belief 
(cf.  Kalisch,  Balaam^  pp.  91)  103). 

NoTB  %  p.  65. 

Altogether  the  nearest  parallel  is  Ps.  b:ix.  Both  psalms  have 
been  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  {Ps.  Ixix.  by  llitzig.  Pa.  cix.  by  Mr. 
Ball).  But  Jeremiah,  I  think,  never  brooded  over  his  resentment 
thus. 

Nora  •,  p.  65. 

Dr.  C  Taylor  suggests  the  following  :  v.  x  (false  charges ), 
cf.  Job  xiii.  4;  p.  :i  {'wander  and  beg"),  cf.  Job  xv.  23,  xviii. 
13,  ucvii.  14  -f  V.  I J  ('nee  and  name  perish'),  cf.  Job  itui\i.  ii- 


19  i  !'■  It  ('strangers  spoil  hJa  bbour')*  cf.  Job  xv.  3i  (v.  19, 
'stranger') ;  p.  16  (charge  of  oppression),  contrast  Job  xxix.  ta;  9 
j8  ('he  drank  cursing  like  water'),  cf.  Job  xv.  16,  xxxiV.  7,  xx.  tx  ; 
p.  jj  ('a.>i  a  shadow'),  cf.  Job  xiv.  2  ;  ib.  (*mB33),  cC  Job  xxxviii.  13, 
Ur.  Taylor  also  agrees  with  those  who  compare  p.  7^  ('Satan'  or 
*a  Saian  '  ?)  with  Joh  ii.  He  thinks  that  in  w.  6-15  the  curses  used 
by  the  psalmist's  enemy  arc  quoted.  The  wicked  mati  praj-s  that 
Salnn  may  plead  against  ihe  gnod  Istaeliie,  as  he  did  against  Job. 
In  answer  to  this  the  good  I&raelitc,  like  Job,  looks  for  his  vindication 
to  Gcd  (pp.  *8,  39). 

Note  «,  p.  65. 

Comp,  cix-  22  with  cii.  5  foil.  ;  cix.  23  with  cii.  7,  is  ;  ciat  2», 
34  with  cii,  14  :  cix,  34  with  cii.  5.  6,  10  ;  cis.  28-ji  with  cii.  J5-39. 
Both  psalms,  moreover,  have  affinities  to  the  Book  of  Job. 

Note  *,  p.  65. 

fiunscn  actually  ascribed  the  psalm  to  Nehemiah  (cf.  Nch.  xm. 
25).  I  could  at  any  rate  more  easily  believe  this  than  that  Ezra 
wrote  the  poem  of  'Jol*.' 

Note  ',  p.  65. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  dates  iphich  1  have  assigned  elsewhere 
to  imprecatory  and  elegiac  psalms  (c.g,,  vii,,  xxii.,  xxxv.,  Iv.,  bux.}. 
Note  that  Nehemiah  hinistif  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  the 
psalmist  (see  Neh.  i*-.  4,  5,  xiii.  35). 


Note  i,  p.  66. 

Ps.  xlii.  will  give  occasion  to  return  lo  the  question  of  the  date  of 
Ps.  cxltii. 

NoTK  >>,  p.  66. 

See  Ehrt,  p.  107  &:c.  The  situation  is  the  same  in  alt,  but  with 
slight  differences  which  would  be  easily  explained  had  wc  a  diary  of 
the  period.  Even  Dclitssch  grants  that  these  four  psalms  arc  only 
*  Davidic '  in  a  wide  sense.  The  most  strikingly  so  is  Fs.  oil.  from  its 
affinities  in  thought  and  imagery  wkh  'psalms  of  David.'  The 
siluation  is  that  of  Absalom's  rebellion  (D.  compares  Pss.  Ivtii.  and 
Iidv.).  Ps.  cxli,  may  have  been  composed  by  some  historian  as  a 
lyricfllustralion  of  that  period.  St.  Chiyaostom  also  notices  its  obscu- 
rity, and  condemns  bis  bearers  for  repeating  their  *  evening  hymn  ' 
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soglibl^without  being  stirred  up  to  investigate  Its  difficulties.  He 
Wette  confounds  this  obscurity  with  originality,  and  says, '  I  consider 
this  and  the  loth  psalm  to  be  among  the  most  ancient.'  He  admits, 
however,  that  Ps.  cxli.  refers  to  the  paganizing  party  among  tKe  Jews. 
Notice  *J1K  mn\  cxl.  8,  cxli.  S  ;  cmainly  not  an  ancient  title  of  God. 


NOTH  ",  p.  66. 

Observe  especially  h^i?,  v.  5,  cf.  cxiv.  15  ;  D*piB3(|ei  v.  8,  cf. 
cxlv.  14.  The  similarity  in  the  train  of  thought  is  equally  note- 
worthy. 

NoTH  ",  p.  66. 

Verse  15  was  added,  according  loEwald,  by  the  post-Exile  editor 
who  rescued  00.  12-14  (xxxiiL  so  being  post-Exile).  My  own  view 
is  that  IT.  I,  2,  V.  3,  and  w.  11-15,  *•*  <ltioUttioiia-  the  two  former 
fiom  comparaiively  old  works,  the  latler  frnm  a  more  recent  psalm, 
designed  to  encourage  the  Church-nation  in  a  troublous  time.  Verse 
4  implies  the  sad  reflection  thai  Jehovah  at  present  does  not  'take 
notice 'of  Israel  (man's  chief  representative) ;  in  iw,  5-;,  phrases  in 
Ps.  xriii.  arc  converted  into  prayers. 

NoTB  ♦,  p.  66. 

Comp.  cxiiv.  9  with  xcii.  4,  xxxiii.  t  (the  ten-stringed  nihht),  and 
w.  iz-14  see  Apptcndix  II, 


onev. 


Note  r,  p.  66. 


See  1  Mace.  vi.  62,  vii.  10,  x.  46,  xi.  53,  xv.  27,  and  contrast  the 
emphasis  on  the  Jewish  respect  for  oaths  in  Jos.,  Ant.  iii.  i,  i. 

Note  1,  p.  67. 

Thcodoret,  however,  explains  Pa.  cxhv.  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Ketura  ;  v.  2^  applies,  he  thinlts,  to  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua. 

Note  •■,  p.  67. 

Verse  15  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  'prc-cxistence  of  souU  ;'  but 
W-  19-31  may  perhaps  refer  to  ihe  growth  of  a  Helleni/ing  reli- 
gious party.  On  account  of  v.  16  the  psalm  is  assigned  by  Rashi 
to  Adam.  The  position  of  Ps,  cxxxix.  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  catch-word  'thy  right  haiid'{».  10;  cf, 
cxxxviii.  7). 


So 
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Note  •,  p.  6j. 

It  is  ro  real  aTgument  agairsi  ihis  date  that  the  Sept.  gives  as  a 
dupliailc  title  'Syyiuw  Kni  Z(i;^npi'ou.  The  translalor,  or  hts  editor, 
sccivs  to  have  stumbled  at  the  ascription  of  Ihe  psalm  to  D»%-id,  uid 
to  have  cast  about  for  a  more  probable  author.  Just  so  ihe  pre- 
ceding psahn  is  headed  Tiji  Amn^  'le/it/iiou  (Cod.  Vat.).  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  are  as  much  a  guess  in  Ps.  cxxsiviiL  as  jcrcmiah  in 
Ps.  cxxxvji.  The  idea  of  ascribing  certain  psalms  to  prophets  is 
clearly  of  Egyptian-Jewish  origin. 


Note  ',  p.  67. 

An  eminent  Tamil  scholai  tells  nie  that  many  fine  Tamil  proverbs 
are  of  extreme  antiquity  ;  why  then,  he  asks,  may  not  'Solomonic  ' 
proverbs  he  in  some  form  as  early  as  David,  and  at  any  rate  why 
may  not  David's  <^tfios  be  as  advanced  as  that  of  the  Troverbs?  But 
the  Israelitish  race  developed  slowly  both  in  poetry  and  in  morality. 
Such  evidence  as  Vfc  have  is  against  my  friend's  theory  (cf.  Joh  and 
Solomon). 

Note  ",  p.  68. 

The  phrase  is  inconsistent  with  a  prc-Solomonic  and  most  con- 
sistent with  a  post -Exile  origin  (cf.  Psa.  xlvL  15,  xlviii.  3,  3,  9, 
Ixxxvii.  3,  Isa.  lij.  1,  U.  14). 


Note  *,  p.  68. 

'The  moralist  and  the  philosopher  who  reads  the  wordi?  of  "  the 
Servant  of  God,  Omar  Saleh,"  may  be  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
a  little  dash  of  hts  sublime  fanaticism  would  be  no  bad  thing  for  the 
civilized  world  of  to-day '(J/./amej";  GeizrtU,  Nov.  29,  1889,  on  the 
Mahdist  Manifesto). 

Note  *,  p.  68. 

As  to  the  '  city  of  David,'  see  the  commentators  on  1  Mace  i.  33. 
Dr.  Gatt  stands  alone  in  identifying  it  with  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem {Tkeolog.  Quartatsihrift,  1889,  p.  77  Sec),  The  scholium  on 
the  'Jewish  Calendar'  tells  us  that  three  days' time  for  repentance 
was  given  to  the  godless  ones,  after  which  they  were  killed.  This  is 
against  i  Mace  xiii.  47-50,  but  1  Mace  xiv.  14,  36  sug^tz  that  a 
part  of  the  Hellenists  was  realty  annihilated  (Grili,  Qes<hi<hte,  iii.,  cd. 
4,  p.  565  ;  Dcrenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  6y). 
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Note  «,  p.  68. 

Jonathan  the  diplomatist  may  not  have  been  .is  simpta-mioded 
in  his  religion  as  the  hero  Judas  (see  p.  4,3),  but  was  nol  less  neces- 
sary to  the  Jewish  C!iu!;e.  A  psalmist  may  therefore  have  written  of 
him. 

NoTK  I,  p.  6g. 

Not  however,  of  course^  for  the  latter  |>art  of  thetitleof  Ps.  cjclil.. 
which  is  as  absurd  as  the  Scpt.'s  addition,  wpi^  liv  VoXiit^  to  ihc 
title  of  Ps.  cxliv,  (ooniiKirc  Targuin  on  v.  10),  and  or*  ifiovofiapfyj/rr 
T<p  FtAtiS  in  tlie  title  of  the  appended  p^salm  in  Sep:. 

Note  ■,  p.  69, 

Codd.  Rand  B  haver*;  Actutifl  only.  Cursive  MSS.  sometimes  add 
'lifM/tiaii,  8(0  'Itptfiiini  (so  Complut.  and  Aid.),  &«  'Itp.  «al  l^ut^X, 
Sia  Za^apiciv,  and  Ayiwy  ^wvai  twv  tv  aI;^/M[Aucr(ij(.  Mr.  Mo2ley  boldly 
accepts  tht;  authorship  of  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  that  he  |)reAxed  the 
p!>alm  lo  a  Davidic  collection  which  he  rescued  from  the  king's 
library  {David  in  the  Puiinis,  1890,  pp.  5,  6). 

Note  •■,  p.  70. 

Hal^y  places  Ps.  cxxxvii.  immediately  before  Cyrus's  capture  of 
^^aSyjXan  i^Rcvtu  dcs  itudcs  juivis,  iSl^o,  1.  33,  23). 

Note  ''^  p.  70. 

He  forgot  the  chan^u'  whith  had  passed  over  the  service  of  sacred 
song  since  the  fall  of  the  first  icinple. 

Note  '*,  p.  70. 

The  Jews  never  forsavc  Ihetr  old  enemy  Bnbylon.  In  the  most 
ancient  prt  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (iii.  300-3:3)  woes  are 
announced  to  Habylon,  nn  01  vwav  fi4yav  tftiXiiira^ti'. 

Note'''*,  p.  70. 

'  Partly  new,'  because  the  '  afflicted  one '  referred  to  in  the  title  is 
of  course  one  who  feels  Israel's  iiouhles  as  his  own.  Smend,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  •;v  is  Israel  personified,  which  is  possible  of  course 
(eec,  e.g.,  xxxv.  to,  xl.  18),  but  seems  hnrdly  probable  here.  The 
psalm  presumably  had  the  .umc  heading;  in  a  smaller  Paallci,  in- 
tended both  for  public  and  for  private  UK. 
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Note  ",  p.  70. 

Cf.  ».  6  mth  Job  six,  30  %  v.  11  with  Job  xwc  22  ;  c,  34  wiih 
Job  xir,  I  :  vt).  16-38  with  Isa.  xJviii.  13,  li-  6  ;  w.  28  with  Isa.  xU. 
■1  (on  which  see  my  note).  DelitJtsch,  wiih  Calvin,  places  our  psalm 
at  the  close  of  the  Exile.  But  this  does  not  allow  time  for  the  poets 
to  feel  the  inALH^nce  of  3  Isaiah. 

Xote"",  p.  71. 

Ccmji.  alsc  li.  30,  si  (unless  this  falls  a  few  years  earlier),  and 
some  of  the  persecution- psalms  in  Book  I.  (xsii.  &c.).  Ps.  cix. 
(though  contrasting  in  one  respect  with  Ps,  cii.)  may  have  been 
occasioned  Ity  thf  same  national  trouble.  Observe  thai,  although 
the  last  echoes  of  the  jubilant  '  ne>v  song  '  (xcvi.  1)  had  died  away, 
the  faith  of  the  psalmists  still  clung  to  the  Messianic  promise. 

N0TE8«,  p.  71. 

The  revolt  took  place  (in  Syria)  b.c.  44S  ;  Ncheiuiah  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  b.c.  445.  The  disturbed  state  of  Syria  mast  have  en- 
couraged Sanballat  to  venture  on  active  warUke  measures  against  the 
Je.'usalem  community.    See  further  on  Pss.  xxii.,  xxxv.,  bdx. 


Noi'E  *''',  p.  71. 

In  a  synagogue  hymn  the  Song  of  Moses  In  Ex.  xv.,  which  close* 
with  'Jehovah  bhal!  reign  for  ever  and  ever,'  is  aJso  called  a  *  new 
song.'  It  does  in  fact  prob;ibly  represent  the  new  sense  of  Jcho\-ah's 
world-wide  sway  which  characterized  the  post-Exile  Church.  Dr. 
Muir  adduces  a  parallel  from  a  Vedic  hymn,  '  Sing  (to  Indra)  with- 
out ceasing  a  new  hymn,  worthy  of  him,  and  unequalled  in  earth  or 
heaven'  {Rig  Vedot  x.  89,  3,  in  Samkrit  Texts,  tit.  251).  But  the 
idea  there  is  rather  that  art  must  seek  to  outdo  itself  worthily  to 
praise  divine  excellences  (cf.  Ludwig,  Hi^  Veda,  Intiod.),  whereas 
in  the  Psalms  the  '  new  song  '  corresponds  to  the  '  new  covenant ' 
and  the  new-bom  Catholic  ChurciL  iw*\  Xaoe  «*«  Jfv,  kcu  t6vot  Jr 
cvi  TciJTY  Kii't  ic\i';Liar(  icai  ro  Jcr/ui  khX  $  Xarpct'a  n>  JtaXatov  Ttipiutfutrra 
(Chrjs.  in  i's.  xcv.)- 

Note", p.  71. 

But  eailier  than  Isa.  xniv.  J3,  Zech.  xiv.  9,  where  Jehovah's  king- 
ship is  something  to  lie  realized  in  the  future  (if  these  are  of  post- 
Exilic  urigiii).    CotLti.ut  abo  the  dcsctipUon  of  Moses  and  AaioD  as 
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both  iiriests  (Ps.  xeix.  6)  with  the  phrase  'Aaron  the  Holy  One  o£ 
Jehovah'  (Ps.  C\L  16,  more  in  accordance  with  the  priestly  code), 
andcf,  Baudissin,  (iet(A,  dts  PriestcrtJtums,  p.  J58  ;  Wcllhauscn, /Vw- 
te^mena,  p.  147, 

Note  i),  p.  7a. 

Sept.  adds,  however,  0^  rw  AomS. 

Note  '''',  p.  71. 

See  fl<)(h  AitxAandt  ^la  (Wtinsche,  Der  bah.  Talmmi,  i.  336). 
The  explanation  of  the  selection,  howevt-r,  which  is  there  given  on 
the  authont]'  of  R-  Akilia,  is  as  lanciful  as  the  Agadic  theory  which 
makes  Pa.  xcit  to  have  been  corapused  l)y  Adam  on  his  first  Sah- 
bath-  Griiu  has  poimed  out  that  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  psalms  and  the  works  of  creation  (except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  Ps.  xxiv.)  shows  tliat  the  real  motive  of  the  selection  wa&  the 
special  suitableness  of  the  several  psalms  to  the  depresiied  (leriod 
when  the  arrangemcni  was  made.  Light  and  shade,  reproof  and 
comfort,  interchange,  with  a  beautiful  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  The  selection,  according  to  Giiitz,  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  the  entire  collection,  andj  holding  iliat  the  Sept's  version 
of  the  Psalter  was  not  made  till  about  a.i>.  44,  he  is  aWc  to  make 
the  arrangement  later  than  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompeius 
{Aion«ts$chriji,  1878,  p.  217  «;c.).  I  cannot,  however,  sec  how  (he 
Sept.  version  can  be  brought  down  so  late  (see  p.  la),  jior  why  ihe 
selection  implies  the  complete  I'snlter.  Why  should  nut  the  arrange* 
meat  have  been  made  in  the  last  cenlury  of  the  Persian  pericid? 
The  times  were  cerlainly  gloomy  enough  to  account  for  the  seleciion. 
See  also  on  Ps.  Ikxxi.  (Sunday's  psaEm  is  P.s.  xxiv. ;  Mojiday's, 
Pa.  xlviii. ;  Tuesday's,  Ps.  Ixxxii. ;  Thursday's,  Ps.  Ixxxt.) 

Note  ",  p.  73. 

Pss.  xci.  and  xdL  arc,  equally  with  Ps.  xcvii.,  'Elyon-psalms, 
i.e.  the  divine  title  'Ulyun  ('  must  Hiyh  ')  occurs  in  ail  three  ^xci,  i, 
9,  xcil  2,  xcvii.  9).  We  have  found  it  hitherto  only  in  cvii.  11.  It 
is  more  frequent  in  Bo&ks  11.  nnd  III.  ;  the  Leviticnl  poets  had  a 
!4>ecial  predilection  for  this  great  name.  (The  inst-mces  are  xlvi.  5, 
xlviL  J,  I.  [4,  Ivii.  3,  lx^iii.  11.  Ixxvii.  11,  Ixxviii.  17,  33,  56,  Ixwii.  0, 
iKXxiii.  19,  flxxxvii.  5,  IxxxisL  28].)  In  Book  I.  we  shall  lind  it  more 
rarely  (vu.  tS,  ix,  3,  xvm.  14,  xxi.  8) ;  in  Lam.  it  occurs  twice  (iii. 
35. 38)-  Jerome  gives  'ElyOr  among  the  ten  Jewish  names  of  Uod  ; 
the  Jerusalem  Tnltnud,  however,  expressly  includes  it.  amon^  t]i\ut»A^ 
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divine  epithets  (such  as  'gracious,'  'merciful,'  'great/  'terrible'), 
which  have  not  an  equal  degree  of  sanctily  with  the  most  sacred 
name,  and  with  Elohim,  Sliaddai,  &:c,  (see  Rahraer  in  Gratz's 
Monafssihri/t,  1S70,  pp.  1S5-187).  Not  only  the  pre- Ewlc  projiheis 
and  K;:ckicl,  but  even  the  pre-E.\ile  narrators,  avoid  this  name,  which 
belonged  (if  we  may  base  anything  on  Philo  of  Byblus)  10  Plia-tii- 
ciaii  mythology-  The  reason  may  be  questioned,  but  not  the  fact. 
Num.  ."ixiv.  16  and  Deut.  xxxii.  8  arc  the  only  undoubtedly  pre- 
Kxile  passages  in  which  'Elyon  occurs  (Gen.  xiv.  18-34  beir^ 
post-E\ilic),  and  these  arc  poetical.  The  first  prophet  who  uses  the 
name  is  Exilic  (Isa.  xiv.  14),  and  he  only  uses  it  in  a  poetical 
speecii  given  10  the  king  of  Babylon.  Post-Exile  writers  were 
specially  fond  of  using  it,  or  its  Aramaic  equivalent  (see  csjjccialljr 
Daniel,  Enoch,  and  Sirach).  See  further  in  my  coiuio.  on  Fi.  viL 
18. — Ps.  xci  is  also  a  Shaddai -psalm  (like  Ps.  btviii).  The  original 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  Shadd.-ii  are  di;»puted,  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  th^t  the  only  undoubtedly  ]ire-E*ile  |)ass3geN  in  whrcli  it 
occurs  .iTC  Gen.  xliii.  14,  where  no  critic  will  doubt  ihni '  El  Shaddai* 
is  due  to  the  hand  of  the  editor,  and  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16  {in  the  poe- 
tical speeches  of  Balaam).  It  is  clear  that  this  name,  like  'Elyon,  was 
discountenanced  by  the  pre-Exile  prophets  and  narrators  (i.c.  those 
who  are  admitted  as  such  by  all  critics).  It  occurs  thirty-one  times 
ill  the  Book  of  Job  (where  'Yahveh  '  is  avoided).  Wc  also  find  it 
in  Isa.  .\iii.  16,  Joel  1.  15,  Ruth  i.  ao,  21.  Also  in  Eick,  i.  14 
(whrrc  Cod.  B  of  the  Sept.,  the  Hebrew  original  of  which  iij  alone 
correct,  does  not  contain  it),  and  x.  5  (which  Cuinitl  has  shown  to 
be  an  interpolation).  It  is  noteworthy  that  E7.ek.  x.  5  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  Sept.  reproduces  the  name  in  Greek  letters  (SoSSai). 
Nijidekc  and  (>.  HofTmanni  conjecture  that  the  original  pronunciation 
was  "It;;.  This  would  amply  account  for  its  rarity  in  pre-Exile  liie- 
r.iture.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that  Baethgen  protests  {Jieitrage  tur 
seuiH.  Beligionsgesihichtiy  p.  295). 


Note.' 


p.  74. 


For  a  conspectus,  see  Littledale,  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
Jnm  J'rimUivi  and  Mediirvai  lf>//rrj  (begun  by  Neale),  vol.  iii.,  p. 
i45i  who  however  does  not  mention  an  intereiiting  Jewi«.h  theory 
ih^t  Moses  uttered  the  psulm  and  David  placed  it  in  the  Psalter, 
'for  the  time  of  captivity  '  (see  llie  exposition  of  Ps.  xc.  by  Maimun 
iK-n  Joseph,  who  connects  tt  very  acutely  with  Deut.  x\xii.,/rtw«4 
Quarterly  Hev'tav,  ii.  86).  This  is  akin  to  the  view  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsueslia,  as  represented  by  bis  Syriac  epitomator  (see  Bacthgen), 
that  David  uttered  it '  in  the  name  Of  the  people  in  Babylon,  vhich 
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entreats  that  its  sufferings  may  have  an  end.'  Theodoret  (sec  on 
IT>.  i6,  17)  loo  expounds  in  accordance  with  this  theory.  As  a 
curiosity,  note  Saadya's  explanation  of  the  tilte  that  ihe  Mnging  was 
entrusted  to  Ihc  children  of  Moses  who  wctc  at  the  king's  court  (ap. 
Neulwutrt',  in  the  Oxford  Siudia  Bibhca,  ii.  1 2). 

Note  "",  ji.  74. 

'Man  of  God '=prophei  (i  Sam.  tx.  6-g).  The  same  title  is 
given  to  Moses  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  10)  in  DeuL  xxxiii.  i,  Josh.  xiv. 
6,  I  Chron.  \xiii.  14,  i  Chrun.  xxx.  16,  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  and  to  David  in 
2  Chron.  viii.  14,  Nell.  xii.  24.  As  we  have  seenj  it  was  natural  to 
credit  3  prophet  with  ihc  gift  of  sacred  song. 


Note 


p.  74- 


It  IK  not  essential  that  we  should  wait  till  the  question  as  10  the 
historical  dements  in  the  traditions  of  the  Exodus,  &c,,  has  licen 
more  thoroughly  investigated  by  homc-stholars.  Even  sotting  aside 
these  traditions  |)rovisio nally,  '  ihe  internal  evidence  of  the  relijjioiis 
evolution  itselfwitnesses  most  incontrovertibly  to  the  fact  and  the 
character  of  the  great  beginning  under  Moses,  'I'hat  Israel  ntvor 
passed  through  the  stage  of  mythological  polytheism,  but,  50  to 
speak,  overleaped  i(,  IcSlifics  to  his  work  most  conclusively '  (I'lof. 
G,  F.  MooTK,  Atidiiver  ffa'iew,  1888.  p.  549).  The  case  is  p;iTtly 
analogous  to  that  of  Zoroastrianisiii  (sec  De  Hailez,  /«  ori^na  tin 
Hflftiastrisifif,  1879,  where  howe%'er  the  naive  mythic  coiiceptiona 
which  descended  from  the  pre-Zoroa.<itrian  period  seem  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized). 

Note  i^,  p.  75. 

CtT^iT.,  Afoitat^sehri/t,  tSSi,  pp.  44J,  443.  The  notion  thai  ilic 
anonymous  psalms  are  due  in  e.ich  case  Co  the  author  last  nami-d 
was  6h.ited  by  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Cyprianum,  Optra,  lorn,  iv.,  f,  43*) 
and  niiiny  others. 

Note  tf,  p.  75. 
Crotius  even  extends  the  theory  to  the  ten  following  psalms. 


Note  ",  p.  75. 

'l"he  only  way  to  mrn  the  point  of  this  argiiTiicnt  (already  wrged 
by  Bcllarmine)  would  be  to  quote  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Jub. 
How  little  effect   has  Ihe  stoiy  of  ihc  patriarch  hid  li^tv  \V<i 
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speeches  which  are  the  kernel  of  the  work  !  True  ;  but  the  heading 
of  Ps.  xc.  is  far  from  possessing  the  authority  of  the  titles  which 
introduce  these  splendid  pieces  of  deeply  felt  oratory. 

Note  ",  p.  75. 

See  Appendix  II.  The  allusions  in  Ps.  xc  to  these  poems  (or, 
to  this  poem)  are  not  studied,  but  involuntary.  Time  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  for  them  (or,  for  it)  to  have  gained  such  a  popularity. 
The  date  of  the  Song  may  be  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  that 
of  the  Blessing,  probably,  in  that  of  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  my  feremiak 
(1888),  p.  84). 


LECTURE    III. 

My  soul  is  among  lions  ;  if  I  lay  tne  doa>tt,  'its  amoKffJlrfdritmfs — 
tie  sons  of  men,  wlwie  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  thtir  ton^f  a 
sharp  sword. — Ps.  Ivti.  5  (Kay's  translation). 


LECTURE  in. 

Fart  I.— Suivey  of  ruulU  of  J.«cl*.  I.  aai  II.— Two  marc  tnino'  P«»ller*i 
Books  n.  ami  lit.  :  cdirfly  Elghistic— Three  groups  of  Elohbtic  p^mi,— 
Dovidie.  Konhiic,  and  Auphile,  besides  three  nnonyinoiu  psxlins,  ami  a  Solo- 
monic one- — Why  the  majority  must  lie  assumed  to  be  prc-MttccnhiMn. —  Yet  a 
stuiiy  of  Vss.  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  and  Uxii.  shows  thai  thctc  At  Icisl  mu).t  be  M&co- 
Iraan.  -Reply  lo.l/r/wVobjcctiimstoMaccBbtninp'ialnii.-  Cnn  ihrw three psalnu 
he  the  entire  Lytic  rcconi  of  such  n  slirriiig  pcriixl !-  A  study  of  Tm.  \x..  In., 
Ixiil,  and  knxiii.  shows  (hat  these  fcui  pea-lmsare  also  Moccnliii-an.— P«.lKicitu. 
coniin^tcd  with  Ps.  ci\. — Olijection  to  Maccabtean  royal  piialinst  the  arurwer 
rocrved. — Aluiclironiains  in  the  titles  of  these  psnJms  (if  Maccalweaii)  aooonnied 
for. 


Part   II. — Are    there   any  yisalms  of  [lie  pre- Maccnliarail,  Creek,  and  of  ihe 

Fcrtian  pcriud  ia  Buoka  tl.  and  III.  i — Pi.  Uviii.  was  wiiiitn  villicr  towaida  the 
clute  of  the  Exile,  or  in  the  third  century  :  the  ktler  date  is  to  be  prefcrinl. — 
Va.  Klii.  anil  xliii.  [properly  one  |Knlm)  are  aUo  nf  the  Greek  period  ;  Thi&foHmn 
frnm  the  necessity  of  finding  a  captlvlly  in  (he  piit(-E!xilc  period  in  which  cap- 
livea  were  carried  to  the  N.C  of  fnlcstioc. — I'&s.  luxix.  and  Ixxxviii.  diitciuaGd 
in  connexion  with  ihe  Fsalm  of  Heiekiah  in  Is*,  mxviii.  The  subject  of  all 
three  poems  is,  not  HcEekbh,  but  ihe  Jewii^h  Clmrch  ol  the  Pnsiati  period,  ami 
P-i.  Uxxix.  in  partieukr  was  written  in  Che  cnl-imitriUB  leigrt  either  of  thi^  Kcond 
or  ivf  the  third  AriaxerAcs.  Date  nf  Tss.  Uxxvii.-Uxxiv,  discussed.  The  Cua,  a 
noble  specimen  of  Jewish  cnlholicity,  nmy  l)c  early  Greek  ;  s(i  al^n  P«,  IxkxtI. 
The  two  last,  and  ^u  also  Fss.  Ijiiii.  and  Iviii.  (slraii||e  ha\  interesting  works), 
belong  (o  the  Pctsim  periodv  I'ss.  lit.,  liv.,  Iv.-Mi.,  lix.,  Ixii.,  and  Ixiv.  foein 
another  group  of  vigorous  church -^^ngg.  The  picture  is  deliniic  enough  ;  pcrsc- 
aitinn  ii  in  pn-etesi.  But  who  is  the  speaker?  In  particular,  in  Ps.  Iv.  by 
JercmialiT  or  by  Ontas  HI,!  .Safer  to  leave  thia  laiicertain;  Ihe  ipenker  tnajr 
even  be  Israel  personified.  None  o(  ihese  puimn  retjulre  to  be  Greek.  Thiia 
for  Books  II.  and  III.  aic  a  collection  ol  chHCch-btnurical  record*,  chicity,  b«t 
sot  CDtiicly,  of  the  rcrrinn  pciitKl. 
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PART    I. 

MACCAB.f:A.\'  PSALMS  /.V  BOOKS  If.   AND  III. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  course  tliat  we  Iiave  been  taking. 
These  stxty-onc  psalms — all  of  them,  even  l*s.  ex.,  church- 
hymns — come  to  us  as  a  collection  from  the  age  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Maccabsean 
psalm-literature  should  be  represented  in  it.  tt  is  equally 
certain,  however,  thai  the  bulk  of  the  colk-ction  represents 
the  various  stages  of  the  pre-Maccaba:an  part  of  the  post- 
Exile  ]5criod.  No  single  psalm  in  it  is  cither  pre-Exilic  or 
Exilic'  Could  I  enter  here  into  linguistic  details.'  It  woiiM  be 
plain  that  the  language  of  the  psalms  is,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  this  view.  It  is  true  that  even  the  139th  psalm 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  written  in  a  'jargon,'  but  Aramaisms 
and  ixjculiar  words  and  forms  are  characteristically  frequent. 
The  relative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  of  these  psalms  is  explained 
by  the  sanctity  already  attaching  to  the  earlier  writings,  which 
became  literarj'  models  to  the  temple  poets.  The  collection 
was  originally  meant  as  a  .separate  work,  and  nobly  was  It 
introduced  by  Ps.  xc,  which  .seems  to  cry  aloud  that  'upon 
this  rock  ' — the  rock  of  the  foundation  truths  which  it  sums 
up — 'God  will  build  His  Church."  When,  however,  it  wa.** 
united  to  Books  I.-III.  it  seemed  appropriate  to  break  it  in 
two.  In  the  Law  the  dcmand.i  of  Jehovah  were  expressed  fn 
a  five-fold  form  ;  ought  not  the  response  of  the  believing 
community  to  have  a  similar  division  ?  Ought  there  not,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  Davidic  Pentateuch?  The  new  plan,  however, 
injured  the  right  appreciation  of  the  Psalter.  The  short  book 
which  closes  at  P.s.  cvi.  has  no  right  of  existence  by  itself,  and 
the  jubilant   thank-sgiving  of  the  Maccaba:an  period   (Pss. 


■  On  tbit  Eubjcci  see  Appmdis  II. 
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cxlvi.-cl.)  is  rooted  in  the  grave  earnestness  and  chastened 
joy  of  the  previous  age. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Books  It.  and  III.  These  minor  Psalters 
contain  forty-eight  psalms,  of  which  only  four  arc  Yahvistic, 
i.e.  evince  a  predilection  for  the  name  Yahvch  ;  the  others 
being  Elohistic.  i.e.  characterized  by  the  predominant  use  of 
Elohim.'  The  Elohistic  phraseology,  however,  is  at  any  rate 
not  always  due  to  the  authors  of  the  psalms,^  but  sometimes 
(indeed,  in  my  opinion,  often)  to  an  editor,  as  will  be  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  Ps.  liti.  with  the  recension  of  the  same 
poem  in  Ps.  xiv.,  and  of  Ps.  Ixx,  with  tlie  recension  of  the 
same  passage  in  Ps.  xl.  14-18.°  The  six  Yahvistic  p&alms 
(Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.),  of  which  four  (Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii., 
Ixxxviii,}  arc  traditionally  Korahitc,  one  (Ixxxvi.)  DaWdic, 
and  one  (Ixxxix.)  Kthanite,  are  appended  to  the  Elohistic, 
proving  that  the  editor  who  ventured  on  the  alteration  only 
had  before  him  Fss.  xHi.-lxxxiii.  These  psalms,  then,  formed 
a  great  lilohistic  collection,  and  upon  examining  the  titles  we 
are  able  to  analyze  the  collection  into  three  groups,  viz.  a 
Davidic  (li.-lx.x.),  a  Korahitc'*  (xlti.-xlix.),  and  an  Asaphite 
(1.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.),  besides  the  three  anonymous  psalms  (Ixvl, 
Ixvii,,  and  Ixxi.,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  ascribed  to  David 

in    the  Scptuagint),  and  the  Solomonic  72nd    psalm.      \Vc 

may  assume  that  the  majority  at  least  of  these  psalms  aic^H 
pre-Maccab^an,  for  the  terms  '  Korahitc,'  '  Asaphite,'  and^* 
'  Ethanite  '  •  had  evidently  gone  out  of  use  when  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Books  were  collected.  I  say  '  the  majority,'  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  reviser,  or  '  diaskcuast.' 
from  inserting  Elohistic  Maccabaean  psalms  even  in  Books  II. 
and  III.,  and  giving  each  of  them  Uie  same  title,  ho\vc\"Cr 
anachronistical ly,  as  the  neighbouring  psalms.  We  know 
that  such  a  reviser  added  the  Yahvistic  Pss.  Ixxxiv.-lxxxix. 
as  a  supplement,  and  tltcre  is  no  reason  why  an  Klohistic 
reviser  should  not  have  been  only  a  trifle  bolder.  Can  we 
convert  lliis  possibility  into  a  probability?  That  depends 
upon  our  being  able  to  show  that  none  but  a  Maccabasin 
date  will  adequately  account  for  the  cxcgctical  phenomena  of 
a  group  of  interesting  p-ialms.  Let  us  take  the  44th  psalm 
first,  and  read  w.  18,  19,  and  21-23  in  Kay's  translation — 
'  See  Lcctuic  VL,  p.  3S7< 
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Our  heart  has  not  turned  backward. 

Nor  have  our  steps  swerved  from  Thy  path  : 

That  Thou  shouldiit  have  bruised  us  into  a  haunt  of  jackals, 

And  covered  us  o^er  with  death-shade. 

Would  not  God  search  out  that  ? 

For  He  knows  the  hidden  things  of  the  heart. 

Yea,  on  Thy  -account  are  we  killed  all  dny  long, 

We  are  reckoned  as  sheep  for  slaughter. 

Kouse  Th«c : — why  slccpcai  Them,  O  Lord  ? 

IVake  up,  cast  not  off  for  ever. 

To  what  period  do  these  words  seem  to  you  to  point  ? 
Pass  down  the  stream  of  histor>',  beginning  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  first  Scripture  by  Josiah/  Pause  a  moment 
at  the  mourning  of  Megiddo.  Might  the  psalm,  think  you, 
be  the  work  of  one  of  those  pious  men  who  in  60S  b.c  were 
victims  of  the  pathetic  illusion  that  Israel  knew  and  served 
Jehovah,  and  had  therefore  a  claim  on  His  protection  ?  No ; 
such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  religious  results 
of  that  sad  tragedy — the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah.  Well, 
then,  try  the  Exile  period,  May  the  lofty  sclf-consciousness 
of  Ps.  xllv.  be  compared  with  that  of  Job  ?  and  do  the  com- 
plaints in  II'.  1 1-17  fairly  answer  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Exile-Church  ?  To  both  questions  you  can  but  answer.  Yes  ; 
but  no  fresh  mind  wilt  admit  that  the  psalm  as  a  whole  can 
be  Intel lijijibl)'  expounded  as  a  work  of  the  Exile,  and  in 
particular  that  t-v.  18  and  19  can  be  interpreted  as  they  are 
by  Brcdenkamp,^  '  Since  our  punishment,  we  have  been  faith- 
ful servants  of  Jehovah." 

Perhaps  you  will  next  think  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Persian  i>eriod,  and  find  alUislons  in  the  psalm  to  the  outrages 
committed  by  Ba^'uscs,  or  to  the  later  insurrection  (which  I  have 
mentioned  bcforejagainst  ArtaxerxcsOchus.  To  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  these  events  Kwald  in  his  youth  ascribed  this 
psalm.'  and  I  willingly  admit  that  the  conscious  innocence  so 
characteristic  of  this  psalm  appears  again  in  Pss.  vii.  and  xvii., 
and  (with  a  quali6cation)  in  Ps.  Ixix.,''  which  not  improbably 
belong  to  the  period  mentioned.  But  though  this  theory  may 
explain  some  parts  of  Pss.  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  and  Ixxix.,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  provide  the  right  historic  background  for  these  psalms 

)  GtSftZKiid  nv^eUH,  pp.  137,  12S,  .  ' 
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regarded  as  wholes,  much  less  for  the  whole  group,  to  which 
(as  we  shall  see)  they  belong.     Few,  for  instance,  will  believe 
that  the  sacrilege  of  Bagflscs,  caused  as  it  was  by  the  still 
greater  sacrilege  of  the  Uigh  priest  himself,  can  be  tiie  defile- 
ment complained  of  in  the  ^^^^\  psalm.     The  Maccabxan 
period  alone  remains.     Often  as  it  has  been  repudiated,  the 
minds   of  critics  have   constantly   returned    to    it,   and    the 
brightest  of  the  early  Christian  interpreters  at  once  recog- 
nized its  appropriateness.'     The  objections  urged  against  it 
do  not  touch  the  nerve  of  the  theory,  and  are  partly  due  to 
prejudice.     I  shall  return  to  some  of  them  in  the  Appendix, 
but  will  take  them  now  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
presented  by  Dillmann.'    (l)  '  Nothing  is  said  in  the  disputed 
psalms  of  the  religious  differences  of  tlie  Israelites.'     But  in 
the  typical  44th  psalm  it  is  the  Church-nation  which  speaks. 
To  break  the  covenant  is  to  cease  to  be  of  Israel,  and  hence 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  I,  '  Israel '  is  defined  in  the  parallel  line  as  '  the 
pure  in  heart'     Besides,  it  is  possible  that  in  xliv.  21,  23,  the 
psalmist  does  cast  a  glance  at  the  hypocrites.     (2)  '  Many 
circumstances  of  the  Maccabiean  insurrection  are  not  alluded 
to.'     But  the  psalmists  are  not  chroniclers,  and  if  in  Ps.  xHv. 
there  arc  no  appeals  to  victories  already  won,  remember  that 
it  is  the  wont  of  the  psalmists  to  base  their  appeals  to  God 
on  the  wonders  of  the  olden  time.     Besides,  this  may  be  one 
of  the  earliest   of  the    Maccabazan    psalms.     Other  writers 
object — (1)  that  vv.  7  and  S  are  inconsistent  with  the  anxiety 
of  Judas  the  Maccabce  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Romans 
(l  Mace  viii.).     But  the  treaty  referred  to,  which,  as  a  fact, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  khasld'im  (they  applied  the  curse  in 
Jer.  xvii.  5  to  Judas"),  may  perfectly  well  have  been  sub- 
sequent to  the  circumstances  presupposed  by  Ps.  xliv.   (2) 
'  That  there  were  no  defeats  of  the  "  armies  "  of  the  Macca- 
bees; Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon  were  uniformly  victorious," 
But  this  statement  is  not  correct     More  than  one  dark  day 
has  found  its  record  in  Maccabxan  history.     Think  of  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Bcth-Zacharia.  transformed  in  the  romantic 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees  into  a  victory  (sec  I   Mace.  vL 

'  See  Dr.  Pusty'i  vcrdon,  Ltcturti  on  Daniel,  p,  jai. 

*  Sec  Grjiu,  GtscAichit,  M.  i,  pp.    374,  375,  and  cf.  Churcli  «tmJ  Swley'i 
adminible  chapla  >The  Palling  Aw»}-'  in  Ihcir  Maccsbxtin  Gtotj,  Tit  Hammtr, 
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28-54,  2  Mace.  xiii.  13-17).  and  of  the  still  more  crushing 
blow  at  lileasa,  when  the  3000  patriots  were  hemmed  in  on 
either  side,  'Judas  also  was  killed,  and  the  remnant  fJed ' 
(l  Mace.  ix.  18).  And  is  it  likely  that  these  uxtc  the  only 
misfortunes ? '  (3)  'That  Ps.  xliv.  (and  some  of  the  other 
M3ccab;t^an  psalms)  do  not  indicate  so  lofty  a  view  of  the 
future  life  as  the  spccch&s  of  the  martyrs  in  2  Mace  vi.,  vii.' 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  not  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  Church  so  early  as  B,C.  167.  It  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  liook  of  Daniel  which  brought  it  a  more  general 
recognition. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  tnUen  the  longest  route.  Had  I  been 
writing  a  history  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  I  should 
simply  have  said  that  if,  as  the  Nestor  of  Hebraists  (Franz 
Delitzsch)  himself  holds.  I'ss.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  relate  to  Mac- 
cabieaii  times,''  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
Ps.  xliv.  (which  Delitzsch  ascribes  to  David  on  the  fabe 
analogy  of  Ps,  Ix.)  belongs  to  the  same  period.  Notice  the 
reference  to  synagogues  in  Ixsiv.  8,"  and  remember  that  a 
passage  from  Vs.  xliv,  was  used  in  a  most  impressive  part  of 
the  daily  ritual  in  the  Maccabxan  period  down  to  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.'  It  xvas  probably  not  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  same  prince  that  the  writer  of  i  Mace.  vii. 
16-17  found  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  3  an  exact  description  of  the 
massacre  of  sixty  leading  Asidsans  by  Alcimus."  This,  of 
course,  by  itself  proves  nothing ;  but  when  we  notice  this 
historian's  predilection  for  post-Exile  psalms,'  and  remember 
that  no  other  post-Exile  period  described  in  history  but  the 
iMaccaba;an  suits  this  and  the  twin  psalm  (Ixxix.),  we  arc 
entitled  to  regard  the  passage  referred  to  as  furnishing  sub- 
sidiary evidence  for  the  Maccab^an  theory.  Observe  too 
that  the  same  historian  jn  i  Mace.  i.  IJ"  indirectly  applies 
Ps.  Ixxix.  I,  3  to  the  earlier  cruelties  of  the  Syrian  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Mattathias. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  a  jiartixan  critic,  who  fights  for 
tiKorics  as  other  men  do  for  more  tangible  objects.  The  only 
side  which  1  have  taken  is  that  of  the  historical  intcrprctation 


•  Talm.  BaK ,  Sola,  i%a. 

*  Cgmp.  aliw  r  Mice.  ii.  £3  with  r«.  Ixtsiii.  lo;  t  Mace.  ii.  6^  with  P» 
odti.  4 1  I  Mace  ik.  33  with  Pa.  >cU.  8  (iicpt). 
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of  the  psalms  ;  and.  unless  there  be  some  strange  gap  in  the' 
historical  traditions,  there  is  no  period  which  gives  tlic  right 
background  for  these  psalms  but  the  Maccab^an.     I  am  well 
aware  that  history-  repeats  itself,  and  that  when  tlie  maidens 
seven  sang  Deus^  venemnt  gentes  in  Dante's  earthly  paradise, 

Beatrice,  compassionate  and  sighing. 

Listened  to  them  wilh  such  a  countenance 

That  scarce  more  changed  was  ^tary  at  the  cross.' 

It  may  be  that  lovers  of  the  Gospel  can,  like  Dante,  feel 
the  apparent  defeats  of  the  Gospel  as  the  authors  of 
psalms  felt  the  blow  that  had  been  dealt  to  the  elder  ft 
spiritual  religion.  13ut  we  do  not  live  in  such  dcpreising  days 
a.s  Dante,  and  if  we  are  to  realize  and  vitalize  this  group  of 
psalms,  it  can  only  be  by  the  historic  imagination.  Either 
the  massacres  of  Antiochus  and  ApoUonius  ( i  Mace,  i,  24,  30, 
2  Mace.  V.  I  t-i6j  26),  or  that  of  Alcimus*  (i  Macc.  ix.  9-16), 
seem  to  be  the  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxix.,  and  if  there  bo  one 
moment  which  better  dian  another  suits  its  companion-psalm*' 
it  is  that  described  in  i  Macc  iii.  46-60. ■»  There  they  stand, 
those  faithful  Israelites,  gathered  as  in  the  finst  dark  days  of 
Babylonian  tyranny  in  the  mountain  city  of  Miapah.''  From 
that  lofty  post  of  observation  they  can  distinctly  sec  the  pro- 
faned sanctuary,  which  supplies  the  theme  of  Ps.  Ixxiv,  3-7, 
and  can  imagine  that  they  descry  the  grand  idol-form'  of 
'  heaven's  lord  '  ('  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  *  is  a  pun- 
ning transformation  of  this  title)  on  the  platform  of  the  altar 
of  Zcrubbabel.  Clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  oo  their 
hcad^,  they  spread  open  a  copy  of  the  Law  which  had  escaped 
the  search  of  the  persecutors.  What  a  fuJness  of  meaning  15 
poured  into  that  appeal  (?•.  20},  '  Look  upon  the  covenant' 
(i.e.  perhaps,  '  the  book  of  the  covenant,'  cf.  1  Maca  i  57). 
from  this  historical  notice !  And  if  you  wish  to  realize  the 
force  of  the  complaint,  "There  i.s  no  prophet  any  more'  {v.  9), 
recollect  that  in  the  next  year  but  one  (B.C.  164)  some  fer- 
vently believing  Israelite  composed  the  first  Hebrew  apoca- 
lypse, and  in  the  spirit  of  the  wise  man  Daniel  (ICiek.  xxviiL 
3)  answered  that  pathetic  cry, '  O  God,  how  long?  (v.  10).' 
Once  more,  do  not  think  me  the  prey  of  my  own  fancies^ 

■  PitrgBterf,  xxiuiL    -4.  '  Sec  |r.  56. 
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If  you  would  rather  take  this  psalm  as  a  reflection,  not  so 
much  of  a  moment  as  of  a  period.  I  make  no  objection,  pro- 
vided that  you  sufficiently  realize  the  moments  which  make 
up  the  period.  Indeed  I  would  willingly  take  it  so  myself 
and  think  of  all  the  details  so  simply  aiid  aficctingly  related 
between  r  Maec  iL  27  (Mattathias  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Follow  me.  all  ye  that  are  zealous  for  the  law  ')  and  1  Mace, 
iii.  46-60  (the  thrilling  scene  at  Miapah,  when  they  knew  that 
the  king  had  given  commandment  to  abolish  the  people). 

Let  me  at  this  point  remind  j'tju  of  the  non-linguistic 
criteria  of  Maccabxan  psalms  which  I  ventured  to  put  for- 
ward in  my  first  Icctura  Thcywcrc  (i)  the  presence  of  some 
fairly  definite  historical  allusions ;  (2)  an  uniquely  strong 
church  feeling  ;  (3)  a  special  intensity  of  monotheistic  faith  ; 
and  (4)  an  ardour  of  gratitude  for  a  wondrous  deliverance. 
The  last  criterion,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  in  this  form  to 
Pss.  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.  Faith,  according  to  these  poems,  is 
sorely  tried  by  the  unaccountable  hiding  of  Jehovah's  face 
and  the  'burning'  of  his  anger  against  "the  flock  that  he 
sliepherdeth '  (Ixxiv.  1,  Ixxix.  $,  6,  13;  cf.  xliv.  25).  Yet 
there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  and  the  later  Mac- 
caba;an  psalnu.  In  all  there  is  tlie  same  belief  in  the  retribu- 
tion doctrine,  though  in  the  latter  God's  justice  is  seen  and 
praised ;  in  the  former  not  seen,  and  therefore  passionately 
called  for.  The  fourth  of  our  criteria  must  therefore  be  modi- 
fied if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  both  classes  of  Maccabitan  psalms. 
But  when  this  has  been  done,  are  there  no  other  psalms  to  be 
joined  to  those  three  earlier  Maccaba:an  works  which  we  have 
been  considering?  Surely  there  must  bt  The  source  of  in- 
spiration cannot  have  suddenly  dried  up.  Those  who  made 
bold  to  insert  these  three  Maccab.-ean  psalms  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  cannot  have  bad  Uie  heart  to  leave  all  the  rest 
to  dull  oblivion." 

Well,  then,  take  the  other  psalms  which  Dillmann  himself 
accepts  as  post-Exilic,  and  admits  to  be  most  plausibly 
viewed  as  Maccaba^an,  viz.  Ix.,  Ixxx.,  and  Ixxxiii.,  and  6rgt  of 
all  Ps.  Ix.'  Can  you  not  sec  at  a  glance  that  7'i'.  3,  12-14 
are  closely  parallel  to  Ps.  xliv.  6,  7,  10  ?  and  will  you  hesitate 
to  infer  that  these  two  p.salms  are  related  to  each  other 
precisely  as    the    74th    is    to   the    79tli  — tliai,    in    short. 
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they  proceeded  from  the  same  circle  of  writers,  and  were 
separated  by  no  great  interval  of  time  ? "  And  does  not  the 
reference  to  a  divine  oracle  in  I'l:  S~io  remind  you  of  the 
Maccabsan  iiOlh  psalm  (also  headed  Viiavid),  and  surest 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  u-as  another  of  the 
great  Maccab;ean  brethren  ?  \^Tio,  in  fact,  was  so  worthy  of 
this  particular  oracle  as  the  'lofty  Maccabcc,'  whom  Dante 
so  fitly  names  in  Paradise  next  after  Joshua?'  Some,  per- 
chance, will  prefer  John  Hyrcanua.  who  was  doubtless  in  a 
fuller  measure  than  Judas  the  second  Joshua  of  his  people. 
His,  indeed,  was  not  the  fame  of  that  glorious  victory  gained 
almost  on  the  spot  where  Joshua  longed,  like  Agamemnon, 
that  Uie  friendly  sun  might  for  him  delay  its  setting.'  But  it 
was  literally  true  that  he  added  Galilee.  Samaria,  the  east- 
Jordan  land,  and  the  new  Tdiimaia  to  the  narrow  Jewish 
dominion.  Yes,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  like  his  father  a 
righteous  prince,  and  professed  moreover  to  have  received 
prophetic  otacics,  might  have  been  the  first  speaker  of  the 
Joshua-like  words  in  Ps.  Ix.  8-10,  if  only  the  psalm  did  not 
appear  in  the  Scptuagint,  and  if  the  depression  of  tJie  rest  of 
the  psalm  {St.  Cuthberi's  "fit  funeral  dirge*)  were  in  character 
with  his  generally  prosperous  reign.  Let  us,  therefore,  try 
some  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  why  not 
that  which  has  already  furnished  us  with  a  vcrj'  possible  occa* 
sion  for  the  partly  parallel  44th  psalm.'  The  expressions 
in  Ps.  Ix.  3-6  arc  certainly  not  too  strong  for  the  'great  afflic- 
tion in  Israel'  on  the  death  of  Judas,  'the  like  whereof,* 
according  to  the  Hebrew  history,  'had  not  been  since  a 
prophet  had  not  appeared  among  them'  (i  Mace.  ix.  27). 
The  crushing  defeat  at  Elea^a,  and  the  grievous  famine  which 
followed,  might  well  be  likened  in  poetic  language  to  an 
earthquake.  The  reverse  of  fortune  was  complete ;  for  the 
moment  the  religions  patriots  were  stupefied  (cf.  Ps.  Ix.  5*^), 
and  one  of  them,  I  suppose,  sadly  recalled  the  words  of  a 
somewhat  earlier  psalm  'fnow  lost),  and  contrasted  the  pro- 
mises given  to  Judas,  perhaps  in  a  vision  (cf.  2  Mace,  xv.  12- 
iG),  with  the  strange  blight  which  had  now  fallen  upon  their 
prospects.  *  Who  will  now  be  our  leader  ? '  said  h«.  '  Under 
whose  generalship  will    Israel  recover  the  territory  wrested 


from  it  by  its  mortal  foes,  the  Edomites?'  It  is  a  psalm,  as 
you  see.  of  tlic  interregnum.  The  experiences  of  the  long- 
past  time  of  the  Judg^es  urc  being  repeated.  There  is  no 
leader,  and  no  plan  of  campaign  :  the  very  existence  of 
Jehovah's  'beloved  ones'  C'>'T^')  is  imperilled  (I's.  Ix.  7). 
A  Saul  is  wanted  *  to  unite  the  divided  parties  into  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  unity,  and  fiyht  the  battle;;  of  Jehovah  with 
more  abiding  results. 

Ps.  Ixxx.  I  make  no  attempt  to  claim  as  Maccaba-an. 
The  'Interpreter'  of  the  Syrian  Church  Is.  I  am  aware, 
against  mc.and  the  ton  ingenious  llitzig  amongthc  moderns, 
Kwald  too  (whom  Dillmanii  evidently  follows),  thout;h  he 
docs  not  make  this  psalm  Maccaba;an,  regards  it  as  contem- 
porary' with  the  79th.'  But  the  latter,  when  he  eulofjizes 
the  mildness  of  its  tone  and  the  refinement  of  its  art,  virtually 
disproves  his  own  critical  decision.  Very  different  is  the  case 
of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  tone  of  which  precludes  any  but  a  pust- 
Exilc,  or,  let  mc  say  at  once,  a  Maccaba:an  origin."  The 
author  is  a  student  of  Scripture,' and  loves  best  those  early 
narratives  which  have  a  special  affinity  to  Maccaba;an  circum- 
stances. Like  another  psalmist  (Ixxiv.  9),  he  i*  fully  aware 
that  extermination  is  the  real  aim  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jcws^ 
and  in  response  to  the  '  roaring '  of  the  heathen  {v.  3)  he 
sends  a  passionate  cry  for  vengeance  towards  heaven. 

When  was  the  psalm  written  *  When  did  these  ten 
peoples  'conspire  against  Jehovah's  hidden  ones"''*  (v.  4J  ? 
Well,  it  seems  uncritical  to  reject  the  light  which  falls  upon 
the  psalm  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First  Bonk  of  Mac- 
cabees. Six  of  the  ten  names  mentioned  by  the  psalmist 
occur  in  this  striking  narrative.  Of  the  remaining  four  Gebal 
is  the  Gobolitis  of  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  i,  2),  the  Gebalcne  of 
Jerome  {ad  Obad.  i.) ;"'"  the  name  was  apph'ed  illcjptimatcly 
to  a  port  of  the  souUi  country  of  Judah  appropriated  by  the 
Edomites.  The  mention  of  Amalek  is  half-Haggadic,  halff 
antiquarian,  and  is  parallel  to  the  representation  of  Haman 
as  a  descendant  of  .'^gag  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (iii.  [).'■''  The 
Hagarcnes  {vloi  'X-yap,  Baruch  iii.  25)  are  mentioned  in 
I  Chron.  as  dwelling  in  Gilcad,  but  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 

'  Cf.  Ewnid,  Hillary,  v.  98. 

'  Cr.  Ewatd'ji remark  Lin  itii;  phtase  '  aons  of  Lul.' /AV'rrj'.  L  312  (noie*). 
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tions  and  in  Slrabo  side  by  side  with  the  NabaU:ans.  The 
name  '  Assyria '  may  as  well  be  given  to  the  Syrian  as  to  the 
Persian  empire,"  and  Hitziij  reminds  us  that  on  three  several 
occasions  (i  Mace.  iii.  41,  vii.  39,  xi.  60),  the  hivam^  S.vpia9 
(i.e.,  the  Syrian  troops  in  garrison)  plays  a  subordinate  pan 
in  the  Maccabsean  story.  Thus  the  psalm  carries  us  to  the 
year  after  the  re-dcdication  of  the  sanctuary,  when  the  nations 
round  about,  in  their  displeasure, '  resolved  to  destroy  the  race 
of  Jacob  that  was  among  them '  (l  Mace.  v.  t,  2),  but  wen 
chastised  by  Judas  in  several  most  remarkable  campaigns  in 
B.C  165  and  164.  'AH  nations  have  come  about  me,'  said 
another  psalmist  on  such  an  occasion ;  '  in  Jehovah's  name 
will  1  mow  them  down'  (Va.  cxviii.  lO). 

Let  those  blame  such  language  who  can.  The  historical 
student  is  not  less  thrilled  by  it  than  by  that  'awful  sight' 
which  furnishes  Ps,  Ixxxiii.  with  one  of  its  tincst  images,  'a 
spreading  forest  lire  preceded  by  its  wild  wind.'  Tlwrc  i» 
nothing  artificial  here  as  in  the  109th  psalm.  It  is  all  as  real 
as  the  terrible  judgment  which  Judas  executed  ajjain  and 
again  on  those  who  would  have  extirpated  his  people.  *  Fiety 
lives  in  him  in  whom  pity  is  dead  '—these  words  of  Dante* 
mijrht  have  been  adopted  by  the  kftusitilm  in  this  their  agony. 
Could  it.  think  you,  have  been  otherwise  .*  The  khaslftim 
were  not  men  of  war  by  nature.  'A/uMm,  'humble-minded 
ones,' "  was  the  term  most  descriptive  of  their  character.  It 
was  from  heaven  that  the  '  holy  sword '  came  which  was  to 
'wound  the  adversaries'  (2  Mace.  xv.  16).  The  149th 
psalm  .sihows  us,  indeed,  how  congenial  this  work  became  to 
those  who  would  once  have  started  back  from  it  with  horror ; 
but  could  we  expect  the  anger  of  such  early  .saints  to  be 
coupled  like  Christ's  with  grief  at  hardness  of  heart  (Mark 
iii.  %)  ?  Our  psalmist,  at  any  rate,  has  had  a  glimpse,  as  I 
have  shown,  of  a  better  nii:^s!onary  method.  Read  vi'.  tj 
and  19  togetlier,  and  you  will  ajjrec  that  even  the  mt 
vehement  expressions  of  Jewish  patriotism  are  not  wtthoi 
some  permanent  religious  elements. 

But  have  wc  exhausted  the  number  of  Maccabsean  psalmT^ 
in  these  books  ?    Granting  that  Pss.  xUv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix., 


Jtffitntt,  xx.  aSi 
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and  Ixxxiii.  are  rightly  so  called,  are  there  no  others  which 
may  reasonably  be  joined  with  them  ?  Do  not  the  last  tlircc 
of  these  look  like  the  beginning,  the  midtlle,  and  the  coij- 
diiditig  psalm  of  a  group?  We  must  not  be  too  ready  lo 
trust  appearances.  For  on  closer  examination  we  shall  find 
that  Pss.  Ixxvii.-lxxxi.w  have  been  placed  together  on  the 
ground  of  certain  similarities  of  expression,  and  since  I's.  Ixxx. 
t»  not  Maccabajan  we  have  no  ripht  to  presume  that  Vs*,. 
Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.,  and  Ixxxt.  arc.  Nor  is  there  any  striking 
parallelism  bctftccn  these  and  the  three  undoubtedly  Mac- 
caba^an  psalms.  The  same  remark  is  tru<:  of  I's.  Ixxxii.,  and, 
in  spite  of  Hilzig,  I  think  wc  may  add  Pss.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi. 

Pss.  Ixi.  and  Ixiii.,''''  hoM'cvcr,  may  well  be  Maccaba;,in. 
Prc-Jcremian  such  highly  spiritual  hymns  obviously  cannot 
be,  and  it  is  only  the  references  to  a  king  which  induced 
Kucncn  in  1865  to  refer  them  reluctantly  to  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  last  Davidic  kinijs.  Hut  we  cannot  separate  them  from 
kindred  psalms.  It  would  be  not  uiiplausiblc  to  make  them 
contemporaneous  with  Ps.  xlii.,"  the  king  being  Antiochus  the 
Great ;  Ps.  IxJ.  6-9  will  then  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
psalmist  upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  a  brief  captivity. 
But  it  is  more  natural,  especially  considering  the  language  of 
Ps.  Ixiii.  [2,  to  sujipose  the  king  to  be  Jonathan,  or  (better) 
Simon,  and  then  these  two  psalms  will  form  a  natural  triad 
with  Ps,  Ix.  There  were  occasions  enough  on  which  faithful 
Jews  at  a  distance  from  tlic  sanctuary  might  entertain  the 
feelings  so  sweetly  expressed  in  these  psalms.'  The 'liars' 
are  perhaps  those  calumnious,  falsc-hcat^ed  Jews,  whom 
Simon,  as  described  in  ci.  7,  resolved  to  |)Ul  duwn.  I  know, 
of  course,  the  objection  that  will  rise  in  many  minds.  Mr. 
Stanton  has  already  expressed  it  In  discussing  a  passage  in 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  (sec  p.  38).  '  How  should  any  of  these 
(Jonathan  or  Simon  or  John  Hyrcanus)  be  even  called  a 
king  ?  "'  1  will  reply  to  this  when  wc  come  to  Pss.  xx,  and 
xxi.,  between  which  and  P.ss,  Ixi.  and  Ixiii,  there  is  some 
degree  of  parallelism.*'  Suffice  it  to  remind  you  here  of  the 
significant  use  of  the  name  Mclchixedek  in  Ps.  ex.  4. 

■  Sec  my  atuily  on  Pi.  Uiji.,  ExpssUffr,  April  1890. 

■  Thtjettmh  and  tht  ChriiiiaH  McsiiaA,  p.  1 15. 
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But  here  let  us  pause  a  moment.  Our  object  has  been 
attained.  The  extent  of  the  latest  editorial  additions  to  the 
Second  and  Third  Books  lias  been  appro.^iinatcly  made  out. 
There  arc  seven  psalms  which  present  clear  traces  of  a  Mac- 
cabxan  origin,  The  Maccabican  editor  (whether  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Judas  or  of  Simon  need  not  here  be  determined) 
threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  original  collector,  and 
made  his  additions  Elohistic  to  correspond  to  the  earlier 
p.-^ahns  of  the  Korahite^  the  Asaphite,  and  the  second  Davidic 
collections.  He  "-as  no  doubt  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  not 
indeed  in  his  substitution  of  '  Elohim '  for  'Yahveh,'  which 
must  still  have  commended  itself  to  a  certain  cliiss  of  religious 
minds,  but  at  any  rate  in  his  adoption  of  the  headings  'of  the 
sons  of  Korah.'  '  of  Asaph,'  ■  of  David."  The  heading  fdav'td 
n  of  course  not  a  worse  anachronism  in  the  case  of  the  6oth 
than  of  any  other  psalm;  but  the  other  two  headings  do 
appear  to  need  a  special  excuse,  because  the  division  o( 
singers  which  they  imply  had  already  been  modified  in  the 
time  of  the  Chronicler,''''  and  had  passed  away  when  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Books  were  collected.  Do  they  indicate  a  wish  n( 
the  Maccabiean  editor  to  infuse  a  leaven  of  contemporary 
thought  and  feeling  into  hj-mnals  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  sufficiently  valued  ?  Yes ;  but  wc  can  say  more 
than  this,  It  can  be  rendered  probable  that  among  the 
psalms  described  as  Korahite  there  are  some  which  are  of 
the  Lireek  period,  though  pre-Maccab*an.  Consequently  the 
heads  of  the  Hemanite  guild  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Korahite  had  already  set  the  example  of  adding  p.salms 
to  the  Kurahite  collection  which  did  not  really  belong  to 
the  Korahite  period  (see  note  "). 


Note  ■,  p.  89. 

One  may  remark  that  though  neither  in  Uo&ks  IV.  and  V.  nor  in 
the  earlier  books  can  we  venture  to  find  Exilic  psulms,  we  have  no< 
only  fragments  of  spitiliul  song  in  the  Second  IsaiiJi.  but  a  collection 
of  lamentations  on  the  sad  csUte  of  Israel,  both  belonging  to  the 
Exile.  On  the  date  of  the  latter  1  have  spoken  at  length  in  the 
Pulpit  Commentary  ;  cf.  Jcrcmsah,  his  Life  and  lYma,  pp.  177-181 
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NOTK  ^  p.  90. 

No  one  will  care  10  defend  'O  Cod,  my  God'  in  xlJiL  5,  and 
similar  impossible  readings  in  xlv.  S,  Ixiii.  z,  bfvii.  7,  Ixviii.  9,  nor 
the  c(]u:illy  impossible  '  Eloliiin  ^clxiuLli '  in  Ixxx.  ^,  1  j  (cf.  Uk.  6, 
Ixxx.  s,  30,  Ixxxiv.  9). 

NOTR «,  p.  90. 

in  Ps.  liii.  'Yahveh'  is  throughout  changed  into  'Elohim;'  in 
Ps.  Ixx.  the  saini;  change  is  madi?  thrct;  times  (for  in  i's.  xl,  iS  wc 
iihould  curtainly  with  E\^-ald  read  nin'),  but,  eus  a  coinptrnsation,  in 

p.  6  nin'  is  substituted  for  mVk. 

Note  \  p.  90. 

IJean  I'lumplrc  thinks  that  the  Korahiie  psalms  were  all  cxim- 
poscd  in  the  reign  of  llczcliiah  {Biblical Studiti,  p.  147  &c.).  But 
how  improlMble  that  psalms  with  so  many  dissimilarities  should  be 
contcini-ioraneous  I  The  truth  is  thai  HezcJiJah's  age  presents  the 
finl  distintl  germs  of  the  religion  of  die  posl-Exile  period,  to  one  or 
another  part  of  which  all  these  Church-songs  must  belong. 

Note  ',  p.  yo. 

The  title  'of  the  sons  of  Korah '  must  originally  have  Rtood  at 
ihc  head  of  the  collection,  and  only  by  a  later  editor  have  been 
prefixed  to  each  psalm.  And  who  were  the  '  sons  of  Korah '  ?  Tha( 
the  phrase  may  mean  descendants  of  an  ancient  Lcvite  named 
Korah  is  admitted.  Dut  it  is  indubitable  that  it  may  also  mean 
members  of  a  society  or  guild  (like  D'^^t  '23,  l*s.  xxix.  1,  and  the 
parallels  cited  in  iny  Psalms,  p.  379).  To  adopt  the  former  view  an 
the  unsupported  authority  of  the  Chronicler,  a  saintly  man  but  a 
prejudiced  historian,  seems  to  me  uncritical.  Why  'Asaph'  is  used 
as  a  title  for  ihe  guild  of  As.iphites,  instead  of 'sons  of  Asaph,'  1  do 
not  know.  The  two  exprcWons  may  be  synonymous,  as  '  Aaron  '= 
'the  house  of  /Varon'  (1  Chron.  xii.  37  Arc.).  Or  possibly  the 
collector  of  the  Asaphite  songs  meant  to  assign  them  to  the  ideal 
foundci  of  the  Asaphite  guild,  just  as  another  collector  ascribed  the 
early  Davidic  songs  to  the  iraditionnl  founder  of  psalmody.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  expression  "of  Eihan  the 
Eiiiahile '  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  1 },  where  *  Ethan '  (as  we  shall  see)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  'Jeduthun'  of  Pss.  xxxix.,  Isii,,  Ixxvii.  Ethan  is,  in 
fact,  the  ideal  founder  of  a  guild  of  Ethanitcs  which  takes  rank  in 
the  Chronicler's  time  beside  Heman  {the  substitute  for  Rorah,  see 


title  of  Ps.  tjcxxviii.)  and  Asaph.  Observe  thai  llie  Chronicler  under- 
stood 1  Kings  V.  1 1  (iv.  31  Aulh.  V.)  to  mean  that  both  Ethan  and 
Heman  were  sons  of  Mahol,  whereas  the  tradition  in  Kings  states 
tliat  Ethan  was  'an  E/rahitc'  (or  ZarhittrJ.  Doubtless  he  followeij  a 
tradition  of  modem  origin,  wliich  was  guided  in  its  clioice  of  the 
two  new  names  of  singers  by  the  mention  of  Heman  (as  vas  thought) 
and  Ethan  as  "sons  of  Mahol'  Lc  of  the  dance,  sec  Ps,  xxx.  12, 
:ind  elsewhere). 

Note  *,  p,  91. 

Lagarde's  attempt  to  bring  Ps.  xlJv.  into  the  age  of  Heaektah  is 
desperate.  He  takes  the  *  reproacher  and  reviler'  of  v.  17  to  be 
the  Kab-shakeh,  and  thinks  that  in  b.C  701  Judah  could  justly  boast 
of  its  fidelity  to  Jt?hov.ih  {AfitifuHjiHgtrt,  ii.  376,  377).  So  too  ]3eaii 
Plumptre  {Btblkal  Studies,  p.  194), 


NoTE^  p.  91. 

See  DichtfT  des  A.  B.  (1835),  ii.  353  &c.  ;  cf.  History,  v.  120, 
note-  His  later  view  was  th.-\t  Pss.  5l;liv.^  Uxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Kstx.,  CJtxxii., 
and  IxKxix.,  1x.,  and  Ixxxv.,  belong  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  oi  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Professor  Robertson  Smith  inclines 
to  Ewald's  first  view  {Enr.  Bfilann.  \s.  31),  which  Ue  Jong  loo 
iwremptorily  rejects  {DiT^ui'si/iti  dt  fsalmis  MancabaUis,  p.  10).  I 
have  hesitated  myself,  on  the  ground  that,  just  ns  hi&tor>-  has  aimost 
failed  to  record  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem's  wails  \x\  Ezra's  time,  so 
it  may  pos&ibly  have  lost  the  memory  of  a  burning  of  the  temple  at  a 
later  period.  It  is  also  possible  that  ihe  Jews  may  have  furnished  a 
conlingeni  to  thearmy  of  the  Syrian  revolteis  in  the  timeof  Artaxcrxcs 
OdiuB,  and  that  this  is  referred  to  in  I'i.  xHv.  10  (cf.  Ix.  i  j).  But  can 
it  be  called  probable?  Josephus  has  heard  of  the  'defilement'  of  the 
temple  by  Bagoses.  He  is  not  yiven  to  miniinixin^i :  surely  some 
eeho  of  u  still  greater  blow  to  bis  religion  would  liave  icachud  him, 
if  the  blow  ever  look  place.  And  would  a  'contingent'  hax*e  been 
described  by  a  poel  as  '  our  armies'?  Even  if  wc  a-fcr  Pss.  xliv., 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.  to  this  troublous  time,  we  must  at  any  rate  assume  that 
lilenil  accuracy  has  been  departed  from  in  Ps.  Uxiv.  7  (see  on  that 
p^lm). 

NoTE^,  p.  91. 

The  hatred  which  the  Jews  experienced  had  a  religious  pound 
(Ixix.  8,  10),  but  Israel  knows  that  God  can  discern  hi&  hidden 
'guiltinesses'  (r.  6),  on  which  cf.  Ixct.  VII.  Part  II. 
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MOTB  \  p.  92. 

Bar-Hcbrffius,  who  represents  Theodore's  views,  crtitles  Ps.  xlir. 

*  a  prayer  of  llie  Maccatiees,  when  ronijielled  by  Aritiochits  to  sacrifice 
to  idols'  (BatUigen  in  Zeitsthr.  f.  d.  aitttit.  Wmtnsckajs.  1886,  p. 
373).  Thcodorct,  who  insinuatfs  a  suspicion  that  Tlieodore  was 
sometimes  more  anxious  lo  have  tlic  Jews  on  his  side  than  "the 
nurslings  of  the  failh '  {Prajat.  m  Psalmcs)^  and  Chrj-sostom,  who 
cares  more  for  simple  exegesis  then  for  crilicisnij  both  xdopt  the 
same  view  without  any  hesit.ition. 

Note  J,  p,  93. 

I  admit  that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is  veracious,  hut  not 
that  it  is  complete,  it  is  not  impossille  that  the  occasion  of  Ps. 
sdiv,  may  be  some  earlier  defeat  than  eitlier  of  the  above,  which 
occurred  (as  Theodore  of  Mopsutstia  appears  lo  have  held)  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  'rcviter'  (see  Ps.  xliv.  17)  Amiochus  Epiphanea. 
So  Grati  argues,  GeftJi.  der/uiifn,  \\.  {2),  p.  446.  Prof.  J.  P.  Peters, 
in  hts  Scriplttres  Hcitr-nv  and  ChrUiiuu  (it.  410),  heads  this  psalm 

*  J*rayer  of  Judas  Maccabxus.' 


I 


Note  ",  p.  93. 

Delitjsch,  however,  candidly  points  out  certain  phrases  in  Pa. 
IxAiv.  which  appear  to  hini  10  suit  the  Chaldiean  better  than  the 
Maccabxaxi  period — \u.  '  everlasting  ruins '  (v.  ja),  and  '  they  set  on 
fire  [hy  sanctuary '  (v.  ia).  I  feel  with  him,  but  is  it  not  probable 
that  Ps.  Ixsiv.  was  partly  remodelled  after  the  great  deliverance  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  fu-ti  great  troutksy  We  may  compare  the 
combination  of  feaiures  from  ihe  Sryihians  and  the  Chaldaeans  in 
certain  prophecies  of  .Icremiali,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  ihc  refer- 
ence to  the  (Chnldxan)  burning  of  the  temple  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  11,  which 
proljably  belongs  (see  note  ',  p.  130)  lo  the  period  of  Art.ixerxes 
Ochus.  Let  inc  add  that  the  theory  that  Ps,  Ixxiv.  was  retouched 
perhaps  hy  the  author  himself  is  not  a  wilful  one;  w.  11-17  were 
certainly  not  placed  where  they  now  stand  l»y  the  dcci>ly  moved 
writer  of  the  rest  of  the  psalm.  ALso  that  a  Maccabocan  date  is 
permitted  {fur  I'ss.  xliv.  and  lx\iv.)  by  the  translators  of  our  (lencva 
Bible,  and  virtually  given  lo  I's.  Ixxiv.  by  Dean  Jackson  (i7lh  cent.), 
who  appeals  to  'best  interpreters'  (fVt/rAj,  viii.  62).  Lastly,  the 
came  view  is  inken  both  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and  of  Ps.  Ixxix.  by  Theodore, 
znd  of  Ps.  Ixxix.  by  Theodoret  and  Kusebius  {Dftri.  Ev.  x  i).  Theo- 
doict's  argument  to  Ps  l-xxi-s.  I  quote  as  characierialic  of  u.  cba%  ■. 
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ffiificjriu  jxcv  nviKijKOTiav,  Iri  &i  Trt/jixAv^u/itnoi'  this  tnyi^opats. 


Note  *,  p.  9.1. 

See  my  note  on  this  verse,  and  cf.  De  Jong,  Vitfuisiths 
2t-23,  afi-aS,  For  the  early  use  of  the  t^Tm  awaywy^  for  a 
of  prayer  nnd  instruction  by  Greek-writing  Jews,  cf.  Jos^  IVar^  vii. 
3,  3  ;  Pialmi  of  Sol.  xvii.  i  S.  Israel  Sack  {Die  aUjiid.  Rtli^ion, 
rS8g,  pp.  377,  378)  ru'vivcs  (lesenius's  view  that  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8  (wrillcn 
during  the  Exile)  refers  lo  the  bamoik,  which  is  only  possible  if  the 
psalm  Lie  pre-Josian. 

Note  ",  p.  93. 

The  quotation  is  introduced  by  the  words  Ktera.  ray  XAyvr  8r 
lypw^t.  Understand  o  ypaiiiat  {i.e.  Asaph).  The  Syriac  inserts  'the 
prophet,'  which  may  imply  that  the  pisalmist  spoke,  according  to  the 
translator,  in  the  character  of  the  Jews  of  tho  MaccabiKan  age  U 
so,  his  impression  doubtless  was  that  this  is  a  Maccah^ean  psalm, 
though  prejudice  compclleJ  him,  as  it  constantly  compelled  Theo- 
dore, to  throw  the  psalm  back  nominally  to  pre-Exile  times.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  or  no  (following  the  Greek  text)  ihe  historian 
quote*  the  passage  as  a  Scripture,  Ehrt  (p.  23}  di:cidcs  in  tiic 
ntfinnative,  and  infers  that  Fs.  Ixxix.  is  pre-Maccabasin,  Of  course, 
the  psalm  had  already  been  included  in  the  temple- hymnbook  ;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  its  date?  Taking  Ps.  Isxix.  as  Maceabfcan, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  two  of  ihc  ideas  of  that  psalm  are 
brought  together  in  the  confession  of  Daniel  (cf.  Dan.  ix.  16^  with 
Ps.  Ixxisc.  4,  8*). 

Note  •,  p.  93. 

KbI  ifejftav  rttfia  A&i^uiv  Kvie\<f  TOW  iyiitTfULTot,  «al  ifi£\vKn'  tS 
iyUtriM  (i  Mace,  i.  37). 

Note  p,  p.  94. 

For  other  indications  of  a  Maccabscan  date,  sec  my  notes 
Ijtxiv.  9,  JO. 

Note  1,  p,  94. 

Sec  the  lines  quoted  from  Emma  T„i7virus  (p.  18)1  A  less 
proliablc  occasion  is  the  moment  before  Judas  joined  battle  with 
Gorgios  at  Emmaus  (t  Maec.   iv.  6-11).     *KeiDember  how  our 
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fathers  were  delivered  in  the  Red  Se.i,'  s^ys  Judas  (compare  ihese 
words  with  I's.  Ixxiv.  14),  '  And  now  let  iis  cry  uiiio  lieavcn,  if 
pemdvt'ntiirf  it  will  have  mercy  ujion  us,  and  rcmcmher  the  cove- 
nant of  our  fathers'  (cf.  Ps.  Uxiv.  30}.  Then,  we  are  told,  'llip 
strangers  (liAAo^uAnt)  saw  ihuir  coming,  and  went  out  of  the  camp 
to  battle."  Now  rt-ad  the  last  v-crse  of  i's,  Ixxiv.  May  not  ihis 
abrupt  close  be  a  proof  of  tiic  hijjhcst  art,  and  indicate  that  the 
psalm  was  mcanj  as  tlie  war-song  of  the  Jewish  army,  and  found  its 
sequel  in  the  onset  and  the  'confused  noise'  of  the  rntih  and  the 
swifUy  won  victory  ?  Yes ;  l)iil  the  psalmist's  tone  of  diseouragc- 
ment  accords  tiut  ill  with  the  general  tone  of  the  speech  of  Judas. 

Note  ',  p.  94. 

The  Greek  has  Massepha  (c£  Judges  xx.  1,  Sept.).  In  i  Mace. 
V,  35  the  Gilcaditc  Mizpah  is  referred  to  as  Maspha  (cf.  Josh.  xiii. 
26,  Scpti  cd.  Lagardc). 

Note  •,  p.  94. 

Dr.  Puscy  {JDanul  tht  Pmphet,  p.  449)  denies  this  ;  but  see 
Talm.  Bab.,  Taanit/i,  aSA,  39a.  That  an  idol  is  meant  by  DfjrTipt? 
(Dan.  Kii.  11  ;  cf,  xi,  31,  i-x.  27),  is  now  certain.  The  phrase  is 
an  intentional  alteration  of  DDS'  Hvl  Baal-iatttem  (Le.  Zeas).  The 
fir?rt  Phoenician  inscription  of  Umm  cl-'aw-imid  (ii,c.  131)  begins 
DOt?^L'3b  pK*?,  i.e.  to  Zeus  ;  the  l'h<Enicians  were  more  complaisant 
than  the  Jews  to  the  patrun-god  of  the  Selcucidac  According  to  the 
Syriac  version  of  2  Mace.  vi.  2  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  called 
by  Antio<:hu.s'6  emissary  "  the  temple  of  heaven's  lord.'  Sec  Nestle's 
cogent  exposition  in  Siadc's  Zei/sifiri/(,  (884,  p.  348 ;  cf.  G.  Hof- 
mann,  l>'eJ>.  tin.  PhSn.  Imchr.,  18S9,  p.  19. 

Note  \  p.  94. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  probably 
almost  as  complete  as  we  can  hope  to  slx'  it  made,  boih  on  the  side 
of  lajiguage  and  on  that  of  subject-matter,  and  those  who  most 
dislike  deviating  from  imdition  will  at  the  vet)'  least  concede  that  in 
its  present  form  the  hook  is  of  Macraba;an  origin.  I  say  'in  its 
present  form,'  because  there  arc  some  who  think  that  narmtivcs  of 
earlier  origin  weio  worked  up  with  the  visions.  In  my  opinion,  this 
view  has  not  yet  been  made  plausible.  1  admit  that  the  writer  of 
the  narratives  is  not  wholly  dominated  by  the  thought  of  making 
Neburhadrez/ar  a  tyi»e  of  .\ntiochus  (cf.  p.  37) :  he  carries  with  biin 
Other  more  friendly  ideas  respecting  non- Israelites.   Still  the  wUVi.  t^s^ 
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a  type  of  the  present  persecution  is  foremost  in  his  mind,  and  ther*  is 
an  essentia!  unity  underlying  the  hook,  in  spite  of  its  inconsistentirt 
in  deuil  Tlitrc  is  as  yel  no  complete  treatise  on  Daniel  leprescnt- 
ing  the  present  state  of  the  question,  but  it  can  liordSy  be  long 
delayed.  My  revered  friend  (for  the  last  twenty  years  of  bis  life) 
Franz  Delitzsch  is  in  this,  as  'w\  some  other  points,  a  mirror  of  his 
lime.  In  185S  he  pulilished  an  article  on  Daniel  in  Herzog's  Reai- 
cHcydopdtik;  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Havernick.  In  ihe 
second  edition  of  thai  work,  however,  he  printed  another  article 
which  differed  materially  from  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  made  that 
least  possible  concession  referred  to  above.  This  was  in  187S,  In 
the  same  yenr  I  endeavoured  to  summarize  the  actual  stale  of  the 
question  for  Engli&fi  readers  in  the  art.  '  Danitl '  in  the  Encydopadis 
Brilannicay  but  without  entering  {as  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  do  id 
official  leaching)  into  the  relation  of  the  resuhs  of  Daniel-critictsni 
to  a|x)logetic3,  This  hiaina  does  not  exist  in  the  article  of  DcIiiEsch. 
His  apologetics  will  not  indeed  satisfy  all ;  there  must  for  a  long 
time  be  various  solinions  of  apologetical  problems.  BiH  his  contri- 
bution is  of  imporlance  for  all  who  approach  this  subject  from  a 
theolofiica!  point  of  view.  The  critical  solution,  I  may  add,  is 
becoming  almost  every  year  more  clear  and  definite.  I  will  only 
here  notice  Ncstle'a  exiilanation  of  ihc  phrase  rendered  0ii\vytLa 
^pi)fimtTtii3t  (just  referred  to),  and  Comill's  researches  on  the  'seveniy 
weeks'  (Kiinigsberg,  1S89).  The  hint  given  above  will,  ]  hufie, 
assist  the  reader  in  realizing  the  object  of  the  Hook.  Men  com- 
plained of  the  disappearance  of  God's  interpreters  the  pro|)hets. 
True,  replied  a  'fervently  believing 'Israelite,  ihey  liave  disappeared. 
But,  God  helping  me,  I  will  bring  back  one  of  them,  viz.  Daniel, 
from  Hade-s,  and  quesiion  him  concerning  the  ways  of  Jehovah. 
Some  old  seer  muj/  have  prophesied  of  these  days,  for  '  the  Lord 
Jehovah  doelh  nothing  but  he  revealelh  his  secret  unto  his  serv'ants 
the  prophets'  (Am.  iii.  7).  The  present  problem  therefore  was  lo 
recover  this  seer's  words,  not  without  pr.'»yer  and  fasting.  But  why 
Daniel's  words?  Did  this  pious  writer  infer  from  the  circumstance 
that  Uante]  was  only  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3,  that  fae 
mu-st  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ezekiel's  (whereas  Kzekiel  would 
have  placed  him  in  long  past  primitive  times),  or  was  there  really  1 
tradition  that  Daniel  was  one  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon  ?  The  former 
Tiew  seems  the  more  prob,ible.  There  can  hardly  have  been  two 
such  widely  different  traditions  about  the  age  of  Daniel.  In  cithct 
case,  '  Daniel' is  an  enigmatical  name.  It  occurs  only  once  ogain^ ] 
TO.  in  I  Chron.  iii.  1  ;  but  the  Mas.  text  there  probably  needs  cor^ 
rection  {sec  ihc  variants  in  the  Sepl  of  i  Chron.  iii.  1  ;  3  Sam.  iii.  3, 
and  Kloitcrmann  on  a  Sam.    /^.).     It  is  barely  po3&ibt«   thai 
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'Daniel'  iiuy  have  been  coined  out  of  the  Zend  dtinu.  'wise'or 
•wisdwia'  (sec,  for  ihis-wotd,  Uaimeslcter,  OrmasJ  el  Afrnman,  p. 
39),  an  appropriate  title  for  a  revealer  of  the  divine  secrets  like 
foastcr  (cf.  Eick-  xxviii,  3).  If  the  bare(;jna  (ihe  bundle  o( 
i:d  twi^  held  by  the  Mogiftn  priests)  found  its  way  to  Jvrus^ilciu 
In  Ezcktel's  time  (Ezek.  viii.  ij),  may  nol  tliis  highly  receptive 
prophet  have  heard  of  Zoroaster  in  Babylonia  ?  '  Zarathustra  '  ilsi-lf 
n-ould  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  Hebraize.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Iranian  sage  was  already  glorified  by  legend,  ard 
assigned  to  a  too  early  age.  l*lutaich  found  it  sUtcd  that  '  Zoroaster 
the  Magian  lived  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war*  (De  It.  et  Osir., 
c.  46).  Hyde  naively  enough  broiiglu  him  into  contact  with  Abra- 
hau  i  Ejckiel  may  have  placed  him  between  NoaJi  and  Job. 

KoTK  ",  p.  95. 

It  is  possible  (see  above,  on  Ps,  ex.,  p.  23)  that  the  parillclistic 
slnicturc  and  the  poetical  phrases  which  Sere  and  there  strike  us  in 
t  Maccabees  arise  from  lost  Maccabsean  psalms.  The  suggestion  is 
due  to  Kcuii. 

NOTK  ',  p.  95. 

The  heading  of  Ps.  Ix.  may  be  explained  like  that  of  Ps.  Hi.  and 
the  companion -psalms.  The  Hebrew  enables  tis  to  correct  the  icxl 
of  2  Sam,  viii.  la,  13  (see  Klostemiann  on  2  Sam.). 

Note  *,  p.  96. 

Thendoret  misses  thi.';  parallelism,  and  explains  Ps.  Ix.  of  the 
Captivity.  Theodore  is  wiser.  His  views  arc  thus  expressed  in 
the  a;i^iitent  in  Corderius's  Catena  {ii.  185):  'When  the  land  was 
being  held  by  the  aliens,  whether  Ihe  neighbourinfj  nations  or  the 
generals  of  Antiorhus,  I  will  drive  away  the  enemies,'  he  says,  'and 
recover  the  laud  from  Ihem,  and  give  it  back  to  you,  dividing  it  out." 
'I"he  tendency  of  a  fair  though  cautious  criticism  is  well  expressed  in 
these  Vfords  of  Nowack  :  'If  we  think  of  the  pre- Exile  period  for 
our  p^alm,  f.  8  limits  us  at  any  rate  to  the  last  century  ;  bui  I  do 
nol  see  how  we  can  find  a  place  for  the  psalm  in  it.  If  we  admit  a 
post- E\ilc  dale,  there  is  most  to  be  said  for  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ; 
at  least  v-  la  will  not,  I  think,  suit  an  earlier  period.'  Dclitzsch, 
however,  still  maintains  the  Davidic  authorsliip  because  of  the 
Hebrew  heading.  This  he  supposes  to  be  derived  from  a  hiNlory 
of  David's  time  which  contained  poetical  illustrations  such  as  this 
psalm  and  Ps.  xiHii.     1  too  hold  the  same  theory  of  the  headini^ 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  David  wrote  the  poem  which  the 
historian  camniunicated.  The  tone  of  Ps.  Ix,  and  the  phraseolc^ical 
coincidences  between  it  and  decidedly  Kite  wTitings,  render  ihis  most 
improbable.  The  only  question  can  be  whether  tv.  8-11  (or  ihe 
main  pan  of  these  verses)  are  an  old  DaviUic  fragment,  as  Ewatd, 
Rcnan,  and  (apparently)  Kloatermann  believe.  If  they  arc,  the 
heading  must  originally  have  referred  to  tbein  and  not  to  the  whole 
of  our  present  psalm.  Hut  the  view  of  the  psalm  given  above  sccins 
to  we  easier.  It  will  be  obser\-cd  that  1  base  no  argument  on  v.  6*, 
which  both  A.V.  and  R-V.  render,  '  that  it  may  be  displayed  btmust 
of  tJie  tntth^  (i.e.  in  defence  of  Ihe  true  religion),  hecnuse,  with  moA 
critics,  I  think  this  version  gr.immatically  and  exegetically  improbable 
How  Dclilzsch  can  render  v.  db  thus,  and  yet  admit  this  psalra  to  be 
Davidic,  I  cannot  see.  To  mc,  this  version  would  at  once  piwe 
Ps.  Ix.  to  be  post-Exilic. 

KOTE  «,  p.  96. 

Josh.  X.  la,  ijfl;  comp.  //.  ii,  412-418,  and  see  below  on  Ps. 
xix.  1-7.  Just  so,  in  a  popuhr  song,  the  Syrian  fellahln  cry  to  the 
Etjn  to  hnsten  his  going  down  that  they  niay  rest ;  and  so  Milton 
supposes  the  sun  to  delay  ('suspense  in  heav'n ')  to  hear  the  angd 
tell  his  (the  sun's)  generation  (Paradht  /j}s(,  vii.  99  &c.).  'Phc 
second  half  of  Josh.  x.  13  is  due  to  a  mistmdcrstandingof  the  prosaic 
commentator.  Rut  surety  the  victory  (nyw)  of  Joshua  is  scarcely 
rendered  more  wonderful  by  an  'abnormal  prolongation  of  daylight' 
Nor  was  the  second  victory  of  Beth-horon  less  iniponant  to  revealed 
religion. 

Note  ',  p.  96. 

A  psalm  of  David  according  to  Ewoid  and  Rcnan.  But  the 
expressions  of  the  oracle  cannot  without  violence  be  applied  to 
the  campaigns  of  the  great  Icing,  as  Ewald  against  hi5  will  acknow- 
ledges. It  is  not  decisive  against  ihe  above  view  that  the  first 
person  is  employed  in  w.  1 1  as  well  as  in  wi.  8- to.  Ofcouree,  the 
psalmist  would  interpret  w.  8-10  as  .stwkcn  for  the  community 
of  Israel  After  the  death  of  Judas,  Israel  assumed  more  fully  those 
hopes  and  fears  which  Judas  had  cherished  in  its  name.  Yet  I  have 
no  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  can  get  on  without  my  theory, 
exphining  w.  S-io  on  the  analogy  of  xliv.  7,  8,  16,  where  'I' 
clearly  =  '  we.' 

Note  ",  p.  97. 

1'he  dirge  in  1  Mncc.  ix.  21  is  just  such  &s  might  Ivtvc  been  sung 
over  Gideon  or  Jephthah. 
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Note  ••,  p.  97. 

(Other  views  of  Ps.  Ixxsiii.)  Dclitzsch  and  Lagarde  explain  from 
3  Chroi).  XX.  1,  3.  Frcudcnthal  points  out  that  the  Hcltcni^tic 
Jewish  writer  Eupolemos  represents  not  only  Suron  (Huniin)  king  of 
Tyre,  but  the  Edoniites,  Ammoniics,  Moabltes,  hurseans,  Nabaia'ans, 
and  Nabdieans,  and  the  As-syrians  and  Phoenicians  in  GiU'ad,  » 
sending  presents  to  Solomon,  which  he  supposes  to  be  hased  on  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  {Alexander  Pohhtshr,  p.  1 15).  But  a  writer  of  this  school 
needed  no  point  d^appui  In  a  psalm.  Freudcnthal  himself  remarks 
on  the  imaginative  character  of  the  history  of  Eupolemos.  And  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  saj-a  nothing  of  presents  to  a  Jewish  king. 

Note  ^'',  p.  97. 

De  Wectc  and  Htipfeld  take  the  catalogfiic  of  names  to  he  a 
poetic  way  of  saying  that  all  the  enemies  whom  Israel  has  ever  had 
have  risen  up  against  him.  This  altogether  blurs  the  historic  out- 
lines, and  is  contrarj-  to  iinaiyg)'.  The  psaliii  is  a  GelegerifKi/sgedifht. 
Ewald  would  rather  find  a  reference  to  the  atuckn  on  the  new 
Jenisalcm  described  in  Nch.  iv.  and  vi.  Bui,  as  he  admits  (in  his 
and,  not  3rd,  edition),  this  was  a  comparatively  'small  danger.'  No 
aiterapt  was  then  made  to  extinguish  thu"  name  of  Israel.  The 
object  of  the  enemy  (vvith  which  many  of  the  Jewish  nobles  sympa- 
thized) was  simply  to  abate  the  seemingly  excessive  religious  pre- 
tensions of  the  advocates  of  legal  "holiness."  And  though  '  Asshur ' 
{v.  9)  may  mean  Persia,  represented  by  the  satrap  ^sec  ~F.r.rz.  vi.  2;), 
it  is  more  natural  (Babylon  being  wjt  of  the  question)  to  take  it  as 
equivalent  to  Syria. 

NoTK "«,  p.  97. 

Josephus  reckons  Marissa  to  Idunisa  {Anf.  xiii.  9^  ■  ;  19.  4) ; 
comp.  2  Mace.  xii.  35.     Maii»sa  =  Marcshah,  2  Chron.  xi.  S. 

[■  NotE  ''"',  p.  97. 

'Half-Haggadic : '  coinp.  the  ancient  Midntsh,  Mechilia,  630, 
wbete  Amalek  is  the  type  of  the  class  of  God's  enemies.  *  Half- 
anrifiuarian  ;'  note  that  Mordecai  is  reprcBented  as  descended  from 
lh.\sh,  the  father  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Auulckiles  (see  un  title  of 
1*5.  vii.).  In  illustration  of  this,  obscn*e  that  the  '  .Second  Tarpini ' 
on  Esther  traces  the  ancestry  of  Hanian  to  Esau,  and  it\a.i  of 
Motdccai  to  Jacob,  while  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  coiiifiicnts  thu.s 
DO  Num.  xvii.  16  ;  'The  first  king  who  will  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
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the  kinjfdom  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  Shaul  the  sun  of  KJsh,  will  set  the 
baicle  ill  array  against  the  house  of  Anialek,  and  will  slay  them ; 
and  those  of  ihem  that  remain  will  Mardckai  and  Esther  destroy.' 

Note  ~,  p.  98. 

See  on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  and  add  a  reference  to  Jer.  xlii,  ti,  Eiek. 
xxxii.  at)  (both  Sept.) ;  Jos.,  Artt.  xiij.  ft,  7  ;  Eti jxik^iiios,  in  Eusub. 
Prof.  Ev.  ix.  30  (rots  ir  Ta\i^vy  ' Aacrvfitaoi  ka*  ft-oiViicns).  Hit/ig's 
interpreiaiionof  the  Sept- headings  of  Has.  Ixxvi.  and  Ixsx.  {'Assyrian' 
=  ' Syrian')  is  plau-tible  but  not  prolwble.  Theodore  and  Rasbi 
both  explain  Vs.  Ixxvi.  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (because  of  w. 
3,  4}  ;  Sept.  will  have  done  the  same.  Observe  that  in  both  psalnu 
Cod.  Sin.  omits  the  reference  to  the  <  Assyrian.' 

Note  ",  p.  98. 

In  the  post  Exile  period,  'iiMovim  and  ^aiiyyim  became  stand- 
ing designations  of  the  true  laraet,  as  opposed  to  the  indifitTcnt, 
the  selfish,  the  proud,  nnd  the  pngani^ers.  See  my  note  on  Ps. 
i\.  13  (where  also  Dr.  Gra-t^'s  theory  of  the  'Anivitic  I.evites'  \t 
rcfttred  to). 

Note  «,  p.  99. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Pss.  Ixxvii.  and  Ixxxii.  follow  Pss.  Ixxvi 
and  Ixxxi.  respectively.  The  answer  is  that  Pss.  Ixxvi.  and  Ixwii. 
both  refer  to  a  theophany,  and  L'ss.  Ixxxi.  and  Ixxxii.  both  introduce 
God  speaking  as  a  Judge. 

Note  '■'',  p,  99. 

Ps.  Ixii,  will  be  treated  in  connexion  with  P-ss.  iv.  and  xxxix. ;  aQ 
three  must  belong  tu  the  saine  period,  viz.  the  Persian.  The 
position  of  Pr.  Ixii.  in  the  Psalter  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
parallcli!>m  between  Ixii.  &6,  9^,  and  Ixi.  4. 

Note  ",  p.  99. 

That  Ps.  xlii.  has  affinities  with  Pss.  Ixi.,  l«ii,  is  obvious.  The 
general  idea  of  the  litinting,  longing  heart  of  the  beliet-er  is  comnxm 
to  all  De  VVcttc'5  rcnderinut  '  from  the  end  of  the  land '  in  Ixi.  ja 
would  suggest  a  parallelism  with  xlii.  7.  It  is  safer  to  conijiare  xlii. 
9,  xliii.  3,  with  Ixt.  S^ ;  xlii.  91^  with  Ixiii.  7  ;  and  the  use  of  13  in  Ixt. 
9,  IxitL.  5.     In  txi.  3, '  Lead  me  upon  the  rock '  renunds  one  of  '  Uod 
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my  rock'  in  xlii.  lo,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  title  of  Jehovah  in  Ixxiii 
lo,  '  the  rock  of  my  heart.'  The  painful  transition  in  r.  lo  sug- 
gests the  similar  one  in  Ixxiii.  jy.  Notice  niso  the  affinity  between 
xi.  1-9  and  wn-ii.  1-6  (a  f»r  Jiner  lyric  utterance). 


I 

I 


Note  a,  p.  ^g, 

Comp.  capecially  Lii.  6-8  with  xxi.  a,  3,  5,  7  ;  Isi.  th  may  be 
corrected  from  xxi.  3^  A  less  satisfactory  vitw  is  that  of  CicfC- 
hrecht,  who  maintains  that  Ixi.  7,  8,  and  n^fc'J  ^^nij  in  Ixiii.  13  were 
inserted  in  the  time  of  the  Asmona;an  kings  (in  which  case  the 
origin.il  [>s^lms  may  belong  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabcl),  unless  both 
psalms  are  altogtthcr  Mactsibsean  (in  which  case  Ixi.  dh,  reading 
n^*^  may  refer  to  the  desire  of  Arjslobulus  '  to  change  the  govern- 
ment' into  a  kingdom,'  Jos.,  Ant.  xiii.  11,  i ;  but  sec  below  on 
Ps.  «.).     Stadc's  Zeitschr.,  1881,  p.  326. 

Note  ^\  p.  too. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  the  two  guilds  of  singers 
had,  aa  we  have  seen,  dcveloiJCd  into  three  ;  for  evidently  in  i  Chron. 
3CXV.,  as  eiscwhere,  the  Chronicler  antedates  the  temple  arrangements 
gf  bis  own  day. 


PART  II. 

PSALMS  OF  THE  PRE-MACCABjEAN  GREEK  AND  OP 
THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD  IN  BOOKS  IT.  AND  III. 


In  the  history  of  psalm-composition    the    Maccabn^an    age 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  hard  and  fast   line  from  that 
which  precedes  it.     Wc  shftU  presently  see  that  to  the*  pre- 
Maccabaian  Greek  age  not  only  Korahite  but  Asaphitc  and 
Davidic  psalms  most  probably  belong.    Take  for  instance 
Ps.  Isviil."  once  called  the  most  difficult  in  the  P.ialter,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  exegesis  of  the  last  half-centurj-,  easier 
than  many  which   may  appear  far  simpler — easier,  that  is, 
to  understand  as  a  bislorical  product,  not  easier  to  interpret 
in  all  its  peculiarities  of  phrase.     I  will  not  pause  to  develop 
the  argument  from  the  names  of  God,''  but  \vill  assert  that 
two  periods,  and  two  only,  can  now  be  defended  for  its  com- 
position.    It  was  written   either   towards    the  clo.se   of  the 
Exile,  or  during  one  of  the  dynastic  wars  between  Epypt 
and  Syria,  for  the  possession  of  Palestine  ;  either  in  the  simh 
century  (more  precisely,  a  little  before  the  defeat  of  Crcesus 
at  Sardis,  B.C.  549). or  in  the  third  (probably  between  230 and 
217^  or  between  205  and  15H  U.c).     It  is  the  work  of  a  poet 
who  is  not  less  learned  than  patriotic,  and  delights  to  refer  to 
the  Restoration- prophecy,  and  to  various  popular  as  well  as 
cuitured  lyric  poems  of  various  dates.'      Its  literary  rcmi- 
niscences,   however,  whether    allusive    or    in    the    way    of 
quotation,  reveal    no  contemptible   degree   of  art,  and  are 
vivified  with  a  true  lyric  sentiment.     The  psalm  as  a  whole 
has  a  wonderful  power  and  range,  and  is  in  lliis,  as  in  other 
respects,  easier  to  understand  in  the  Greek  than  at  the  dau-n 
of  the  Persian  period.''     Time  was  needed  for  the  Second 
Isaiah   to  become  a   mine  of  learned  suggestion.     All  the 
other  psalms  which  arc  dependent  on  the  Restoration -pro 
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phccy  are  subsequent  to  the  Return  ;  why  should  this  be  an 
exception?  Above  all;  read  z>z:  20-2S  consecutively,  and 
tell  me  if  you  think  it  reasonable  to  take  it.  20-24  aiid 
25-28  as  rcferrinf*  to  different  periods.  No ;  if,  as  I  have 
said,  the  psahn  divides  at  v.  20 — if,  "strengthened  in  his 
faith  by  the  foregoing  pictures  of  the  past,  the  poet  [lutw] 
throws  himself  into  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the  present ' 
— why  should  wc  burden  him  with  a  gratuitous  inconsist<_-nty 
in  w.  25-28,  as  if  be  all  at  once  glanced  backward  at  the 
religious  usages  of  the  first  temple?  Indeed,  how  rtrw  wc  do  so, 
considering  that  the  four  tribes  mentioned  are  precisely  those 
which  correspond  to  the  two  orthodox  post-lCxilc  provinces, 
Judaia  and  Galilee?  Pre-Kxilic  the  poem  cannot  be  ;  and, 
[  mayadd,  Maccaba;an  it  cannot  be.'  Not  yet  ha-i  Israel  been 
faithful  unto  death  for  his  religion ;  nut  yet  has  he  been 
driven  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence  ;  his  modest  part  as 
yet  is  to  recall  God's  ancient  wonders,  and  to  intone  the  chant 
of  waiting  faith, — 

Lord,  in  our  cnuse  make  sure  and  strong 

Thy  word  and  gracious  will, 
Thou  Watcher  of  Jerusalem, 

I'rom  Thy  most  holy  hill. — (w.  a%h,  ago,  Keble.) 

But  when  Keble  introduces  into  the  closing  verse  the  words, 

Tis  Israel's  God  who  gives 

Might  to  His  own,  and  deeds  of  war, — 

ho  plainly  violates  the  spirit  of  his  author.  The  divine  jjift 
which  Israel  implores — what  is  it?  Not  the  ability  to  '  hind 
their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron,'  fnr 
the  psalmist  himself  will  presently  utter  the  prayer. 

Rebuke  liim  that  beniiies  himself  for  gnin  of  moncyj 
Scatter  the  peoples  that  delight  in  war3. — (p.  31.) 

Not  'deeds  of  war,'  exploits  Davidic  or  Maccaba;an,  but  that 
bulwark'of  inviolable  peace  which  Jehovah  unaided  can  pro- 
duce for  His  waiting  people. 

In  .spite  of  its  lilcrarj-  indebtedness,  there  is  no  greater  ode 
in  Hebrew  literature  than  tlic  68th  psalm.  Now, can  we  believe 
that  it  stands  alone  in  the  period  to  which  wc  have  referred 
it?   The  psalm  which  I  have  been  led  to  couple  with  it  is  ttvt 
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42nd,  of  which  the  43nJ  is  the  conclusion,  tastelessly  sepa- 
rated by  the  latest  editor  from  the  body  of  the  poem.'    Not 
because  both  psalms   (the  68th  and   the  42nd)  express  a 
passionate  love  of  the  temple  ;  psalms  not  bclong-iiig  to  the 
Greek  period  Have  this  characteristic,  and  the  language  of  the 
42nd  psalm  has  a  deeper  spirituality  than  that  of  the  68th. 
But  for  two  reasons — (i)  that  only  lu  the  Greek  period  can  I 
find  circumstances  like  those  presupposed  by  the  42nd  psalm  ; 
and  (2)  that  according  to  a  probable  view  of  v.  7/  there  is  a 
striking  allusion  in   Ps.    xlii.  to  I's.  Ixviii.     That  the  43nd 
psalm  is  post-Exile,  must  be  clear  to  all  who  arc  accustomed 
as  critics  to  range  freely  over  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  be 
ever  giving  more  defiiiiteness  of  outline  tn  their  picture  of 
Israel's  history.     I  need  not  therefore  discuss  the  theory  ol 
Kwald  that  Ps.  xlii,  is  the  melodious  farewell  of  the  royal  exile 
jehoiacliiii,  as  in  597  l*-^-  he  was  being  carried  away  bej-ond 
the  ridge  of  Hcrmon.''     The  writer  is  no  king  but  a  tcmple- 
iiiusitian  (cf.  xlii.  5,  9).  and  the  problem  before  us  is  to  find 
out  a  captivity  either  of  the  nation  or  of  a  part  of  Uic  nation 
in  the  post-Exile  period  of  Jewish  history,  tlic  scene  of  which 
was  the  north-ea.'!t  of  I'alc^tine,  on  the  border  of  Syria.    Now 
the  particular  moment  which  (following  Hitzig  in  all  but  his 
dogmatism)  I  am  about  to  select,  may  or  may  not  be  right, 
but  it  is  diflicull  lo  resist  the  impression  that  this  captivity 
is  subsc<iucnt  to  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  by  which 
Syria  fell  to  the  Scltucida:  and  Egypt  to  the  Ptolemies.'     Is 
there  a  time  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
ill-treated  by  a  foreign  foe?     Certainly;  but  neither  of  the 
two  occupations  of  the  Holy  City  by  Ptolemy  L;^ji  is  the 
occasion  of  which  wc  arc  in  scirch. 

It  was  not  until  B.c.  199-198  that  an  event  took  place, 
the  sequel  of  which  will  account  for  the  4znd  psalm  (sec 
Jns..  Ant.  xii.  3.  3).  The  enemy  this  time  was  the  ^iCtolian 
mercenary  Scopas,  who,  in  the  enforced  absence  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  sought  to  reattach  Syria  to  Egj-pt,  and  among 
other  cities  captured  those  of  Judara.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
seems  to  refer  to  this,  when  it  states  that  a  parly  of  '  young 
high-minded '  Jews,  who  had  risen  against  the  '  king  of  the 
south,' should  meet  with  a  fall  (Dan.  xi.  14).  Probably  this 
means  that  Scopas  punished  the  Seleuctd  party  severely,  after 
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vvhicli  is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  he  carried  away  some 
Jewish  captives  ?  It  was  iii  tiie  winter-lime,  as  Jos«phus  tells 
us,  and  it  was  to  the  northern  highlands  that  the  conqueror 
bent  his  way.  But  Antioclius,  returning  from  Asia  Minor, 
was  at  hand.  Not  long  afterwards,  amidst  the  scenes  so 
vividly  described  in  the  43nd  psalm,  the  two  warriors  met  "at 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.'  It  must  have  been  at  Rlinias, 
from  the  hilt  above  which  so  glorious,  but  to  a  captive,  so 
mciancholy.  a  prospect  is  visible.  The  ylitolian  was  defeated, 
and  nearly  all  hi.s  army  destroyed.  Thus  the  Jewish  captives 
were  delivered ;  they  returned  of  course  with  Anliochus  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  "supreme  council.J  to  make  up  for  its 
recent  compulsory  defection,  gave  a  splendid  reception  to  the 
Syrian  king.  Do  we  not  now  understand  the  complaints  of  the 
psalmist  better?  He  drws  but  hint  at  the  severitj'of  the  rain- 
storms of  the  Ilermon  district  in  wintcr(xlii.  8).  It  is  from  the 
'  oppression  '  of  the  '  loveWf^s  nation  '  (the  unscrupulous  Egyp- 
tian mercenaries),  and  bitter  heathen  railleries,  that  he  prays 
so  earnestly  to  be  delivered,  and  swiftly  and  surely  was  the 
prayer  answered.  The  bringing  back  of  Jewish  captives  was 
one  of  Antiochus's  chief  cares,''  though  of  course  the  captive 
psalmist  looks  behind  ■  second  causes,"  and  trusts,  not  in 
princes,  but  in  his  faithful  God.  We  need  not,  however, 
supfjose  that  this  beautiful  poem  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  captive  at  BSnias,  It  is  m()re  probable, 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.,  that  it  received  its 
present  form  after  the  psalmist's  happy  return  to  Jerusalem. 

And  what  of  the  allusion  to  I's.  Ixviii.  i*  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it  Pa.  xlil  7  is  variously  e."cp]aincd,  but  unless  we  too 
boldly  omit  the  two  last  words  '^J'^r'  ""C"?  altogether,  there 
roust,  I  think,  be  a  contrast  between  the  lofty  llcrmon- 
summils  ('tJie  Hermonim  ')  and '  the  mount  of  insignificance ' 
(cf.  Gen.  xix.  20,  where  Zoar  is  iVTO,  and  therefore  not 
worth  destroying) ;  hence  Jerome's  rendering  '  de  monte 
minimo'  is  a  good  one.  This  consideration  is  not  affected 
by  the  reported  discovery  of  a  high  mountain  in  West 
Jordan-land,  called  Mi(;'ar ;  is  not  this  name  merely  Ka^ 
avTifftpaaiv,  acajrding  to  an  usage  more  Arabic  than 
Hebrew?  At  any  rate  in  this  context  a  poet  would  hardly 
single  out  a  mountain  with  this  particular  name.     Nov,-,  \t 
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such  a  contrast  is  intended,  it  is  diiScuIt  not  to  suspect  an 
allusion  to  Ps,  Ixviii.  15,  16.  In  other  words,  TSITO  ^n  is  pro- 
bably Mount  Zion,  and  o  (as  Hitz^'g  suggests)  was  prefixed 
in  error,  owing  to  the  closing  letter  of  the  previous  word  (on 
the  analogy  of  Jer.  xxix.  S)."  The  verse  thus  obtains  a  rich 
meaning,  which  will  be  of  service  to  us  later  on  (see 
Lecture  VII.). 

Such  is  the  historical  setting  in  which  I  would  fain  place 
this  gem  of  sacred  song.  It  is  pleasant  and  not  contrarj-  to 
analogy  to  suppose  that,  though  corruption  had  infected  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  righteous  Simon,  the  less 
exalted  temple-ministrants  still  cultivated  the  sweet  ancestral 
piety.  What  they  felt  most  in  tliat  unhappy  time  when  the 
jews,  as  Josephus  says, '  were  very  like  to  a  ship  in  a  storm 
which  is  tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides'  {Ant.  xii.  3,  3), 
was  the  enforced  removal  of  some  of  them  to  a  distance  from 
the  temple,  a  lot  which  they  of  course  shared  with  others  of 
their  nation.  It  is  in  the  name  nf  their  brethren,  as  well  as  in 
their  own,  that  these  unselfish  minstrels  frame  their  heart-felt 
songs. 

1  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  results  at  which  we  need  be  surprised.  They  are  in  a 
very  true  sense  conservative ;  that  is,  they  prove  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  succession  of  '  spiritual  men '  (Hos.  is.  7)  and 
nf  highly  gifted  religious  poets  in  ancient  Israel.  By  their 
help  we  can  distinguish  far  more  clearly  than  of  old  that 

chime  of  rolling  rivers 
Through  the  forest  of  the  psalms, 

of  which  a  poet-preaclier  dear  to  many  in  Oxford  has  told  us.' 
We  must  not,  however,  assume  that  all  the  psalms  in  Books  1 1, 
and  III.  are  of  the  Greek  period  ;  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  earlier  periods  will  be  also  represented  in  the  collection. 
In  the  remainder  uf  our  suiTcy  of  Books  II.  and  III.  we  will 
keep  in  view  the  possibility  that  there  arc  yet  more  psalms  of 
the  Greek  period,  but  will  aim  chiefly  at  discovering  the  lyric 
utterances  of  the  preceding  age.  Certainly  the  Sgth  psalm 
must,  if  my  own  exegesis  be  correct,  belong  to  the  Persian 
age,  when   there  was  no  native   ruler  of  the  Davidic  line. 

■  Biihop  Al«iander  of  Deny. 
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However  much  the  concluding  verses  may  sound  like  the 
persona!  complaint  of  a  Davidic  king  (see  especially  v.  48), 
the  igth  verse,  as  Tholuck  remarks,  proves  that  the  psalm 
had  not  a  regal  author  even  in  poetic  fiction.  Nor  is  the 
psalmi-st  re;illy  desirous  (like  the  author  of  the  companion- 
psalm,  the  [32nd)  to  bind  Jehovah  to  the  letter  of  his 
promises  to  David  in  2  Sam.  vii. ;"  it  is  the  fate  of  Israel  in 
which  (like  Ren  Sira  in  his  cncominm,"  where,  as  I  think,  he 
twice  allude.^  to  our  psalm)  he  is  absorbed — of  Israel  who, 
as  prophets  and  psalmists  agree,  has  become  the  heir  of  '  the 
sure  mercies  of  David.'''  How  the  old  promises  are  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  through  whom  as  His  organ  Jehovah  will  In 
future  govern  H  is  people,  does  not  cause  this  poet  a  moment's 
anxiet>'.  He  has  not  even  an  idealistic  regard  for  royalty; 
he  is  one  of  the  Si*/rn>n  (students  of  Scripture),  or,  if  his 
partiality  for  the  word  I'/u'sfe/,  'love'  or  •  lovingkindness,' 
justifies  this  specializing  use  of  the  term,"  of  the  khasitiliii — 
those  who  rcjipondcd  to  God's  covenant-love  of  Israel  hy 
obcj'ing  His  commands  at  all  coat  and  believing  the  promises 
ofllis /flrii/f.  Like  the  author  of  the  S6th  psalm,  he  could 
truthfully  have  said,  '  Presen.'e  thou  my  soul,  for  (although 
neither  great  nor  strong)  I  am  duteous  in  love'  (^k/ujsit/, 
Ixxxvi.  2), 

Still  it  is  not,  1  think,  surprising  that  Eichhorn.  the  father 
of  recent  criticism,  should  have  been  tempted  to  ascribe 
I's.  Ixxxix.  to  Hczckiah.'  For  who  more  fitly  tlinn  this  king, 
especially  as  he  is  described  in  2  Chron.,''  could  claim  the 
epithet  kkasld}  or  on  whose  lips  would  the  complaints  in 
w.  46  and  48  be  more  natural  than  on  those  of  him  who 
became  'sick  unto  death'  in  the  midst  of  an  Assyrian  in- 
vasion? Yes;  if  Herekiah  really  composed  that  sweet  and 
plaintive  'writing'  which  beai-s  his  name,  it  is  plausible  to 
conjecture  that  he  also  wrote  the  88th.'  and  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  the  89th  psalm  {v.  46^).  But  if.  as  for  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  maintained,  the  so-called  Song  of 
Hezckiah  is  a  post-Kxile  work,  it  will  be  clear  that  tliose  who 
share   Eichhom's    impression   respecting  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  ought 


'  Eittkitnng  it  das  iiiu  T<ft.,v.  14  [ccl.  4,  1824). 
Jeh"iiichin  have  oiui  bran  thunghi  to  be  rcfrrred  to. 
'  Note  the  phraiingof  3  Chcon.  ixxii.  39. 
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log-ically  to  become  converts  to  the  critical  thcorj'  expounded 
in  this  lecture,  The  subject  of  this  '  strange  psalm '  {as  Dr. 
Gratz  calls  the  8glli),  and  not  less  so  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  as  well 
as  of  the  song  in  Isa.  xxxviti.,  is  no  longer  Hezelciah,  nor  any 
oilier  individual  sufferer,  but  the  posl-Exilc  Jewish  Church  ; 
and  the  period  to  which  Ps.  Ixxxix.  at  any  rate  is  best 
assigned,  is  that  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  befell 
Juda:a  under  the  second  and  third  Arta.\crxcs,  and  which 
very  possibly  called  forth  that  wonderful  psalm-like  medi- 
tation, so  parallel  in  some  respects  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  Isa.  Ixiii.  7- 
Ixiv.» 

In  fact,  no  psalm,  perhaps,  contains  such  abundant  evi- 
dence of  its  date  as  the  Spth.  and  even  those  passages  which 
may  seem  hkc  '  purple  patches '  are  eloquent  of  contemporary 
thought  and  feeling.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  Ps.  txxxvm.t 
which  is  eloquent  enough,  no  doubt,  in  its  own  sad  way  (cf. 
I's.  vi,),  but  of  which  historical  criticism  cannot  venture  to  fix 
the  date  too  precisely.  The  r<?f<?rence  to  r.  4  in  Koclus^  U.  6 
shows,  however,  that  it  was  written  before  the  appendix  to 
Kcclesiasticus.  Doubtless  it  describes  sumc  gloomy  portion 
of  the  pre-Maccabaran  post-Exile  period.  This  is  confirmed 
by  its  resemblances  to  other  psalms  of  lamentation,  and  by 
it.s  author's  predilection  for  the  most  melancholy  |Kjrlion  of 
the  Hook  of  Job,  the  hero  of  which  he  evidently  regards  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Jewish  people.  May  we  not  say  that  even  ihc 
limitations  of  this  '  spiritual  man  '  (H03.  ix.  7)  have  a  pathetic 
interest  ?  The  darkness  is  ever  deepest  before  the  dawn. 
Israel  i«  on  the  eve  (as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  lecture) 
of  the  discovery — or  revelation— of  immortality. 

The  87th  psalm  lifts  us  up  again,  jusi  as  at  an  earlier 
point  the  68lh  stirred  and  refreshed  us  after  the  (Vjlh.  Clearly 
tlie  editors  of  the  Psalter  appreciated  the  effect  of  strong 
contra_ib!.  How  tantalizingly  incomplete  but  how  suggestive 
this  psalm  is  !  Its  author  is  a  temple-singer  who,  de\'otcd  as 
he  must  be  to  his  own  class,  looks  forward  \vilh  joj-  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  sacred  choir  by  the  admission  of  foreigncre. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  main  subject  of  the  pf^ilm.  The 
idea  which  fills  this  holy  minstrel  with  enthusiasm  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church  of  Israel  into  the  Church  universal. 
And  though  direct  references  to  historical  facts  are  wanting, 
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the  grand  univcrsnlism  of  the  psalm,  and  the  choice  of  the 
national  types  of  worldly  success,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
its  period/  The  prophecies  of  both  Isaiahs  have  had  at  least 
ail  initial  fulfilment.  Worship  has  been  fully  centralized  by 
the  rcbiiildinfjof  the  temple  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
Levitical  system,  and  an  influx  of  proselytes  has  suf^estcd 
that  great  new  metaphor,  now  so  old,  of  the  second  birth  of 
conversion." 

Ps.  Ixxxvii.  transports  us,  as  it  would  seem,  into  the  early 
Greek  age.  To  the  same  period  wc  may  pt-rhaps  a^si-^rii 
I's.  Ixxxvi.,  also  (see  i',  9}  a  missionary  psalm.  Ver>'  un- 
like, however,  are  tlie  respective  psalmists  in  literary  talent ; 
they  belong  to  different  circles  and  own  dilTercnt  principles 
of  composition.  Even  the  early  collectors  must  have  been 
struck  by  this,  for  while  ?s.  Ixxxvii,  is  KorahJte,  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
bears  the  very  unusual  title—'  prayer  of  David  '  (cf  Ps.  xvii.). 
Another  such  piece  of  mosaic  work  scarcely  exists  in  the 
earlier  books :  Ps.  cxliii.  b  its  only  parallel  in  the  Psalter. 
Not  that  these  two  psalms  breathe  exactly  the  same  spirit, 
In  Ixxxvi.  3  the  speaker  pleads  for  preservation  on  the  ground 
of  his  piety,  but  in  cxliii.  2  he  deprecates  judgment  because 
'before  God  no  man  living  is  righteous.'  I1  not  this  differ- 
ence significant  ?  If  the  I4jrd  psalm  is  of  the  Persian  period, 
may  not  the  S6th  belong  to  the  succeeding  ;^e,  when  the 
anti-Hellenistic  reaction  so  greatly  intensified  the  self-am- 
sciousiicss  of  the  khasUfym  or  strict  Jehovists  ?  Yes  ;  and  we 
can  perhaps  also  prove  that  it  does  so ;  for  it  contains  un- 
deniable allusion.s  to  Ps5.  liv.  and  cxvi/- — both  productions 
of  the  Greek  period.'  It  belongs.  I  auppoac,  to  a  compara- 
tively peaceful  portion  of  the  early  Maccab^an  age,  when 
the  khasidhn  had  gladly  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  pen, 
and  the  battlefield  for  the  .student's  chamber. 

In  Ps.  Ixxxv.  wc  meet  with  the  khasttiint  again;  'his 
people'  and  'his  kimsldim'  are  synonymous  terms  in  v.  9. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  true  text  no  reference  to  an  idola- 
trous party,  and  the  Masldfean  tendency  certainly  began 
before  the  Greek  period.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  a 
later  period  than  the  Persian  for  Ps.  Ixxxiv.,  for  the  'anointed  ' 
in  V.  10  is  probably  (note  the  context)  the  high  pricsL* 
'  CI  Jemniehi  ifj  Life  and  T^mei,  p.  105. 
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This  beautiful  lyric  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Ps.  xlii.,  but  fwjlh 
all  deference  to  EwaldJ  the  historic  background  is  altogether 
diflcrent.  A  poem  over  which  sweet  peace  so  calmly  broods 
carmol  be  the  complaint  of  an  exile.  The  only  pains  which 
the  s^Jtakcr  knows  are  ttiose  inseparable  from  the  pilgrim's 
life ;  they  are  now  past,  for  he  is  on  the  point  of  appearing 
before  his  God  in  Zion  *  (:',  8).  Neither  he  nor  his  nation 
has  anjthing  to  fear  at  present  from  the  great  heathen  power; 
he  casta  but  one  side-glance  at  the  'tents  of  ungodliness' 
(Ijrxjciv.  ]  ().  Would  thai  we  had  this  psalm  in  as  complete 
and  original  a  form  as  the  42nd!  In  the  more  connected 
portion  of  it  {vv.  2-8),  several  indispensable  words  have 
fallen  out  of  the  text,  while  the  concluding  part  has  very 
possibly  been  altered  for  liturgical  purposes  by  the  Klohistic 
editor,*  In  spite  of  its  title,  the  song  may.  1  think,  once  have 
belonged  to  the  book  of  the  Songs  of  Ascctit' 

VVc  next  cross  over  into  the  Asaphitc  I'salter,  pausing  at 
F*.  Ixxxii,,  with  which  the  'navidic'  5Slh  psalm  is  closely 
connected.  The  former  is  a  fine  poetic  commentary  on  the 
phrase  '  who  only  hath  ini mortality.'  The  '  Elohim  '  and  the 
*  sons  of  'Elyon  '  are  the  prince-angels  of  the  nations,  so  that 
the  psalmist  is  a  witness  to  that  renascence  of  mythology 
which  characterizes  some  of  the  later  books.  The  strange 
threat  in  t:  7.  like  the  parallel  passage  Isa.  xxiv.  21-25,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  light  of  apocalyptic  eschatology. 
To  the  illustrative  references  given  elsewhere,  I  may  add  the 
Targum  on  Judg.  v.  13,  which  makes  one  of  the  deliverers  or 
patron  angels  of  Israel  descend  and  break  the  power  of  the 
gibhorim  of  the  nations.  Who  are  these  gibbdrlm  ?  We  can 
answer  by  referring  to  Joel  liL  (iv.)  11,  where  Jehovah's  gib- 
burlm  arc  certainly  the  angels.  So  then  the  putting  down  of 
injustice  is  imagined  as  a  war  between  the  angelic  powers, 
VVc  know  how  prevalent  this  mode  of  thought  was  in  the 
Greek  period  (Dan.  x.  13.  20,  21).  But  we  need  not  bring 
down  Fss.  Iviii.  and  Ixxxii.  so  late.""  The  yearning  for  a 
fuller  theocracy  and  the  belief  in  a  coming  war  of  Jehovah 
are  characteristic  of  Joel,  of  the  close  of  Zcchariah,  of  Isa. 
xxiv.-xxvii.,  and  of  Isa.  xxxiv.,''''  all  of  which  writings  belong 
to  the  Persian  period,  and  some,  perhaps,  to  thase  dark  days 
when  oxn  a  wise  man  'commended  death  rather  than  life' 
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(Eccles.  iv.  1-3).  The  psaltniit?  .ire  not  of  the  spirit  of  Kcclc- 
siastes.  The  closing  verse  of  Ps.  Ixxxii,  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  next  paalm,  written  probably  later,  which  assures  us  that 
now  at  length  '  JchuvEih,  and  he  alone,  is  most  high  i^Ely&n  ; 
cf.  Ps.  IxxxiL  6}  over  all  the  earth'  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  19). 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Pss.  lii.-lix.,  which  stand  between 
an  Exile  or  early  post- Exile  psalm  and  oneof  the  Maccabsan 
period.*  As  we  might  expect,  not  a  single  psalm  written 
either  before  or  even  during  the  Exile  has  found  its  way 
among  them.  Wc  are  assured  of  this  (in  spite  of  the  heading 
Pd&vid)  by  an  examination  of  the  phraseological  allusions  to 
other  psalms  or  Old  Testament  books.  To  which  period 
shall  wc  refer  these  psalms?  or  have  more  periods  than  one 
contributed  to  the  group  ?  The  latter  question  I  at  least 
must  answer  in  the  negative,  feeling  bound  to  regard  all 
memhcri  of  a  group  which  have  common  characteristics  as 
belonging  to  the  same  period.  In  the  present  instance  there 
is  a  group  within  the  group.  Ps.  liii.  is  but  a  more  corrupt 
form  of  P-s.  xiv.  (notice  the  inctjhercncc  of  v.  6),  which  must 
be  con.sidcrcd  later ;  and  Ps.  Iviii.  requires,  as  wc  have  seen, 
to  be  coupled  with  Ps.  Ixxxli.  There  remain  Pss.  lii.,  Uv..'" 
Iv.-lvii.,  and  lix.,  vvilh  which  Pss.  Ixii.  and  Ixiv.  should  (sec 
my  commentary  J  be  connected,  though  now,  for  obvious 
reasons,""  placed  elsewhere,  All  these  are  animated  by  a 
strong  church-sentiment-  The  speaker  is  either  a  leading 
Israelite,  who  has  suffered  indeed  with  hin  nation,  but  who 
draws  some  of  his  details  from  personal  experience;  or  I.'iracl 
per-ifjnified ;  or  perhaps  we  may  say  that  he  is  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other.  He  is  oppressed  by  foes  both 
native  and  foreign,  who,  without  actually  drawing  the  sword, 
wage  deadly  war  against  the  true  religion,  and  who  (especially 
the  dislo)'al  Israelites)  watch  for  opportunities  of  manifesting 
their  hatred  of  those  for  whom  the  psalmist  .speaks.  '  Swords 
are  in  their  lips '  (lix.  8 ;  cf  Iv.  22),  and  worldly  power  is  in 
their  hands.  Faithful  Israel  is  pressed  beyond  endurance, 
and  bitter,  vindictive  words  force  themselves  from  his  lips 
(sec  especially  Iv.  iG,  Iviii.  7-10,  lix.  12). 

One  tyrant  is  specially  mentioned  (lii.  3),  whom  wc  may 
identify  with  the  false  friend  in  Iv.  IJ-IS.  unless,  indeed,  wc 
feci  compelled  by  an   excessive  regard  for  consistency  Vq 
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convert  not  only  'thou  tyrant,'  but  '  my  companion  and  my 
familiar  friend,'  into  a  collective  term.""  Tlieoretically,  this  is, 
of  course,  allowable;  but  lovers  of  literature  will  probably 
be  unwilling  in  this  and  Jn  similar  instances '  to  use  the 
1  iccuce. 

To   appeal   to  the   literary   instinct   may   perchance  be 
stigmatized  by  some  as  uncritical,     This  need  not  disturb 
us  ;  it  is  one  of  our  objects  to  enjoy  the  psalms  as  works  of 
literature,  and  were  tliey  not  somelimes  enlivened  by  persona! 
references,  their  poetical  charm  would  be  very  seriously  im- 
paired.     And    yet    ive    must    not,    in  quest  of  biographical 
touches,  follow  the  acute  and  original  Hitzig  (not  to  mention 
an  earlier  writer,  Dean  Jackson)  in  ascribing  a  number  of 
psalms,    and   among  them  the    55th,   to  Jeremiah,  simply 
because   his  is  the    richest    character,   and    the    most    fully 
recorded  life,   of    the    introductory    period    of  the    Jewish 
Church.'*      This  would  be  only  a  less  error  than  ascribing 
the   psalms    iti  question  to  David,  a    theory    which    merely 
rests    upon   an    early    misunderstanding.     All    that  we  can 
safely    admit    is.     I    believe,     this — that    certain    psalmists, 
who  had   partly  formed  their  ideals  of  life  upon  Jeremiah, 
cxpres.scd     the    spirit    of   that    noble    prophet    even    more 
strikingly  Uian  he  had  done  himself.''''     Not  that  they  wrote 
imaginary  psalms  of  Jeremiah,"  Just  as  a  great  pro.sc-\vritcr 
imagined    the    last  discourses  of  Moses,^  but  periods  came 
when  the  life  of  Jeremiah  was  a  true  parable  of  the  fortune* 
of  the  Church.     Now  in  which  period  can  it  have  been  seen 
to  be  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  explain  Ps.  Iv.  ?     It  must 
have  been  a  period  in  which  the  '  love  of  many '  for  the  true 
religion  had  'waxed  cold,'  and  when  the  faithful  few  were 
deserted  by  their  natural  leaders,  and  opposed  b)-  a  great 
■world-power.'*''     ]  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  Jeremiah,  but  it  was  near  enough 
for   those   who  sludijjd  that  prophet  for  edification,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  picture  presented  in  these  psalms. 

Was  the  age  of  Nehemiah   such  a  period  as  we  are  in 

search  of?     Surely  not.      To  mention  only  one  objection  : 

there  was  no  great  coalition  of  tlie  heathen  ^vorld  i^ainst 

Israel   in  tiie  times  of  Nchcmiah.      But  to  the  psalmist  or 

'  Cf.  r».  KMT.  Biid  Lam.  iu.,  and  »ec  bdo»-  [Lett.  VL). 
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psalmisLs  the  present  calamities  of  Israel  arc  great  enough 
to  be  the  first  stage  in  tlut  ui>risiiig  of  tlic  hL-athcn  world  su 
vividly  described  in  Joel  and  in  the  Second  Zcchariah.  This 
is  why  Jehovah  '  laughs 'at  them  (lix.  9  ;  cf.  ii.  4)  and  will  send 
'his  army'  (the  angels)  to  ovcrthroiv  ihera  (hx.  I2;cf  Joel 
iii.  1 1).  It  is  not  the  pctt>-  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
are  arrayed  agatii>^t  the  Jewi*,  but  one  of  the  yrcat  pmvers  of 
the  East.  Is  it  Persia,  or  is  it  the  Gtafcu-Syrian  kingdom  ? 
Theodore  of  MopsuestJa,'  with  an  acutencss  worthy  of  Mitzig, 
supports  the  tatter  view  with  regard  to  Pss.  Iv.-lix.  (and  Ixii.). 
In  Ps,  Iv.,  for  instance,  he  makes  David  assume  the  character 
(Trp6aMTrav)  of  the  pious  high  priest  Onias  III.,  who  is  filled 
with  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  the  citizens,  and,  knowing 
that  there  are  dcsiijns  upon  his  life,  meditates  flight.  This 
view  of  the  contents  is  based  Ujjon  a  tradition,  found  also  in 
two  piissajfts  of  Jnscphus,"  according  to  which  Onias  til.  was 
not  murdered  in  the  sacred  grove  at  Daphna;  (as  2  Mace.  iv. 
34,  35  asserts ;  cf  Dan.  ix.  zS),  but  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there 
built  the  temple  at  Leontopolis.  In  other  respects  Theodore 
agrees  with  the  narrative  in  2  Maccabees,  The  treacherous 
friend  in  Ps.  Iv.  1 3- 1 5  he  takes  to  be  that  trpocTa-rrfs  toC 
wpoiJ,  called  Simon,'"™  who  fell  out  with  the  high  priest  Onias, 
and  gave  information  to  the  court  which  led  to  the  sacrilege 
of  Hehodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4-7),  In  this  last  identification 
Theodore  certainly  goes  too  far.  The  psalm  is  nnt  spoken 
in  the  name  of  a  high  priest,  for  the  .speaker  calls  hi.s  faithless 
friend  '  a  man  of  hi.s  own  rank '  {v.  13) ;  nor  is  it  any  isolated 
act  of  treachery  which  is  referred  to,  but  the  hostility  of  a 
party-leader.""  Nor  can  I  anjvvhcic  else  In  this  group  of 
psalms  discover  a  clear  reference  to  the  Hellenistic  movement 
in  Judalt  The  tyrant  who  glories  in  mi.^chicf  (Iii.  i)  is  no 
more  the  ungodly  high  priest  Aleimus"  than  Doeg  the 
Edomite ;  he  is  only  in  practice,  not  in  theory,  an  apostate. 
The  moral  sceuerj'  of  these  psalms  reminds  us  of  that  of 
Pss,  xciv.  and  cxxxi.v.  as  well  as  of  Isa.  lix.*"  and  the  Bt«)k  of 
Ecclcsiastes,  none  of  which  have  been  proved  to  be  later  than 
the  close  of  the  Persian  period.  Hut  here  I  mii.st  pause. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  psalms  of  BtKiks  IL.  and    III. 

'  Sm  Uaclligcn  in  Slade's  ZtUs<hrifl,  1885,  p.  S8  j  j886,  p.  a;6  kz. 
*  CS,  \  Mace,  vii,  9,  tmd  »cc  above,  p.  $6. 
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still  remain  for  another  lecture.  Suffice  it  to  have  shown  that 
thus  far  these  books,  like  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are  a  collection 
of  precious  church-histovical  records  mainly  of  the  Persian,  but 
to  some  extent  also  of  the  Greek  period.''''  Our  conception  of 
the  range  of  Bible-hi.-itoiy  and  of  the  extent  and  methods  of 
inspiration  lias  already,  I  trust,  begun  lo  widen.  The  opening 
words  of  Hcb.  i.  l  (iroKvfiepays  Kal  irnXi/TpoTrajj)  should  already 
be  acquiring  a  richer  and  a  more  satisfying  significance. 


Note  ",  p.  ii3. 

Pa.  Ixviii.  closes  a  small  group  of  four  psalms,  all  provided  with 
titles  containing  the  words  n'TOi^  and  T!j'.  If  even  one  of  them  is 
posi-Esile,  the  presumption  is  thai  all  are.  Nothing  however  indi- 
cates iliat  ihey  are  absolutely  contemporary.  Why  were  they 
grouped  ?  For  some  musical  reason  ?  Because  of  a  common  uni- 
versalistic  element  ?  At  any  talc,  Fis.  lx\-ii.  and  Uviii.  arc  parallel 
in  their  openings  {comp.  the  one  with  Num.  vi.  24,  35,  and  the  other 
with  Num.  x.  35). 

Note  *,  p.  ii». 

There  is  a  ten<ienc>*  somelimcs  visible  in  writings  which  on  other' 
grounds  arc  post-Exilc  to  accumulate  names  for  God  (cf.  the  epithet 
iroXtiuiti'fitit  given  10  Greek  dtvinriies,  and  see  on  Ps.  1.).  Vs.  bcviii. 
iind  the  Song  in  Exod.  xv.  are  instances  of  this.  Doth  poems  Ya.\x 
b»,  D'nbs,  ii.T,and  -nt*.  The  psalm  also  has  *^tp  (p.  15),  which  first 
appe;irs  in  aulhoriiative  religious  literature  at  the  tluse  of  the  Exile 
(sec  on  Vs.  xci.).  n;  occurs  perhaps  in  v.  5  of  the  psalm,  and  cer- 
lainly  in  v.  19  ;  also  in  Ex.  xv.  2.  xviL  16  (the  first  of  which  may 
he,  and  the  second  must  be,  pre- Exilic),  and  in  Cant.  viii.  6  (which 
may  be  pre-E-xilic)  ;  but  also  fotty-lwo  times  in  "Biblical  pa^^cs 
which  on  various  other  grounds  arc  all  most  proluibly  (I  speak  within 
bounds)  either  Exilic  or  post-Exilir.  (Of  these  forty-two  pasKigcs, 
thirty-nine  are  in  the  Psalter  ;  the  other  three  are  Isa.  ni.  2,  xxvi.  4, 
x-xxviii.  11.)  I  base  no  argument  on  the  infrCTiucncy  of  nifl'  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  (only  w.  17,  31)  as  compared  with  *]llt  (six  titnes),  as  such 
phenomena  may  be  due,  or  partly  due,  to  the  editor  and  the  scribes. 


Note  ',  p.  112. 

Cf  f.  4  with  Isa.  xxxr.  10,  li.  10,  11 ;  P.  5  '•'ith  Isa.  xl.  3  ;  r.  7 
with  Isa.  xlii.  7,  xlix.  g,  la.  1 ;  w.  jo-ja  with  Isa.  xlv.  14 ;  r.  ai 
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with  Tsa.  xxvi.  ag  (idea).  Among  the  lyric  poems  referred  to  arc  ihc 
ancicnl  song  in  Jutlg.  v.,  Moses'  marching  prayer  in  Num.  x.  35 
(|)rieatly  code),  tlie  Song  and  Blessing  of  M«sc5  (cf.  Wj  Jeremiah)^ 
and  the  grand  Exilic,  or  more  probably  |K>st-Exitic,  Ode  in  Hab,  iii. 
(Grill  roinpares  v.  8  with  Hab.  iii.  la,  13  ;  t'.  11  with  Hab.  iii.  14  ; 
V.  )2  with  Hab.  iii.  9  ;  w.  18,  lo  with  Hab.  iii.  8  ;  t>.  21  with  Hab. 
iii.  13  ;  V.  21  with  Hab.  iii.  1,3,  14  ;  w.  25  witii  Hab.  iii.  6,  7,  lo ;  v. 
zg  with  Hab.  iii.  2  ;  e>.  34  vrith  Hab.  iii.  6.  But  the  points  of  con- 
tact are  not  all  equally  clear.) 

NOTK  '',  p.  112. 

.\mong  other  points  favouring  a  very  late  date,  note  the  develop- 
ment of  the  he-ivenly  host  into  '  many  myriads '  (».  iS).  The  best 
defence  of  the  earlier  date  will  be  found  in  J.  Grill,  Der  acklund' 
stchii^U  Psalm  (Tubingen,  1S83)  ;  c£  Kautz&ch'ii  review,  Tkeol. 
/.Hzt}^.,  1884,  cols.  I  ii;-i3i.  For  a  fuller  development  of  my  own 
view  (assuming  the  later  date),  see  my  Study  in  Expositor,  Sept. 
jS^o.  Nowack's  conclusion  is  similor ;  he  is  much  impressed  by 
ihe  phraseological  coincidences  between  Ps.  Ixviii,  and  Isa.  xl.,  &c 
(he  would  add,  following  Grill,  laa.  vsiv.-x.\vii.).  J.  \V.  I'ont  may 
also  be  quoted  on  this  side.  His  monograph  (specially  valuable  for 
its  crilical  survey  of  the  theories  of  previous  coinmentatori)  is  entitled, 
Ps,  Ixviii.,  eine  txtgctiuh-kritisclu  SUtdie  (Leiden,  1887).  It  is  no 
step  in  .idv.ince  when  two  eminent  Jewish  scholars,  Griil/  and  I  l.nl^-y, 
agree  in  dating  out  ps.ihn  at  or  near  the  close  of  ihc  Jewish  state. 
The  existence  of  the  temple  being  presupposed,  the  psalms  miut,  as 
they  strangely  think,  be  pre-Exilie.  The  antithesis  of  the  '  righteous ' 
and  the  *  wicked '  {w.  3,  4)  points  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
Deuceronomic  Law,  which  was  not  as  eflTecHial  as  its  promoters 
wished.  So  at  least  Gr.it/,  who  adds  lh.it  the  ])salriiist  dreada 
Pharaoh  Ncco.  Haltvy,  however,  denies  this.  The  "wild  beast  of 
the  reeds '  (».  31)  is  Dabylonia.  To  Eg>-pt  the  psalmist  1.1  friendly, 
he  says,  because  an  Kg)'ptian  army  was  Judah's  one  hope  in  Zede- 
kiah's  reign  (Jcr.  xsxvii.  5).  "^'i',  v.  !2,  is  ciucnded  into  iVlS'i  and 
the  vcrse-group.s  are  p.irily  rearranged  to  produce  a  better  whole. 
Hal^vy  is  indejiendent  to  a  fault.  It  is  not  wiiie  to  disdain  one'it 
jKcdeccssorE.     See  Revue  Jcs  etudes  juiva,  xix.  t-16. 


Note',  p.  113. 

Some  one  has,  howei'er.  explained  the  psalm  of  Judas's  victory 
at  Bcthhoron  and  the  ic-dedication  of  the  temple  (see  Grimm  on 
I  Mace.  iii.  24). 


Note  ',  p.  114. 

Ps.  xliii.  has  no  title  in  the  Hulirow.  Sept.  calU  it  a  psalm  of 
David,  and  Mr.  MozJey  tflke*  tliit;  lilt- rally,  offering  various  avegettcal 
arguments,  e.^.  {ht:t:  V.  4)  th.ii  the  first  peraon  sing,  is  never  u:>ed  in 
the  direct  ascription  of  thanLcs  and  praite  in  the  Leviiical  psalms, 
whereas  '  David  '  often  uses  it,  David,  he  thinlcs,  comiileied  (he  work 
of  &  I-cvitc  {David  in  the  J'stiJms,  pp.  38-4^).  Bm  an  untitled 
psalm  is  nbliorrcnt  w  Sept.,  nnrt  David  was  the  typical  [jusatiniai. 
Cod.  Alex,  adds  word!)  to  the  title  ascribing  !*».  xliii.  to  the  soru  ol 
Korah. 

Note  «,  p.  114. 

This  verse  almost  determines  the  date  of  the  poem.  It  probably 
refers  to  the  mercenary  troojis  of  ICgypt  and  Syna  (cf.  the  stoiy  of 
Heliodoni-s).  Sec  however  Hupfdd(  Aa/wi-w)  »nd  Land  ( Thtologitek 
TijdseAnfl,  i8;a,  pp.  564,  565),  who  limit  the  reference  to  Syria. 

Note  ^  p.  1 14. 

Dean  Stanley  is  a-niiniJcd  of  the  'last  sigh  of  the  Moor' — die 
name  of  the  ^iptit  from  which  Boabdil  ludc  farewell  to  his  beautiful 
Gmnada.  Against  Kwald,  tf.  ray  /enmiaA,  Ais  Life  and  Times,  p. 
163.  I  need  simply  chronicle  the  DiidouUing  belief  of  Deltlzsch 
that  our  psaJm  is  the  work  of  a  Korahite  Levilc  in  the  train  d 
David,  when  he  was  in  exile  beyond  Jordan  (ac  Mahanaim  in  Gilead). 
The  ideas,  he  thinks,  come  from  Davids  works,  but  are  reproduced 
with  a  freshness  due  entirely  to  the  author.  He  refers  for  tbc 
Davidic  ideas  to  I'ss,  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  Iv,,  Ixiii.  Theodore  and  Theo- 
doret  both  place  the  ps^tlin  in  the  Exile.  Cornill,  while  of  course 
rejecting  Ewald's  tlicor)-  that  Jehoiachin  himself  is  Ujc  author,  still 
thinks  ihai  this  psalm  (with  Ixxxiv.  and  Ixxxv.)  may  luve  been  com- 
posed by  one  of  Jelioiiicliin's  fclIow-cxilcs  (Luthardt'^  Zeilschrifi, 
188],  p.  33;  &c.).  Halevy  prefers  to  date  the  psalm  at  the  very 
close  of  the  Exile  (/fetftte  dts  eludes  juires,  i.  3;).  To  all  these 
theories  a  critical  commentary  will  at  once  sui;gcsi  numerous  objec- 
tions, to  which  may  be  added  the  use  made  od"  Ps.  xlii.  in  Joo.  ii,  j- 
9  (see  note  '),  and  (for  those  who  follow  my  arguments)  the  paral- 
lelisms  between  our  psalm  and  psalms  of  post-Exile  origin  (eg. 
comp.  xlii.  3  with  Ixiii.  3  ;  xlii.  9,  xliii.  3,  with  Ivii.  4  ;  xlii.  9,  'oiy 
Rock,'  with  Ixxvii.  7;  xlii.  4  with  Ixxx.  6,  Ixxix.  10,  cxv.  3). 

Note',  p.  114. 
The  only  objection  I  see  to  this  is  the  use  made  of  Ps.  xlii.  in 
the  psilm  of  Jonah.     But  this  psalm  i&  not  really  more  connected 
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with  the  story  of  Jon.ih  than  the  psalm  of  Hannah  i»  with  that  of 
Haii»ah  (see  alw>ve,  on  Ps.  cxiii.),  and  may  have  t>een  inserted  in 
Jonah  subsequently  to  B.a  198.  It  is  a  composite  work,  in  the 
style  of  Fs.  cxlii.,  tike  which  (sec  Jon.  ii.  2,  A.V.  i)  it  probably 
once  trore  the  heading  T^%^  'a  prayer,'  and  describes  how  afflicted 
Israel  wrestled  with  its  despondency,  lis  familiar  symbols  were 
Iransparciit  to  the  editor,  who  placed  it  where  it  now  stands,  and 
who  knew  that  the  Jonah  of  the  Book  was,  like  Job,  a  ^'p  or  simi- 
litude for  the  peojile  of  Israel  (cf.  Jer.  li.  54).  I  have  assigned  the 
psalm  of  Hannah  to  the  early  post-Exile  period.  'Ilie  psalm  of 
Jonah,  a  greatly  inferior  work,  was  not  improbably  wriiten  alioiit  the 
same  time  as  the  n^DPl  in  the  appendix  to  Kcclcsiasticus  (li.  i-is). 
In  fact,  the  two  last- mentioned  lyrics  arc  as  inucli  a  pair  as  Pss.  xxvi. 
and  xxviii.,  and  the  latter  alludeE.  to  (ci.  Ercliis.  li.  5,  'belly  of  hell,* 
with  Jon.  ii.  3)  and  throws  light  upon  [he  former.  Israel's  sore 
peril  arose  from  'an  accusation  to  the  king  by  an  untruthful  tongue  ' 
(Ecclus.  li.  6),  i.e.  a  charge  of  meditated  rebellion.  Now  can  we 
doubt  that  Onras  ll.'s  non-payment  of  taxes  to  Ptolemy  Kiicrgetc*. 
shortly  after  that  king  became  lord  of  Judaia,  had  3  political  cause 
(Jos.,  Avt.  xii.  4,  I  as  explaini'd  by  Her/feld  and  Edersheim)?  Tht; 
threat  of  colonizing  Judges  with  K^yplian  boidiers  was  surely  quite 
dangeroas  enough  to  occasion  both  these  Hebrew  lyrics.  .See 
fnnher,  Smcnd.  Stade's  Zf.,  1S88,  p.  145;  my  views  however  owe  liui 
little  to  his  article.  The  purpose  .ind  d-ite  of  the  Hook  of  Jonah  are 
treated  of  in  my  two  articles,  Theiyh^nU  ifmew,  1877,  p.  311  &c., 
Encychf.  BritannUa,  and  in  0r.  Wright's  Bihlical  Essays,  and  the 
lext-criticJsm  in  Bohme's  anicle,  Stade's  Zt.,  rSS;,  p.  224  &c. 
Renan's  view  [Ilist^ire,  torn,  ii.,  and  JtmrHat  dts  Havans,  Dec.  1888) 
that  the  book  is  a  '[lamphlet  against  pruphctism '  is  a  caricature 
of  the  iiuth.  You  might  as  well  say  that  it,  like  Isa.  Iviii.,  is  a  pam- 
phlet against  Uie  legal  fasting. 


NOTF.J,  p.  115. 

This  council  preceded  and  was  distinct  from  the  Sanhedrin.  It 
is  mentioned  in  this  connexion  in  a  letter  of  Amiochus  III.  for  the 
first  lime  (see  note  "),  and  is  probably  the  Cmn'n  "iSn  attested  by 
the  early  Maccab.Tan  coins.  Josephus  traces  the  supreme  council 
under  the  high  priest  to  the  return  from  Babylon  {,Ant.  xi.  4.  S). 
ProbaJily,  however,  it  was  adopted  from  the  Hellenic  aristocracies, 
as  it  corresponds  lo  the  increased  power  of  the  high  priest  in  the 
Creek  period. 
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NOTK  ■,  p.  1 1 5. 

.\ntiochuB,  in  his  lettf  r  to  Ptolemy,  speaks  of  the  genera!  poverty 
and  dc{)Upiilaiion  of  Jc;rugaletn  al  this  time.  an<l  cxpres^^vs  his  lesolve 
to  remedy  the  furiiicr  by  the  remission  of  taxes  and  libL-ral  gifts  to 
the  temple,  and  to  bring  back  those  who  have  been  scattered  Abr'Oad 
(Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  j,  3). 

Note",  p.  11 5. 

Thus  Ps.  rsxxvii.  g  becomes  [lartly  parallel.  The  objection  to 
Hitiig's  view  h  that  in  v.  8  the  psalmist  addresses  God  (not  Zion). 
Rut  this  is  hardly  as  important  as  I  once  tlioughL  From  the  temple 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  temple's  God.  .\n(I  obsen-c  that  in  v.  5 
the  psalmist  '  rerwombers '  or  '  thinlis  upon  '  tlie  joyous  processions  to 
the  temple.  The  connecting  linlt  is  suggested  by  P.s.  iliii.  3,  'Send 
forth  thy  light,'  ficc.  At  any  rate,  the  text  miut  bu  wrong,  and  Hlteig 
may  be  ri^ht 

Note  ",  p.  11 7. 

Written  in  the  time  of  Hezckiah  or  (much  more  probably)  Josiah 
{sc^  Jfnniiah,  fits  Life  and  Times,  p.  88},  As  WelUiausen  rcmarls 
its  compairiiively  late  date  is  as  obvious  as  that  of  1  Sam.  il.  27-36, 
to  which  it  is  parallel  (Bleck's  Eittttititng.  ed.  4,  p.  113^.  This  result 
has  satisfied  such  s.  sober  critic  as  C.  H.  Cocnill  ('  Die  Qucllen  der 
BB.  Srtiniielis,'  in  Konigsberger  Siudien,  Bd.  !.).  I  do  not  of  course 
deny  that  this  idea  nf  ihc  pcri>ciuity  of  t>avid'.s  royal  house  is 
older  than  ihc  time  of  Josiah  (see  Am.  ix.  11,  IIos.  iii.  5,  Isa,  ix.  j, 
xi.  1).  Hut  the  psalmibt  undoubtedly  refers  10  the  later  expression  of 
this  idea. 

Note  ",  p.  it 7. 

There  is  only  a  vague  Messianic  hope  in  Ecclus.  xliv.-l.  (secyo^^ 
and  Solomon,  p.  1 88),     Ben  Sira's  real  interest  is  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  which  at  present  is  idcntiiicd  for  him  with  the 
continuance  of  the  high  priesthood  (Ecclus.  slv.  36,  L  14  Fob.) 
The  latter  pass-iye  (in  which,  with  Griit/  and  Edersheira,  I  prefef  the' 
Sytiac  text,  hut  witliout  their  emcndaUon.s}  runs  thus  :    'And  with 
Simon  (the  high  priest)  let  tovingkindness  he  est-iblishcd,  and  wit 
his  seed  as  the  day.s  of  heaven.'    There  is  no  suflicient  objection 
to  the  tcxt-rcniiing  IfiH*'.     The    Hebraizing   sense    'lovingkind- 
nc88'    is  above    suspicion    (see   Pesh.,    Ec\;lus.    t.    13),  and    th< 
absence  of  a  suflSx  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  yi 
(i)3'  non),     The  concluding  figure  it  from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  30  (cC  Deut. 

XL   2l). 


Note  »,  p.  II 7. 

Comp.  V.  i&S  with  v.  ^$6,  and  see  Isa.  Iv,  3  (cf.  3  Sam.  JOtiii  5). 
Verse  19  assumes  the  poini  of  view  of  Naihan's  prophecy.  '  It  was 
promised  that  we  should  have  kings  whom  God  Himself  would 
prottfct.'  But  the  essential  point  with  the  writer  is  the  lot  of  the 
nation  (hence  'eur  horn '). 

Note*',  p.  nj. 

One  can  hardly  suppose  that  khasiMm  was  as  jret  used  as  a  party 
name.  A  stronger  reaction  against  H«-Uenizing  mannCTS  was  nt;cdcd 
before  the  '  straircst  sect'  of  legalists  assumed  a  special  right  to  this 
fair  name.  '  Kolieleth  '  only  advises  hii  di&cjplea  not  to  be  •  righteous 
overmuch'  nor  to  be  'overwise'  (Eccles.  vii.  16). 


NCTE ',  p.  117. 

Dean  Plumptrc  is  half  disposed  to  assign  Fs.  bcxxviii.to  Hezckiab 
{Biblua!  Sludus,  p.  173).  Eichhom  simply  says,  '  Wrltieii  long  after 
David's  time,  perhaps  under  Hecekiah.  or  even  as  late  as  the  Kxile.' 
Veneina  thought  of  Jeremiah  (because  of  the  pit  in  p.  7),  but  as  an 
alternative  suggested  that  the  psalmist  writes  in  the  character  of  Job 
in  his  leprosy  (so  too  Dcliusch  and  Klostcnnann).  The  Targum 
and  the  Rabbis  (except  Ibn  Ezra)  interpret  the  psalm  of  the  still 
present  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  unreason  of  this  was  seen  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Thcodorct,  who  (foilowcd  by  De 
Wette)  r^ard  it  a^  a  lamentation  of  the  exiles  in  Bat^lon.  The 
title  of  our  psalm  has  suggested  to  Delit«ch  and  Klosicmiann  the 
view  that '  Heman  the  Ezrahite  '  was  the  aullior  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
pans  of  which  the  psalm  so  much  resembles.  Bui  the  first  of  the 
two  'conflate'  titles  deserves  ihc  preference  over  the  second,  In 
spite  of  1  Chron,  ii.  6,  Heman  was  not  a  Zarhite,  but  a  son  of 
Mahol  fi  Kings  iv.  31).  It  is  only  a  later  student  who  represented 
the  Korahite  88th  psalm  to  be  a  '  Maschil  of  Heman  the  F,r.rahitc' 
to  provide  a  com|>anion  for  Ihc  *  Maschil  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite'  (Ps. 
Ixodx.).  That  Ps3.  IxxxviiL  and  bixxix.  have  no  strong  affinity  is 
clear;  '  both  in  poetical  character  and  in  situation  the  two  psalms 
are  different'  (Delitzsch).  Nor  are  there  any  incidental  ideas  or 
expressions  common  to  both  which  justify  their  being  grouped 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  between  P&s.  I?uucvi.  and  buucviii. 
there  are  *evcral  points  of  contact ;  cf.  Ixxxvi.  t,  Ixxxviii.  3,  16, 
Ixxxvi.  10,  Ixxxviii.  11  ;  and  especially  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxviii.  7.  These 
psalms  may  once  have  stood  side  by  side,  though  it  is  tiuc  that  V%. 
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Ixxxvii.  is  not  cxiictly  mispliiced.  It  is  in  fact  a  poetic  sketch  of 
the  hnppy  results  of  Che  conversion  of  the  nations  anticipated  in 
\xxxn.  9. 

Note,  ',  p.  118. 

SeemyreviewofG.  A.  Smith's /itf/rt^,  in  Exposiiar,  Feh.  1891.  In 
1881  I  placed  ihis  evidently  liturgical  composition  eariy  in  the  E»1e- 
Tliis  was  preferable  to  assigning  it  to  the  same  period  as  Issi.  xi. 
Jtc,  and  could  be  supported  on  eTcgttical  grounds.  Still  this  is  not 
a  Itkel)'  date  for  a  writing  which  stands  between  late  Exile  and  post- 
Exile  works.  The  view  adopted  above  suits  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  much  better.  The  references  to  the  Divine  Spirit  sugge 
a  date  not  very  far  from  Nchcmiah  (and  Ps.  li.).  Notice  too  that 
according  to  Isa.  Ixiii,  18  Jehovah's  ser\-ftnts  hnve  had  but  a  shoit 
possesion  of  His  holy  mountain,  Isa.  Ixiv,  10  reminds  us  of  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  41.  and  the  heroic  insistence  on  thanksgiving  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 
of  ?s.  Ixxxix.  2,  3.  But  I  confess  that  1  cannot  believe  in  a  burning 
of  the  temple  at  this  period  (see  p.  loi).  Was  the  description  in 
Isa.  Ixiv.  1 1  inserted  by  the  author  himself  (sec  note  '',  p.  103,  for  an 
analogy)  to  make  this  section  available  as  a  liturgical  commemora- 
tion of  the  earlier  catastrophe  under  Nebuchadrezzar?  That  the 
propoiicd  date  suits  both  Pa.  Ixxxix,  and  Isa.  Ixiii.  7  &ic.,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  In  such  troubles  it  might  well  seem  as  if  nothing  short , 
of  a  theopliany  (Isa.  Ixiii.  iq;  cf.  Iviii.  2.  post-Exile)  would  meet* 
the  needs  of  Israel,  and  Israel  himself  might  complain  of  having 
grown  old  before  his  time  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  46),  and  of  'fading  as  a  leaf* 
(Isa.  Ixiv.  5).  For  how  else  can  we  explain  these  passages?  Can 
it  be  Rehoboam  whose  'days  "have  been  'shortened' by  disgrace? 
So  thinks  DeliUsch.  But  as  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  'whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  occasion  of  the  psalm,  its  present  position  and 
connexion  .  .  .  point  distinctly  to  the  cessation  of  the  outward 
visible  kingdom  '{Studies,  p.  96).  And  why  should  we  deny  that  not 
only  these  but  the  expressions  of  the  psalm  point  cither  to  the  Exile 
(as  Grotius,  with  the  Pesbitto)  or  the  post-Exile  period,  though  not 
necessarily  to  the  Haccabaean  age,  to  which  Rudinger  and  Hitzig'! 
refer  it?  Notice  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  the  angels  implied  in 
w.  6-9,  and  the  parallelisra  between  xtv.  10,  11  and  Isa.  li.  9,  10, 
Also  the  lepresentation  of  the  '  kings  of  the  earth '  as  'sons  of  God/ 
whose  chief  was  the  king  of  Israel  {v.  iZ).  The  pre-ExUe  writers 
do  not  describe  even  the  Messianic  king  as  God's  son ;  that  title 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Ex.  iv.  22,  Hos.  xi.  i  i  c£  Dcut  xiv. 
I.  .^ftet  the  Exile  the  ordinaiy  Oriental  title  for  kings  was  adopted 
in  connexion  with  the  view,  now  sanctioned  by  the  psalmists,  that 
the  earthly  kingdoms  had  heavenly  patrons  (see  on  F*.  bucxii  1,  6). 
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Note  *,  p.  119. 

Hengscenberg  and  DeliUsch  (with  whom  Dean  Plumptre  agrees) 
pLice  Ps.  Isxxvii,  in  the  reign  of  Heiekiaii,  remarking  that  the 
prophets  had  already  beheld  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  foreground 
cf  the  future,  and  represented  him  lo  themselves  as  tlie  lieir  of 
Assyria,  to  prove  which  they  refer  lo  Isa.  xsjd\.  6,  7,  Mic  iv.  10. 
But  it  has  been  shown  (see  iny  notes)  that  these  passages,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  have  been  iiiscrlcd  by  later  editors,  who  were  so 
full  of  the  great  deliverance  from  Babylon  liiat  they  ntndc  references 
10  it  where  none  originally  existed  Besides,  the  author  knows  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole  ;  comp.  Isa.  xxx.  7,  li.  9  {Rahab) ;  xviii. 
7,  Jilv.  14  (conversion  of  Cush) ;  xix.  18-15,  "'''•  '4  (conversion  of 
Egypt)  ;  XX.  (Philistia) ;  xxiii.  (Tyre).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
one  of  these  passages  (Isa.  xix.  r8-35)  was  inserted  in  the  Creek 
period;  but  it  would  not  follow  that  Ps.  Ixxx\-ii.  was  equally  late. 
Post-Exile,  however,  the  psa)ni  must  be.  The  ideas  (as  Calvin 
clearly  saw)  are  those  which  Isa.  xl.  Sec.  made  familiar  to  the 
Jewish  Church  (cf.  Isa.  xliv.  5,  Zech.  viii.  23,  23)  ;  and  the  state- 
ment respecting  Babylon  shows  that  the  cmblttertncnt  caused  by 
Babylonian  oppression  had  long  since  passed  away. 

Note  ",  p.  1 19. 

See  my  Study  on  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  Expositor,  1889  (a),  p.  360  &c. 
The  historical  situation  of  the  psalm  would  be  unimaginable  if  we 
did  not  assume  an  initial  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  conversion. 
Stade  may  be  right  in  seeing  in  sChron.  xv.  9,  xxx.  6-1 1,  a  reflection 
of  conversions  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Israelites  in  the 
early  Greek  period  {Gath,  dts  Volkts  Isratl,  ii.  198,  199).  But  this 
will  not  go  very  far  towards  e.\plaining  the  situation.  There  must 
have  been  conversions  from  heathenism  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad,  news  of  which  had  reached  the  psalmist.  Cf.  the  reference 
to  'fearers  of  Jehovah'  in  Pss,  cxv.,  cxviii. 


Note  *,  p.  119. 

Comp.  Ixxxvi.  14  with  liv.  5  ;  tr.  16  with  cxvi.  16,  That  Uv.  5  is 
quoted  in  its  Elohisiic  form,  proves  that  the  Elohisiic  redaction 
of  the  Korahite  and  Asaphite  fasciculi  preceded  ihe  composilioa  of 
Fs.  buutW. 

Note',  p.  119. 

See  p.  60  (note  '),  and  cf.  pp.  119,  339,  and  notice  thai,  side  by 
sde  with  the  revived  archaism  Yahvfe  ^bioth  (p.  9,  see  uexi  tvsA&'^.j 
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we  have  the  stately  and  solemn  combination  '  Yahvfc  Elohtm,'  which 

characterizes  the  widened  theological  outlook  of  tbe  Persian  period. 

Note  *,  p.  iso. 

David's  fluthoTship  is  ineconcilabie  with  the  language  used  of 
the  sanctuary.  Clearly  the  erection  of  the  temple  is  an  event  of  the 
past.  Baudissin  cautiously  remarks,  'One  may  suppose  that  it  is  of 
the  regal  age '  {Gtuh.  det  Prietterthums,  p.  i6o).  If  so,  the  latter 
hair  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  is  the  only  period  which  can  belhouglu 
(see  my /eww/tf-4i  p.  105).  But  we  must  not,  without  some  speaal'' 
reason,  isolate  this  psalm  from  its  companions.  And,  as  remajlted 
already,  can  we  imagine  pure  and  spiritual  chuich-psalms  existini 
thus  early  ? 

NoT£  T,  p,  laa 

Can  we  avoid  supposing  that  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9,  10  has  at  least  been 
touched  by  the  editor  of  Pss.  lix.  (see  p.  6)  and  Ixxx.  (see  vb.  j,  8, 
15,  20,  and  cf.  my  commentary)?  'El,  Elohim,  Yahveh'  (1.  1)  IS 
unpoettc  enough,  but  'Yahveh  Elohim  Qebioth '  is  sril!  more  SO. 
A  frigid  accumulation  of  these  divine  names  is  intelligible  in  Ps,  L  i 
(written  by  a  wise  man  who  had  turned  poet),  but  hardly  in  such 
deeply  felt  lyrics  as  Pss.  lix.,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxiv.  I  therefore  take  Ps., 
buixiv.  9,  10,  to  be  a  late  liturgical  insertion  which  look  the  place  > 
verses  more  suitable  for  pilgrims  than  for  the  Church  at  large.  The 
phrase  'out  shield '  was  perhaps  suggested  by  v.  iia. 

Note  ',  p.  j^o. 

Herder  long  since  claimed  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  as  a  pilgrim-song.  Ola- 
hausen  agrees  with  this.  So  also  DL'renbourg  in  his  Study  on  thii 
psalm  (Rn'ut  its  ttuiits  juivcs,  avrii-juin  1 883,  p.  162), 

Note  ",  p.  uo. 

Observe  that  Ps.   Ixxxii.  is  one  of  the  proper  psalms  for  tt 
successive  days  of  the  v^eelc  (see  on  Fs.  xciii.).     It  is  probable  that 
this  arrangement  is  not  as  late  as  the  Greek  period. 


Note  ''*  p.  laa 

On  the  dates  of  these  books,  or  portions  of  books,  see  articles 
in  Encyd.  BritannUa.  My  own  article  on  Isaiah,  the  latter  part  of 
which  de^-eloped  some  neglected  results  of  Ewald  in  a  form  which 
seemed  to   me  in  fuller  accordance  with  the  cxcgetical  facts,  was 
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published  in  iSSi ;  I  could  now  give  it  much  gremer  predsIOD. 
Other  critics  too  ore  lending  in  the  same  direction.  With  regard  to 
Isa.  xxiv.-xxviL  it  has  lately  been  well  said  by  Kuentrn  that  there 
are  few  left  who  douht  thai  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  Persian 
period,  Ewald  in  1841  referred  it  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses;  but 
most  will  fccT  that  this  is  too  early,  Dillmann  (iSgo)  t-ikes  a  some- 
what wider  range ;  Iso.  xxiv.  4-13  may,  he  thinks,  point  to  the  wars 
and  disturbances  under  Cambyses  and  Darius.  Vatke  in  his  post- 
humous Einleitung  ( 1 886)  preferred  the  reign  of  the  tjTant  Artaxcrxca 
Ochus,  when  Sidon,  as  a  |)Unishinent  for  its  larf^c  share  in  the  revolt, 
was  destroyed  (b.c.  351).  Hilgenfeld  (r8fi5)  thinks  the  prophecy  to 
be  occasioned  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and  long  before  him 
Vitringa  had  even  brought  it  down  as  late  as  Antiochus  Ji^piphones- 
In  1884  Smend  thus  summed  up  his  own  conclusions:  'We  ha%'e 
the  choice  cither  to  place  the  events  whirh  arc  here  presupposed  in 
the  60  years  between  ?,echariah  and  Ezra,  or  in  the  200  years  be- 
tween Nchemiah  and  Hyrcanus  the  farmer  of  the  taxes.  The  latter 
view  has  the  most  probability'  {Stade's  ZeitscAri/t,  1884,  p.  aro). 
For  Joel  even  I'rof.  A.  B.  Davidson  has  committed  himself  to  a 
post-Exile  dale  {Expositor,  Wsach  18SS) ;  for  a  fuller  discussion  see 
Matlhes,  Theokgisch  Tijdscfirift,  1885,  pp.  34  &c.,  129  Sic.  On 
2  Zechariah  I  can  refer  to  my  own  article,  written  in  1879  (before 
Stade's  articles  appeared)  on  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wright's  Bamp- 
tcH  Ltcturfi,  and  published  without  alteration  in  ^z  Jewish  Quarterly 
for  Oct.  1SS8.  Dr.  Kuenen's  conclusions  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
OndervMh  arc  very  similar  to  my  own. 

Note  "*,  p.  rai. 

The  mutual  points  of  contact  of  these  jisalms  and  their  con- 
Qcxions  with  other  writings  are  worth  noLicing,  as  they  have  a 
bearing  on  criticism.     1  select  a  few  of  them  : — 

tPs.  lii.  4,  cf.  Iv.  12  (Ivii.  3).       Ps.  Ivi.  a,  cf.  Ivii.  4. 
Pa 


■      »>    fi  10.  .,  W"-  >4- 

II 

,,    5,  10,  12,  cC  cxviii.  6.                  ^H 

P     „    „  11^,  cf.  liv.  U. 

>• 

„    3,  cf.  X.  S,  9.                                ■ 

„  liv.  5,  cf.  Uxxvi.  14, 

» 

]l\.  4,  .,  X.  8,  9.                                ■ 

»    .,   6.  „   cxviii.  7. 

II 

Ivi.  8,  „  lijc.  6  ('the  nations,*         H 

•I    t>   9i  »   li'C-  >  i>  ''^■i-  "■ 

in  antithesis  to  '  my         ^| 

„  Iv.  II,  „  lix.  7,  15. 

people,'  f.    la  ;    ef.         ^| 

„    „  la,  „  Isa.]ix.i4(pOBt. 

'lul^r  in  Jacob'  r.         ^| 

Exile). 

■ 

1)    It  iJ-»5.  «f-''l'-  "=>■ 

■I 

lix.  5,  „  vii.  7.                                 ■ 

„    „  33,  cf.  Ivii.  5,  lix.  8. 

II 

„    8,  „  xciv.  4.                               ■ 

Pas.  tvi  and  Ivii.  are  closely  connected )  tv.   and  K\x.  \  (\va>|  Viva. 
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and  xiv.  Comp.  also  several  phenomena  in  Pss.  vii,,  ix.,  s.  In 
fact,  the  persecution -psalms  have  not  a  few  striking  features  in 
common  (comp.  Delitrsch  on  Ps.  Ivii.).  There  are  also  affinities 
between  Pss.  Iviii.  and  (xxxh*.,  and  (as  Dr.  Kay  points  out)  between 
Ps.  Iviii,  and  Isa.  lix.  (see  above,  on  Iv,  12).  Obsene,  too,  that  in 
the  Hebrew  Pss.  lii.-lv.  are  each  headed  maskil,  and  Pss.  ]vi.-lx. 
miklam.  The  two  groups  are  mechanically  linked  by  the  'dove'  in 
JY.  7,  Ivi.  I.  In  each  group  one  psalm  seems  inserted  by  an  after- 
thought. Ps.  liii.  gives  s  theoretic  justification  of  the  special  case 
described  iu  Ps.  lil. ;  Ps.  Iviii.  performs  the  same  office  for  Pas.  Ivii. 
and  lix.  j 

Note  '^''.  p.  121.  " 

Theodore  of  Mopsueslia  (according  to  Eaeihgen's  Syriac  text) 
explains.Pss.  lii.,  liv,,  and,  of  course,  liii.  (see  on  xiv,),  of  Hczekiah's 
times.  So  too  the  anonymous  arguments  in  Cordcrius  (iL  t). 
Rabshakeh,  says  the  writer  (Theodore?),  was  a  renegade  Hebrew 
captive.  Thcodorel  (on  Pss.  lii.,  liii.)  also  follows  Theodore,  but 
saves  his  respect  for  the  title  of  Ps.  lii.  by  means  of  a  prophetic 
theory.     Ps.  Ixii.  be  explains  as  if  Maccabaan  (cf.  Theodore^  p.  123). 

Note  •*,  p.  ui.  \ 

The  closing  verse,  Ixiv.  11,  resembles  Ixiii.  la.  Ps.  Ixiii.  i»  itielf 
of  the  Greek  period.  Ps.  Ixii.  is  placed  after  Ps.  Ixi.  because  the 
titles  'rock'  and  'refuge'  for  God  occur  in  both  (Ixi.  3,  4,  Ixii.  3, 
7,  8,  9).  It  has,  however,  also  a  close  connexion  with  Ps.  xxxix. 
Both  poems  have  a  touch  of  the  Hebrew  reflectiveness  (see  on  Ps. 
xxxix.}. 

Note  ^,  p.  laa.  J 

My  spoken  words  were  that  such  a  criticiiun  can  rob  the  rose  oH 
its  perfume.    The  phrase  might  pass  as  representing  the  mood  of  thw 
moment,  but  it  were  unfair  to  adlicre  to  it.    The  sufferings  of  « 
nation  have  a  still  subtler  fragrance  than  those  even  of  the  noblest  oH 
its  members.    The  collective  theor>-  must  be  apphed  in  cxx.  6,  *FuII 
long  has  my  soul  had  her  dwelling  beside  him  who  hates  peace ' 
(Kay's  version).     It  may  be  applied  in  Ps.  Iv.  ij-15,  and  still  more 
easily  in  Ps,  7X1..  10  (comp.  ObadL  7).     At  any  rate,  the  treacheroua 
friend  was  not  alone  m  his  treachery,  if  we  may  trust  psycHologicftl* 
verisimilitudes.     Comp.  Job  xix.  19,  Pro*',  xix.  7. 

Note  ",  p.  laa. 

Hilzig  originally  (in  1S35-1836)  referred  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
psalms  to  Jeremiah,  viz.  v.,  vi.,  xxti.-xli.,  lii.-liv.,  Ixix.,  Ixxi.     In  hiJ 
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later  commentary  (i  863-1865)  he  is  content  with  specifying  twelve  Or 
fourteen,  vvt.  v,  (?),  vi.,  xsii.,  xxx.,  Jooci.,  xxxv.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  {?),  xl., 
liii.  (=  Kiv.),  Iv.,  beix.,  Ixx.  (=  xl.  14.-1S),  Ixxi.,  though  in  his  intro- 
duction he  seems  inclined  to  add  more  ;  and  Mr.  DbII,  claiming  his 
authoritj',  is  inclined  to  refer  Pss.  xxiii.,  xxvi.-xxviii.  to  ihc  prophet's 
pen  {ExpOiilof's  Bible :  Jtremiah,  1890,  p.  10).  The  exegetical  and 
historical  combinations  by  which  Hitxrg  supports  his  theory  are 
interesting  and  suggestive.  It  would  he  delightful  to  he  able  to 
modify  our  view  of  Jeremiah  by  his  own  lyric  disclosures  of  his  inner 
life  ;  delightful,  too,  to  learn  something  definiteiibout  the  impression 
produced  in  Judah  by  the  wave  of  ruin  which  swept  alony  Palestine 
early  in  Josiah's  reign  {see  my  small  Jeremiah,  p.  30),  It  was 
EwaEd's  opinion  that  Ps.  lix.,  and  Hrtzig's  that  Fss.  xiv.  (=  liiL)  and 
Iv.  refer  to  the  Sc)Thian  invasion,  liul  this  is  hardly  a  good  specimen 
of  the  critical  tact  of  these  eminent  scholars.  It  is  the  cxc^ctical 
arguments  of  Hilzig  on  which  the  acceptanee  of  his  theory  of  Jere- 
miah's authorship  depends.  To  some  they  will  probably  appear 
pUusihle ;  both  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  do  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see, 
agree  with  Hitzig  in  one  or  two  instances.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
Mr.  Ball  is  even  more  moved  by  the  great  Zurich  professor.  If 
these  psalma  are  neither  Davidic  nor  Exilic  and  post-Exilic,  what 
age  is  so  fit  for  them  as  that  of  Jeremiah?  It  is  true  that  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  is  at  lirtit  sight  equally  lit  for  other  writings,  and  will  by 
degrees  become  somewhat  too  full  of  literature,  especLilly  consider- 
ing the  troubles  of  the  time  ;  but  while  we  look  .it  each  critical  pro- 
blem separately,  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  escape  us.  1  fear  I 
must  at  various  points  go  on  objecting  to  Hitzig's  view  (see  e.g.  Lect. 
v..  Part  II.,  note").  At  present,  however,  I  need  only  repeat  the 
criticism  which  I  offered  in  1883,  that  though  the  parallelism  between 
certain  psalms  and  Jeremiah's  life  and  works  is  to  some  extern  a  real 
one,  the  explanation  provided  is  too  easy.  'We  have  to  deal  with 
^e  fact  that  there  is  a  targe  body  of  Biblical  literature  impregnated 
nrith  the  spirit,  and  consequently  [presenting]  many  of  the  expres- 
MOns,  of  Jeremiah.  The  Books  of  KJngs,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
second  ]>art  of  Isaiah,  the  Lamentations,  are,  with  the  psalms  [in 
question],  the  chief  items  of  this  literature  \  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  one  would  dream  of  assigning  all  these  lo  Jeremiah,  there 
seems,  on  the  other,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  one  of  them 
to  the  great  prophet  rather  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  cir- 
ciunsliuitial  parallels  in  [certain]  psalms  to  passages  in  the  life  of 
Jeremiah,  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  other  pious  Israelites  had  a 
similar  lot  of  jicrseculion  to  Jeremiah  (cf.  Mic.  vii.  t,  laa.  Ivii.  i); 
(»)  that  figurative  expressions  like  '  sinking  in  the  mire  and  in  the 
deep  water '  (Ps.  Ixix.  a,  14)  require  no  groundwork  of  l.tl«a\  Vi\Q- 
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graphical  fact  (not  to  remind  realistic  critics  that  there  was  no  water 
in  Jeremiah's  prison,  ch.  xxxviii.  5);  wid  (3)  that  none  of  the  psalras 
ascribed  to  Jeremiah  allude  to  his  prophetic  office,  or  to  theconRict 
with  the  'fxlse  propitets,'  which  must  have  occupied  so  much  of  his 
thoughts  (^Pu!pUCmainettiary: Jfrtmiah,  vol.  i.,  p.  xii.).  Dean  Jackson'i 
form  of  the  theory  requires  no  criticism  ;  it  was  a  resting-place  for 
faint-hearted  critics,  who  did  not  wish  to  reject  the  titne  honoured 
headings.  This  is  that  a  riimber  of  '  Davidic '  psalms  (including  Ps, 
xl.)  '  were  penned,  or  paraphrased  upon,  by  Jeremiah  for  the  people's 
use  in  Ihe  Babylonish  captivity'  {^Works,  viii.  84).  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  headings  of  these  psalms  ?  1  think  that  we  can  casilf 
account  for  them  in  the  case  of  Pss.  !ii.,  liv.,  Ivi,  Ivii.,  lix.  Tlw 
hiitorical  notes  attached  to  them  suggest  that  these  psalms  had  onc« 
been  inserted  as  ill  ustnitions  tii  the  history  of  David,  or,  better 
perhaps,  that  they  were  conventionally  used  by  teachers  to  i1tu!>tltlt« 
David's  life.  It  wns  a  small  siep  further  in  those  days  to  say  that 
David  was  the  author  of  those  psalms. 

Note  "^  p,  122. 

Jtremah^  hit  Life  and  Times,  p.  1  to,  ef.  p.  t36.  Jeremiah  bcin^ 
the  most  Christliltc  of  prophets,  it  was  natural  that  a  psalm,  like  Ps. 
Iv.  inspired  by  him,  should  be  thought  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
VKiaypatftiav  rti'a  t)^ii/v  rati'  St<rrroTU(uty  ira.&ijiiaTxav  (Theodoret). 


Note  ",  p.  iss. 

Siade,  I  observe,  thinks  that  the  author  of  I^m.  iii,  poetizes  in 
the  character  of  Jeremiah  {Ges(hiirhtt,  p,  701). 

NoteJJ,  p.  122. 

I  might  add,  just  as  another  psahnist '  thought  hitascif,'  hovever 
imperfectly,  into  the  person  of  Da^'id  (Ps.  xviii.). 

Note  •*,  p.  133. 

I  do  not,  with  Olshausen,  press  the  reference  to  'evening,  morn- 
ing, and  noon  'as  times  of  prayer  (Ps.  Iv,  18),  Even  if  a  post-Exile 
writer,  the  psalmist  is  not  thinking  of  the  obligation  of  praying 
thrice  in  the  day,  but  of  his  constant  need  of  free  prayer  to  the  God 
of  his  hfe. 

Note",  p.  113. 

War,  i.  I,  I,  vii.  10,  1-4;  cf.  Talm.  Bab.,  Mtnatfwtk^  1090; 
Yomtt  (Jer.),  6,  3.     In  Ant.  xii.  9,  7,  xiiL  3, 1-3,  xiii.  10.  4,  xx  10, 
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however,  it  is  more  correctly  Onias  rv.  who  tmllds  the  Egyptian 
temple.  Nowhere  docs  Josephus  refer  to  the  murder  of  Onix-i  III. 
at  Daphnx,  and  Theodore  appears  to  desert  2  Maccabees  delibe- 
rately nt  this  point.  Both  Bacthgen  and  WemGdorf  (not  Schiircr) 
regard  the  story  of  the  murder  as  one  of  the  fictions  of  i  Maccabees. 
Bui  why  ?  The  narrative  of  Josephus  is  certainly  not  complete  (see 
Ant.  xii.  5,  i),  and  Theodore  had  an  object  in  deserting  2  Mace, 
{viz.  to  illustrate  Ps.  Iv.  7-9). 

Note  "",  p,  laj. 

In  the  Catena  of  Corderius  (ii.  61,  on  Ps.  Iv.  14)  Theodore  com- 
ments thus  upon  vyt/wuv  /WW  (Sept's,  read,  of  •B'i'E*) — wi  Trpoc  nJi* 
Xifjuufa '  JiTci£^  mu  ftaitapiov  'Ovi'nu  ip^Kparn'mym  vpntrrairtav  r»-^ 
i^KC^tlpioTtt.  He  gix's  on  to  say  that  the  subordioatc  officers  of 
kings  are  called  their  captains. 

NoTB  "",  p.  113. 

Hitzig's  theory  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  Fashur,  whom  he 
takes  to  be  the  iaisc  friend  of  the  psalmist,  was  but  one  of  nuiny 
^Ir^ ;  cf.  Jcr.  xii.  6,  xxvi.  8,  11, 

NoTt  *",  p.  123. 

Notice  in  Isa.  lix.  the  points  of  contact  both  with  Ps.  Iviii.  and 
with  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  This  vas  a  time  in  which  psalmists  and 
prophets  alike  saw  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah. 

NOTB  I^,  p.  124- 

Vatke,  in  his  T>o5thumous  EiiUifung,  remarks  of  Books  11.  and 
III.,  'Many,  especially  Korahite,  psalms  were  evidently  written 
under  the  Dtadochi '  (p.  529), 


LECTURE    IV. 

Be  his  name  [pkssed'ifor  ever; 
While  shines  the  sun,  may  his  name  have  increase  ; 
May  [ail  tribes  of  the  earth]  bless  themselves  by  him, 
May  [o//]  nations  call  him  happy. — (Ps.  Ixxii,  17.) 


LECTURE  TV. 

P*kT  I.— Psalm  Ixiii.  Must  this  psalm  be  either  in  the  ratroweil  lense 
Messianic  ot  3  piece  of  bcmba.5t1  Coleridge  thought  to,— Anoihut  qi:«lioB — 
Is  il  jpokcn  diamaticilly  of  Solomon  I  or  of  Hetekiah!  ot  of  one  of  the  A»- 
monnsm  princcsl  Conelorfve  objecllons  to  each  thcoiy.— Is  the  piolmiM  cairicil 
4v  nvtifLaT I  imo  the  age  of  the  Messiah!  Objections. — The  oaly  icinainlag 
iheori-.— The  psulin  net  being  pre-Exile,  may  not  ihe  king  be  a  foreigner!  Tw« 
Icings  are  possibli? — Dariut  and  Ptolemy  Philorlelphus,  Rvahiitu  for  pT^fertiivg 
tlie  latter,  who  was  not  only  iv  inac">'i*:<^tit  and  fortunjite  piince.  but  a  epccal 
friend  of  the  Jews,  fliliig's  theory  cuiticiicil. — The  poem  probably  wrilica  soon 
after  Che  accession  of  Philadotphus  (».c.  384),  who  is  called  in  v.  1  ■  th«  kin^ 
aoa,' heeaone  his  royal  fitlhcc  vm  Ktill  alive.  Objections  answered. — The  Jo9t«ph- 
pMlms,  a.  mDnumcnt  of  Istaclilish  pBtnolism  in  the  Pciuan  period. — P».  Ixstik. 
and  xlii.  bfilh  on  ihe  same  siibjeci,  and  reaching  the  snmc  conclasion.  The 
former  about  contem|itir9ry  wirh  Ecclesiastcs  ;  ihc  InttM  cnmewhnt  older. — Pt.  t. 
not  a  mere  didactic  poem,  bat  a  ^uasi-pcophctic  utterance  with  it  definite  historic 
buckgiound.  Argument  for  a  pi»t-CEile  oiigin  (Pcr&ion  period)  both  lor  Ps.  L 
uid  fat  Ps.  x1.  1-12. 

Part  II. — Ps.  It.  why  not  Davidle.  Written  probably  sfter  the  Return,  bnl 
bafore  the  great  rcbuiMing  of  Ibc  walls  by  Nchcminit.  Noi  do  any  of  the  ne- 
matoing  psalms  of  BooVi  It.  taA  III.  (Among  which  nolc  especially  Ps.  ilviii.,  ■ 
festival  psalm,  Rpecinlly  designed  for  pilgrims)  Mong  in  the  Greek  period,  except 
Pa.  xlv,  What  ii:  the  dale  of  thix  '  Eong  of  lovely  things '  t  Does  it  refer  to 
Alub  T  or  to  Jeiobcun  11.  t  '  Objections  to  cncb.  Aiiaiogvutacii  of  thu  piaJn 
to  the  yznd.  t(  wu  not,  indeed,  written  as  n  chmch-hymn,  but  is  not  urilhoiX 
Meseianic  features  and  by  its  fine  mor.il  and  retigiou^  spirit  conirxtiK  with  the  17th 
Idyll  of  Thcocriins  addre«s«d  (like  Ps.  xir.  !)  to  Philadelphu*.  Objeeliont  to 
ihia  view  of  Pa.  xlv,  uisweied,  Meaning  of  'Jehovah  thy  God.'  Conjecture 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem, — Retuon  for  the  fulness  of  detail  in  the  preceding 
M(^iT)en[ ;  such  hypotheses  mutt  be  set  forth  trDt;iltvely,  and  are  imUupmiADt 
onlriiti  they  account  for  a  large  numbezof  phenomena.  — Hutnriciil  and  phnaeolo- 
gicd  allu^oDs  in  lavour  of  this  hypothcslii.— How  come  Pa,  xlv.  to  be  adaiJtted 
into  the  PsaliccT  Theory  of  ill  rcfctcncc  to  Soloman.  Its piofoundly  Christian 
moral  sentiment. 


PART   I. 
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The  times  arc  past  when  even  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
could  say  that '  in  any  other  tha.n  tlie  Christian  sense  Ps.  Ixxii. 
would  be  a  specimen  of  more  than  Persian  or  Mogul  h)T3er- 
bole  and  bombast'  Against  such  words  the  yoimj^  sciences 
of  language  and  religion  enter  a.  protest,  which  all  who  share 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  time  must  eagerly  endorse.  The 
poetic  glorifications  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  kings  which 
have  been  disinterred  from  the  dust  of  ages  glisten  to  us  of 
this  generation  with  a  strange  and  pathetic  beauty.  The  high 
hopes  attached  to  Rameses,  to  Ncbuchadrem^ar,  to  the  early 
Ptolemies,  may  have  been  bathed  in  illusion,  but  were  'too 

'fear  to  turn  out'  wholly  'false.'  The  names,  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  of  these  righteous  kings  may  have  paswd 
away,  but  their  '  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  God/  and,  may  be, 
their  hopes  are  fulfilled  in  the  '  land  of  the  silver  sky.'  •  And 
so  far  as  their  aspirations  passed  the  bounds  of  what  is  per- 
mitted to  man,  they  are  true  of  Him  of  whom  all  worthy 

[  Icings  are  types,  of  Him  who,  more  completely  than  Ncbuchad- 

I  rezzar  (Ezek.  xxvL  7),  is  '  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords.' ' 

Permit  me  now  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  inquiry,  link- 
ing two  sections  together  in  Hebrew  fashion  by  a  catchword. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  there  are  any  '  imagi- 
nary psalms  of  Jeremiali.'  This  is  a  plausible  view  doubtless, 
and  may  to  some  suggest  the  idea  that  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 

[assumes  the  character  of  a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  That 
the  poem  can  at  most  have  only  a  dramatic  reference  to  that 
king,  is  clear.  The  social  state  of  Israel  was  radically  unsound 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  nor  did  he  resemble  the  'prince  of 
peace'  portrayed  by  the  psalmist  (l  Kings  xi.  14-25,  xii.  4, 
1 8}.''    Even  supposing  that  a  temple  hymn-book  e'K\&\.<eA  vcv 
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Solomon's  days,  how  can  one  suppose  that  a  psalm  which 
would  read  like  bitter  irony  would  find  or  at  least  keep  a 
place  within  it .'  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that  wc 
have  not  only  several  'imaginary  psalm«  '  of  Jeremiah,  but 
also  at  least  one  (see  Ps.  xviii.)  of  David,  written  long  after 
the  great  king's  time,  why  may  not  this  be  a  similar  imaginary 
psalm  or  dramatic  idealization  of  Solomon  ?  The  view  is 
confirmed,  to  some  slight  extent,  by  the  heading  of  Ps.  Ixxii., 
eU  SaVflOjutui',  i.e. '  with  reference  to  Solomon,' "  but  is  to  be 
rejected  on  these  two  grounds :  (l)  that  underneath  the  ideal 
glory  of  the  picture  we  fail  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  his- 
torical Solomon,  and  (a)  that  the  tone  of  supplication  requires 
a  reference  either  to  a  contempoiaiy  or  to  a  future  king. 

Dr.  Gratz  proposes  another  view.  The  psalmist  is,  he 
thinks,  the  spokesman  of  devout  Levitical  singers  and  musi- 
cians (according  to  him,  the  'andvim^  or  'meek  and  lowly' 
ones,  so  often  spoken  of),  who  send  up  their  loyal  and  re- 
ligious aspirations  for  the  new  king  Hezektah.  I  will  not  say 
that  such  a  reference  is  plainly  impossible.  If,  as  a  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  thought,'  the  subject  of  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,  is 
this  youthful  prince, '  whose  nascent  virtues  qualified  him  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  be  the  object  of  the  nation's  hope/  Ps. 
Ixxii.  may  plausibly  be  viewed  as  a  lyric  expansion  of  that 
great  prophecy.  The  anticipations  were,  no  doubt,  too  high, 
but  there  would  be  no  such  moral  incongruity  in  keeping  a 
record  of  them  as  if  they  related  to  a  despot  like  Solomon.  It 
must  be  objected,  however,  that  Professor  Nicoll's  interpreta- 
tion is  very  doubtful,  and  that  upon  the  phraseological 
evidence  wc  cannot  put  tlie  psalm  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century  (i*.  lyb  being  dependent  on  Gen.  xxii.  iS,  xxvl  4), 
or,  more  precisely,  than  the  Exile  [v.  12  resting  on  Job 
xjcix.  12.  and  v.  i6d  on  Job  v.  25).'  It  is  even  a  question 
with  some  whether,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  allusion 
which  they  find  in  v.  S  to  Zech.  ix.  10,'  the  psalm  must  not 
he  brought  down  as  late  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  In 
this  case  we  might  follow  Professor  Church,*  who  seems  in- 
clined to  apply  Ps.  Ixxti.  to  Judas  the  Maccabcc.    Verses 

'  S«  Ptof,  KtcoU'j  Strmont  (Oxford,  1830),  p.  57.    The  Ntnootr  prefixed 
to  (hit  volume  should  not  be  overloolced. 

■  Church  (and  Sccley),  71*  Uammtr,  p.  370. 
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12-14  do  in  fact  accurately  describe  the  public  character  of 
Judas,  and  v.  1 1  might  perhaps  express  the  aspirations  of 
the  chieftain's  friends.  But '  the  Hammer '  was  rather  a  Judge 
(in  the  old  sense)  than  a  king  of  Israel.  Hyrcanus  I.  and 
Hyrcanus  II.  might  both,  in  different  senses,  be  called  '  kings' 
and  '  kings'  sons.'*  But  the  other  conditions  of  tlio  problem 
are  not  satisfietl  by  either  of  them  (comp.  on  Ps.  ex.),  least  of 
all  by  the  second — that  feeble  son  of  a  queenly  mother. 

Shall  wc  then  explain  the  psalm,  with  Coleridge  and  so 

many  others,  of  a  king  future  to  tlie  psalmist  ?     Most  of  the 

older  writers  (whose  view  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the 

heading)  suppose  the  psalmist  to  have  been  carried  by  the 

spirit  of  prophecy  into  the  age  of  the  Messiah.     The  Targitm 

for    instance  paraphrases  v.  1,  'O    God,  give  the  course  of 

thy  judgments  to  the  king  Messiah,  and  thy  righteousness  lo 

the  son  of  King  David.''"     This  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  im- 

,  possible.     The  strict  Messianic  idea  emcrge-s  now  and  then  in 

jthe  post-Exile  literature.  The  words  '  Behold,  thy  king  cometh 

unto  thee '  (Zcch.  ix.  9)  may  conceivably  ha\-c  stirred  up  some 

poetic  \vriter  to  prepare  a  hymn  suitable  for  the  accession  of 

the  '  desired  king.'     It  is  strange,  however,  that  he  does  not 

display  a  more  rapturous  joy  at  such  a  delightful  vision — 

[strange,  too,  that  he  describes  the  king,  not  as  'the  son  of 

David,'  but  simply  as  '  the  (or,  a)  king's  son.'     I  can  think  of 

jno  way  to  remove  these  difficulties.     The  idealisms  of  the 

[psalm  seem  to  me  to  be  gathered  about  a  kernel  of  solid  fact 

iThe  hero  who  is  celebrated  is  not  only  a  king,  but  a  scion  of 

[a  royal  stem  (r.  l).  and  the  p5almist'3  prayer  js  that  he  may 

[redeem  his  youthful  promise,  and  deserve  the  blessings  and 

itercessions  of  the  grateful  people  of  Jehovah  (v.  15*;  c£ 

2a).     Imagine  this  being  said  of  the  Messiah,  or  even  of 

ly  idealized  Israelitish  king!'     Was  it  not  the  glory  of  the 

ttter  to  be  Jehovah's  son  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix.  27,  28),  and  his 

special  privilege   to    intercede    for  and  to  bless   his   people 

(l  Kings  viii.  22,  55)  ?    Yet  Ps.  Ixxii.  Is  no  mere  court-poem  ; 

it  is    a   seriously  meant   expression  of  the    church -nation's 

homage  to  a  king  reigning  (though  a  foreigner)  by  the  grace 

of  God.     But  must  we  stop  here  ?    May  we  not,  with  due 

modesty,  seek  to  determine  the  age,  and  even,  if  possible,  the 

name  of  this  favourite  ruler  >    The  search  will  at  any  t^icVi^ 
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profitable  ;  until  we  art  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  apply  it  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  shall  miss  much  of  the  pleasure,  and  some  at 
Jeast  of  the  lessons,  which  the  Bible  was  intended  to  yield  us, 
Probably  we  shall  think  first  of  all  of  the  Restoration  period, 
from  B.C  515  onwards.  Darius  was  personally  well  worthy  of 
such  an  eulogium  as  Ps.  Ixxii.,and  it  is  not  tnconceii^ble  that 
the  good  deeds  of  Cyrus  (especially  the  liberation)  were 
credited  to  his  successor.  I  could  wish  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxit 
of  this  noble  believer  in  Ahura  Mazda.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Persian  king  was  too  far  awaj'  from  J  udiea  (cf. 
Eccles.  V.  7)  to  be  represented  as  ruling:  there  in  person,  and 
certainly  the  psalmists  of  the  Restoration  rose  to  sublimcr 
strains  (see  Ps.  xciii.  &c,). 

But  was  there  no  prince  less  remote  but  not  less  powerful 
than  Darius,  for  whom  the  Jews  had  the  strongest  feelings  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude  ?  Yes,  there  was  one — Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,'  who  '  to  the  Jews  became  (as)  a  Jew,  that  he  might 
gain  the  Jews,'  and  who,  almost  better  in  some  respects  than 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  deserved  a  Hebrew  poet's  encomium."  He 
was  in  fact  the  second  Cyrus  of  Israel,  rot  only  because  he 
continued  the  privileges  granted  by  his  father  to  the  Jews,  but 
because  he  redeemed  at  his  own  cost  a  multitude  of  Jewish 
captives.'  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  no  contemporary 
authority  for  this  fact,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  statements  of '  Aristcis'  where  they  arc  credible," 
and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  credible  that  the  captives  nvrv< 
released,  and  that  on  hearing  the  glad  news  and  receiving  the 
ricli  presents  intended  for  the  temple  the  Jews  at  once  offered 
sacrifices  and  public  prayer  for  the  gracious  monarch."  1  do 
not  assert  that  Ps.  Ixxii.  14  cither  describes  or  predicts  (as  a 
vatianium  post  fjentum')  the  release  of  the  captives.  The 
poem  was  most  probably  composed  in  Jerusalem  before  this 
event — not  long  after  the  accession  of  Philadelphus  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  B.c.  285,  an  allusion  to  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  expression,  'the  king's  son,'  in  v.  I.  But  I  must 
admit  that  Hitzig's  theory  (that  much  of  the  psalm  is  but 
disguised  history)  is,  from  an  external  and  realistic  point  of' 
view,  plausible  enough  when  we  consider  how  literal  in  some 
cases  was  the  fulfilmenL     How  forcibly  Thcocritus's  dcscrip- 
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tion  of  the  conquests  of  Phil4dclphu3(/rf.  xvii.  86-8g)  reminds 
us  of  w.  S-ii  of  our  psalm,  closing  as  it  does  with  the 
words — 

0aXatT<ra.  &i  Tratra  koX  oTn 
Itlu  vynt-itol  ittX.a£ovT€t  ayafrtTovTai.  llroXtfiaitf." 

The  Syracusan  poet,  however,  omits  what  the  psalmist,  in  his 
anticipations,  records  for  all  time — that,  prosperous  as  this 
Ptolemy  was  in  war  through  policy  and  the  skill  of  his  gene- 
rals, his  most  durable  glories  were  those  of  pcace.^  The 
dominant  note  of  the  psalm  is  righteousness.  How  earnest 
a  spirit  breathes  in  these  words : — 

May  lie  give  doom  to  thy  peopli:  in  righteousness, 
And  to  thine  afflicted  one*  according  to  right. 
Before  him  lei  foemen  bow, 
And  let  his  enemic!<  lick  the  dust,  .  .  . 
Becauft  he  delivers  the  needy  when  he  cries. 
The  afEicted  also  who  has  no  helper  (iw.  a,  9,  13). 

Surely  it  is  possible  enough  that  the  reputation  of  this  popu- 
lar Ptolemy  justified  such  anticipations.  It  was  too  soon  for 
the  faults  of  the  young  prince  to  have  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 
name.  Fortunate  then  will  Israel  be  under  such  a  humane 
ruler.  And  yet,  as  the  phrase  'thy  (i.c.  God's)  people'  im- 
plies, this  post-Exile  writer  will  not  permit  even  the  kindest 
of  sovereigns  to  take  the  place  of  Jehovah. 

A  Ptolemy  can  only  be  the  deputy  of  Israel's  true  King. 
But  could  even  a  second  Davtd  be  more  ?  And  it  is  as  a 
second  David,  or  a  second  Cyrus,  that  the  poet  praises  the 
young  Ptolemy : — 

His  name  shall  last  for  ever ; 

While  the  sun  shines,  his  name  shall  be  [lerpetuated  ; 

And  men  shall  bleiis  ihemselves  in  him, 

Ail  nations  shall  lell  of  his  feliciiy  (y.  17,  Kay). 

That  is.  May  the  Messianic  promises  be  visibly  fulfilled  in 
and  through  this  kind  and  equitable  ruler! 

Does  any  one  assert  that  no  pious  Jew  could  have  written 
thus  of  a  non-Jewish  king,  and  remind  me  of  Israel's  self- 
concentration  upon  the  Law  and  the  faithfulness  unto  death 
of  the  Maccabees  ?    I  reply  that  I  have  shown  already  \^ijx>) 
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deeply  I  respect  these  great  qualities,  but  that,  as  the  Books 
of  Ruth,  Jonah,  and  ■  Malachi '  prove,  neither  the  work  of 
Ezra,  and  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  frequent  heathen  oppression, 
prevented  the  rise  of  a  new  charity  on  Israel's  part  towards 
the  '  nations."  Under  the  Ptolemies,  as  Ewald  has  pointed 
out.'  the  union  or  association  of  Israelites  and  Greeks  could 
not  but  appear  bolh  easy  and  desirable.  There  was  in  this 
a  strong  element  of  illusion,  and  a  reaction  followed.  To  the 
author  of  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel  such  an  object  appeared 
in  a  very  different  light.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  ventured 
to  attach  a.  quasi-Mcssianic  character  to  a  king  of  Hellenic 
stock  ;  he  could  not  have  idealized  even  an  Alexander.  And 
he  was  doubtless  right.  The  religious  tendency  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquests  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  Persian.' 
But  this  did  not  at  once  become  clear.  It  was  the  frantic 
Antiochus  who  revealed  the  wide  difference  between  his 
Olympian  Zeus  and  Ahura  Mazda.  But  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus  acted  in  another  spirit,  and  a  psalmist  in  the  century 
before  '  Daniel '  could  not  but  regard  him  as  a  friend  both  of 
the  Jews  and  of  their  religion.  Why  should  he  not  have 
expressed  his  gratitude?  Rebuke  him  for  his  lofty  words, 
and  he  will  reply,  like  tliose  Jews  in  the  Gospel, '  That  he  was 
ivorthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this,  for  he  lovcth  our  nation.' 
And  long  afterwards  the  Jcwi.sh  philosopher  of  Alexandria 
embalms  the  great  Ptolemy's  memory  in  this  splendid  eulogy: 
'  He  was,  in  all  virtues  which  can  be  displayed  in  govern- 
ment, the  most  excellent  sovereign  not  only  of  all  those  of 
his  time,  but  of  all  those  that  ever  lived.  .  ,  .  .All  the  other 
Ptolemies  put  t<^thcr  scarcely  did  as  many  glorious  and 
praiseworthy  actions  as  this  one  king  did  by  himself,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  leader  of  the  herd,  and  in  a  manner  the  head 
of  all  the  kings.' ' 

The  dark  places  of  history  must  sometimes  be  illumined  by 
the  torch  of  conjecture,  A  hypothesis  which  meeb;  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  has  at  least  the  value  of  a  symbol  (see  p.  171). 
Philadclpluis,  or  some  foreign  king  like  Philadelphus,  is  most 
probably  tlie  hero  of  the  psalm,  if  we  would  read  it,  not  as  the 

■  Niuory,  v,  225;  cC.  Stiiilc,  ZtHtchr.f.  J.  A.  T.  Wui.,  iSSi,  p.  aS!*. 

*  Sec  R:inke,  IVt/tjeniAuHt,  Banil  1. 

>  Phili),  /V  vil.t  Mftij  (Mangiy,  it.  138,  139), 


early  Christian  Church,  nor  yet  as  Simon  the  Maccabee  read 
it,'  but  as  the  original  poet  intended  it  to  be  read.  It  is  an 
expression  of  early  Jewish  catholicity,  and  as  such  forms  no 
unworthy  close  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  I'saltcr.  Other 
psalms  may  be  finer  specimens  of  Hebrew  ixjctry, but  this  one 
has  a  '  tone  of  lar^c  magnificence '  which  delights  the  ear,  and 
suggests  the  widest  applications. 

The  three  psalms  between  Ixviti.  and  Ixxii.  are  manifestly 
nntnf  the  Greek  period.^ and  will  be  most  conveniently  treated 
in  Lecture  V.*  We  may  therefore  proceed  to  ask,  Are  there 
any  productions  of  the  Greek  period  among  the  Joseph-psalms 
(those  which  are  marked  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  Joseph,'  viz., 
Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii..  Ixxx..  Ixxxi-)?  Ps.  Ixxvii.  may  conceivably 
be  one.  It  opens  with  a  kind  of  colloquy  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  self,  such  as  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Ps.  xlii.,  and  a  fine  phrase  in  v.  7  may  seem  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Ps.  xlii.  9.  Still  we  are  not  forced  to  make  this  psalm  as 
late  as  the  42nd.  The  wonderful  psahn-like  meditation  in 
Isa.  Ixiii.  is  almost  as  completely  parallel,  and  this,  though 
post- Exilic,  cannot  be  later  than  the  Persian  age  (see  p.  1 30), 
while  the  phrase  in  f.  7  ('Let  me  call  to  mind  my  song  In 
the  night ')  may  be  based  on  Job  xxxv.  10.  an  Elihu-passagc 
which  must  have  been  well  known  before  the  Greek  period. 
Besides,  the  last  four  verses  of  our  psalm,  which  arc  a 
fragment  joined  on  by  an  editor,  are  a  poetical  sketch  in  the 
manner  of,  and  probably  imitated  from,  the  ode  in  Hab.  iii,, 
which  \%  one  of  the  lyric  passages  inserted  in  the  prophecies 
in  the  Persian  period.""  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (with  which  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
fi^i/  must  be  grouped")  contains  nothing  suggestive  of  the 
Hellenistic  age.'  It  presupposes,  however,  the  general  currency 
of  the  Yahvistic  and  similar  narratives  (note  in  passing  the 
allusion  in  v.  13  to  Ex.  xv.  8),  and  its  view  of  the  Davidic 
I  kingdom  resembles  that  of  the  Chronicler.^  U  would  be 
foolish  therefore  to  separate  it  from  Pss.  cv.-cvii. ;  judging 
from  V.  49,  it  may,  like  Ps.  Ixxvil,  be  nearly  contemporary 


'  For  Ihc  sfnm  in  which  Simon  probably  undentood  lliU  juulm,  see  oa 
Pi.  xlv.  (p.  1731. 

*  On  Pu.  Lux.-Ixxi.  sec  pp.  330-333. 

'  Thesameremaiki^ofcoiirsi:  Inicof  iht:fniKmeni.P».I)oixJ.  J-Ai.  Obliaiuwn 
prodncra  no  dulinct  eviduncu  in  favoiu  of  a.  Maccibxon  diile  for  Pe.  UzxL 
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with  the  speeches  of  Elihu  fcf.  Job  xxxiii.  22).  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  pajallclism,  tampered  with  by  the 
Elohistic  editor,'  is  also  most  naturally  referred  to  the 
Persian  period;  v.  13  reminds  us  strongly  of  ixxxix.  41, 
42,  and  the  mention  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh 
in  V.  2  can  hardly  be  explained  except  on  this  theory.  For 
if  tliis  psalm  were  of  the  Greek  age.  to  which  Hitzig  refers  it, 
should  wc  not  have  had.  instead  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  (i.e.  Galilee)  as  in  Ixviii.  2H  ? 

These  four  psalms  arc  in  fact  a  Bnc  monument  of  the 
Pan-Israclitish  sentiment  of  the  Persian  period.  Wherever 
the  term  'Joseph  '  occurs  (even  in  Ixxxi.  6)  it  is  3  sjinbolic 
archaiziny  expression"  for  the  nortliern  tribes — archaizing, 
one  may  fairly  say,  since  M.  Groffs  discovery  (see  on  Ixxvii. 
16),  in  a  fuller  sense  than  of  old.  The  psalmists  are  e\'idently 
preoccupied  with  the  thought  that  Judah  alone  cannot  pro- 
perly represent  all  Israel.'  North  and  south  had  an  equal 
right  in  the  great  passovcr- festival  (Ixxxi.  6},  and  equally 
belonged  to  the  flock  of  Jehovah.  These  religious  patriots 
delighted  in  the  old  story  of  Joseph  the  hero  of  the  north, 
and  select  for  imit.-ition  that  part  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
which  belongs  to  Joseph."  One  phrase  above  others  in  that 
section  seems  to  have  delighted  them :  Jehovah  was  the 
■  shepherd  of  Israel,'  and  Israel's  highest  honour  was  to  be 
'  the  sheep  of  his  pasture' " 

Pss.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi.  will  be  best  treated  in  connexion 
with  Pas.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. ;  but  Pa.  Ixxiii.,  a  psalm  of  the 
Church  within  the  Church,  claims  immediate  attention.'  It 
reminds  us  of  Koheleth  in  that  it  deals  with  a  grave  moral 
problem,  but  whereas  the  wise  man  leaves  the  difficulty 
almost  where  he  found  it,  the  psalmist  discovers  for  it  a  deep 
religious  solution.  The  poem  doubtless  belongs,  like  Kohe- 
leth, either  to  the  last  part  of  the  Persian  or  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  period.  As  its  position  suggests,  it  stands  tn  close 
historical  connexion  with  the  two  Maccabfcan  psalms,  Ixxiv. 
and  Ixxv.  Vou  know  the  course  of  the  psalmist's  thought 
Many  Jews  had  given  way  to  the  seductions  of  a  sceptical 
view  of  life.  They  had  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  Jehovah's 
religion  (cf.  cicxxix.   19,  20).    They  had  become  rich,  and 

'  $c«  >bov«,  note  *,  p.  101  <top). 
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oppressed  their  poorer  brethren,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Provi- 
dence were  on  tlicir  side  (cf.  Mai.  iii.  1 5).  Tlic  Hebrew  Pascal 
broods  over  these  things  till  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
knows  the  Book  of  Job,  but  he  cannot  rest  in  another  man's 
imperfect  solution  of  the  perennial  problem  of  suffering.  He 
recovers  his  mental  balance  in  the  .■sanctuary.  There  he  realizes 
that  the  punishment  of  these  bold,  bad  men  is  but  po.'^t- 
poncd,  and  as  for  himself,  he  needs  no  other  reward  than  the 
scn.sc  of  nearness  to  God,  and  the  prospect  of  being  taken 
to  Mis  glory  {yv.  23,  24,  28),"  And  now  see  the  contrasts 
which  the  editor  suggests  to  us.  One  of  the  peculiar  words 
of  Ps.  Ixxiii.  is  nwcns  'ruins;'  'thou  castest  the  ungodly 
down,'  wc  read,  'into  ruins'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  18).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
'everlasting  ruins'  (w  3)  arc  actually  visible  to  the  psalmist; 
but  alas !  they  are  those  of  that  very  temple  in  which  the 
author  of  Ps,  Ixxiii.  won  back  his  faith. 

The  problem  then  recurs, '  Has  God  after  all  forgotten  the 
righteous?'  '  No,'  wc  seem  to  hear  another  psalmist  answer 
U5  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  ;  'ye  did  wrong  to  be  envious  at  the  boasters, 
at  the  ungodly'  (Ixxiii.  3).  Grievous  indeed  wa-s  their 
tyranny,  but  now  '  unto  the  boasters,'  saith  Jehovah, '  Be  not 
so  boastful,'  and  to  the  ungodly,  *  Set  not  up  your  horn  • 
(Ixxv.  5).  So  varied  are  the  moods  of  the  psalmi.'^ts,  and  so 
cunningly,  to  judge  from  a  few  glimpses,  has  the  order  of  the 
psalms  been  devised  to  stimulate  devout  study  of  Israel's 
history." 

It  is  natural  to  connect  Ps.  Ixxiii.  with  Ps,  xlix.'*''  The 
problem  in  both  is  the  -same,  viiL,  how  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  the  suffering  righteous  man.  IJoth  vtriters  in  treating 
this  rise  for  a  time  to  the  heights  of  mystic  devotion  (cf  xlix. 
16*  with  Ixxiii.  23;^),  but  relapse  into  the  same  didactic  tone 
in  which  they  began.  From  both  the  problem  receives  the 
same  solution,  tliough  the  expression  of  this  is  clearer  in 
Ps.  Ixxiii.'  Both  writers  agree  moreover  (sec  the  two  pas* 
sages  last  referred  to)  in  alluding  to  the  .story  of  Enoch  in 
the  priestly  narrative  (Gen.  v.  24),  and  the  author  of  Ps.  xHx. 
probably  refers  besides  to  the  account  of  man's  origin  in 
Gen.  i.  (sec  Ps.  xU-k.  13,  21).  Both,  too,  have  points  of 
contact  with  Job  and  Ecclcsiastes.     It  seems  to  me,  how- 

■  See  Lecture  Vlll. 
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ever,  that  the  difficult  plural  beJifmotk  in  Ps.  Ixxili.  22  may  be 
best  explained  as  an  allusion,  not  to  Job  xl.  15.  but  to 
Pa.  xlix.  13,  21.  Considering  also  that  the  historical  circum- 
stances presupposed  in  I's,  Ixxiii.  arc  more  overwhelmingly 
painful  than  those  in  Ps.  xlix.,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  in  the  former  is  more  skilful,  I  think 
that  we  may  reasonably  place  the  49th  psalm  somewhat  before 
the  close  of  the  l'er?*iati  period,     More  on  this  point  later."" 

Ps.  1,  differs  both  in  its  tone  and  in  its  historical  setting 
from  the  other  Asaphitc  psalms ;  its  isolated  poaiUon  in  the 
Psalter  is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  a  part  of  the  Israelites  have  fallen  away  from  their 
faith,  nor  that  Israel  is  languishing  under  foreign  oppression. 
Khasidim  in  5'.  5  has  not  the  well-defined  party  acceptation 
which  it  obtained  in  Hellenistic  times ;  it  designates  the 
entire  body  of  nominal  [sraelite^,  good  and  bad  alike,  who, 
as  the  psalmist  says,  are  to  assemble  (viz..  from  the  lands  of 
the  Dispersion,  cf  Ps.  cvii  3)  that  JchovaJi  may  set  before 
them  His  claim.-i,  and  sever  the  good,  though  imperfectly 
instructed,  Israelites  from  their  unworthy  fellows.  The 
former  arc  plainly  told  that  animal  sacriBccs,  though  tole- 
rated by  God,  arc  childishly  absurd.'  The  latter  arc  con- 
victed of  having  '  omitted  the  weightier  '—nay,  this  poet 
would  say,  the  only  weighty,  *  matters  of  tlie  law'  {cf.  Matt 
xxiii.  23  ''**).  Their  punishment  will  be  that  of  all  the  nations 
who  arc  forgetful  of  God  (ix.  iS) — some  terrible  form  of 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reward  of  the  acce]>tablc 
worshipper  will  he  a  delij,^hted  gaze  on  that  great  expected 
blessing  of  which  even  in  ou^i  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the , 
post-Exile  period  another  poet  can  say — 

My  soul  pines  away  for  thy  miration  ; 
Fo'  thy  word  have  I  w'aited. 
Mine  eyes  pine  away  for  thy  promise, 
Saying,  '  When  wilt  thou  comfort  mc  ? ' 

fPs.  csix.  Si,  83,  Kay.) 

The  psalm  is  tliroughout  grammatically  easy ;  and  some 
critics  have  mistakenly  described  it  as  a  mere  didactic  psalm. 
That,  however,  is  a  grand  mistake.  It  is,  as  Ewaid  has  said. 


See  bclour,  Leciigre  VIII. 
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more  akin  to  a  prophetic  discourse  than  to  a  song,  and  pro- 
phetic discourses,  as  we  know,  are  not  merely  didactic,  but 
have  a  definite  historic  background. 

The  view  of  that  great  critic  himself,  tenable  enough  in 
1835.  I  only  mention  as  a  starting-point  He  connects  this 
psalm  with  Josiah's  thorough-going  reformation  of  the 
national  life  on  the  basis  of  the  Dcutciionomic  laM',  and 
regards  it  as  a  warning  of  a  disciple  of  the  prophets  (cf. 
Jcr.  vii.  22,  23,  \nii,  8)  against  the  spiritual  drawbacks 
incident  to  a  book-rcHgion.  The  ceremonialism  and  hypo- 
crisy spoken  of  in  the  psntm  were  no  vagxie  abstract  ions, 
but  had  taken  shape  before  the  psalmist's  eyes.  In  favour 
of  this  view  is  the  constant  reference  of  the  psalmist  to  the 
contents  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  affinity  of  his  ideas  with 
those  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Against  it  is  the  strong 
improbability  0)  that  the  ideas  of  Jeremiah  should  be  so 
fully  grasped  and  so  distinctly  expressed  thus  early  ;  and  {2) 
that  this  alone  among  the  Asaphite  psalms  should  be  of 
pre-Exile  origin.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may 
be  observed  that  even  Jeremiah  is  not  entirely  consistent 
with  himself  in  his  utterances  on  sacrifice  ;'  and  wilJi  regard 
to  the  second,  that  without  some  \'ery  strong  reason  all  the 
psalms  in  one  uell-dcfined  group  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  same  period,"  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  reckoned  uniformly 
as  cither  prc-Exilic  or  post-Kxilic. 

I  may  now  advance  a  step  further.  Not  only  docs 
nothing  speak  again5t,  but  there  is  much  positively  in  favour 
of,  placing  this  psalm  in  the  post-Exile  period.  That  was  the 
time  when  poets  delighted  in  descriptions  of  theophanies,"' 
and  when  the  thought  of  the  Divine  Judgeship  dominated 
every  mind.  That  was  the  time  ivhen  the  national  canoniza- 
tion of  Jeremiah  led  to  the  composition  of  a  gmup  of  literary 
works  which  wc  may  call  Jcrcmianic.  That  was  the  time 
when  the  people  as  a  whole  could  be  called  khaiid, '  pious,' 
and  when  formalism  and  hypocri.'iy  became  so  general  as  to 
stir  '  the  indignation '  not  merely  of  prophets  but  of  temple- 
poets.     That  was  the  time,  as  we  shall  sec  later,*  when  there 

'  See  /ertmiai,  Ais  Lije  and  Timtt  |tSS8).  p-  157;  on  Ewald**  hypothesia 
cf.  p.  105. 


*  S«  Lecture  VI..  p,  3S7. 
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was  much  anxious  speculation  on  the  names  of  God,  some 
men  preferring  to  cease  using  the  name  Jehovah,  and  others 
to  substitute  or  to  add  other  names,  such  as  Eloah  (see  Ps, 
1.  22),  Elohim,  or  Adonai.  I  do  nol  scruple  to  affirm  that 
such  an  accumulation  of  divine  names  or  titles  as  '  EI, 
Elohim,  Yahveh '  (or,  less  probably.  '  the  God  of  divinities. 
Yahveh  ')  is  only  intelligible  after  the  return  from  the  Exile. 
We  find  the  same  accumulation  in  Josh.  xxii.  22.W  The 
document  to  which  this  passage  belongs  is  by  vcrj'  many 
critics  assigned  to  a  post-Exile  writer  or  writers.  And  even 
if  some  of  us  reject  this  theory,  yet  no  one  can  help  admitting 
that  Josh,  xxii.,  or  some  part  of  it  (including  v.  22),  pro- 
ceeds from  the  school  of  religious  thinkers  to  which  I  have 
referred.  So  that,  in  any  case,  Ps.  I.  i  confirms  the  view  that 
the  great  work  of 'Ezra  tlie  scribe'  lies  behind  and  not  before  . 
the  psalmist  I 

This    result    may    not  be  plausible    from    a  mechanical    I 
evolutionarj'  point  of  view.     Anti-ceremonial  utterances  like 
those  of  I's.  1.  would,  it  may  be  said,  most  naturally  precede 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  opponents  among  the  temple-poete 
as  well  as  among  iin progressive  prophets  and  priests  (cf.  Neh. 
vi.  14,  xtii.  29,  Mai.  i.  6).      Perhaps  ;  but  history  does  not 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  thcor)'.     We  must  allow  for 
the  varieties  of  religious  sentiment     Ezra  at  any  rate  (as  the 
Books  of  Ruth  and  Jonah  prove)  was  not  an  autocrat,  and  I 
the   author   of  Ps.    I.    may   have    belonged    to  a  somewliat 
different  school  than  that  of  the  great  reformer.     1  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  later.     Suffice  it  to  remark  that 
while  the  p.'^almin  admits  the  temporary  validity  of  the  cstab-  1 
lished  legal  system,  he  looks  forward  to  the  realization  of  I 
nobler  vi.sions  than  those  of  Ezra.     He  has  in  his  mind  the  I 
deeply  spiritual  intuitions  of  one  of  the  later  prophets: — 

'Thus  saith  Jehovah,  The  heavens  are  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool ;  what  manner  of  house  would  yc  build 
for  me  ?  and  what  manner  of  place  for  my  rest  i  For  all  I 
these  things  did  my  hand  make ;  [I  spake]  and  the  world 
arose ;  but  this  is  the  man  whom  I  regard,  the  man  who 
is  afflicted  and  contrite  in  spirit,  and  trembleth  on  account  of 
my  word'  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2).  1 
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And  not  only  these,  but  also  the  bold  ideas  expressed  in 
the  followmg  sentence  (7;.  3),  which  declares  (or  seems  to 
declare)  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  have  no  essential 
superiority  to  the  heathenish  cults  still  practised  in  obscure 
corners  of  Palestine. 

Some  will  at  once  divine  the  inference  which  [  venture  to 
draw,  but  would  by  no  means  press  upon  every  one.  If  Isa.  Ixv. 
and  Ixvi.  form  the  second  of  two  appendices  to  the  Restoration- 
prophecy,  and  were  written  subsequently  to  the  completion  of 
the  second  temple,''^  we  may  safely  make  not  only  Ps.  I.  but 
that  fine  psalm  or  psalm-fragment  Ps.  xl.  1-12,  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  them. 


XOTS  ",  p.  T4I. 

An  Assyrian  phrase  for  heaven.  'Silver'  means  'sunlit;'  so 
Hariri  speaks  of  '  white  day '  as  opposed  to  '  black  night ; '  cf. 
Delitzsch,  Jris,  p.  30. 

Note  ^  p.  141. 

In  I  Tim.  vi,  1 5  this  is  a  title  of  ihc  invisible  God  ;  hut  in  Rev. 
xvii.  14,  six.  16  it  seems  to  denote  the  ^fei>!iiaIlic  wwld-widc  empire, 
agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  usage. 

Note  %  p.  141. 

The  picture  in  Chronicles  is  no  doubt  more  reconcilable  with 
the  psalms  than  that  in  Kings  (note  that  in  2  Chron.  xH.  23  'all  ihc 
earth'  has  become  'all  the  kings  of  the  earth'};  and,  later  on, 
popular  legend  exaggerated  Soloiiion's  empire  to  the  full  e.\tent  of 
the  psalm  (see  Orat.  Stbyll.  iii.  167-170  ;cf.  xi.  79-93).  But  nothing 
is  s^id  in  (lie  psalm  of  the  king's  surpassing  wisdom  (that  favourite 
subject  of  later  ages,  cf.  Ecclus.xlvii.  14-17).  Justin  Martyr  remarks, 
nai  ori  fixv  (3airiXrv%  iyh'tro  ^irc^acr/s  Kui  fxtya.^  v  SoXo/xuv,  .  .  . 
JitivrafiaL,  on  &i  oiiiv  t.I-i'  iy  n^  \paXfi,ia  tljyjj/iiyuiv,  iTvvifiij  avrif 
tfxu¥tTai  (Dial  i.  Tryph.,  c.  34,  cf.  c.  64).  Justin,  however,  is  a  pre- 
judiced critic  and  seeks  to  extol  the  Christian  Messiah  at  the 
expense  of  Solomon.  So  also  TertulSian  {adv.  Marc,  v.  9),  whereas 
Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  (see  Baethgen,  in  Stade's  Zeiischrifi,  1885, 
p.  65)  lakes  an  opposite  line.  St.  jerorae  adopts  a  typical  Messianic 
theor}'.     '£x  parte  autem  et  qiusi  in  umbra  et  imagine  veritaiis  la 
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Salomone  prsmissa  sunt,  ut  in  I>omino  Salvatore  perfectius  imple- 
rentur'  (Comm.  in  Dan.  xi.  24),  This  at  least  recognizes  tlic  rights 
of  Siistory. 

NoiE  \  p.  142. 

That  Ihis  is  an  incorrect  interpretation  must,  I  think,  be  admitiod. 
If  fddviii  means  '  wriucn  by  Pavid,"  liih'ivmiih  can  only  tncaii 
'  written  by  Solomon.'  The  author  of  iht  heading  either  meant  tint 
Solomon  prayed  this  prayer  for  himself  {cf.  1  Kings  iii.),  or  lliat  he 
wrote  it,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  congregation  to  pray  on  his 
behalf.  Of  course,  ibis  is  as  iTn]>os£ib]c  as  the  statement  in  the 
headings  of  I's,  cxxviL,  ]'rov,  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1.  Calvin's  vie*',  how- 
ever, thai  Solomon  versified  David's  la»i  prayer  for  his  succcnsot  (see 
Ps.  Ixxii.  30)  is  scarcely  more  critical ;  in  a  cruder  form  this  theory 
was  held  by  the  Jews  in  Justin  Martjr's  time. 

Note  *,  p.  141. 

I  do  not  include  the  supposed  allusion  in  v.  8  to  Zcch.  (see 
above).  The  phrasing  may,  after  all,  «c/  be  borrowed ;  H  sounds 
conventional  enough. 

Note  ',  p.  142. 

On  the  dale  of  Zcch.  ix.-xiv.,  see  my  art.  in  Jtwifk  Quarterly 
Review,  Oct.  1888  (written  in  1879),  and  cf.  Stade's  articles  in  hiij 
ZriyiM^/,  beginning  1881  (Heft  r),and  Wellhausen's  art. 'Zechariali' 
in  Encychpifdia  liritnnmca.    The  choice  of  date  lies  between  the 
Persian  and  the  Greek  ]ierod. 


Note  f,  p.  143. 

S.  Weissmann  even  linds  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  najiic  of 
Hyrcanus  (11.)  in  the  ax.  ^fy,  fu'^  v.  17  {.J&d.  Utcraturhhtt,  May, 
13,  1S86). 

Note  ^  p.  143. 

So  also  the  Midrash  on  the  I'salnis,  referring  to  Isx  xi.  1,  5.  Verse 
17  supplied  Talmudic  Judaism  with  one  of  the  seven  names  of  the 
Messiah  ( YinnoH)  \  sec  e.g.  Nedarim  39*  (Wunsche,  Der  Ajrf. 
TaJmiuf,  2og,  also  Midrasli  on  Prov.  xix.  ai). 

Note  ",  p.  143. 

An  occasional  special  prayer  for  a  Jewish  sovereign  (sec  Pss.  xyL, 
jod.)  can  be  understood,  but  scarcely  that  consiam  reiwtition  of 
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piByei  and  blessing  (Ps.  bcxii.  15),  except  for  a  foreign  ruler  of  whom 
much  spiritual  good  mig'ht  be  hoped,  buL  little  as  yet  could  be 
known.  Let  me  add  that  'Vi2.bhlinr\  {v.  15)  occurs  thiricen  timers 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  act  ill  us  described  isattvayslhat  of  a  proplitt 
or  priest  (Job  in  Jolt  xlii.  10  is  virtually  a  prophet).  Sec  especially 
Gen.  XX.  7,  *  for  he  (Abraham)  is  a  pcophcl,  and  he  shall  intercede 
for  thee,  so  that  tliou  livest,'  and  remember  tlint  Israel  in  the  later 
period  more  and  more  legaided  itself  as  the  prophet  and  the  priest 
of  the  rest  of  humanit)*. 

Note  i,  p.  144. 

Compare  what  follows  with  the  discussion  of  Ps.  xlr.  My  view  is 
that  of  Hiuig  anJ  Reuss  :  Ol&hausen  too  agrees  that  some  non- 
Jcwiah  posl-Exilc  king  is  meant.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  I  do 
not  interpret  rf.'.  8-14  in  Hitzig's  matter-of-fact  stj'Ic.  The  poet 
gives  us  well-grounded  aspirations  or  anticipations — neither  more 
nor  less.  Nor,  thout;h  the  reference  to  rain  (r.  6)  and  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  {71.  r6)  does  .not  settle  the  point,  do  I  think  it  at 
all  probable  thai  ihe  psalm  was  written  in  ^y['C. 

Note  \  p.  144. 

Sec  the  striking  passage  in  Droyscn,  HeUcnhmm,  ii.  51,  53. 
Cyrus  restored  the  Je^vs  to  obtain  a  secure  advanced  post  for  an 
attack  upon  Egypt.  Egypt  erpially  needed  this  ^rMi-^^»/««rf(Judrea) 
for  its  commercial  enterprises.  The  second  Ptolemy  from  the  first 
planned  to  win  and  hoM  at  least  the  south  of  Syria,  tiencc  his 
ceaseless  efforts  to  make  friends  with  the  Jews. 

Note  ',  p.  144. 

Josephus,  in  lieu  of  any  direct  encomium,  says  of  this  Plolemy 
that  he  'caused  the  Jewish  law  to  be  interpreted,  and  set  free 
i3o,o«a  natives  of  Jerusalem  who  were  in  slai-ery  in  Egypt'  {Anl. 
Mi.  J,  1). 

NOTP.  "i  p.  144. 

Maha/Ty  {Greek  Lift  and  Thought,  &c.,  p.  472)  agrees  ;  cf.  Oart, 
I  D<  laalstc  cevtven  ran  /rraei'r  v^kslesfaan/x.  34.     The  release  and 
sacrilices  are  described  in  pp.  ao-aa  of  the  letter  (cf.  Jos.,  Anf. 
xii.  2}. 
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Note  ",  p.  144. 

Cf.  Eoa  vi.  10,  1  Mace,  vii,  33,  Baruch  L  11.  Josephus  repre- 
sents the  refuiial  to  olfer  sacrifices  fur  foreigners,  and  notably  for 
CsMar,  as  the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Romans  (  War^  ii. 

'7.2)-. 

Note",  p.  145. 

If,  in  speaking  of  this  psalm  and  Ps.  xlv.,  I  refer  so  often  to 
Theocritus,  it  is  of  course  with  no  wish  to  lower  the  psalmists  to  his 
level.  The  author  of  I'a.  xlv.,  especially,  is  much  liker  in  spirit  to 
the  devout  Pindar.  The  above  lines  of  Theocritus  were  written 
stibscijuenlly  to  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinotll.  (which  took 
place  in  or  before  b.c.  873).  The  inscription  of  Pithom  discovered 
by  M.  Naville,  by  its  references  to  the  wars  of  Philadelphus,  con- 
firms this.  See  Wiedemann,  '  Die  Ehc  des  I'lol.  Philnd.  init 
Arsinoe  11.,'  in  Phihlogus,  N.  F.,  i.  &1-91.  The  Hebrew  psalmist's 
picttjre  must  therefore  be  aiiticipative,  the  Creek  poet's  historical 

NOTEP,  p.  145- 

Droysen,  Ileilemsmus,  ii.  336.  Comp.  Thirlwallon  the  tendency 
of  Ale-Mndcr's  measures  and  institutions  {//t'siary,  vol.  vii.). 

Note  ',  p.  147. 

PsJxxi.  precedes  our  Ps.  Ixxii.  partly  on  account  of  the  catchword 
'  thy-righteousness,' which  occurs  both  in  Ixxi.  24  and  in  Ixxii.  1.  This 
psalm  drew  with  itself  two  otlier  *  Jereinianic '  elegies — bdx.  and  Ixx. 

Note  ',  p.  147. 

The  earliest  possible  date  is,  I  am  sure,  the  Exile  period.  But 
the  strong  expressioas  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  an  Exilic 
background,  unless  we  are  content  to  regard  this  church-ode  as  more 
or  less  of  an  academic  exercise.  The  most  natural  position  for  it  is  in 
the  Persian  period.  It  was  doubtless  appended  to  Habakkuk  for  the 
s-ime  reason  for  which  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  was  attached  to  the  great 
prophecy  of  licstoration,  viz.  that  the  earUer  national  troubles  seemed 
to  the  Jewish  Church  to  be  typical  of  its  own  sore  [roubles  after  the 
Return.  The  writers  of  this  period  seem  to  have  delighted  much  in 
descriptions  of  theophanies  (cf.  Ps.  1.  i,  the  Accession- psalms,  and 
the  Book  of  Daniel).  The  lovely  closing  verses  of  Hab.  iii  are  also 
in  3  tone  congenial  to  the  later  religion.  How  imitatiTC  and  ani- 
ficial,  in  a  word,  how  lite  (in  spitcof  its  afTcctations  of  archaic  rough- 
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ocas)  the  style  of  the  ode  is,  need  not  be  shown  here.  Like  the 
so-called  Song  of  Hciekiaii,  it  once  evidently  fonned  part  of  a 
liturgical  collection  (cf.  Hab.  iii.  19.  Isa.  xxxviii.  20).  On  the  whole 
question  cf.  Stade{^///Mr./.  d.  alttcsi.  WisKnscka/l,  1884,  p.  157)— 
who,  however,  damages  his  cause  by  urging  some  doubtful  ^irguments 
— and,  I  can  now  add,  Kucncn,  Ontiersaek,  ed.  2,  ii.  394,  395. 

Note  ',  p.  147. 

This  part  of  Pa.  Ixxxi.  is,  like  K's.  six.  2-7,  a  fragment  of  a  sepa- 
rate psalm  (so  Olshausen  and  Bicltell).  From  its  hortatory  use  of 
ancient  history  it  is  presumably  contemporary  with  Ps.  Ixxviii,  It 
was  the  psalm  appointed  for  Thursday  in  the  weekly  liturgy  (see 
on  Ps.  xciii.) ;  the  tinge  of  hope  in  its  closing  verses  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  cheerful  psalms  for  Friday  and  for  the  Sabbath. 

NoTK ',  p.  147. 

An  able  Zend  scholar,  M.  de  Harlcjt,  concludes  from  the  glori- 
fication of  David  and  the  non-mention  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
that  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  wrote  under  David,  whence  it  follows 
that  '  the  belief  in  demons  was  much  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  first 
possible  relations  between  Judaea  and  the  Iranian  lands '  {Procetdings 
c/Soc.  of  Bibi.  Arch.,  ix.  372).  The  latter  deduction  is  wrongly  for- 
mulated. Not  demons  (cf.  Sept.)  but '  hartful  angels '  are  refened  to 
in  V.  49,  and  even  if  we  hold  thebelief  in  a/Zum/y/v  of  such  angels  to 
be  poal-Exile,  we  need  not  derive  it  from  Persia.  And  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  psalm  is  uncriticaJ.  Even  Calvin  sees  that  the 
psalm  must  have  been  written  long  after  the  death  of  David,  and, 
indeed,  after  the  schisn.)  of  the  tribes,  though  he  dots  not  notice 
that  the  didactic  use  of  past  history  is  of  itself  decisive  against  a 
pre-Exile  date  (sec  on  Pss.  cv.,  cvL). 

Note  ",  p.  148. 

Comp.  Zcch.  X.  6,  and  notice  in  passing  the  friendly  altitude  uf 
3  Zechariah  to  Ephraim,  and  his  anticipation  of  its  joining  with 
Judab  in  a  war  against  Javan  (Zech.  ix.  13). 


NOTB*;,  p.  1+8. 

Ps  Ixxviii.  cannot  properly  be  urged  against  this  view.  Ephraim 
may  have  sinned  grievously,  and  the  temple  of  Shiloh  have  been 
rejected.  But  Jeiemiah  fully  admits  thi.i,  and  yet  prophesies  the 
repentance  and  retuni  of  Ephraim.     So  too  might  the  p.'ialmist. 
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NOTK  "",  p.   148. 

Conip.  Ps,  Ixxx.  ifi  with  Gen.  xUx.  22,  and  the  passages  referred 
to  in  the  next  note  with  Gen.  xlix.  24,  xlviii.  15.  One  can  easily  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  ihe  Joseph-story,  with  its  perfoct  justification 
of  the  dealings  of  Providence,  specially  commended  itself  to  on  age 
which  longed  in  vain  to  see  nghieousneKs  adequately  rewarded. 
Comp,  Ps.  cv.  16-22. 

Note  ',  p.  148. 

Sec  Ixxvii.  <3i,  Ixxviii.  53,  Ixxx.  2  ;  cf.  Ixxiv.  t,  Ixxix.  13,  xxiii.  i, 
xcv.  7,  C-  3,  and  note  Sepl.'s  rendering  of  IJiqj;  iroyuH-ft  avroiis 
xlvii.  f«Jviti.)  14.  The  Second  Isaiah,  too,  had  said,  '  He  will  feed 
his  flock  as  a  shepliird  '  (Isa.  xl.  ii)j  comp.  Jer.  xiji.  17,  xxxi.  10 
L  19,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  ti-16.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  an  old  one.  An 
ancient  Icing  was  a  'shepherd  of  the  peoples,'  cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  17, 
Zech.  \i.  8,  and  Ass.  rfut  i.  herdsman,  3.  sovereign. 

Note  ',  p.  148. 

Ewald  j^rotips  Pit.  Ixxiii.  with  Fss.  Ixxvii.  and  xciv.,  and  too  boldly 
assigns  them  to  the  writer  who,  later  on,  produced  Pss.  xcii.,  xciti., 
and  xcv.-c.  . 

NoiE",  p.  149. 

See  Lecture  VIII,,  and  cf.  the  late  Prof.  Elmalic's  exposition, 
Mewioir  and  SernwHS  i}&<^),  ■p'^.  175-191. 

Note  ",  p.  149- 

Here  is  another  in:>lance  of  the  suggestiveness  of  this  order. 
How  comes  it  thai  a  single  Asaphite  poem — Ps.  1. — should  have 
been  interposed  between  a  group  of  Korahite  and  a  group  of  so-called 
Davidic  psalms?    For  the  answer,  see  my  Commentary,  p.  144. 

Note  '■'',  p.  149. 

A  similarity  in  the  opening  words  'n  all  that  connects  P&s.  xlix. 
and  xlvii  There  is  a  more  real  affinity  between  the  former  and 
Ps.  xxxix.,  but  the  conclusions  of  these  psalms  are  very  different. 

Note",  p.  150. 

Delitzsch  illustrates  the  large  didactic  claiitis  ol  tv.  2-5  by  tlie 
oratorical  promises  of  the  eager  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  17  &c.,  xxxiv.  2-4, 
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XMvi.  2-4),  whose  discourses  he  regards  as  pre-Exih'e,  nnd,  indeed, 
cf  the  age  next  to  ihe  Solomonic.  Plumplre  comes  near  (his  view 
when  he  assigns  l'-i.  xlix.  to  the  reign  of  Haickiah,  connecting  vv- 
S-i  2  with  the  Shebna  of  Tsa,  xxii.  15  &c  If  Job  and  the  proem  of 
Proverbs  arc  late,  such  early  dates  become  iin]>ossiblc.  The  earliest 
defensible  date  is  the  post-Peuteronomtc  |>art  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(i.e.  after  his  iSth  year),  because  this  is  the  earliest  possible  dale  for 
the  proem  of  Troverba.  But  even  if  the  address  to  '  ail  nations,"  the 
large  conception  of  wisdom,  and  the  startling  social  contrasts  implied 
in  the  psalm,  correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  the 
»lutioi»  of  the  moral  problem  with  its  eschatological  reference,  points 
very  decidedly  to  a  later  age  even  than  that  of  the  Exile,  to  which  in 
some  respects  (consider  the  facilities  for  growing  rich  in  Babylon, 
and  the  deepening  ethical  reflection)  it  might  be  plausible,  with  Prof. 
Gratz,  to  assign  it.    ]  shall  return  to  this  in  Lecture  VIII.,  fart  II. 

NorE  '■'',  p.  150. 
Can  PapvT*pti.  here  mean  'harder,'  as  Prof.  B,  Weiss  supposes  ? 

Note**,  p.  T51. 

The  conception  of  Jehovah  as  Judge  in  Ps.  I.  is  characteristic  of 
the  Asaphiie  psalms  (cf.  King,  TJu  'Asaph  'fsaJms,  Hulsenn  Lectures 
for  1889).  Notice  also  that  piirallels  to  passages  in  Dcut  and  Jer. 
occur  not  only  in  Ps.  1.  but  in  the  Asaphite  fragment  Pb.  1xx?u. 
6^1 7  ;  one  of  them  consists  of  the  clause  '  I  am  Yalu-eh  thy  <iod ' 
(Ixxxi.  II,  cf.  1.  7).  Comp,  fijrther  D'TDH=DU<  I.  4,  5,  Ixxxv.  9  ;  and 
'TBTT,  III,  Ixxx.  14. 

Note  "*,  p.  151. 

Note  yp^n.  V.  a,  as  in  Ixxx.  a  {prayer  for  a  theophany).  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  1.  I  do  not  forget  Ps.  xviii.  8-16,  the  protot)'pe  of 
similar  passages,     See  also  Lecture  VII..  Part  IL 

Note",  p.  152. 

May  wc  compare  'Yahveh  Elohiin  (pebaolh*  in  Ps.  bcxxiv.  10 
(Massorctic  text)  ? 

Note'"'',  p.  153. 

Sec  art.  '  Isaiah,'  Encyel.  Brilannua  (1881)  and  art.  in  ExposU<)r, 
Febi  i^^r,  and  cf.  Kuenen,  Hist.  hrit.  Ofi/rrsiwi,  cd.  2,  part  3  (1889), 
pp.  140,  141.    How  far  down  this  appendix  (Isa.  bn\,  Ixvi.)  must  be 


brought  depends  mainly  en  the  date  given  to  the  somewhat  earlier 
one,  Isa.  Iiciit.  7--lxiv.,  which  I  incline  [see  p.  1 1 S)  to  make  later  thtin 
Prof.  Kuenen,  and  to  explain  of  a  still  greater  calamity  than  that  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  i,  3  (set;  on  Ps.  xxii.).  It  wilt  be  adiiiiltcd  that  the 
recrudescence  of  superstitiuus  cults  alluded  to  in  Isa,  Ixv.  3-5,  Ixvi. 
3,  17  will  suit  the  times  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  as  well  as  any  earlier 
period  of  national  disaster,  and  that  Ix\'i.  34  suJl^i  the  embittcnocnt 
of  these  fearful  times  much  hetter.  I^£tly,  the  description  of  the 
judgment  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  strongly  reminds  us  of  Joel  iii.  and  Zech.  xW.  ; 
comp.  also  Isa.  Ixvi.  11  with  the  equally  •ttHdc-hcarted  promise  in 
Zech.  xiv.  31  (second  half  of  Persian  period).  I  see  how  necessary 
it  is  to  return  to  this  subject  elsewhere  from  the  inadequate  though 
learned  and  mo-M  interesting  treatment  of  Isa.  Ixiii.-ljcvi.  by  that 
eminent  scholar,  Dillmann  {iS<jq). 


PART   11, 

PSAL^fS  U.,l^V.-LXVir^XLV.,ETC. 

We  now  pass  to  a  psalm  which,  though  akin  in  spirit  to  its 
predecessor,  must  rank  still  higher  in  our  estimation.  For 
surely  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  at  once  more 
inspiring  and  inspired  than  the  51st  psalm.  Must  wc  not, 
then,  be  eaijer  to  throw  what  light  upon  it  wc  can  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  orii;in?  True,  it  will  be  answered,  but 
this  has  already  been  done.  In  the  matter  of  the  psalm- 
headings,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  arbitrary  selection  from  them, 
we  most  of  us  still  stand  where  our  forefathers  stood  in  the 
seventeenth  ccntiiry.'  The  vowel-points,  indeed,  arc  no  longer 
held  to  be  inspired,  but  the  titles,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
virtually  are.  A  full  account  of  the  occasion  of  Ps.  11.  is  given 
in  the  heading.  To  this  I  must  object  that  hitherto  the  titles 
of  the  psalms  have  not  yielded  a  single  trustworthy  bio- 
graphical reference,  and  that  a  fai'thful  exegesis  proves  that 
the  title  of  Ps.  li.  is  no  exception.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
valueless,  ft  suggests  thus  much,  that  when  the  editor  of  this 
psalm  lived,  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  less 
penitential  than  it  was  sometimes — less  so,  for  instance,  than 
when  church-wr iters  penned  the  confessions  in  Ezra  ix.  and 
Dan.  ix.,  and  especially  In  Isa,  lix.  and  Ixiv.  The  original  writer, 
if  I  may  build  upon  the  printed  results  of  my  own  eNOgesis, 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Church. '*  The  editor,  however,  did  not 
perhaps  feel  the  appropriateness  of  a  '  general  confession  to  be 
said  of  the  whole  congregation,'  no  provision  for  which  is 
made  even  in  the  deepest  part  of  Leviticus — the  law  of  tlie 
Day  of  AtoiiemcnL  He  owned  the  touching  beauty  of  the 
psalm,  hut  set  It  on  one  side,  as  it  were,  for  great  sinners  like 
David,  justifying  this,  no  doubt,  by  the  superficial  resemblance 
between  V.  6a  (hastily  read)  and  2  Sam.  xil  130.     That  the 
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title  implied  this,  may  have  been  felt  by  our  prince  of  poets, 
when  he  made  King  John  say  :^ 

But  in  the  spirit  1  cry  unto  my  God, 
As  did  the  kinfjly  prophet  David  cry, 
Whose  hands  as  mine  with  murder  were  attaint. 

This  great  psalm  is  in  every  sense  the  crown  of  the  second 
'  Davidic'  collection.  If  you  cannol;  enjoy  it  without  imagining 
that  you  know  its  author,  then  you  might  not  unreasonably, 
upon  exegetical  grounds,  give  your  voice  for  the  poet-prophet 
whom  ^ve  now  call  the  Second  Isaiah.  1 1  is  a  proof  of  the  de- 
sultoriness  of  ancient  criticism  that  the  Septuagint  translator, 
who  assigns  several  of  the  psalms  to  prophetic  writers,  left 
this  obvious  conjecture  for  Hitzig,  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  safer  to  ascribe  our  psalm,  not  to  the  Second  Isaiah,  but 
to  one  of  those  lyric  poets  (see  p.  71 )  who  were  subject  to  the . 
spell  of  his  genius.  May  we  presume  that  the  psalmist  lived 
during  the  Babylonian  Exile?  Both  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  1 
and  Ewald  held  this  theory,  which  is  pleasing  enough  to  the 
imagination.  The  sacred  dingers,  according  to  Pa.  cxxxvii., 
hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows ;  here  we  see  the  harps 
taken  down  and  used.  The  view  is  not  precluded  by  the 
reference  to  the  prie?tly  rite  of  purification  (i'.  9  ;  cf.  Appen- 
dix), nor  by  w.  zo,  21,  an  epilogue  which  may.  or  must,  have 
been  added  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (cf.  on  Ps.  cxivii.).''  Nor 
does  the  view  of  sacrifices  in  w.  18,  ig,  of  itself  prove  that 
Fs.  li.  is  quite  contemporaneous  with  Ps.  1.  Still  we  must 
remember  that  the  other  Deutero-lsaianic  psalms  are  post- 
Exilic,  and  that  Isa.  lix.  and  Ixiii,  7-lxtv.,  of  which  this 
church-psalm  in  parts  so  strongly  reminds  us,  arc  also  at 
earliest  work.s  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah.''  We  may  reasonably 
consider,  then,  that  Ps.  H.  was  written  during  the  Restoration 
period,  before  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  walls  by  Nehemiah 
(see  I'.  20). 

Let  us  now  tvirn  to  Pss.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  and  IxvH..  of  which  the 
first  is  called  Davidic  ;  the  other  two  are  nameless.  When 
were  they  written  ?  Ewald  finds  a  great  resemblance  between 
Vs.  Ixv.  (TV  </<v<r/  hynmut)  and  Pss.  xIvL  and  xlviii.,  which  he 
brings  close  up  to  Judah'.^  great  deliverance  in  Hezekiah'a 
reign.  The  parallelism,  however,  is  really  confined  to  a  single 
verse  {v.  8 ;  cf  Ps.  xlvi.  3,  4,  7),  nor  is  it  urged  by  Delitzsch,, 
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though  he  a^ees  with  Ewald  as  to  the  date  of  the  psalm. 
My  own  grounds  for  differing  from  both  are  derived  from  the 
phraseological  affinities  of  the  poem"  and  from  the  history  of 
Bibh'cal  theolo^.'  It  is  the  second  temple  which  engrosses 
the  church's  afTection,  and  which  Israel  longs  to  see  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  world,  and  it  is  deliverance  from  one 
of  the  troubles  that  beftiH  Judah,  say,  under  Artaxerxes  I. 
(465-425),  which  calls  forth  the  song  of  grateful  praise."  The 
same  period  will  suit  the  somewhat  similar  67th  psalm  {Dius 
misertatur),  which  is  a  psalmist's  commentary  on  the  prieslly 
blessing,  Num.  vi.  24-26.  We  now  come  to  Ps,  Ixvi.  {Jubilati 
Deo),  which  one  modern  critic  (Tholuck),  under  the  glamour 
of  the  Isaianic  period,  actually  refers  to  king  Hezekiah.  But 
must  we — may  we — on  these  four  slender  grounds,  (1)  that  an 
Individual  gives  thanks  for  the  nation  ;  (2)  that  he  and  they 
have  been  delivered  from  a  crushing  burden  and  a  furnace  of 
affliction  ;  (3)  that  his  prayers  are  the  expression  of  an  honest 
and  believing  heart ;  and  (4)  that  Hezekiah  was,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  a  poet,  ascribe  the  psalms  to  that  pious 
king?  Th<:  acute  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  gives  a  much 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  this  and  the  preceding  psalm. 
In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  prophecy,  he  thinks  that 
David  was  transported  into  distant  times,  and  prophesied  the 
return  from  the  Exile.  His  Biblical  theology  may  be  at 
fault,  but  the  critical  view  which  he  impiit:*  is  here  again 
almost  equal  to  the  best,''  The  66th  psalm  docs  not  belong 
to  tlie  Solomonic  temple,  and  tliough  post-Exilc,  is  not,  on 
the  ground  of  a  single  expression  {cf  v.  7  with  Ixviii.  rg), 
to  be  brought  down  as  late  as  the  Grei-k  peritxl. 

We  are  now  approaching  another  station  in  our  route. 
Ps.  xlvii.  has  only  an  artificial  connexion  M'ith  Pss.  xlvi.  and 
xlviii.  It  struck  a  later  editor  as  the  lyrical  expansion  of  the 
idea  of  Ps.  xIvL  ll,  that  Jehovah  is  both  dt- jure  and  de  facto 
the  govxrnor  of  the  nations.  But  it  interrupts  the  far  closer  as 
well  as  more  obvious  connexion  of  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  It  was 
not  amiss  to  group  these  three  psalms  for  the  temple-service, 
but,  considering  the  clear  affinities  between  Ps,  xlvii.  and  the 
*  new  song '  in  celebration  of  the  second  temple  (viz.  Pss.  xciii, 
and  xcv.-c.),  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  as  properly  a  misplaced 
fragment  or  perhaps  a  replica  of  that  '  new  song.''     Pss.  xlvi. 
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and  xlviit.,  however,  have  a  family  connexion.  They  agree 
in  presenting  remarkable  coincidences  both  of  thought  and 
of  expression  with  Assyrian  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Nowhere 
can  these  be  found  so  fully  set  forth  as  in  the  commentary  of 
Dr.  Perowne,  to  which  I  ma>'  refer  the  reader.  My  own 
opinion  has  varied.  In  1870  I  thought  with  Hitzrg  that  the 
prophet  Isaiah  might  have  been  also  a  psalmist,  and  have 
written  these  psalms  on  the  great  deliverance  from  Senna- 
cherib. I  no  longer  think  so,^  The  Jewish  Church  \n  Isaiah's 
time  was  far  too  germinal  to  have  sung  these  expressions  of 
daring  monotheism  and  impassioned  love  of  the  temple;  and 
the  word  'Efyon  (xlvi.  5  ;  cf.  xlvit.  3)  as  a  title  for  Jehovah 
never  occurs  in  Isaiah,  but  frequently  in  the  (probably)  later 
psalms.  Of  what  later  age,''  then,  are  these  fine  psalms  tlie 
records  ? 

VVel!,  Isaiah  soon  became  a  favourite  prophet— Jeremiah 
for  instance  abounds  in  al]usioii.s  to  him,  and  in  any  part  of 
the  post-Exile  period  the  temple-poets  may  have  resorted  to 
him  for  stimulus.  The  divine  name,  Jehovah  Sabioth,  and 
the  title  'Elydn,  were  in  use  both  in  the  Persian  and  in  the 
Greek  period  (sec  for  the  former,  Pss.  Ixxxiv.  9,  lix.  6),  and 
the  admiration  expressed  for  the  beauty  of  Jerusalem  in 
Ps,  xlviii.  3  reminds  us  of  the  loving  encomium  in  Ps,  1.  3, 
and  points  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
second  temple.  Then  indeed  it  was  true  in  a  far  larger  sense 
than  ever  before,  that  Jerusalem  was  'the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth." '  Then  it  ivas,  that  at  the  great  feasts  Jerusalem  became 
too  small  for  the  thronging  JewUh  pilgrims  from  every  land, 
all  familiar  with  the  leading  p&rts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  eager 
to  realize  the  scenes  of  the  sacred  story.  To  whom  so  fully 
as  to  a  pilgrim  of  the  Diaspora  do  these  words  apply? — 

According  to  thy  name,  Etohini,"  so  is  thy  praise 

Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  : 

Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness. 

Walk  about  Zion,  and  make  the  round  of  her, 

Reckon  up  ihe  towers  thereof. 

Kfarlc  well  her  rampart, 

Study  her  palaces, 

That  ye  may  tell  the  next  generation. — (Ps.  riviiL  it,  13,  14.) 


An  AlluiioD  to  Lam.  H.  15. 


Yes ;  Ps.  xlviii.  at  any  rate  is,  I  think,  a  festival  psalm, 
inspired  by  the  idea,  now  becoming  a  practical  reality,  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  may  be  grouped  with  the  well-known  historical 
psalms,  from  which  it  dlficra  only  in  its  more  poetic  character. 
Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  account  for  the  exaggeration  In 

For,  behold,  the  kings  *>  assembled. 
They  passed  on  together. 

Not  thus  would  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  ha\'e  written.  But 
after  the  Return  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  use  this  seeming 
exaggeration.  For  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib,  like  that 
of  Pharaoh,  became  then  typical  of  the  great  future  over- 
throw of  the  assembled  hostile  nations  predicted  by  the  later 
prophets,' 

The  use  of  historical  motives  in  Ps.  xlvi.  is  more  delicate 
than  in  Ps.  xlviii.,  though  not  less  certain.  You  have  one 
parallel  for  it  close  by  in  Ps.  xlvii.  4,  5,  which  is  a  retrospect 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  Canaanitcs  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  You  have  another  in  a  psalm  to  which  I  would 
next  invite  your  attention — Ps.  Ixxvi.,  which,  together  with 
Ps.  lxxv.,Ewald  places  immediately  after  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 
and  considers  to  have  been  occa.'iioned  by  Sennacherib's  over- 
throw." You  will  observe  at  once  that  Ps.  IxxvJ.  begins,  like 
Ps.  xlviii.,  with  a  reference  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  Ixxvi.  g 
and  Ixxv.  4  arc  parallel  in  part  to  xlvi.  7,  Affinities  to 
Isaiah  are  not  wanting  ^  in  cither  of  these  psalms,  though  they 
are  much  less  striking  than  those  in  the  former  pair.  The 
Septuagint,  moreover,  prefixes  to  Ps.  Ixxvi.  the  title  oiBi)  wpof 
TOP  ' Avavpiov."^  But  if  Pss.  Ixxvi.  and  Ixxviii.  are  post-Exilic, 
much  more  are  Pss.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi.  Observe,  for  instance, 
the  use  of  '  Salem '  for  'Jerusalem '  In  Ps,  Ixxvi.  3  (as  in  the 
post-Exilic  passage.  Gen.  xiv.  18-20;  see  p.  42).  and  the 
legal  tone  of  'Make  vows  and  pay  them'  in  Ps.  IxxvL  12. 
Notice  also  the  pervading  antithesis  in  both  psalms  between 
the  '  ungodly '  and  the  '  evil-doers  '  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
'righteous'  and  the  'afflicted'  or  'humble-minded'  on  the 
other.     This  last  feature   may  even   suggest  to  some  the 

■  Coinp,  Etck.  sxKsitL,  xxxiz.,  lu.  Ixvi.  6-34,  Joel  iii.  9,  Zech.  ntv.  t.  . 
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possibility  of  a  MaccabEeaii  reference.  Tt  docs  not  of  course 
necessitate  this,  but  it  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  it 
And  so,  too,  is  the  keynote  which  is  struck  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  i  : — 

We  give  thanks  unto  thee,  Eloliim,  we  give  thjinks  unto  thee  ; 
And  they  that  call  upon  thy  name  rehtarse  thy  wonders. 

These  answers  to  prayer  and  these  wonders  of  Elohim — 
can  they  be  limited  to  the  *  old  lovingkindnesses '  ?  Then 
read  these  words  in  w.  5  and  6  : — 

I  say  unto  the  boasters,  Be  not  so  boastful, 
And  to  the  ungodly,  Do  not  exalt  your  horn  j 
Do  not  exalt  your  horn  towards  heaven, 
Nor  speak  arrogantly  of  the  Rock.' 

Ask  yourselves  now,  to  whom  do  these  disparaging  titles 
and  statements  more  fitly  belong  than  to  the  pagans  and 
pag-anizers,  AntJochus  Epiphancs  and  his  myrmidons,  the 
V7ripn<i)avia  of  whose  speech  is  expressly  imputed  to  them  as 
a  crime  both  in  Darviel  (vii.  8,  11)  and  in  i  and  2  Mace. 
(1  Mace.  i.  24,  vii.  34,  2  Mace.  ix.  4)?  And  then  look  at 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  No  Asaphite  psalm  !s  equally  vivid  and  vigorous; 
it  is  '  keen  as  swordblades  flashing  down  upon  Syrian  helms.* 
Yes  ;  the  psalms  may  be  Maccaba^an.'  as  Hitzig  would  have 
them,  but  we  cannot  claim  for  this  view  the  highest  degree  of 
probability,  especially  as  neither  psalm  refers  to  any  warlike 
deeds  of  Israelites.  It  is  safer,  I  think,  to  connect  these 
twin-psalms  with  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.,  and  assign  them,  at 
the  earliest,  to  one  of  the  happier  parts  of  the  Persian  age. 

The  only  remaining  psalm  of  Book  11.  is  the  prelude  to 
the  Song  of  Songs — the  4Sth.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I 
speak,  not  of  the  virtually  re-written  psalm  of  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  but  of  the  Hebrew  'song'  in  its  original  meaning. 
For  both  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  the  utmost  reverence, 
but  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  throw  myself  back  into  the 
period  when  the  psalms  were  written,  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  later  interpreters.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  stay  to  show  that  the  opening  words 
attribute  to  the  author  a  real  but  not  a  prophetic  inspiration.' 
Nor  yet  that  the  royal  subject  of  the  '  song '  is  by  no  means 
'  King  Messiah,'  as  the  Targum  and  most  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  interpreters  supposed."  but  some  contemporary 
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monarch.  The  most  conservative  views  which  seem  to  me  ten- 
able are  those  of  Hitzi'g  and  of  Ewald.'  Of  the  two  I  prefer 
Ewald's,'  The  life  of  Ahab  gains  no  doubt  in  melancholy  in- 
terest, if -*^  be  the  king  referred  ta  One  thinks  of  that  young 
man  who  was  untrue  to  his  vocation,  but  whom  Jesus  beholding 
loved.  But  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  psalm  of  that  great 
king,  Jeroboam  II.,  who  to  the  devout  historian  seemed  Israel's 
divinely  sent  deliverer  (2  Kings  xiii.  5).  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  political  revival  of  Ephraim  was  not  without  effect 
upon  its  literature.  Indeed,  there  may  be  a  hint  of  this  in  a 
discourse  of  Amas,  probably  composed  in  the  second  half  of 
Jeroboam's  reign.  It  occurs  in  a  description  of  the  luKUrioua 
practices  of  the  nobles  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  which  in- 
cluded '  singing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,'  and '  devis- 
ing for  themselves  instruments  of  music  like  David  ' "  (Am.  vi. 
4,  5,  R.  v.).  And  we  may  infer  from  it,  not  only  that  there  was 
nodeepgulfin  David's  time  between  religious  and  non-religious 
music,  but  above  all  that  there  was  a  class  of  court-poets 
in  northern  Israel  who  sang  the  praises  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  of  wine  and  love,  and  the  achievements  of  heroes. 
Alfred  von  Kremer  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  such  a  class 
under  the  Caliphs  ;  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  increase 
of  luxury  produced  a  similar  current  of  song  in  ancient 
Palestine.  Of  course,  this  may  have  been  the  case  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  it  is  still  easier  to  understand  it  in 
the  following  century,  of  which  we  have  somewhat  more  com- 
plete historical  information.*  The  developed  art  of  Ps-  xlv., 
and  of  an  analogous  production — the  Song  of  Songs  '' — is  also 
more  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  Ewald,  who  points  out 
that 'though  lofty,  sometimes  bold,  and  throughout  elegant, 
the  poem  {Ps.  xlv.)  lacks  the  pure  fire  within,'  tliat  'it  is  a 
mere  work  of  art,  and  not  of  elemental,  primitive  force.' 

But  from  possibility  to  probability  is  a  long  step.  Remem- 
bering our  critical  results  hitherto,  J  judge  it  more  reasonable 
to  seek  a  home  at  any  rate  for  the  courtier's  love-poem  (Fs. 
xlv.)  in  the  post-Exile  period;'  the  linguistic  aHinities  of 
certain  words  can  at  least  as  readily  be  accounted  for  on  this 

'  S(«  my  Pioimi,  p.   133,     DeliUsch  thinks  af  Jonm,  but  ftih  to  account 
tt-IinKuiorily  for  xlv.  13.     And  could  AthAtioh,  a  imtive  IsHeiitith  princess,  be 
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hypothesis  as  on  any  other.  If  yoii  ask:  In  which  part  of 
the  post-Exile  period?  I  reply,  Moat  naturally  in  the  part 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  Vs.  Ixxii.,  the  only  other 
direct  eulogy  of  a  king  in  the  Psaiter.  And  if  Ps.  xlv.  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Philadelphus,  surely  that  friend  and  patron  of 
the  Jews  may  (or  must)  be  also  its  subject  Striking  themes 
are  generally  taken  up  in  the  Psalter  a  second  time.  If  the 
author  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  could  pray  that  in  this  'king's  son'  the 
Messianic  promise  might  be  visibly  fulfilled,  may  not  the 
religious  court-poet  who  wrote  Ps.  xlv.  have  addressed  his 
work,  which  is  not  without  Messianic  features,  to  the  same 
favourite  prince  ?■• 

My  own  instinct  would  here  again  have  led  me  to  prefer 
Dariu>i.  But  historically  there  is  nothing  in  Ps.  xlv.  ti^hich 
is  plainly  unsuitable'''' to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (see  p.  144 
&c.),  It  was.  no  doubt,  of  himself  and  his  Hellenic  brothers 
that  Theocritus  thought  when  he  said  : — 

None  entered  e'er  the  sacred  lists  of  song, 

Whose  lips  could  breathe  sweet  music,  but  he  gained 

Fair  guerdoa  at  the  hand  of  Ptolemy  ;  ™ 

but  the  partiality  of  Philadelphus  for  the  Jews  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  nor  was  Philometor  the  lirst  Ptolemy  who  was 
interested  in  Jewish  writers."''*  To  whom  so  well  as  to  the 
most  condescending,  generous,  and  literary  of  the  Ptolemies 
do  the  first  two  verses  of  this  Hebrew  song  apply  ?  And  can 
we  think  of  any  ruler  of  the  Jews  between  Solomon  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  whom  the  words  would  be  more 
fitly  addressed — '  Grace '  fa  Greek  would  have  said,  PcithoJ 
•hath  been  shed  upon  thy  lips  '? 

It  is  too  true  that  Philadelphus  violated  the  highest  ideal 
of  marriage  more  conspicuously  than  some  of  the  better 
Oriental  monarchs.'  The  elevated  strains  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  do 
not  refer  to  this,  but  we  may  justifiably  trace  an  allusion  to  it 
in  Ps.  xlv.  10.  The  writer  is  certainly  no  friend  of  polygamy, 
but.  though  as  de\'out  as  Pindar  himself,  he  cannot  turn  a 
court-poem  into  a  sermon.  Still,  to  those  who  can  read 
between  the  lines,  he  forbids  the  king  to  sink  below  the 
standard  of  the  Solomon  of  poetry,  "Sexaginta  sunt  rcginx 
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.  .  .  ;  una  est  columba  mea,  perfccta  mea'(Song  of  Sol. 
vi.  7,  8).  One  further  advice,  or  rather  request,  he  has  to 
Ui^,  for  Ptolemy  himself  most  wholesome,  for  Israel  the'  right- 
eous '  and  the  '  lowly,'  who  is  already  scattered  in  many  lands, 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  As  a  divi^^^  hero,  the  king  is  to 
^rd  on  his  sword  and  fight,  not  merely  for  empire,  but  for 
righteousness  and  lowliness  (k.  5).  See  how  far  our  poet  sur- 
pasi^cs  Theocritus,  and  how  delicately  he  refers  to  the  ex- 
pected patronage  of  his  own  people  (cf.  Ixxii.  2)  !  And  though 
V.  17  has  been  thought"  to  show  that  a  Persian  king  must 
have  been  meant,  the  Rosetta  stone  (where  the  Ptolemy  is 
styled  KvptoT  ^aaiXeim-)  shows  that  this  is  a  very  hasty  con- 
clusion. Palestinian  writers  knew  the  character  of  their 
Eg>'ptian  rulers,  and  interpreted  by  the  Messianic  promise,  a 
loyal  Jewish  subject  might  well  accept  the  Ptolemy's  title, 
and  paraphrase  it  in  the  words  of  i'.  17  fcomp.  Ixxii.  8),  Ves  ; 
it  is  no  unworthy  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  Hebrew 
poet,  even  in  vv.  y,  8.  He  idealizes  his  king,  not  in  the  (to  a 
Jew)  blasphemous  deifying  style  of  Egyptian  court-poets  and 
scribes*  but  precisely  as  Cyrus  was  idealized  by  the  Babylo- 
nian Isaiah.  The  words  'Jehovah  thy  God  '  can  hardly  mean 
as  little  as  '  Jehovah  '  means  when  a  Hebrew  writer  describes 
the  thoughts  of  Potiphar  (Gen.  .xxxix.  3).  They  imply  cer- 
tainly that  the  king  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  Jehovah,*' 
and  possibly  an  expectation  that  he  will  before  long  acknow- 
ledge that  •  the  God  who  hath  no  form  and  whose  name  is  a 
mystery '  (Egyptian  expressions)  is  Jehovah.  For  although 
there  is  an  innocent  and  genuinely  Hebraic  sense  in  which 
Jehovah  and  Zeus  are  one  (cf.  Mai.  i.  1 1  and  Ps.  Ixv.  3  .'),  yet 
the  highest  hope  of  a  prophet  who  is  perhaps  quoted  by  our 
poet  is  that  Yahveh's  name  may  be  one  (Zech.  xiv.  9). 
Already  there  are  some  favoured  non- Israelites,  whom  the 
true  God  gently  leads  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Himself. 
That  one  of  these  was  Cyrus,  might  be  inferred  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22,  23)  from  these  words  of  the  prophet,  'that  thou 
mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  I  that  call  thee  by  thy 
name,  the  God  of  Israel '  (Isa.  xtv.  3J.  That  Alexander  was 
^another,  must  have  been  believed  by  some,  though  tlie 
'Aggadic  form  of  the  belief  may  not  be  earlier  than  Jose- 
phus."^"     And  why  should  not  the  young  Ptolemy,  as  an  heir 
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of  the  noble  schemes  of  Alexander,  have  been  a  third  ?  If 
the  first  Greek  sovereign  of  Asia  adored  the  most  sacred 
name,  why  not  also  another  of  his  race  ? 

Do  not  make  the  personal  character  of  Philadelphus  an  ob- 
jection ;  time  could  not  as  yet  have  revealed  its  darker  aspects." 
But  even  had  the  poem  been  written  later,  remember  how 
highly  an  earnest  Jew  like  Philo  esteemed  this  Ptolemy.  In 
this  he  does  but  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  prophets.  It  was, 
of  course,  no  regal  virtue,  as  Jeremiah  said,  to  '  vie  with  Ahab ' ' 
in  magnificence;  butto'judge  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy* 
was  a  quality  so  noble  that  the  prophet  can  even  describe  it 
as  'knowing  Jehovah  '  (Jer.  xxii.  l6).  *  Philanthropy  towards 
all  men,  especially  towards  Jewish  citizens," '  was  a  note  of  the 
character  of  Philadelphus;  was  not  this  a  reflection  of  ti»c 
philanthropy  of  Jehovah  ?  And  if  the  king  seemed  at  the  top 
of  human  happiness,  must  it  not  be  'Jehovah  his  God  '  who 
had  thus  '  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  joy '  above  the  other 
Hellenic  kings  ? 

I  will  venture  upon  a  further  conjecture,  which  is  not 
bolder  than  many  which  pass  current  among  us.  If  Onias> 
tlie  founder  of  the  rival  Egyptian  temple,  could  believe  that 
Isa.  xix.  1 8  referred  to  his  own  circumstances,*  may  not 
another  Jew  have  conceived  the  delightful  idea  that  ifi'.  23-25^ 
of  the  same  chapter  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Ptnlemies :  and  why  should  not  this  Jew  be.  like  Onias.  a 
member  of  the  high  priestly  family,  who  offered  this  en- 
comium in  return  for  his  advancement  to  the  civil  and 
reliEious  headship  of  his  people  ?  And  what  opportunity 
could  be  so  favourable  for  this  as  a  nuptial  feast  ?  I  conjec- 
ture, then,  that  the  author  of  Ps.  xlv.  may  have  been  that 
Eleazar  or  (if  Eleazar  be  a  fiction)  Manassch  who  upon  the 
death  of  Simon  I.  succeeded  to  the  irpoa-raaia  instead  of  the 
legitimate  heir  Onias.''''  This  event  may  be  dated  in  B.C.  287. 
Two  years  later  Ptolemy  Sotcr  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  afterwards  called  Philadelphus.  It  is  probable*  tliat 
the  brilliant  and  world-famous  coronation- festival  was  soon 
followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  to  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  that  Eleazar  or 


'  Jer.  ui).  tj,  following  Sept.  [Cod.  Alex.). 
•  Joi..  Am.  tiEi.  %,  1. 
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Manasseh  sent  his  panegyric  on  this  occasion— sent  it  in  all 
good  faith,  believing  the  new  Ptolemy  to  be  in  reality,  what 
his  father  was,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  called,  'a 
saviour.'"  He  wrote  it,  of  course,  in  Jerusalem,  in  sur- 
roundings happily  very  different  from  those  in  which  Theo- 
critus in  Alexandria  was  inditing  idylls  to  a  Jew  necessarily 
BO  profane. 

The  reader  will  excuse  the  length  to  which  the  preceding 
exposition  of  a  so-called  '  mere  conjecture'  has  gone-  Iden- 
tifications of  this  kind  must  be  set  forth  tentatively,  and  their 
value  is  largely  symbolic  (see  p.  146,  foot).  The  more  pheno- 
mena they  take  account  of,  the  greater  their  importance  to 
the  student.  Of  course  in  a  history  of  the  jews  or  of  Jewish 
religion  such  a  conjecture  as  the  present  would  occupy  a  very 
subordinate  place.  Ps.  xlv,  would  there  be  referred  to  simply 
as  post-Exilic.  The  first  half  of  these  lectures  however  is 
critical,  and  some  fulness  of  detail  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  rashness. — But  are  there  any  historical  or  phraseo- 
logical allusions  in  favour  of  this  view  (with  or  without  the 
preceding  conjecture)  ?  Surely  the  tone  of  large  magnificence 
harmonizes  admirably  with  it.  Among  the  details  (which 
may  once  have  been  more  numerous,  if  the  poem  has  been 
edited  for  church-use)  note  the  allusion  to  Tyre  in  v.  ijfl 
('daughter  of  Tyre'  and  'king's  daughter'  are  not  the  same), 
which  reminds  us  that  Phoenicia  equally  with  Judxa  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Ctele  Syria,  and  that  though  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  in  312'  impoverished  '  the  island-city  (Zech.  ix,  4), 
it  recovered,  at  least  commercially,  from  the  effects  of  the 
siege.  The  harvest  of  literary  allusions  is  less  abundant  than 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  but  this  is  because  our  poem  is  less  distinctly 
religious.  Still  in  v.  2  the  phrase  'a  ready  scribe'  cannot  but 
remind  us  of  the  description  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6),  and  v.  sfi 
is  illustrated  by  Ps.  xxi.  6  (post-Exilic).  And  if  w.  7  and  %a 
are  suggestive  of  Isa.  xvi.  5,  v.  Zb  is  equally  so  of  Isa.  Ixi.  3 
(Exilic),  while  v.  loA  ('gold  of  Ophir')  reminds  u.s  of  Job 
xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16,  Isa.  xiii.  12  (all  Kxilic).  Wc  may  also 
compare  Ps.  Ixxii.  itself,  where  the  same  prominence  is  given 
to  'righteousness'  and  'humility.'  And  as  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  8 
there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Zcch.  ix.  10,  so  in  Ps.  xlv.  6 
tiiere  may  be  a  melancholy,  distant  echo  of  Zech.   ix.  q. 
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'Behold,  thy  king  comctli  unto  thee,  righteous  is  he  and 
helped  (viz.  by  Ihc  God  of  battles),  humble,'  or  perhaps, 
comparing  Ps.  xviii.  36,  'condescending.'  I  say,  'a  melan- 
choly echo;'  for  1  am  well  aware  of  Uie  haze  of  illusion 
which  encompassed  our  poet,  and  from  whicli  Phiio  him- 
selfj  long  afterwards,  was  not  free.  Bard  and  wise  man  alike 
overrated  this  Ptolemy,  the  former  because  he  took  loo  ex- 
ternal a  view  of  the  Messianic  promise,  and  both  because 
they  were  flattered  by  a  Hellenic  king's  partiality  for  their 
people.  Phiio,  moreover,  exaggerated  the  significance  of  the 
royal  desire  for  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
appeared  to  him  '  zeal  and  longing  for  tlie  laws  of  Israel,' 
but  which  is  amply  accounted  for  by  a  liter.iry  and  political 
interest.  Our  poet  wrote,  1  suppose,  before  this  translation 
had  been  thought  of.  but  not  before  that  peaceful  interaction 
of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  ideas  had  begun,  which  was  violently 
stopped  by  the  madness  of  Epiphancs.  He  was  a  >tudciU  of 
the  prophets,  and,  remembering  what  they  had  said  of  Cyrus  J 
and  Nebuchadrezzar ,  he  made  a  bold  venture  of  faith,  and 
trusted  God  to  fulfil  His  promises, and  '  make  Himself  known 
to  Egypt'  in  the  person  of  its  king  (Isa.  xix.  21).  Blame 
him,  if  you  will,  for  taking  up  the  singing-robes  of  a  court- 
poet,  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  good  wayj  not  only  of 
expressing  gratitude,  but  of  insinuating  a  pure  religious 
morality.  There  can  have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  his 
poem  rendered  into  Greek  ;  some  of  our  psalms  may  already 
have  been  translated  in  some  shape  for  private  use  among 
the  Egyptian  Jews.  It  is  another  question  whether  such  a 
Greek  version  can  have  charmed  the  royal  ears.' 

But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  conjecture.  The  Scptuagint 
version  of  Ps.  xlv.  was  at  any  rate  not  prepared  from  the 
autograph  Hebrew  copy.  It  is  more  important  to  explain 
the  admission  of  such  a  poem  into  the  Psalter.  One  of] 
Philadelphus's  chief  titles  to  fame  (the  origination  of  the 
Septuagint)  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  with  much  dis- 
favour in  Palestine.  How,  then,  came  these  very  Jews  to 
canonize  Ptolemy's  encomium  ?"""  Well,  the  Talmudic  tradi-i 
tion  may  have  some  basis  of  fact,""  but  is  valueless  as  a 
testimony   to  Jewish  opinion  in   the    age  of  Philadelphus. 

'  Comp.  EtKrs'i  stniy.  Tkt  Siiltrj,  E.T.  U.  97<  »»• 
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Whether  or  no  Palestinian  rabbis  in  Alexandria  had  a  share 
(it  can  only  have  been  a  small  one)  in  the  work  of  translation, 
the  first  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  all  at  once 
have  aroused  such  hostilitj'  in  Palcslinc:  Time  was  needed 
for  its  deadly  errors  to  be  discovered  ;  St.  Paul,  at  any  rate, 
failed  to  discover  them.  I  grant,  however,  that  an  eulogy  of 
Ptolemy  would  not  as  such  have  been  adopted  into  the 
permanent  Psallcr  by  Simon  llie  Maccabcc.  Doubtless  in 
his  time  the  original  occasion  of  the  psalm  had  been  for- 
gotten ;  we  can  hardly  overrate  the  carelessness  of  tradition 
on  such  points,  But  Simon  at  least  must  have  formed  some 
theory  respecting  this  psalm.  Did  he  explain  it  as  referring 
to  the  personal  Messiah  *  Scarcely.  The  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  psalms  (in  the  stricter  sense)  originated  as  a 
protest  against  the  later  Asmonseans.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Ps.  xlv.,  like  Ps.  Ixxii.,  was  explained  by  Simon  (uncriti- 
cally, no  doubt)  of  Solomon.  This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  title,  which  runs  thus  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  <p^h  viTtp  Toy  a,yain]Tav'"  (some  manuscripts  in.scrt  after 
(JSrj,  Tou  Aawf'S).  The  translator  either  read  tt  te*  and  took 
•m*  as  short  for  n'TT  (n'T  '  his  beloved,"  in  cxxvii.  2,  was 
interpreted  by  an  editor — see  the  Hebrew  title — ofSolomon  ^), 
or  else  vocalized  htt  (not  J^'ii;),  and  explained  this,  a."! 
|Kimchi  did  afterwards,  but  in  a  different  sense,  as  short 
[for  i<i;  n-T'T  <cr,  'C'Ejin-in'.  Jcr.  xL  15),  In  cither  case,  the 
oTOTTijTos  of  the  Greek  title  may  be  Solomon,  who  is  called 
njTT  in  2  Sam.  xii.  25.  It  is  true,  the  Solomonic  reference 
of  Ps.  xlv.  harmonizes  neither  with  the  Book  of  Kings  nor 
with  that  of  Chronicles.  According  to  the  Erst,  Solomon  was 
neither  specially  pious  nor  eminently  warlike ;  according  to 
the  second  he  wa^  pious  enongh,  but  by  no  means  warlike  ; 
and  according  to  neither  was  he  a  champion  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.'"  But  the  theory  was  plausible  enough  for  Simon 
(or  the  collector),  who  may  have  compared  the  description  of 
the  'king's  daughters'  in  Ps.  xlv.  10  and  the  'virgins'  in  xlv. 
15  with  the  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  Song 
of  Sol.  vi.  8.  It  was  uncritical,  as  I  have  said,  but  surely  not 
more  so  than  the  ascription  of  the  spiritual  and  churchly 
sentiments  of  Ps.  li.  to  David.  And  may  not  Simon  in  his 
heart  have  prized  the  psalm  (as  we,  I  hope,  still  prize  it)  as  an 
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expression  of  moral,  and  f  may  almost  say,  Christian  optimbm? 
You  mipht  have  thought  from  EccLesiastcs  that  Israel  was 
rapidly  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  pessimism.  Not  so  ;  a  little 
sunshine  of  prosperity  rekindled  its  faith  in  tlie  ultimate  pre- 
dominance of  righteousness.  Persia  had  fallen,  like  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  but  a  better  kingdom  had  arisen,"  which,  while 
it  obeyed  the  law  of  justice  and  mercy,  could  mock  at 
change.  With  this  thought  [  take  leave  of  this  psalm."  A 
philo-sopher  '  has  called  the  Jews  the  most  optimistic  race  in 
history.  Elastic,  indeed,  was  their  optimism  ;  it  adjusted 
itself  to  disillusionments  without  number,  and  it  rested  on 
the  truth  that  righteousness  tendeth  to  life,  and  is  the  only 
secure  basis  of  an  empire.  And  is  not  this  truth  a  profoundly 
Christian  one?  and,  as  we  read  the  'goodly  words'  of  the 
45th  psalm,  may  we  not  join  hands  with  the  author  across 
the  centuries,  and  acknowledge  a  still  present  power  in  his 
words  to  delight  and  to  instruct  ?  Lovers  of  the  psalms  cannot 
admit  that  chivalry  is  a  purely  Christian  conception.  Long 
ages  before  Arthur,  '  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness ' 
formed  the  Hebrew  ideal  of  kingship,  and  for  that  grand  fifth 
verse  of  our  psalm  I  know  no  better  parallel  than  the  song  of 
Arthur's  knights  ; — 

Blow  trumi>el  !  he  will  lift  us  from  ihe  dust. 
Blow  trumpet  !  live  the  strength,  and  die  the  lust  I 
Clang  battle-axe  and  clash  brand  !     Let  the  King  reign. 


Note",  p.  i6t. 

Hildersam,  a  Puritan  divine,  in  his  CLIT.  tMitum  uffon  Ptalm 
Lf.  (Lend.  1642),  says  that  the  tides  of  the  psalms  'arc  apart  of  the 
holy  Scriptuie  given  by  Divine  inspiraiion,'and  infers  that  'it  is  a 
sin  and  matter  of  great  danger  10  neglect  and  Uight  them,*  Very 
different  is  the  attitude  of  ihal  great  expositor)-  preacher.  St.  Chrysos- 
lorn,  who,  like  hi;  friend  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (see  note  at  begin- 
ning of  Lect,  v.),  accepts  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  ptalm,  but 
is  enabled  by  his  theory  of  prophecy  to  interpret  it  as  having  a  non- 
Davidic  as  well  as  a  Davidic  reference.  His  theor>'  of  Ps.  li.  is  that 
David,  who  forosntr  the  falling  away  and  captivity  of  the  Jewish 
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peo]>le,  wiote  ihis  psalm  as  a  medicine  both  for  his  own  wounds  and 
for  choiic  of  his  people  In  a  word,  the  psalmist  is  to  some  extent 
like  a  tragic  poet  ((Tjxtyi^S^vo),  who  throws  himself  into  the  misfor- 
tunes of  other  iiiLTi.  Tho  blest  German  commentator  (F.  W.  S(r!iult2) 
assigns  the  psalm  to  Che  Exile.  So,  too,  Nowaclc  in  his  edition  of 
Hupfeld,  but  adding  thai  a  still  lat«r  date  is  more  probable.  In  our 
own  land  Dr.  SianJey  Leathes  and  Mr.  Moiley  adhere  lo  the  Davidic 
authorship,  remarking  thai  David  had  much  building  work  to  do  at 
Jerusalem.  But  Henry  V,  on  his  deathbed  took  a  truer  view  of  the 
meaning  of  v.  so. 

Note  *,  p.  i6i. 

So  Theodore,  who  explains  v.  to,  'against  thcc,  thee  only,'  by 
an  implied  antithesis.  '  not  against  ihe  Babjluniaiis '  (cf.  Hab.  iii.  13). 
(The  editor  of  Ps.  li.  overlooked  'tliee  only,"  when  he  explained  the 
psalm  of  David'."!  sin  with  Baihsheba.)  On  the  church -reference  of 
this  and  other  psalms,  see  Lcct.  VI.,  p.  262  &c. 

Note  *,  p.  162. 

Smend.  indeed,  maintains  that  tt>.  30,  21  foim  an  integral  part  of 
the  psalm,  but  this  hangs  together  with  his  theory  that  they  relate 
to  the  Messianic  age  (cf.  Mai.  iii.  3),  which  is  .it  anyrateunnecessary. 
Delit25ch,  who  regards  ?•».  3-19  as  Davidic,  is  inelincd  to  admit  that 
vp.  20.  21  are  'a  liturgical  addition  of  the  Church  of  the  Exile.'  So 
virtually  Theodoret,  and  after  him  '  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Spain ' 
referred  to  l)y  lUn  E*ra.  This  acute  commentator  has  himself  no 
objection  ;  'we  may  say  that  they  were  uttered  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  '  (B'llM  nna).  So,  too,  Kimchj.  This  is  merely  to  save 
the  current  orthodox  theory. 


NOTS  \  p.  i6j. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however  (see  p.  1 18,  on  Ps.  Ixxxix.),  that  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  was  written  during  the  troubles  under 
Artaxerxes  Oclms.  Ps.  !i.  can  easily  find  a  home  in  the  same  period, 
like  Ps.  cxxx. ;  fZ'.  ig,  so  may  allude  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
walls  wliicli  was  probably  a  part  of  the  cruel  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  Jews  for  their  revolt.  The  date  here  proposed  seems  to 
me  clearly  the  best  for  Isa.  Ijciii.  7  &c.,  but  I  hesitate  somewhiH 
with  regard  to  Ps.  li. 

Note  •,  p.  1 63. 

See  my  commentary.  Note  also  that  if  i\'jiiV^  in  Ixv.  a  be  cor- 
rect, it  su^ests  connecting  this  psalm  with  the  neighbouring  6znd 
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psalm  (in  c.  i  of  which  'l  may  have,  as  here,  an  ethics)  meaiung — 
see  Delitzsch), 

Note  "■,  p.  163. 

The  views  of  spiritual  religion  are  developed  beyrnid  the  average 
pre-Exile  standaid  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  7  and  Mai.  i.  11,  both  post-Exile). 
Note  also  the  pamlleliam  between  »»,  2,  3  and  Ps,  1.  14,  15.  Tho- 
luclt  remarks,  '  Havid  names  the  two  sacrifices  of  the  pious  which 
aic  dcnianded  in  Ps.  1.' 

Note",  p.  ifij.  ■ 

(Pa.  Ixv.  not  pre-Exilc.)  Many  MSS.  of  Sept.  (with  Complut. 
and  Aid.  editions)  prefix  uk5i(    Itpi/iimt  uni  'Iefc<n^\  to'i  Aaw  ■u/k 

vapoiKiav,  OTf  iiitWou  fKTrnptvcrdai.      ThlB   shows  US   how  tO  CXplatH 

the  use  of  prophets'  names  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  headings ;  they 
arc  chiefly  symbols  of  a  pciiod.  Kimchi  also  interprets  this  psalm 
of  the  Return.    Corap.  the  Greek  heading  of  Ps.  IxxL 

Note  *,  p.  T63.  _ 

Post-Exile  chaTaeteristics  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  ate  in  «P.  1-4,  8,  the  invita- 
tion to  the  nations  to  prai.'se  Jehovah  ;  in  v.  fi,  the  dtdaclic  view  of 
history  ;  in  w.  10-12,  the  retrospect  of  the  Exile  (cf.  Pas.  cxxit. 
and  exxix.) ;  in  vv.  13-15,  18,  19,  legalism. 

Note  ',  pt  163.  I 

It  is  strange  that  Theodore  did  not  notice  this  ;  he  explains 
Ps.  xlvii.  as  if  Maccabiean.  Eichhorn  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
According  to  hira,  the  psalm  celebrates  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to 
the  city  of  David-  But  the  '  going  up '  of  the  arlt  is.  in  fact,  in  Ps,  xlvii. 
6  a  symbolic  expression  for  the  'return  of  Jchovnh  '  to  the  (second) 
temple.  Notice  the  phrase  '  Abrahani'sGod  '  in  Ps.  xlvii  10.  There 
IB  no  sure  reference  to  Abraham  in  the  whole  of  the  pre-Exile 
poetry-  and  prophecy. 

Note  f,  p.  164.  j 

Ewald  and  Lagarde  long  ago  convinced  mcthat  Isa.  xii.,  which  is 
evidently  a  fragment  of  n  psalm  (and  that  by  no  means  an  original 
psalm),  was  not  written  by  Isaiah.  The  latter  critic,  as  we  have  scc« 
(p.  31).  refers  it  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  second  Icmple. 
Of  course,  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  might,  nevertheless,  be  of  the  ix-riod 
mentioned  above,  to  which  Ewald  refers  tliem.  Vet  I  i-entarc 
to  lejoct  this  view  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text.    It  should  be 
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added  thnt  Perovne  extends  the  Sennacherib  Tefcrenee  to  all  the 
three  psalms,  and  tliat  Lagarde  admits  it  for  Ps.  xlvi.  (he  thinks  that 
IninUiiuel=He£ekii;Lh,  cf.  Ps.  xlvi.  S,  is). 


Note  ^,  ^.  164. 

•Later  age'  For  Hitzig's  theory  that  these  two  psalms  were 
occasioned  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Syro-Isractitish  assault  ii\xm 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  vi.  5)  is  inconsistent  with  the  mi.\cd  character  of 
the  Immanucl- prophecy,  for  which  the  circumstances  of  tlic  time 
amply  account.  The  Jehoshaphat  theory  (■comp.  note",  p.  log) 
mentioned  by  Calvin,  once  favoured  by  He  Wette,  and  adopted  (for 
PfiS.  xlvii.  Juid  xlviii.)  by  Hengsienberg  and  (for  ail  three  pialins)  by 
Oelitzsch,  has  against  it,  (1)  that  It  leans  solely  on  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chron.  XX.)  ;  (2)  that  even  according  to  Chron.  the  allied  forces  did 
not  actually  tlireaten  JerusalL-m  ;  and.  (3)  that  thetiC  psalms  harcstriking 
poinU  of  contact  v,-ith  Isai-ih.  To  the  last  objection  I>elit**i;h  replies 
that  Vi.  xlvi.  is  not  an  echo  but  a  prelude  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  liut  when 
two  UTitin^<i  are  parallel,  the  one  a  ptophcc}'  and  the  other  a  poem, 
the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  the  former  is  the  original. 

Note  ",  p.  164. 

Probably  the  editor  has  substituted  '  Elohim '  for '  Yahveh  ; '  see 
Ps.  cxiii.  3. 

Note  ",  p.  165. 

Comp,  Ps,  ii.  J,  '  the  kings  of  the  earth '  (at  least,  if  the  psalm  be 
held  to  refer  imaginatively  to  the  Hczekian  age). 

Note",  p.  165, 

So  Hengsienberg  and  DelitzKch.  It  is  against  this  view,  in  my 
own  judgment,  that  Ps.  Ixxv.  alludes  (see  note  '')  to  the  Song  of 
Haniiah,  and  Ps.  Ixxvi.  to  the  Song  in  Kx.  xv.,  the  former  of  which  i* 
(see  p.  57,  note  •)  probably,  and  the  latter  almost  certainly  (see  p.  31) 
post-Exile.  (I  doubt  whether  Dilimann's  view  of  Ex.  xv.  1-18  can 
be  juslilied — that  an  old  song  from  the  Mosaic  age  was  developed 
subsequently,  but  not  so  late  as  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 
into  a  great  lesLal  ode.) 

Note  p,  p.  165, 
Ps.  Ixxv.  2  (?),  cf.  Isa.  XXX.  2;, 

..      «      MV.  31, 
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Ps.  Ixxvi.  12  fsilD).  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13, 
»      .1      rj  ("vra'l.  „     „     xviii.  5, 
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The  description  in  Ixxvi.  4-;  suggests  the  overthrow  of  Senna- 
cherib (as  described  in  Isaiah's  prophecies),  though  a  touch  is  bor- 
rowed  from  the  account  of  the  catastrophe  of  Pharaoh  (Ex.  xv.  19). 
But  these  overthrows  were  regarded  as  typical  specimens  of  the 
working  of  Him  who  'alone  doeth  great  wonders'  (Ps.  cxxxvi,  4, 
10-18,  Isa.  xliii.  17). 

Note  \  p.  165. 

Theodoret  states  that  he  found  this  heading  'in  some  copies,' 
though  not  in  ihe  Hexapla.  It  is,  in  fact,  omitted  in  Cod.  Sin.,  as 
also  the  similar  one  of  Ps.  Ixxx.  That  'the  Assyrian'  is  to  be  taken 
literally  (in  spite  of  Hitzig)  must  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  no 
other  titles  in  SepL  point  as  late  as  the  Syrian-Greek  period,  and 
that  Theodore  and  Theodoret  (like  Rashi  afterwards)  explain  this 
psalm  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (because  of  r*!'.  3,  4).  Observe  in 
passing  that  while  Theodore  takes  a  similar  view  of  Ps.  Ijocv.,  Theo- 
doret regards  this  psalm  as  s|>okcn  in  the  person  of  tlie  captives  at 
Babylon. 

Note*,  p.  166. 

Reading  "itSS  (see  my  crit.  note,  and  ci.  Baethgen, _/aAri. / /«>/. 
TIkoL,  iS8i  :  Lagarde,  MUlhfUun^n,  ii.  378),  Comp,  Ps.  Ixxv.  5# 
(thus  corrected)  with  i  Sam.  ii.  tb^  ^a. 


Note",  p.  166. 

We  might  compare,  for  Ps.  Ixxvi.,  the  prayer  ascribed,  with  great 
psychological  fitness,  lo  Judai,  before  the  great  battle  of  Adasa  ('on 
the  Judican  watershed,  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  *)  in  i  Mace, 
vii.  40-43  {cf.  3  Mace.  xv.  22),  which  refers  to  2  Kings  xix.  35 
{=Isa.  xxxvij,  36), 

Note  \  p.  166. 

Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek  antiquity  regarded  poetry  as  a  direct 
divine  gift.  Cf.  Pind.,  Pytk.  iv.  (end),  rfl^f  wayaf  &tip^oviv¥  iwiwt. 
An  encomium  like  Ps.  xlv,  may  far  more  fitly  be  compansl  in  its  spirit 
with  Pindar's  odes  than  M'ith  Theocritus's  idylls.  Its  subject  is  not 
merely  the  king's  prosperity,  but  the  love  of  God  to  him  ;  atid  this 
poet,  like  Pindar,  means  what  he  says. 
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Note  \  p.  166. 

Apart  from  the  other  difficulties  of  the  old  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion, it  was  contrary  to  the  ideal  of  an  Israclitish  king  to  ride  upon 
a  horse.  See  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  Psalms  of  Sol.  xvii.  37.  Dr.  Westcotl 
says  that  Ps.  xlv,  is  not  quoted  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  Hel).  i.  7,  8. 
Jtut  Rev.  V!.  a,  at  any  rate,  alludes  to  Ps.  xlv.  5,  6.  Theodore  is 
one  of  those  who  adopt  the  Messianic  explanation. 

Note  ',  p.  167. 

In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  work  on  the  Psalms,  Ewald 
only  ventured  to  maintain  that  some  king  of  N.  Israel  must  be 
meant ;  in  the  thirds  he  selected  Jeroboam  li.  Upon  HiU.ig's  view 
see  further  my  Commentary,  p.  123,  and  note  that  no  member  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  bears  a  name  compounded  with  Baal.  His  son 
is  »Aoram ;  his  daughter  kihsdyah  or  AihaXyahu. 

Note'*,  p.  167. 

Cf.  I  Chron.  xxiii.  g,  '  the  instruments  which  I  made  (said  IJavid) 
to  praise  therewith  ;'  Neh.  xii.  36.  Remomberinj;  this,  perhapB,  our 
old  dramatist,  George  Fcele,  gives  David  an  ivory  iute  1 

N<yrE  ■■,  p.  167. 

Notice  that  the  custom  of  adorning  the  houses  of  the  rich  with 
ivory  had  become  general  in  the  time  uf  Jeroboam  II.  {Am.  iii.  5, 
vi.  4,  and  comp.  I's.  xlv.  9,  Cant.  vii.  5).  Ahab*s  ivory  palace 
(1  Kings  xxii.  39)  was  doubtless  unique. 

Note',  p.  167. 

■  An  analogous  production.'  Read  both  poems  ajfsin,  and  then 
judge  if  the  phrase  be  inappropriate.  But  even  the  ctjmparisun  of 
UJQgle  passages  will  help  much.  Thus  compare  f.  3  of  the  psalm 
with  chap.  V-  £3  :  v.  4  with  iii.  8  ;  y.  8  with  viii.  13  ;  v.  9  with  iv.  14, 
viL  5  ;  V.  14  with  iv.  7,  v,  i(>  ;  v.  16  with  i,  4,  &c.  An  additional 
argument  is  based  on  the  Aramaic  colouring  of  both  poems  (but  see 
appendix).  Kuenen  (//if/,  krit.  Onderzofk,  iii.  3S6,  cf.  Kdighn  of 
Itrati,  i.  37,i)  thought  that  both  may  have  coniK  from  one  author — 
must  have  come  from  the  ^.-ime  age  (that  of  Jeroboam  11.),  Why 
should  not  Ps.  xlv.  have  been  written  on  occasion  of  Jeroboam's 
marriage?  Wliy  not,  if  we  approach  Ps.  xlv.  with  the  preconceived 
opinion  that  the  Song  of  Songs  in  iis  prestnt  Jorm  is  a  pre-Exilic 
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work  ?  But  is  it  such  ?  I  have  long  hoped  to  discuss  this  question 
in  a  fitting  place,  and  SO  to  redeem  the  promise  made  in  Joi  and 
Solomon  in  18S7. 

Note  '.  p.  167. 

Giesebitchi  thinks  that  Ps.  xlv.  19  a  '  dranuttic  lyric '  by  a  post- 
ExJle  poet,  who  was  caught  by  the  romantic  tendency  of  his  time 
(attested  by  the  Song  of  Songs)  to  idcati?^  Solomon  and  his  coun 
(Stade's  Zeituhrift,  1S81,  p.  318).  I  could  almost  as  soon  beliere 
thai  Theocriius's  17th  idyll  wa>.  the  work  of  a  Greek  eoniemporary  of 
Horace.   But  I  welcome  Giesebrecht's  adhesion  to  a  post- Exile  date. 

Note  ",  p.  16  S. 

The  idealisms  of  Ps.  xlv.  ^-8  remind  us  indeed  of  laaiah,  but  the 
Messianic  world-empire  is  not  so  pronkinent  in  Ps.  slv.  a^  in  Fs.  iKxii. 
'  Thy  fellows '  in  p.  8  are  independent  kings,  though  less  might]'  ones 
than  Ptoiemy.  The  psalm  begins  and  ends  as  an  encomium,  VcrsciS 
corresijoiids  to  ;<.  3  :  it  is  the  natural  close  of  ^uch  a  poem  (contrast 
Ps,  xviii.  50,  and  cf.  i'indar,  end  of  third  and  fourth  P>ihians), 
The  writer  hopes  by  his  '  work  '  (iroi'if^i)  to  hand  down  the  memory 
of  the  king  to  distant  ages.  (T  cannot  sec  with  Smend  that  the] 
speaker  is  the  Jewish  Church.) 

Note  '^\  p.  168. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  did  not  descend 
from  a  long  line  of  kings  (see  v.  17).  But  if  Theocritus  in  his 
yanegyric  can  s])cak,  of  that  king's  fathers,  so  can  the  Hebrew  poet. 

Note  '"',  p.  1 68. 

14.  xvii.  1 1 2-1 14  (cf.  Id.  xiv.  6a  .Src.),  Calverley's  version,  which 
in  I.  I  omits  'of  Dionysos.'  The  whole  of  thb  idyll  of  Theccritux 
deserves  to  be  read  both  for  its  parallels  and  for  its  contrasts  to  the 
pRalm.  See  also  the  close  of  Callimachus's  hynm  to  7*us,  who,  myt^ 
the  poet,  gircs  to  all  kings,  but  to  none  so  much  as  '  to  our  ruler' 
(cf.  Ps.  xlv.  8,  '  above  thy  fellovrs '). 

Note  "*,  p,  168. 

GratJ;  thinks  th-it  Philomctor  (b.c.  181^146},  not  Philadelphas 
(n.c.  285-247).  was  the  patron  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (cf.  Javish  Quarterly  RezHcw^  Oct.  1890,  p.  196).  Bw  t^ 
statement  in  the  text  seems  to  me  probable  enough. 
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Note  ••,  p.  169. 

At  first,  for  instance,  by  De  Wette.  He  followed  Augusti,  who 
thought  of  Mordecai  as  the  author  and  Xerxes  (AhasiieniK)  as  the 
royal  hero  of  ihe  poem.  Comp,  p.  10a  with  Esth.  ii.  9,  17.  It  is 
possible,  loo,  that  '  lord  of  kings '  in  the  Phtenician  inscription  of 
Eshmunaiar  (line  iS)  refers,  not  to  any  rcrsian  king,  'bm  to  one  of 
the  early  Ptolemies,  and  certain  that  this  is  the  case  in  Cyprian  in- 
scriptions nnd  in  th:it  of  Ma'siib  (cf.  Ganneau,  Hfvut  arehi^.,  1885 
^1),  p.  384,  and  Berger,  R.  a.,  i88j  (2),  pp.  6-8). 


Note  ",  |>.  169. 

The  apotheosis  of  the  Jung  of  Egypt  began  at  his  coronition. 
A&  Syncniutj  says,  he  was  'a  god  who  was  raised  aft^  death  to  the 
rank  of  %  superior  god'  {Dt  Prov.  \.  5,  quoted  by  Wiedemann). 
Theocritus's  17th  Idyll  may  be  artificial  as  a  Greek  poem,  but  it 
accurately  reflects  Egyptian  sentimenL  On  the  slele  of  Pithom  we 
read,  'The  living  Honis,  the  victorious  child  ....  the  son  of  Ra, 
the  lord  of  diadems,  Ptolemy,  living  like  Ra  eternally.'  Arainoc, 
too,  is  diessed  as  a  goddess,  and  identitied  with  <th«  mighty  Isit^, 
the  great  Hathor '  (Naville,  The  Store  City  0/  PUkom,  pp.  t6,  17). 
Klsewhere,  too,  we  find  references  to  'the  god' ^Philade]phus)  and 
*  the  gods  Adetphoi  *  (^Recvrds  of  tht  Past,  iv.  ji,  jc,  76).  No  Jew 
could  have  tolerated,  much  less  adopted,  such  phraseology  (sec  Tsa. 
xiv.  1J-I5)  with  my  commenttry) ;  the  Phtcnicians  wi-re  luss  par- 
titular  (InscT.  of  Ma'sCib,  h'ncs  7,  8).  Even  the  Hellenizt;d  Judaism 
of  '  Amtc:is'  recognizes  'one  only  tnie  God,'  and  Philo,  speaking  of 
a  king,  says  that  he  is  humnn  in  his  m'ma,  though  in  his  rank  '  lifse 
the  supreme  God '  (.Vlangcy,  ii.  673,  top).  'Phe  author  of  Wisdom 
(xiv,  16-ao)  expressly  reprobates  the  e\il  Egyptian  custom,  and  we 
know  the  storm  evoked  by  the  scif-deification  of  Cali^pjia.  1  admit 
that,  from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  Ih.  Wcstcott's  censure 
of  the  langURgL*  of  Theocritus  may  be  too  severe  {The  EpistUt  0/ 
Sl./okn.  p.  256).  WTiat  Josejibus  says  of  Demetrius  might  fairly  be 
applied  to  any  Egyptian  king,  nfiHrv  hroOiuu'  tn>x*  napU  roii:  tv 
iraOoim.  If  the  Nile  river  might  be  divinized,  why  not  also  he  upon 
whom  devolved  the  maintenance  of  a  just  system  of  im'galion? 
And  Philadclphus  was,  as  we  know,  in  a  special  &ensc  an  ehtpy<T^, 
But  from  the  severely  raonothei.'^tic  Jewish  point  of  view,  to  represent 
this  king,  or  any  king,  as  (iod,  was  im|KJssible  (Zcch.  sii.  8  is  no 
proof  to  tht  contrary}.  And  even  orthodox  Christian  expositors, 
while  rendering  D'hSk  ^KOS  ■  ihy  throne,  O  God '  (v.  j),  felt  the 
difficulty  of  the  cupressinn  as  interpreters  though  not  as  do^>^\U>.\c:. 
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theologians.  Theodoret,  for  instance,  noticed  how  thoroughly  human 
ihc  whole  picture  in  Pa.  xlv.  was,  and  had  nothing  l>ctier  to  say  on 
V.  ja  than  this  ;  '  Inasmuch  as  the  earlier  description  was  loo  Jowly 
for  the  divine  dignity  [of  Christ],  he  fitly  teaches  us  by  these  words 
that  He  is  God  and  an  everksting  King,  and  neither  had  a  beginning 
nor  shall  ha™  an  end.'  I>r.  VVestcott,  too  <on  Hch.  i  &%  fcc-ls  the 
same  difficulty,  and  actually  insists  on  going  back  to  Dodcrlein 
(1779),  and  rendering  'Thy  throne  is  God."  I  have  rt-ad  the  Cam- 
bridge professor's  note  and  also  the  privately  circulated  tract  by 
Dr.  Hort,  which  advocates  the  same  \-iew,  with  surprise  and  regret. 
This  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  of  the  Greek  version  is  in- 
admissible (cf.  Driver,  Ud'rnv  Tensfs,  ed.  a,  p.  2S6}.  None  of  the 
instances  quoted  to  justify  it  are  in  point  ;  exegesis  condemns  it  un- 
hesitatingly. *Thy  throne  is  God's  throne'  is,  of  course,  a  possible 
sentence,  though,  as  the  style  of  our  poet  is  so  simple,  we  should 
have  expected  '  Thou  sittest  beside  Vahvch  on  his  throne,"  or  the 
like.  But  'Thy  throne  is  God'  (i.e.  belongs  to  the  class  of  divine 
bdags)  is  not  possible  ;  it  would  contradict  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
psalmists  that,  not  the  temple,  not  Jerusalem,  not  any  created  object, 
was  the  true  safeguard  of  Israel,  hut  the  Lord  Jehorah  (cf.  Jer.  xvii, 
12,  13,  where  the  tnie  sanctuary  is  stated  to  he  Jehovah).  The 
Rev.  Vers,  of  Heb.  i.  &  is  therefore  more  correct  than  Dr.  West- 
cott's  version  ;  the  Sept.,  like  the  Targum,  supposes  a  transition  in 
V.  1  from  the  king  to  Jehovah.  But  the  critical  editor  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  bound  either  to  read  n'O'  for  D'n^K  (rrn*  had,  it  is  conjectured, 
been  misread  ninV,  with  Gicscbrecht  and  othcrSv  or  to  follow  BickcU, 
as  I  have  done  in  my  commentary.  Giescbrecht's  proposition  i« 
ingenious,  but  his  Hebrew  does  not  please  my  ear;  it  is  bald,  and 
exhausts  an  important  detail  too  soon.  But  the  sense  either  way  is 
the  same. 

Note  ",  |,.  169. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  Persian  and  Greek  stncreigns 
are  deicribed  tn  Babylonian  inscriptions  as  grateful  worshipped  of 
Marduk.  An  inscription  of  Antiochus  Soter,  dated  b.c.  359,  ts 
quoted  in  Hommel's  Gesck.  Babyhmens  und  Aisyri<nsy  ppi  79>-794a 
and,  wliat  is  more  interesting  for  us,  a  terra-cotta  cylinder  is  extant 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  in  538  and 
in  general  of  the  policy  of  Cyrus  {sec  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon.yiWrwn/  <>f 
R.  A.  S.,  Jan.  18S0,  pp.  70-97).  I  have  already  entered  into  this 
subject,  and  will  only  now  say  that  it  appears  unsafe  to  maintain, 
on  the  ground  of  this  inscription,  cither  that  Cyru.*  was  a  pol>-theist, 
or  that,  if  a  Mazdayasnian,  his  religion  was  to  him  a  purely  nationail 
matter,  so  that  he  could  afford  a  disdainful  tolerance  for  the  gods  of 
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inferior  nations.  I  think  that  he  was  in  some  sense  a  grateful  wor- 
shipper of  Marduk,  or  rather  of  the  'god  of  heaven,'  whose  highest 
tuiine  was  Ahum  Mazda,  but  who  might  also  tie  csXieA.  either  Marduk 
or  Jfhovah.  Prof,  Saycc  regards  the  religious  eulogy  of  Cjtus  in 
the  cylinder- inscription  as  '(he  flattery  exacted  by  a  successful  con- 
queror '  {//iHert  Ltefurti,  p.  86).  I  think  myself  that  the  inscription 
truthfully  represent-!  Habylonian  scniitnent,  and  enables  us,  compar- 
ing weU-known  passagcj;  in  the  Second  Isaiah,  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  Cyrus.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Hebrew  references  to  Cyrus,  and,  I  ask  pennission  to  add,  to  Ps.  jdv., 
we  must  remember  that,  not  only  in  the  religion  of  Jehovah  but  in 
those  of  Marduk  and  of  Zeus,  there  was  a  nearly  coniemporary 
iendenc>'  to  universalize  the  conception  of  the  Deity.  Now  if  Cjrus 
was  a  Mazda  ya-'iniaii  lie  would  have  a  special  interest  in  the  religions 
of  Israel  and  the  Chaldxans,  and  in  the  restoration  of  their  temples. 
And  again,  if  Ptolemy  appreciated  the  width  of  Jewish  thcisiri,  we 
are  no  longer  forced  to  accoant  for  his  kindness  to  the  Jew.-!  solely 
from  ixjlitical  mntives.  In  this  connexion  the  views  of  'Aristcas* 
may  deserve  attention  (ed.  M.  Schmidt,  Mcix'a  Archh,  i.  255,  256). 

Note  •''',  p.  169. 

Jos.,  Ant,  xi.  8,  s,  cT.  the  Talmudic  story  in  Yoma,  690  (Wiinsclie, 
/Vf  hah.  Talmudy  i.  374).  We  also  read  in  Talmudic  legends  of  a 
Csssar  Antoninus  who  was  a  proselyte.  Pre-Maccabcean  Judat.sm  c^in 
hardly  liavc  been  less  ready  to  believe  the  best  of  worthy  rulers. 

Note  '',  p.  170. 

Persian  seriousness  was  conspicuously  wanting  in  Philftd«lphus. 
But  one  of  those  moral  errors  with  which  he  is  most  often  reproached 
— his  second  marriage  with  hia  .sister — would  not  be  recognized  as 
such  from  a  Persian  any  more  than  from  an  Egyptian  or  from  an 
ancient  Semitic  point  of  view  (see  Spiegel,  Eran.  AltcrthHrnskuitde, 
iii.  678  ;  Ebers,  Durek  Gosen  sum  Sinai,  ed.  1,  p.  S3;  Robertson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Arabia,  p,  162  :  cf.  Gen.  xi.  19), 
The  pseiido-.-\ris[eas  (about  300  B.c.)  tacitly  condones  the  act,  while 
the  psL-udo-Phflcrylidcs  (first  century  .vn.)  forbids  such  a  marriage. 
Tim  variety  of  view  is  intelligible  enough.  The  former,  who  lived 
under  a  Ptolemy,  knew  the  Egyptian  theory  that  such  marriages  pre- 
served the  purity  of  the  divine  royal  race  ;  the  latter,  who  lived 
prolxibly  under  Tiberius,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  moral  pro- 
test against  heathen  corruption.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  dogma- 
ti^e  as  to  the  tine  which  the  psalmist  would  have  taken  had  he  wtiU«\ 
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a  little  later.    At  any  rate,  he  would  have  severely  rcprehertded  the 
murder  of  NicocI(!S  and  the  execution  of  the  nephew  of  Antigonus. 

NoteJU,  p.  170. 

h  would  be  not  unnaiUTal  in  the  Greek  age  to  use  '  Asshur '  as 
an  c<]uiv;i]ent  for  'Syria'  (cf.  note  on  ]*s.  Ixxxiii,  9).  In  the  above 
conjecture  1  assume  that  Isa.  xix.  18-35  '*'*'^''  ^T'tten  in  the  time  <rf 
I'toleniy  Lagi,  and  request  readers  of  The  Prophcciet  of  Fsniak  to 
record  [his  as  my  present  conclusion.  If  the  passage  is  (as  I  have 
admitted)  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  prophecy,  and  later  prophetic 
writing  delights  in  the  circumstantial  alylc,  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  refer  the  verses  to  the  Greek  age?  J 

Note"*,  p.  17a.  I 

Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  2,  5  ;  cf.  4,  i.  GratK  {GesehieAte,  ii.  a,  p.  s^a)  re-  ] 
jecis  Eleazar,  because  derived  from  Ihc  letter  of  '  Aristcas,' whidi,  I 
however,  he  seems  to  hring  down  loo  lain:.  J 

NoTK  ",  p.  171. 

Vatkc  explained  the  psalm  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  (the  least 
likely  of  all  pereons  to  be  idealized  by  a  Jew).  He  also  discorers 
imitations  of  Homeric  phrasca  (see  his  Life  by  BcntxVe,  pp.  551, 
35s),  precisely  as  Gratz  finds  Theocrilean  phmses  and  imnges  in  the 
Song  of  Songs.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  believe  in  a  Hebrew  parallel 
to  l-alin  Alexandrinism  {cf.  Momm^cii,  Jtvmt,  iv.  609).  The  psalm 
is  thoroughly  Oriental  in  phrase  and  imagery. 

Note™™,  p.  171. 

This  objection  has  been  raised  by  S.  Weissmann  in  connexion 
with  a  similar  theory  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 

Note"",  p.  172.  1 

See  So/crim,  i.  8,  with  Joel  Miillcr's  note ;  and  comp.  Grate,  - 
CtschUhte  dff  Judfn,  iii.,  ed.  4,  p.  578  ;  Frankcl,  VorttuJuH  su  4tr 
Sefifuagiifa,  p.  (Ji .  The  notice  in  So/trim,  /.r.,  describes  the  *day" 
of  the  Greek  translation  an  'a  hard  day  for  Israel,  like  (hat  on  which 
Israel  made  the  calf.'  In  A/i/^.  Taatiith  (bisi  chapter)  the  8th  day) 
of  Tebelh  is  indicated  as  a  fast-day  for  this  calamity.  \\  was  pro- 
bably appointed  out  of  opposition  to  the  Alc^andrian  fcsU\a1  day 
spoken  of  by  Philo  t^Vit.  Mosis,  ii.  140,  Mangey). 
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NOTE"»,  p,   173. 

So  Symmachus,  ^fta.  <;s  tov  iytLmj^av.  Jerome,  'canticum 
amanlissinii.'  Euseliiiis  of  Ciesarea  {E(/ffj;.  Pmpk.  iv.  12)  compares 
Ps.  Ixvii,  13  (Sept.))  <i  /JautAcus  Twc  ^.To^^ttiF  T«u  li-ycunjTou  (where 
^  dyajT.  =  Israel,  cf.  Jer.  xi.  15),  explaining  lioth  passages  of  Christ. 
Aquila,  howo'er,  has  ^/m  irpoa-^iAt'as ;  and  so  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
Dyseriiick  ('love- song'}. 

NoTEPP,  p.  173. 
TT  is  also  a  title  of  Solomon  in  the  Talmud  {MenaAMoth,  53)- 

Note  1%  p.  173. 

There  are  reasons  enough  for  not  following  Simon  or  the  collector 
in  his  view  of  Ps.  xlv.  Two  more  may  be  added,  \^^.,  (1)  that  in  the 
traditional  songs  of  David  (Ps.  xviii.,  2  Sam.  xxii.  i,  xxiii.  7)  the 
idealized  hero  spealcs  in  his  own  {nerson,  and  (?)  tliat  this  p>^alm, 
according  to  its  natural  meaning,  icft.-rs  to  a  contemporary  king, 
■whom,  together  with  his  consort,  the  poet  desires  to  propitiate 
(comp.  on  Ps.  txxii.). 

NoTK  ",  p,  174, 

'  It  may  be  truly  asserted  tliat  his  (Alexander's)  was  the  first 
of  the  great  tnonaichiea  founded  in  Asia  that  opened  a  prospect 
of  progressive  improvement,  and  not  of  contimul  degradation  to  its 
subjects;  it  was  the  first  Ihw  contained  any  element  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progress.'    Thirlwall,  Hislory  aj  Greea,  vii  11 1. 


NorE  •*,  p.  174. 

One  small  point  remains.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  was  Ps.  xlv. 
placed  where  it  now  stands?  Partly,  it  would  seem,  because  of  the 
external  similarity  between  xHv.  5a  nnd  xlv.  ya.  Such  a  reason  docs 
not  appeal  at  all  to  modern  minds,  but  the  truth  in  criticism  issome- 
time:i  most  unmodern.  Dclili'.sch  and  Curnill  may  have  sought  to 
prove  loo  much  with  regard  to  catchwords,  but  they  have  at  least 
shown  that  ancient  editors  and  arrangers  were  often  partly  influenced 
by  !tuch  external  n)inuti%.  I  will  add  th.it  it  is  likely  tliai  p.  ;  was 
already  mutilated  when  the  snd  Hook  was  collected. 


LECTURE   V. 

/  call  upon  him  who  is  to  be  praised,  upon  Jehovah  ;  so  am  I 
saved  from  mine  enemies. — Ps.  xviii.  4. 

But  thou  art  tfie  Holy  One,  enthroned  upon  the  praises  of  Israel. 
— Ps.  xxii.  4, 


LECTURE  V. 


Part  I.  — The  earliest  of  ihc  minoi  Piwllers.  — Neccsdly  nf  tcttifvg  ihc  bind- 
ings cvi;ii  heix:  by  iheir   ci)ni[iotihilily   with  hlsloty. — Ewald't   cuncliuiun   thaX 
fuuriGCD  psnims  tiHid    psalni-ftnginenis  nrc  Davidic— CriiiclMn  of  this   theory. 
EwuLil's  imi^crftxt  graJ4|>  uf  the  bUlDrical  principle  of  dirvclupmcni.    Church- 
hymnFi  net  pcissble  in  the  tirav  uf  David  ur  tvvn  uf  Isiiali.     David  a  gift«d 
muHicJaji  %nii   ]>ocl,  but   best   Vnowa  in  the  age  ■>(  Amos  by  hU  tcculur  p>«Iiy. 
That  lie  may  liavc  cnni|)05c(l  rcligiouei  sings,  chough  nai  in  ihc  »iylc  of  out 
pisdniK,   tici^il  not  iliciefucc  I>c  dcntLii.     Aail    il  1*  Iwrdy  puuiblc  (especially 
considcfing  ihai  one  genuine  frngmiml  of  Solomonic  poetry  baa  lumved)  thai 
phrases  oi  wli-olc  veises  o-f  Davidic   otigtfi  mny  havt   |iiisiT<l   into  mmc  <>f  our 
pvilnu,  lij  nt  kiiisi  hftvc  <:xi.Tl<:ii  some  infliiencv  un  ilic  p&ilnii^U,     Of  cuun«,  ihit 
can  only  have  been  veiy  uccasional ;  tlie  lavouitie  *olii  song* 'would  nalimlly 
be  those  inii|iired  by  the  leaching  of  the  higher  prapheis.— Anuiher  (xwrilMliiy. 
The  authors  of  lh«c  oldet  sungs  may  hnve  been  influenced  by  a  f^icat  poet  wh«a 
we  nuty  call  a  second  David,  flni]  tike  a.^siiinption  of  whajc  (.idiicncc  nuka 
vutiouE  phenuniciin.  more  intelligible.     Gifted  he  must  hive  been,  bni   when 
composing  pMilms  for  the  finl  temple,  he  was  bound  to  consider  the  low  Kpiritool 
avcrc^  and   the    loiigb  singing  uf  the   wiirshippeis.  —The  ground    being   tlnu 
clenrcd,  we  can  pioceed  to  lueak  up  B(R>k  I.  Iniu  ^ruup^     We  Mart  from  l"* 
XKxiii..  the  one  nanicless  paaliii  amony  those  headetl  rUdvicl.     Ii  il  an  early  pott- 
Eirilie  OI  X  Maeealxean  psalm  t    The  Initcr  Alternative  is  [treferable  ;  nnd  lince 
thi«  a  not  the   (/iJy  AliiccabKaii  |>saliii   in  Bixik   I.,  fJavfJ  should  probably  be 
restored,  for  which  (here  is  aonic  (Week  aiiihmliy.— And  which  nrc  the  other 
Mnxcalxeon  p^lm^  T    There  it  a  plausible  cai^  for  reckoning  ax  such  Vi-i.  vn., 
xlv,,  svi.,  XX.,  anii  Kxi.     An  examkiaiiDn  of  these  ticems  to  ihow  that,  while  aU 
may  Ih:,  two  (vii.  xi.  and  xxi. )  intul  W  MaccuKntn,  «w  thai  I'd.  KX&iii.  is  pro- 
bably »  rightful  member  of  the  tir»l  '  Davidic '  pxnlm-buok.     Among  the  pMOU 
of  detail  in  the  preceding  eiaminmion,  note  the  disciiwion  of  the  use  of  'Ung' 
for  Mnccflhretui  prince  (hence  a  Fresh  illustration  of  '  Malki-i^cq'). — For  con- 
Veitiencti  lakc  we  next  consider  the  ihicc  fine  nattne-pulms  (viii.,  mx.  1-7,  and 
SAix.,)  which  occur  at  regular  intervals  in  Book  1.     The  second  and  ibiid   of 
iheic  are  xjiecully  connected  by  their  mythic  Imagery,  and  we  naturally  pus 
from  ihese  to  fsi.  xviii.   nnd  xviv.   7-to.  which  have  also  more  or  lea  mythic 
colouring.     Of  all  thete,  the  mo^t  intereslinf;  historically  is  Hs.  Kviii-     Is  lhi>, 
like  Vm.  xix.  ami  xxiv.,  a  conipuMtc  psalm!     If  su,  may  it  conixin  a  Davidic 
clement  7     Kenan  U  of  ilii]  opiniuji:  but  nu  luCTicicnt  rc.Ui>ii  rx'ait  fur  xcparaling 
the  two  ^>a(t»(i(  twopaxii  iliete  bej  of  the  p*alm  Inany  longiniennl.     A[iplyiag 
the  cocDpamiive  method,  wc  can  only  hesitate  between  the  reign  of  Jonah  ancl 
flomc  put  of  the  rcmian  period.     The  rontici  is  here  prcferied,  but  with  tbe 
admiltaon  that  the  taag.  thus  daleil.  cannot  l\a\c  been  urigin;)lly  intended  for  use 
in  the  temple -lie  ivicct  (r>.  51  ■>  |>ri>tjably  a  later  addition).— fn.  axxvi.  iseon- 
aidcred  next  in  orderj  beeaQsc  of  the  limibrity  of  ib  title  to  ibat  of  P*,  cviii. 
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Nothing  however  in  its  c«DtenU  r«inin<]i  im  of  Pa.  xviii.     The  ptalmg  with  which 
it  ma/  lighil)-  be  cotnpnred  belong  to  (he  Peia&n  period. 

1*AKT  II,  — Wc  pass  ici  ihe  firai  large  gTuu)!  of  coanaif  |)ialnis  (I'ls.  iii.-vii., 
iK.~x.iv.,  Kv(i,).  Criticbm  l«ad^  10  the  reiult  thnt  no  mcml>rt  of  ihiigroupcsn 
be  much  earlier  thui  [he  cloie  of  the  Persian  period.  ThoK  in  nhich  the  lone 
is  mcnt  (Icpreueil  ur  agitated  may  lefer  either  to  the  lynnny  of  B.ig(^se^  nr  (o 
thclreuhlei^  under  Atiaien.e*  Ochui.  A  conlinnaiiDn  of  thix  view  aiiscs  frnm 
ihc  title  of  V^  vii.  -The  teeunil  geoup  of  peweeution-psnlmii  may  i>e  niralyted 
into  V»o  minor  Krvuc^  Pb*.  xsii.,  xxxii,  xkkv.,  and  xl.  ij-iS  (^bx.),  with 
which  vrc  mur  connect  Pis.  IxEx.  &nil  Ixxi.,  hare  very  simllai  chAraciemtics,  and 
belling  (with  the  possible  exceplion  of  [he  Imitalive  psalms  kxxi.,  xt.  lj-18.  and 
Ixxi.]  to  the  same  period,  vii  thai  which  prceeiled  Neheminh's  tint  Journey  to 
Jerunkin.  The  tecoiK)  raiuur  punp  cvnlnini)  Pn.  xxvt.,  nxvii,  7-i4'  xwiii.. 
xxxviil,  uuiix..  JiU.  These  all  Wong  10  the  liter  pcrsccuiion-periix!  tefcircd  10 
above.  Fkhd  Fs.  uli.  (the  \!M  in  Donk  I.)  wc  have  {<•  maW  oni  way  backvard 
to  V%.  v.,  which,  from  a  critical  pnint  of  view,  is  the  last  nf  the  temple -songs.  A 
(litci<'^'>ici>  of  vitrinux  ptiilms,  alt  (as  it  appeals)  of  the  PelManag«,  fnllowo.  First. 
Pa.  ■!.  t-is  (iiDothcr  'new  Ming.'  cf.  Isa.  xllL  10);  ncti,  Pb.  1x1.  (which  m 
partly  pariLllei),  Pk.  xvxvii.  {xn  Alphabetic  psAlm,  like  ?<«.  nyv.  snd  xixiv. ),  and 
lTss.  Jtkv.,  JTiixiv.,  xirxii.  (»  triad  of  ■  longs  of  rielivcrinec  '(.  Then  liy  nn  ewy 
nsition  we  pau  to  the  'Cae»t-p«tlms'(xv.,Kxiv.  t-6,  >.xvii,  1^,  xxiii.  cf.  c.  5 
udlxi.  i).  TTieilidnciicliiemcni,  Ps.  xix.  8-15.15  the  only  Dnvidic  peolni  which 
remains.  Hmw  rividly  il  descries  (he  devoiii  churchmen  nf  ihc  Persian  and  the 
Creek  age  I  Pss.  i.  .tnd  ii.  are  without  a  heading  ;  they  are  the  limihle  gale  of 
the  Pwher.  Inicmal  evidence  shows  that  Ps.  ii.  is  of  the  pojt- Exilic  and  miMl 
prnliably  of  ihe  (pre-Mnccabtran)  Greek  periwt.  Il  may  he  viewed  d^nn  irIealiEed 
historical  piciure  wiih  a  strong  eschntological  linge.  The  writer  ihrnwi  himself 
baeic  into  the  age  of  David  or  Soloman.  lie  ii  more  of  a  prophet  than  an 
hUlorian,  but  nho  a,  great  lyiic  ^<A.  Ps.  i.  i&  often  said  to  be  prc-JcicmiAn,  uti 
BCCmim  of  a  parftllelism  bciweeti  v.  3  and  Jci.  iTii.  8-  Olijectiims  lo  this  view. 
The  puiltn  n  at  any  rate  pre-M.icrjibaMn.  It  has  wime  |ii)inl(  in  cnmrn'Oii  wtih 
Ps.  ii.,  hut  the  two  psalms  nrc  nol  on  thi*  nccnunt  clinically  c(inncctc.l.  Pto- 
bnbly  they  arc  nenriy  contemporaneous,  and  certainly  both  are  intrwluciory 
psalmj.  £venif  not  written  as  such,  they  wrrcwell  adapted  to  lalfil  thin  funct jot], 
Ps.  ii.  for  the  fiwl  '  Davidic  '  hymn-btiok,  Ps,  i,  fur  a  large  pre.Mnccahxan  Buuk 
of  Pialms. 


FEUNCCfALNoiES.— Pakv  I.:  LlstsofDnvidic  psalms. — Criticism  of  Kucncn. 
—Was  David  3  prophet  T^Solomonic  frsgnient  in  Kings. —Tcmptc-hynmi  before 
the  Exile. 

Past  II.:  Dale  »f  Isa.  xxxii.  and  xxxiiL 
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THE  EARLIEST  OF  THE  MINOR  PSALTERS. 


In  our  voyage  up  the  stream  of  song  our  last  station  must 
be  made  at  Book  I.,  in  sumc  rc-'spects  the  mont  interesting  as 
it  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  the  minor  Psalters.  AH  the 
psalmK  which  it  contains,  except  !.,  ii.,  and  xxxiii.  (I  do  not 
include  x.  because  of  its  close  connexion  with  ix.),are  directly 
ascribed  in  the  titles  to  David.  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  that 
these  titles  arc  no  more  authoritative  than  those  which  assign 
the  collection  of  sayings  in  the  centre  of  I'roverbs  (x.-xxii.  l6) 
to  David's  keen-witted  successor.  They  do,  indeed,  represent 
an  early  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  Psalter, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  also  represent  an  early  misunder- 
standing of  that  tradition  ;  I  meaji  that  (like  Shir  fiawma' 
'alotli)  the  title  Vdavui  may  have  been  originally  prefixed, 
not  to  the  separate  psalms,  but  only  to  the  collection,  which 
may  therefore  have  contained  some  hymns  which  the  first 
collector  him.sclf  would  nut  have  had  us  a.-icribe  to  David,' 
At  any  rate,  the  traditional  titles  form  no  part  of  the  authentic 
text,''  artd  must  in  each  case  be  tested  by  their  compatibility 
with  the  much  more  secure  hi-^torical  tradition  of  the  life  of 
David.  Ewald,  who  would  willingly  strain  a  point  to  do 
honour  to  the  poet-king,  himself  admit.s  this,  though  not  as 
distinctly  as  one  could  wish.  He  profe-'ises  to  have  gained  a 
clear  view  of  the  character  and  poetic  genius  of  his  hero  from 
the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  finds  that  there  are  fourteen 
psalms  and  fragments  of  psalms  which  are  so  fine  that  none 
but  David  can  have  written  them,  and  which  can  without 
violence  be  attached  to  episodes  or  periods  in  David's  career." 
'  None  but  David.'  '  Can  without  violence.'  Do  you  not  see 
the  inherent  weakness  of  such  arjjuinjj  ?  The  man  of  whom 
we  are  .speaking  was  not  an  isolated  student-poet.     A  child 
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of  the  people,  he  cannot  (if  at  least  we  can  trust  historical 
analogy)  have  had  an  absolutely  unique  talent  of  song.  The 
divine  fire  must  have  passed  from  others  to  him.  and  again 
from  him  to  others.  Why  may  not  successors  of  Da%-id  have 
been  his  equals  in  natural  and  his  superiors  in  spiritual 
capacities?  Admit  this,  and  you  at  once  disengage  the 
criticism  of  the  psalms  from  a  crowd  of  illusions.  You  have 
no  longer  any  interest  in  proving  (contrary  to  all  reasonable 
exegesis)  that  the  circumstances  of  David's  life  are  the  most 
natural  historical  setting  of  the  '  Davidic '  psalms,  nor  that 
this  'man  of  war'  (l  Chron.  xxviii.  3)  was  on  a  higher  spiritual 
level  than  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  You 
will  not,  [  am  sure,  mistake  mc  1  have  said  enough  else- 
where of  the  good  side  of  Kwald's  cx<^csis  and  critical  re- 
arrangement of  the  Psalms,  Ewald  is  my  oldest  teacher  in 
criticism,  but  since  the  publication,  twenty  years  ago,  of  the 
Codsdimst  van  Israel^  I  have  owed  an  equal  debt  to  Kucnen.'' 
That  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  modesty,  is  in 
some  respects  the  greater  historian,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
Not  to  him  can  those  words  of  Dorner,  spoken  of  Mcinrich 
Ewatd,  be  applied,  '  He  fails  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  Old  Testament  religion,  and 
ha-t  not  gra.'^pcd  the  principle  of  historical  development'  It 
is  one  of  the  tasks  of  critical  theology  to  show  that  neither 
Da\nd  himself  nor  the  psalms  lose  even  in  religious  interest 
when  studied  on  sounder  principles  than  Kwald's. 

But  I  speak  lo-day  neither  in  the  name  of  Ewald  nor  in 
that  of  Kucnen,  but  for  myself,  without  Enquiring  who  may 
fiance  to  agree  with  me.  Let  dictionaries  give  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  critical  theories  ;  it  is  for  the  lecturer  to  elucidate 
the  process  of  research  by  frankly  explaining  how  he  came 
to  his  results,  and  so  enabling  the  student  to  sec  with  his 
teacher's  eyes.  Let  this  lecturer  then  say  for  himself  that  he 
cannot  divide  sharply  ibetwcen  the  age  of  David  and  that, 
say,  of  Isaiah.  The  latter  is  no  Christian,  nor  is  the  former 
a  heathen.  It  is  possible,  that  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  more  religious  songs  of  David,  we  might  detect  in 
thcra  some  real  affinities  to  the  religion  of  l.saiah.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  these  affinities  would  have  struck 

'  Nitifiry  9/  Ptclettant  Thetla)^,  K.T.,  Ji.  ^37. 


an  uncritical  observer,  and  above  all  whether  either  David 
(who  was  not  a  church-leader  Hke  Zoroaster)  or  even  Isaiah 
could  have  dreamed  of  church-hymns  such  as  those  contained 
in  the  I'salter."  That  David  was  a  gifted  musician,  is  indeed 
attested,  not  only  by  the  prophet  Amos  (vi.  g,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  Scptuagint),  but  by  one  of  the  very  earliest  historical 
traditions'  (i  Sam.  xvi.  14-23),  and  we  may  assume  that  he 
could  a]so,  like  the  Arab  prince-poet  Imra  al-Kais,  as  a '  sweet 
song-maker'  {2  Sam.  xx'm.  i),  fascinate  his  half- primitive 
people.  His  poetry  would,  of  course,  be  chiefly  occasional  in 
its  character.  The  early  races  quickly  fell  into  the  moods 
of  joy  and  grit^f,  both  of  which  required  the  services  of  the 
poet  ;  but.  .strange  to  .say,  passionately  as  the  Israelites  loved 
dancing  (ct  1  Sam.  xx.  11,  Jer.  xxx.  19.  xxxi.  4),  the  only- 
two  indubitably  Davidic  compositions  are  In  the  elegiac  style 
You  know  them  full  well — one  is  in  2  Sam.  i.  19-27,  the 
other  in  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34.'^  The  latter  may  be  a  fragment  of 
an  impromptti ;  the  former  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  simple  1 
but  exquisite  art  of  early  poesy.  How  soon  they  were  written 
down,  we  cannot  at  present  conjecture/  but  both  were  pro- 
bably preserved  in  a  pre-Exilic  song-book  called  '  The  Hook 
of  the  Upright'  (i.c.  of  Israel).''  But  though  these  may  be  the 
only  authentic  specimens  of  David's  work,  and  his  posthumous 
fame  rested  chiefly  upon  his  secular  poetry  (Am.  vi.  5),  we 
need  not  assume  that  all  his  compositions  had  a  non-religious 
character.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that  when , 
'David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  Jehovah 
with  all  their  might,  and  with  songs  and  with  (divers  musical 
instruments),'  '  some  of  these  songs  had  been  made  for  the  \ 
pur[K3Sf  by  the  poet-king.  Only,  as  critics,  we  cannot  con- 
sistently suppose  that  the  religiou.s  .songs  of  David  (if  there 
were  any)  were  as  much  above  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the 
people  as  the  psalms  which,  I  will  not  say  the  later  Jews,  but 
whicti  EwaEd  or  Hitnig  or  Dclitzsch  would  assign  to  him.  It 
would  be  only  a  step  further  to  accept  the  Christian ization  of  I 
David  in  Browning's  well-known  masterpiece (i'dw/).  Consider, 
moreover,  the  strict  conventionalism  by  which  early  religious 
art  is  controlled.     From  the  point  of  view  of  ttic  history  of 

■  BlecLt't  EinMtiinfr,  ed.  WeUtuuscn  {.iUji),  p.  21&. 

*  1  Sam.  vl.  5  (concctiiK,  with  Klostcrinuui,  after  1  Chron.  xiii.  8). 
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hit,  not  less  than  from  that  of  the  history  of  rclifjlon.  the 
supposition  that  we  have  Davidic  psalms  presents  insuperable 
difficulties.  Even  the  iSth  psalm  must,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Ewald,  be  transferred  to  a  later  poet  than 
David.  This  can,  I  t>e!ieve.  be  positively  decided  by  the 
interna!  evidt;nce.  To  objectors  who  point  me  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  poem  into  the  appendix  to  Samuel '  (see  2  Sara, 
xxii.),  r  reply  that  this  only  proves  that  the  jiocm  was  con- 
jccturally  ascribed  to  the  idealized  David  not  long  before  the 
Exile,  Just  as  Pa  Ixxii.  was  assigned  by  a  still  later  stiidcrt 
to  the  idealized  Solomon. 

Our  result  fully  justifies  what  1  saJd  in  my  5rst  lecture, 
that  the  most  productive  and  spiritually  the  richest  of  the  ages 
of  psalmody  cannot  have  been  the  cirlicst.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether,  considering  how  fond  the  psalmists  are  of 
quotations,  they  may  not  have  preserved  phrases  or  even 
whole  verses  of  Davidic  hymns,  and  whether  the  editors  of 
the  psalms  may  not  in  the  same  conservative  spirit  have  com- 
bined old  Davidic  with  new  and  very' un-Davidic  material.  It 
was  Wilhelm  Vatkewho  first  suggested  this  in  1835.  'Single 
songs,'  he  says,  "may  have  survived  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  in  an  altered  shape  have  pa^^ed  into  our  Hook  of 
Psalms,  or  at  least  have  exerted  an  influence  as  ancient  models,*' 
This  is  barely  possible,  no  doubt  A  fragment  of  an  old 
religious  song  which,  though  not  Davidic,  may  perhaps  really 
be  Solomonic,  is  quoted  by  an  Exilic  writer  from  the  song- 
book  called  the  '  Book  of  the  Upright'     It  runs  thus : — 

The  sun  bath  Ynhveh  set  up  in  heaven  ; 
But  he  said  he  would  (himself)  dwell  in  darkness  : 
I  have  built  a  high  mansion  for  thee, 
I  A  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  all  ages.^ 

To  this  particular  passage  there   is    no  allusion  in  the 

LPs&ltcr  ;  even  the  two  so-called  Solomonic  psalms  present  no 

Ppoints  of  contact  with  it.     Of  course,  this  docs  not  decide  the 

question.     Other  genuine  relics  of  the  Davidic  and  Solomonic 

poetry  might  conceivably  have  influenced  the  psaimists,  and 

it  is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  a  Davidic  element  in  Pss.  xviU. 

'  Dit   JCt/i'stDn  del    A.T.,    i.    291-293.       -Vgainsl    Valke,    ntc   Dc   W«Ib'» 
fimoLU  article  in  ITual.  StuJtai  und  KritHert  Tor  1837. 
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and  Ix.'     On])'  we  must  be  on  our  g^ard  against  pleasant 
illusions,     No  concession  can  be  made  which  a  conservative 
of  the  old  school  would  think  worth  accepting.     The  religious 
reorganization  of  the  people  in  Ezra's  time  was  too  complete 
to    allow   any  considerable    influence   to   archaic    liturglcaJ 
formula.     In  spile  of  the  analogies  from  the  Chaldjran,  the 
Vedic,  and  the  Zoroastrtan  hymns,''  it  is  not  possible  to  hold 
that  there  is  any  large  admixture  of  old  and  new  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalter ;  almost  every  psalm  might  be  appropriately  , 
styled 'a  new  song.'     And  even  if  any  relatively  old  songs 
wen  used  as  models  by  the  temple-poets,  the  preference  would 
surely  be  given  to  those  inspired  by  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
prophets,  such  as  P5.  xviii.  (if  this  be  not  post-ExiIic)  and  the 
lyric  fragments  incorporated  Into  the  Second  Isaiah.  I 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  the  authors  of  these  older 
songs  may  themselves  have  been  influenced  by  some  still 
earlier  gifted  hymnist  Indeed,  1  feel  bound  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  '  David  '  (using  the  name  in  a  symbolic  sense")  i 
subsequently  to  the  poet-king,  to  account  for  the  literary 
character  of  the  Book  of  Amos.  He  cannot  indeed  have  been 
alone;  he  must  have  had  able  followers,  by  whose  help  he 
influenced  his  age,  and  left  a  deeper  impress  than  the  histo- 
rical David,  not  only  upon  Amos,  but  after  Amos  upon  the 
authors  of  the  earliest  extant  psalms  (Deut.  xxxii.,  Ps.  xviii.  ?). 
The  grand  fault  of  the  elder  orthodoxy  is  that  it  identifies 
these  two  Davids — the  one  the  hero  of  the  transition  from 
rudeness  to  cutture,  the  other  of  a  more  cunning  art  and 
a  more  spiritual  religion — the  herald  of  greater  glories  to 
come.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  both  Davids,  but  not  rank  I 
even  the  second  of  them  too  high,  at  least  as  the  author 
of  psalms  intended  for  the  first  temple.  For  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  -jIiow  that  throughout  the  prc-Exite  period  the  service 
of  religious  scmg  was  not  committed  to  any  special  class,"  but 
was  the  privilege  of  the  congregation  at  large  (3  Sam.  vi.  5, 
Am.  V.  21-23,  Lsa.  XXX.  29),  and  as  late  as  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  noise  of  the  Chaldasan  soldiery  in  the  temple  is  1 
likened  to  that  made  by  the  worshippers  on  a  feast-day  fLam. 
ii.  7).  When  the  singing  was  so  rough,  recalling  the  humble 
origin  nf  the  Hebrew  t'hiUah^  the  psalms  themselves  cannot 
'  S«  pp.  loS,  203.  '  Sm  Apfenctix  I.,  jad  ii.  (00  ft^'W). 
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have  been  too  polished  in  style.  We  might  even  infer  from 
Am.  V.  21-23  **i3't  "^^^y  '■vere  as  formal  anH  unspiritual  as  the 
sacrifices  which  they  accompanied.  At  any  rate,  we  re<iuire 
more  than  the  individual  efforts  of  an  eminent  psalmist  to 
account  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  hymns  of  the 
earliest  collection." 

I  cannot,  however,  linger  on  this  interesting  theme.  What 
we  have  to  do  is,  if  po5.sible,  to  break  up  the  tlrst  Psalter  into 
groups,  and  apply  the  same  comparative  method  as  before. 
The  groups  indeed  are  somewhat  less  easy  to  distin^ish  than 
in  Books  III.-V,,  but  they  cxlftt  notwithstanding.  We  shall 
do  well  to  start  from  Pa.  xxxiii.,  the  one  nameless  psalm  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text)  which  interrupt-i  the  *  Davidic  ' 
series.*"  It  is  a  smooth  and  easy,  alphabetizing,''  liturgical 
psalm  in  praise  of  Jehovah  as  He  was  conceived  of  subse- 
quently to  the  Second  haJah.'  Not  long  since,  a  heathen 
nation  had  oppressed  Israel,  but  the  Creator  had  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  'righteous  ones'  (f.  i;  cf  cxviii.  15,20,  Macca- 
b:ean  )  °  who  trusted  not  in  the  equipments  of  war,  but  in  the 
protection  of  a  loving  God  (i'.  20  ;  cf.  c,\v.  9-11,  Maccabiean). 
A  '  new  .song '  was  demanded  by  these  new  proofs  of  the  divine 
fidelity  ;  but  to  which  divine  deliverance  docs  the  phrase 
refer  ?  To  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  resettlement  of 
Israel  in  its  own  land*  (as  in  Isa.  xlii.  10.  Ps.  xcvi.  r.xcviit.  i), 
or  to  the  early  victories  of  the  Maccabees  leading  up  to  the 
re-dedication  of  the  temple  (as  probably  in  cxliv.  9,  c.\lix,  I, 
Judith  xii.  2,  13)?  The  fact  that  there  are  other  points  of 
contact  between  Ps.  xxxiii.  and  the  Maccabsean  songs  which 
close  the  F.sa!ter  justifies  us  in  preferring  the  latter  reference. 
It  is  no  objection  to  thiSj  that  the  speaker  disclaims  lru.sr  in 
armies  (cf.  xliv.  7),  for  he  contrasts  his  own  scanty  numbers 
with  the  well-equipped  infantry  and  cavaliy  of  Syria  The 
khasidlm  had  in  fact  only  been  nerved  to  fight  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  returned  with  joy  to  their  old  peaceful  habiLs 
of  life  and  thought.  The  great  Maccabcc  him.sclf  could  have 
sung  vv.  16  and  17,  for,  as  has  been  well  said, '  he  possessed  a 
simple  and  constant  faith  in  the  divine  power  to  give  the 
victory  to  those  who  were  not  strong,  and  the  race  to  those 
who  were  not  .iwift.' ' 

I  Condet,/ifi^  Mofeatuus  [1879),  p.  159. 
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But  is  this  correctly  vie^ved  as  a  nameless  psalm?  May 
not  certain  Greek  translations  be  right  in  }>refi,\ing  t^  AauiS," 
a  mere  accident  having  perhaps  caused  the  onnission  of  the 
title  in  the  standard  Hebrew  manuscript  from  which  our  text 
seems  to  be  derived?  This  is  possible  if  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  psalms  in  Book  I.,  which 
are  headed  I'JiH'iif,  are  of  Maccab.'ean  origin.  To  decide  this 
question  we  must  examine  Pss.  vii.,  xiv.,  xvi,,  xx.,  and  xxi,, 
for  which  Maccahaean  circumstances  may  with  most  plausi- 
bility be  assumed  as  a  background. 

The  7th  psalm  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  divine  title 
'Elyon  occurs,  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  specially 
post-Exilic'  The  context  proves  that  it  sums  up  and  sym- 
bolizes the  great  truth,  so  slowly  reached,  of  monotheism.  As  in 
the  post-Exile  Asaphite  psalms,  the  God  whom  Israel  worships, 
is  also  the  Judge  of  the  nations.  As  in  the  post-Exile  139th 
psalm  (see  vv.  i,  23)and  the  Maccabsan  44tb  (see  v.  23),  He 
is  the  Kaphior^vuxTTTis — '  thc  trier  of  the  hearts  and  reins."  The 
oppressors  of  Israel  are  the  '  ungodly,'  or  '  unrighteous  ; '  Israel 
on  the  other  hand  is  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  righteous 
(comp.  xliv.  18,  19,  IVIaccabsean).  And  yet  the  psalmist, 
speaking  for  the  '  upright  in  heart,'  cherishes  a  bitterness 
towards  his  enemies  which  (ace  Lev.  xix.  17)  proves  that  they 
were  not  Israelites,  but  heathen  (though,  of  eourse.degenerate 
fsraetites  may  have  swelled  their  number).  That  faithful 
Israel,  and  not  any  individual  as  such,  is  the  speaker,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  sequence  of  thought  in  v.  9,  "Jehovah  judgclh 
the  peoples  ;  (therefore)  give  sentence  for  me,  Jehovah,' 
There  are  some  points  of  contact  with  Jeremiah  ;  comp.  with 
w.  10  and  1 1,  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  xx.  12,  and  with  v.  15,  Jer. 
xviii.  20,  22.'  But  a  church-psalm  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  is  to  me  inconceivable  as  early  as  Jeremiah  ;*  and  since 
during  the  Exile  the  tone  of  faithful  Israel  was  penitential  (see 
Lamentations),  the  psalm  must  be  brought  down  below  the 
legislation  of  Ezra.  It  need  not,  however,  be  Maccalwean 
but  may  be  placed  with  other  psalms  of  persecution  in  the 
last  gloomy  day*  of  the  Persian  period.  The  abruptness  of 
thestylc  is  no  objection  to  this  view  (cf.  Ps.  lix.),  of  which  I 
hope  presently  to  produce  a  somewhat  novel  confirmation. 
'  Sac  01}-  note  ae  i».  18. 
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The  14th  psalm,'  too,  is  clearly  post-Exile,  some  may 
even  think  Maccabasan ;  comp.  v.  1  with  Ps.  Jif.  3,  a  com- 
parison all  the  more  attractive,  because  the  psalm  Dixit 
insipiens  occurs  again  in  a  less  correct  (Etohistic)  form  as 
Ps.  liii.'  If,  then,  the  "  foolish  '  atheist  in  v.  i  is  meant  to  be 
an  individual,  may  he  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  one  of  the 
SjTian  generals,  Nicannr  for  instance  ([  Mace.  vii.  26),  whom 
we  might  a!so  identify  with  the  'tyrant'  of  lii.  3  ?  If,  more- 
over, with  Hitzig  and  Hupfeld,  we  find  a  historical  perfect  in 
V.  5,  may  the  defeat  spoken  of  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
1  Maccabees  (see  e.g.  i  Mace.  vii.  40-44)  ?  This  is  at  any  rate 
more  probable  than  the  reference  to  Sennacherib  and  the 
Rab-shakeh,  suggested  by  Theodore  the  Interpreter,'  which 
is  opposed  by  the  similarity  of  Ps.  xiv.  not  only  lo  Ps.  xii.  (a 
later  work)  but  also  to  passages  in  Jeremiah  certainly  not  influ- 
enced by  our  psalm.'  It  i-s,  however,  not  favoured  by  a  sober 
exegesis  of  the  psalm  as  a  whole.  '  The  fool '  is  not  here  an 
individual,  but  a  collective  term.  Still,  we  must  not  give  it 
the  sense  of  'the  foolish  people'  who  'contemn  Jehovah's 
name'  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  18,  Maccabxan),  but  ratlier  illustrate  it  by 
the  description  in  Ps.  x.  13  of  thoise  bad  Israelites  who  'con* 
tcmn  God,,  siiyiitg  in  their  heart.  Thou  wilt  not  punish  '  (V^'^  is 
admittedly  collective).  Nor  is  the  perfect  in  v.  ;  historical ; 
in  such  a  context  it  cannot  but  be  pmphetic.  The  close  of  the 
Persian  period  meets  all  the  requirements  of  this  psalm  and 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  (sec  below).  In  v.  3  some 
mxy  excusably  find  a  touch  of  the  pessimism  of  Koheleth 
(licclcs.  vii.  28, 29),  and  in  the  liturgical  iirct^tavrtfia  (v.  7)  they 
may  be  reminded  of  Zech.  xiv.  3,  Isa.  Ixvi.  6,  all  which  pas- 
sages were  written  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  period. 

The  l6th  psalm  I  did  myself  for  a  time  regard  as 
Maccabairan.  Certainly  no  one  who  thinks  that,  upon  the 
whole,  history  i.s  marked  by  progress  rather  than  by  degene- 
ration can,  without  inconsistency,  affirm  this  psalm  to  be 
Davidic'  It  cannot  even  be  prc-Exilic  at  all,  but  is  the  fruit 
of  that  long  weaning  from  the  world,  begun  in  Babylonia  and 
perfected  under  another   foreign  yoke  in  Israel's  rNovcred 

'  On  Fh.  xir.,  rv>,  xvL,  anil  lix..  ::f.  Ddituch,  'Dec  DcknloginEiodusiin'd 
Dcttlcrnnomium.'  in  Luc)ut<Ii'»  ZeUukri/i,  1SS3,  p.  390. 
'  S«c  esprtiftlly  Jer.  v.  1,  J3,  x.  SI,  tj. 
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home.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  finest  church-songs.  The 
'  excellent '  and  the  '  holy  ones  '  in  v.  3  (in  the  received  text) 
can  be  no  other  than  the  priests,  who,  as  represented  by  the 
'high (literally. great)  priest," were  more  and  more  found  to  be 
Israel's  firmest  support  against  heathen  aggression  ; '  it  \% 
the  period  of  what  EwaLd  calls  the  '  hagiocracy  *  to  which  !-.  3 
clearly  points.  Its  highly  spiritual  view  of  life  and  death 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  Pss.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  The  reference  to 
religious  dissensions  points  either  to  a  paganizing  movement 
in  the  Persian  period  (cf.  v.  4«  with  Isa,  Ixv.  1 1),  or  somewhat 
more  probably  to  the  early  HellcniMic  one  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  5,  I),  Need  I  renaind  anyone  of  the 
prominence  of  libations  apart  from  other  sacrifices  in  the 
daily  life  of  Greeks  and  Romans?  More  especiali)"  were 
they  common  before  and  after  meals  (see  &g.  Horn.,  //.  vii. 
480),  and  it  is  to  such  libations  that  I  siipiiose  our  psalmist 
to  refer  (cf.  Ps.  cxii.  <^b.  and  the  abhorrence  of  later  Jewish 
writers  for  heathen  vi'xxit  ^lyu  Abada  sara,  SSti).  At  any 
rate,  it  is  evident  that  true  believers  arc  tightcninj;  the  bands 
of  religious  association  (comp.  v.  3  with  Ps.  cxIi.  4,  5j ;  there 
seem  to  be  at  leajjt  the  germs  of  the  Asidaran  movement** 
We  can  therefore  tliank  that  early  editor  who  <^tyle<i  this 
psalm  miklam,i^wx?.  connecting  it  with  the  other  p.salms  bear- 
ing this  title'  (lvi.-lx.)'  which  are  best  viewed  as  monuments 
of  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods. 

Two  of  our  tcst-psalms  still  remain — the  20th  and  the 
2i5t  May  we  consider  the  king  who  is  the  object  of  such 
religious  loyalty  to  be  one  of  the  Asmonaian  princes?''''  This 
will  only  be  possible  if  a  post-Exile  origin  should  upon  lh« 
whole  appear  probable.  Are  there  any  indications  of  such  a 
date?  We  must  not  insist  too  much  ujjon  the  clear,  flowing, 
and  often  elegant  style,  at  least  if  we  refer  the  liook  of  the 
Praise  of  Wisdom  (Prov.  i.-rx.)  to  the  happier  part  of  th* 
reign  of  josiah.*'  It  is  concci\ab!c  that  when  the  usual  sacri- 
fices were  offered  before  the  campaign  which  coat  Jusiah  his 
life,  the  20th  psalm  was  sung,  and  that  it  had  been  recently 
composed  by  some  gifted  friend  of  the  king,  while  Ps.  xxL^ 

'   E*-ild,  liiuery,  v,  204. 

'  On  tlir  oxirmal  fcaiufe  common  to  the  Miktlni-pulnu,  im  ElcliUMh'* 
intivd.  to  Pk  svi. 
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the  style  of  which  is  less  smooth,  may  have  been  wTitten  for 
Hezekiah.  1  have  myself  held  this  view,'"''  which  seemed 
plausible  until  \  began  to  apply  the  comparative  method 
more  consistently.  I  now  feel  that  there  are  various  opposing 
considerations  of  great  cumulative  force.  It  is  iinposiible  to 
separate  these  psalms  from  Psa  Ixi.  and  Ixiil,  which,  as 
wholes,  scarcely  admit  of  a  pre-Kxilc  date.  Next,  looking  at 
the  tone  of  thi.s  pair  of  liturgical  poems,  we  are  almost  driven 
to  refer  them  to  the  post-Exile  period,  when  poets  and  wise 
men  so  frequently  adopted  an  oracular  style ;  and  we  arc 
equally  struck  by  the  traniiition  from  '  we '  to  '  I '  in  i«.  7  (cf 
Ixxxv.  9),  and  the  reference  to  'Zion'  as  the  centre  of 
Jehovah's  sovereignty  and  the  starting-point  of  His  judg- 
ments (comp.  xiv,  y,  Ixviii.  36).  Nor  are  these  the  only 
indications  of  a  late  date.  The  phrase  '  Be  thou  exalted ' 
{xxi.  14),  i.e.  '  exercise  Thy  supernatural  power  as  El  'Elyon,' 
is  found  again  in  Ivit,  6,  12,  coinp.  xlvi.  11.  .\  disciple  of  the 
prophets  might  of  course  have  used  it  before  the  Exile,  but 
this  psalm  e."cpresscs  the  mind,  not  of  a  small  circle,  but  of 
the  church- nation.  Ps.  xx.  S  is  closely  akin  to  Pss.  xxxiii.  \y, 
cxlvii.  10  (both  probably  Maccabxan  passages),  and  Ps.  xxi.  5 
to  Pss.  x!v.  3,  Ixi.  7  ""  (probably  of  the  Greek  period).  Lastly, 
the  peculiar  word  rendered  '(we)  stand  upright"  (xx.  8) 
virtually  occurs  again  in  Pss.  cxivi.  9,  cxlvii.  6,  and  there 
only.  Can  we  hesitate  to  draw  the  natural  inferences  ? 
First,  the  psalms  arc  post-I-lxilic  Next,  a  Persian  or  Grarco- 
Egyptian  king  being  out  of  the  question,  must  not  the  king 
(who  has  no  chariots  and  horses)  be  one  of  the  earlj-  Macca- 
bxan  princes,  who  so  mightily  stirred  the  popular  enthusiasm  ? 
Most  probably  he  is  Simon ;  in  Ps.  xxi.  7,  8  (cf.  xx.  8, 
xxxiii.  16,  17,  cxlvii.  10)  there  may  be  a  backward  glance  at 
tiie  victories  of  Judas  over  the  Syrian  cavalry  (at  Emmaus 
and  Beth-zur).  The 'crown  of  pure  gold'"  (Ps.  xxi.  4)  will  be 
the  ■  sacred  crown  '  (itl)  of  pure  gold  on  the  high  priestly  tiara 
(Ex.  xxix.  6.  xxxix.  30,  cf.  Ecclus.  xlv.  i2j,  while  the  phrase 
'  hiiS  anointed,'  Ps.  xx.  7,  is  parallel  to  '  thine  anointed,'  Pss. 
Ixxxiv.  10,  cxxxii.  10  (of  a  high  priest  in  Persian  timesj ; 
»eepp.  60.  119,  339). 

And  now  read  these  psalms  in  connexion  with  t  Mace, 
xiit,  43-47.     Do   they  not  seem   twice  as   fresh   as  beCa-cc., 
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and   can  you  not   more  easily  account   for  the   passionate 
vehemence  which,  from  a  Christian   point  of  view,  deforms 
Ps.  xxi.  («'&.   lo,   1 1)  ?     Then   place  side  by  side  the    lioth 
and  the  21st  psalms,     I^  it  not  probable  that  the  one  is  the 
pendant  to  the  other  ?     The  former  says, '  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever;'  tlie  latter  virtually  adds.  'Thou  art  a  king  Tor 
ever'  (I  explain  xxi.  5  by  Ixi.  7,  and  compare  I  Mace. xiv. 41),' 
Are  wc  surprised  that  this  psalmist,  unhke  the  nthcr,  should 
directly  claim  for  his  hero  the  title  of  'king'  (cf.   Ixi.  jA 
Ixiii.   12)?    But  we  must   remember  that,  although  parties! 
were  not  yet  sharply  divided,  there  were  already  some  Jew»| 
who  felt  much  more  keenly  than  others  the  indispensablenessl 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pontificate,  and   who  propor- 
tionately emphasized  the  more  secular  side  of  the  Melchizedek 
prophecy.     Long  after  thi-i  Philo  quite  innocently  calls  even 
the  prc-Maccabiean  high  priest  ffaGiXeirt,"  as  being  not  only 
a  spiritual  but  in  some  degree  a  temporal  sovereign.     Still 
more  natural  was  it  to  apply  the  name,  poetically  or  rhetoric-  j 
ally,  to  Simon  the  Maccabee,  who,  like  Uavid,  had  'taken' 
away  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  from   Israel.'  and  been  fredy 
chosen  by  Uie  people  to  be  their '  captain  and  leader '  (i  Mace. 
xiii.  41,  42).     And   I    think  that  any  other  expression  for  a 
legal  Jewish  prince  than  IJD  would  have  been  intolerable  in  a 
psalm  framed  on  the  Davidic  model.     Rightly  or  wrongly  it 
was  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  psalms  came  from  David 
or  his  age.     Such  a.  title  as  XT?  or  "I'JJ  would  not  have  been 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  Psalter,  and  would  also  have 
suggested  an  idea  which  was  hardly  in  the  writer's  mind.*j 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the  belief  in  a  Davidic  Mcssiahi 
must  have  prevented  the  poetic  designation  of  Simon  as  a 
king.     The  hope  of  a  personal  Messiah  had  not  indeed  died 
out,  but  it  was  not  strong  at  this  time  in    Palestine ;  it  is 
markedly  absent  from  Daniel."    On  the  other  hand,  I  will-l 
ingly  admit  that  as  soon  as  the  Asinonaean  princes  themselves  I 
publicly  a;s»umcd  the  regal  title,  and  entered  the  fellowship] 
of  Oriental  fiairiXslf,  it  must  have  become  impossible  for  a.\ 
psalmist  to  give  it  to  them.     The  authors  of  Pss.  xx.,  xxi, 
IxL,  Ixiii.  had  used  the  word  "H^p  in  the  good  old  Semitic  sense 
well  expressed  by  the   Latin  '  consul,'  *  but  the  royalty  of 

'  Cr.  a.\so  xxi.  7^  wilh  ex.  la.  ■  S«e  a|>pendii  (linguittic  affinities). 
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Judas  Anstohiitus  (surnnmed  ^ikiWijv)  and  his  descendants 
was  too  clearly  akin  to  the  selfish  and  oppressive  tyranny  of 
the  Gr^co-Syrian  kings.^  In  the  days  of  the  former  U  would 
be  natural  enough  that  psalms  like  xx.  and  xxL  should 
assume  a  new  meaning — the  Messianic. 

I  hope  that  1  have  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of  the 
probable,  and  that  I  shall  lujt  be  thought  to  have  taken  up 
an  arbitraiy  and  unreasonable  hypothesis.  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  are  at  any  rate  two  Maccab.'Ear  psalms  in  the 
group  which  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  texts  assign  to 
David.  We  may  therefore  follow  those  Greek  versions  and 
include  Ps.  xxxiii.  in  the  first  Davidic  hymn-book.  The 
editor  wished,  as  it  were,  to  convert  Rook  I,  (as  well  as 
Books  II.-V.)  into  a  *  new  song '  by  infusing  a  Maccabaean 
element  It  would  be  delightful  could  we  ascertain  that  lupt 
only  the  latest  but  the  earliest  age  of  developed  spiritual 
religion  was  represented  in  this  treasure-house.  We  have 
failed  to  find  records  of  this  period  in  the  other  minor 
fsalters ;  we  could  wish  to  be  compensated  here.  Well, 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  wish  ;  compensated,  we  are  sure  to 
be,  for  "he  that  seekclli,  findeth  ;'  only  we  must  not  dictate 
the  form  that  our  compensation  is  to  take. 

Lrt  us  first  of  all  aeek  historical  homes  for  the  three 
beautiful  nature-psalms  (viii.,  xix.  1-7,  xxi.x.)  which  occur  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  first  book.  Ps.  viii.,  as  the  Song  of 
the  Moon  and  Stars,  Is  the  pendant  to  Ps.  xix.  1-7  ;  as  the 
hymn  of  creation  it  is  still  more  fitly  compared  with  Ps.  civ."'' 
The  wide  sweep  of  thought  in  both  suggests  of  itself  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  Exile.  Many  students  will  go 
still  further,  and  admit  that  if  the  priestly  code  is  pnst-Exi!e, 
those  psaims  which  (as  the  author  of  Hebrews  may  already 
have  held  with  regard  to  Ps.  viii.^)  allude  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  must  be  post-Exile  too."^  This  date  agrees 
with  the  moral  indignation  at  successful  wickedness  which 
the  psalmist  cannot  wholly  suppress.  The  phrase  in  Ps.  viii.  3, 
'to  still  the  enemy  and  the  revengeful'  (imitated  perhaps  in 
Ps.  xliv.  1 7  ""),  implies  that  when  the  psalm  was  written,  Israel 
had  put  forward  some  assertion  of  superiority  which  its  neigh- 
bours feit  as  an  injury  to  themselves.  Can  we  doubt  what  Ihis 
u'as  ?     It  was  that  claim  on  behalf  of  the  religion  and  T^en\)>\.« 
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of  Jehovah  which  found  its  shaqiest  expression  in  the  iso- 
lating policy  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah."  The  one  objection  to 
a  post-Exile  date  is  the  apparent  allusion  to  Ps.  viii.  5  in 
Job  vii.  17.  A  single  parallelism  like  this  has,  however,  an 
uncertain  value.  The  psalmist  may,  contraiy  to  the  general 
opinion  of  interpreters,  imitate  the  wise  man  ;  or,  unwillingly 
I  say  it,  the  Book  of  job  may.  as  a  whole,  be  post-ExilcP"" 

Pss.  xix.  1-7  and  xxix.  must  be  studied  together.  Both 
belong  to  that  literary  revival  of  Hebrew  mytholojjj-  during 
and  after  the  Exile  of  which  the  Books  of  Job  and  to  some 
extent  Jonah  are  monuments.  With  fearless  step  these  kings 
of  sacred  .song — the  psalmists — venture  into  the  recesses  of 
popular  imaginative  symbolism,  and  reclaim  them  from  super- 
stition to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  The  swift-running  hero 
Shcmesh,  the  caste  or  j,'uild  of  the  Elohim.  the  cra-shing  voice 
of  tJie  Thunder-god,  fine  myths  debased  by  unholy  associations, 
were  by  them  transfigured  into  poetic  symbols  of  'the  throne 
and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness.'*''*  Once,  indeed,  this 
might  have  been  dangerous  ;  but  now  that  the  true  Jehovah 
(for  the  name  Jehovah  had  it.self  needed  transfiguration) 
reigned  in  Israelitish  hearts,  His  worshippers  might  inno- 
cently delight  themselves  in  tlie  fancies  of  their  forefathers."" 
Both  psalms  were,  however,  in  a  sense,  criticized  by  later 
writers.  The  Song  of  the  Sun  (I's.  six.  I-")was  provided 
with  a  new  conclusion  more  in  harmony  with  the  intense 
Scriptiirism  nf  the  later  post-Exile  [}eriod,  and  probably  con- 
lemporanenus  witii  the  [19th  p.'stm  (Greek  period).  The 
Song  of  the  Storm  (l*s.  xxix.J  w&s  known  to  the  author  of 
the  96th  psalm,  for  he  repeats  vv.  1  and  2  of  the  Song  in  a 
slightly  modified  and  expanded  fonij,  caring  more  for  correct- 
ness of  doctrine  than  for  poetry  of  phrase.  Ps.  xcvi.  need 
not,  however,  have  been  compo-^ed  vciy  much  later  than 
Pa.  xxix. ;  '  the  glory  of  his  name '  and  '  Jehovah  is  enthroned 
as  king  for  ever'  (Ps.  xxix.  2,  10}  arc  the  two  watchwords  of 
the  Retuni." 

There  are  two  other  psalms  in  Book  I.  which,  though  not 
in  a  full  sense  nature- psalms,  have  yet  more  or  less  mythic 
colouring — these  are  the  i8th  and  the  24th.  Let  us  take  the 
latter  first,  because,  like  ?i.  xix.,  it  is  composed  (as  Ewald 
pointed  out  and  Delitzsch  all  but  admits)  of  two  fragments 
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of  p£a.lms  joined  together.     The  mythic  clement  centres  in 
vv.  7-10,  a  fragment  of  a  simple  and  yet  sublime  triumphal 
song.    What  is  its  date !    Can  it  be  one  of  those  Davidic 
passages  in  which  VViihelm  V'atke  wa.s  half  inclined  to  believe  ? 
I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  when  David  '  danced  before 
Jehovah  with  all  his  might,'  and  again  when  he  offered  sacri- 
fices before  Jehovah,  to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into 
David's  city  {2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17),  the  voice  of  song  must  have 
accompanied  these  ancient  rites.     But  who  can  believe  that 
either  Ps.  ex.  or  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10  (very  dissimilar  psalms,  by  the 
way)  represents  the  tone  of  David  on  this  occasion  ?     That 
would  indeed  be  a  reconstruction  of  histor>'  as  bold  as  any- 
thing in  the  most  rccklass  recent  criticism."     Let  it  not  be 
ut^ed  in  reply  that  the  titles  given  to  Jehovah  in  Ps.  xxiv.  8, 
10,  were  specially  appropriate  to  the  age  of  David,  and  that 
the  king  is  expressly  said  (2  Sam.  vn.  iX )  to  have  blc5sc(3  '  the 
people  in  the  name '  of  '  Jehovah  [YahvehJ  Sabaoth." ""    None 
of  these  divine  titles  have  an  exclusive  fitness  for  David's  age  ; 
the  grandest  of  them    all  occurs  virtually   fifteen    times    in 
psalms  probably  of  the  Fersiaii  and  the  Greek  periods."    Read 
the  psalm -fragment  with  a  fresh  mind,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  simply  refers  to  the  return  of  Jehovah  to  His  sanctuary 
after  fighting  for  and  delivering  His  people.     The  only  ques- 
tion can  be.  whether  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  meant  (as  Ixviii. 
19,  25)  or  the  heavenly  (as  perhaps  xlvii.  6.  cf.  Isa.  xxxi.  4). 
Most  probably  (as  in  xlvii.  6)  both  are  intended  ;  the  psalmist, 
like  a  true  Semite,  rises  from  the  symbol  to  the  thing  sym- 
bolized, and  idealizes  the  former  in  the  light  of  the  latter. 
The  '  ancient '  or  *  everlasting  doors  '  are  chiefly,  at  any  rate, 
those  of  the  temple  "■  which  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  (Isa.  vi.),  and 
of  which  another  psalmist  tells  us  (alluding  to  Isa.  vI,  3)  that 
'  everj-  part  of  it  saith,  Glory' (Fs.  xxix.  9).     But  they  arc 
also  those  'gates  of  righteousness'  on  Mount   Zion  which, 
being  'the  gate  of  Jehovah"  (Ps.  cxviii.   ig,  2Q),  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  "  gates  of  Hades.'     It  is  a.  processional  hymn 
in  the  post-Exile  manner,'  and  reminds  us  forcibly  of  that 
splendid  post-E.xile  fragment,  Isa.  I.\iii.  1-6,  to  which,  indeed, 
it  might  almost  be  added  as  a  not  Ics?  grand  finale. 

And  now  suffer  me  to  ask,  What  have  we  lost  by  substi- 
-  Comp.  Tss.  cxviii.,  cuxiL 
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tilting  a  positive  critical  result  for  a  time-honoured  bui  irra- 
lional  tradition  ?  1  las  the  psalm  which  we  have  last  considered 
become,  I  will  not  say  less  interesting  (for  on  that  side  the 
critic  is  safe),  but  less  rich  in  religious  suggestiveness  ?  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vcre  has  finely  applied  vv.  7-10  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  '  entering  God— Flashing  from  star  tu  star,'  which 
is  the  recompense  of  the  devout  a:itronomcr,'  This  he  could 
not  have  done,  had  he  been  content  to  rest  in  the  still  preva- 
lent explanation  of  the  24th  psalm.  But  it  is  the  o!d  church 
application  about  which  most  of  my  readers  will  be  chiefly 
anxious.  If  they  fallow  Uelitzsch,  they  may  well  be  anxious. 
If,  however,  thej'  accept  the  view  which  has  been  here  main- 
tained, they  will  find  that  the  familiar  poetry  of  faith  can 
without  effort  be  grafted  upon  it,"  and  that  for  them  too  those 
noble  lines  were  written — 

Bright  portals  of  the  sky 
Emboss'd  with  sparkling  stars  ; 
Doors  of  eternity, 
With  diainaniine  bars, 
Your  arras  rich  uphold  ; 
Loose  all  your  bolts  and  springs, 
Ope  wide  your  leaves  of  gold  ; 
That  in  your  roofs  may  come  the  King  of  kings.' 

And  seeing  the  '  high  priest  of  our  profession  '  seated  in  royal 
glory  at  God's  right  hand,  they  ask  themselves,  not  with 
shrinking  awe,  but  with  faith  in  the  indwelling  PrcscrKC, 
•  Who  shall  ascend  (like  my  Lord)  into  Jehovah's  mount,  and 
who  shall  rise  up  in  his  holy  place?'  And  the  answer  is 
echoed  from  within, '  He  in  whose  heart  Christ  dwcllcth  by 
faith,  and  who  sceketh  tho5;e  things  which  are  above — he  shall 
be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation."  " 

Instead  of  discussing  at  present  the  first  part  of  this  com- 
posite psalm,  I  would  ask  leave  to  pass  on  tu  Ps.  xviii.  This 
poem,  too,  or  at  least  the  6rst  half  of  it,  is  rich  in  m^-lhic 
elements,  and  is  therefore  presumably,  other  things  being 
equal,  either  very  early  or  rather  late.     A  very  early  date,*'' 

'  S«e  •  The  Deaih  of  Copcniicui,'  ■  poem  by  Anbrey  de  Vcte,  C»Mtmf*rary 
Jieeicw,  .Sept.  i86g. 

'  Druinmou'il  of  Hawthomdcu. 

■  See  Siudy  on  Vs.  axiv.,  ExfaiUir,  Dec  tSS?. 
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however,  U  excluded  by  the  wide  religious  and  political  out* 
look  in  VI'.  32,  44,  5O'  by  the  Deuteronomic  view  of  the 
covenant  in  z'v.  31-28  and  the  Deuteronomic  expressions  in 
iT'.  22-24,  by  'be  reference  to  the  heavenly  temple  which 
presupposes  the  existence  of  an  earthly  one  "  in  v.  7,  and  by 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  psalm  and  the  so-called  Song 
and  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxli.l'  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  psalm  fnay  contain,  as  M.  Rcnati  says, '  some  verses 
either  David's, or  like  those  which  David  must  often  have  made.' 
But  though  I  am  myself  tempted  to  believe  that  an  earlier 
poem,  containing  the  theophany,  was  adopted  and  completed 
by  a  later  writer,""  [  think  that  the  conception  that  Jehovah 
dwcllH  in  a  '  temple '  or  '  palace '  {v.  7,  cf.  xi.  4)  is  inconsistent 
with  Davidic  authorship.  Pre-Exilic  the  passage  may  well 
be  (observe  the  non-Babylonian  conception  of  the  cherub  as  a 
flying  animal  ''^''),  but  what  Is  there  in  it  that  suggests  the  his- 
tory of  David  ?  If  we  compare  Ps.  xviii.  8-20  with  the  lyric 
in  Hab.  iii.,we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  former  poem 
refers,  not  to  any  event  in  the  past,  but  to  a  great  divine  in- 
terposition hoped  for  in  the  near  future.  This  points  u.s 
either  to  the  Assyrian  or  far  more  probably  to  the  Babylonian 
period.  Thus,  even  if  the  psalm  be  of  dual  authorship, 
neither  part  has  any  claim  to  a  Davidic  origin  ;  indeed,  for 
our  present  purpose  the  unity  of  the  poem  may  be  assumed. 
Now,  can  we  hesitate  as  to  its  period  ?  Surely,  unless  wc 
think  that  Herekiah  and  his  circle  had  attained  to  views  of 
truth  not  unlike  those  of  Deuteronomy,  we  arc  driven  to  place 
the  p.salm  subsequently  to  the  second  ro)'al  reformation — that 
of  Josiah.  Applying  the  comparative  method  consistently,  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  assign  it  to  that  blossoming  of  the 
church-historical  spirit  which  relieved  the  dulness  of  the 
Exile,  but  which  began  as  early  as  the  age  of  Deuteronomy, 
Just  as  several  great  prose  writers  and  poets  busied  them- 
selves with  reproducing  what  must  have  been  the  last  words 
of  Moses,  or  what  would  have  been  his  last  words,  If  he  had 
lived  in  their  own  time,  so  at  least  two  great  poets  endeavoured, 
so  to  speak,  to  think  themselves  back  into  the  soul  of  DaWd. 

'  C(.  p.  4  ('  Rock.'  used  of  God)  wiih  Deut.  wii.  4.  15,  tS,  30.  31,  371 
V.  II  wilh  D«ui.  Kxiiii.  ti  :  (I.  33  ('  IClo&h')  with  D«iit.  xxxii.  15,  17;  oaA  same 
Terse  (idea)  with  Dcul.  xxxii.  jga    Cf.  also  w.  10, 11,  31,  with  Deul.  xiuu.  a6. 


One  of  these  poets  is  the  author  of  the  striking  poem  in 
2  Sam.  xxtii.  1-7  ;  the  other  is  the  author  of  the  i8th  psalm.' 
I  do  not  say  that  either  poet  has,  from  an  objective  historical 
point  of  view,  succeeded  Ps.  xviii.  21-4G  describes  David 
(an  unfriendly  critic  might  assert)  as  copying  the  proud  self- 
assertion  of  .Assyrian  kings,  or,  as  a  more  sympathetic  student 
would  say,  as  having  inherited  the  promises,  such  for  instance 
as  Gen.  xv.  18,  xxviii.  13,  14,  Deut.  xi.  24.  Upon  neither 
interpretation  can  it:  21-46  correspond  to  the  historical 
realitj'.  It  U  not  the  true  David  but  an  interjjrcter  of  pro- 
phecy who  speaks,  and  who  tn  the  language  uf  faith  represents 
a  promise  as  a  virtual  possession.  To  one  who  can  pierce 
below  the  surface  he  proj>hesics  of  future  sons  of  David  who 
shall  raise  their  kingdom  to  a  height  never  attained  by  the 
historical  David.  This  is  perhaps  the  view  expressed  in  the 
liturgical  appendix  (:■.  5 1  ).*"■*■ 

And  can  we  fix  the  date  of  this  interpreter  of  prophecy 
more  precisely?     I  think  that  wc  can.  using  with  due  caution 
his  points  of  contact  with  other  writers.     He  would  appear 
to  have  lived  before  the  authors  of  Fss.  Ixxxix.,  cxvi.,  cxliv.,''"i^ 
and  the  composite  psalm  In  Jon.  ii,,  and  before    the   great 
prophet  of  Israel's  restoration .■•°  but  not  before  the  inven- 
tion or  revival  of  the  divine  names  'ElyBn  and  Eloah."'  and,  in 
spite  of  Mic  vii.  17  fcomp.  v.  46),  not  before  the  publication 
of  Deuteronomy.""    The  facts  point,  so  far  a.s  one  can  sec,  to 
the  happy  period,  free  from  what  the  psalmist  calls  '  the  strifes 
of  peoples,''"^''  bct^\'cen  621  and  6oi<.    This  at  any  rate  is  the 
earliest  possible  date.    I  accept  it  not  without  much  hesitation, 
and  cannot  complain  if  some  prefer  to  regard  the  psalm  as  an 
imaginative  work  of  the  Exile.'"     As  a  icmplc-poem  it  can 
hardly  have  been  written  in  Josiah's  reign  ;  its  advanced  ideas 
and  polished  stj'le  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  services  of 
the  first  temple.     May  it  not  have  been  intended  as  a  literary 
illustration  ofsnmc  current  life  of  David  ?    Its  noble  and  almost 
cpic^  style  well  fitted  it  to  serve  this  purpose.     May  it  not 
be  a  Paralipomtnon  by  the  author  of  r  Sam.  vii.?  (compare 
the  title  of  Ps.  xviii.  with  2  Sam.  vii.  1).     It  was  at  any  rate 
adopted  into  the  later  hturgical  service  as  in  some  sense  a 
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prophecy  of  a  great  future  Da\'idic  ruler  or  line  of  rulers  (see 
the  appended  verse). 

Next  in  order  let  us  take  Ps.  xxxvi.,  because,  though  its 
contents  are  not  very  like  those  of  Ps.  xviii,,  it  has  the  same 
short  but  strfking  title  which  originally  introduced  Ps.  xviii.,*''''' 
and  the  form  of  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  Jtr. 
xxxiii,  21.  If  titles  have  any  critical  value,  these  two  psalms 
should  be  the  earliest  in  the  book.  One  can  understand  that 
as  long  as  only  a  few  psalms  were  recognized  as  Davidic  the 
scribes  found  leisure  to  write  '  Of  the  ser\ant  of  Jehovah,  of 
David,'  but  that  afterwards  a  plain  I'liiiiiif  seemed  enough. 
And  yet  neither  of  the  parts  of  Ps.  xxxvi.  (for  like  Pss.  xix. 
and  xxiv.  it  is  composite)  can  be  Davidic,  or  even  of  the  later 
years  of  the  prc-Exile  period.  The  first  part  {vv.  2-4)  must 
be  grouped  with  Pss.  xii.,  xiv„  Iviii. ;  the  second  {vv.  6-13) 
with  Ps.  Ivii,,  and  other  later  psalms  of  the  divine  lovingkind- 
neas."'  The  psalm  was  only  thought  to  be  Davidic  because 
of  a  single  phrase  in  v.  12  i"""  it  may  have  been  written  in 
roore  than  one  part  of  the  Persian  period. 


Note  ■,  p.  190. 

So  Robertson  Smith,  Bickcll. and  others.  Wecannot  evenbeqube 
sure  that  il  was  the  first  editor  who  pn:fixed  fdimdxo  the  collection. 
The  title  may  conceivably  have  been  added  Liter  to  distinguish  this 
colleaion  from  others. 

Noth  ^  p.  190. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  no  rationalist,  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms.  It  is  10  him  That  Theodoret 
alludes  in  the  words,  to?  IfriyfHi^itt  tj"*  i^oA^iiTi]'  TtvK  AntHiiXurttv 
(Prtrf.  ad  Pfatmos).  I  must  admit.  howe\'er.  that  Theodore  swallovrs 
the  Davidic  origin  of  the  Bwk  of  Psalms  as  a  whole  It  is  only  the 
compulsory  reference  of  all  Davidic  p>;alms  to  events  in  the  history 
of  David  ihai  he  rejects.  David  often  spoke,  he  thinks.  proi)hetically, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  men  yei  unborn.  This  will  not 
satisfy  the  Bishop  of  Cyrus.  The  Seventy,  he  says,  were  inspired  to 
translate  the  titles.  ToA-^dj/wk  or^ui  kkI  Xi'ai'  (i'^turv  ^(i/Seif  rui'Tas 
vp^vayapMiv,  Kai.  rove  olKft'ovs  Awyio^tow  t^  toC  Wvtv^a.To<{  'kvf.\tyfxoK 
*r<iifjtiiiTipou(  tiroXa^^ttwii-.    Thc  freedom  with  which  the  Sej)iu.igint 
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translator  dealt  with  the  Hebrew  titles  is  unknown  to  him.     On  the 
ascription  of  psalms  to  authors,  see  further  Appendix  I.,  p.  459. 

Note  =,  p.  190. 

These  two  criteria  are   embodied  in  Gustav  Baur's  canon,  as 
quoted  by  Schradcr  (He  Wette's  Etnleiiung,  §  532).  Ewald's  fourteen 
Davidic  psalms    or  psalm-fragments   are  xi,,  vii.,  Jtxiv.  7-10,  xxiv. 
1-6,  ei.,  xxix.,  xix.,  viii.,  Ix.  S-ii,  xviii.,  xxxii.,  ilL,  iv,,  Ixviil.  14-19 
(place  undetennined).     Between  xxiv.  1-6  and  ci.  he  inserts  xv.  (as 
an  eirly  imitation  of  xxiv.  1-6},  and  between  viii,  and   Ix.  8-11  he 
places  ex.  (as  belonging  to  David's  age),  and  after  iv.,  ii.,  and  cxliv. 
12-15   (as  proceeding  from  the  first  half  of  iIk  Solomonic  period). 
Hitzig  also  assigns  fourteen   psilms  to  D.ivid,  but  makes  a  some- 
what difTercm  selection  (comp.  my  Book  0/  Pitihiis,  Inirod..  p.  xvi.). 
He  remarks    (and  Ewald  evidently  agreed  with  him)  that,  though 
many  psalms  might  be  mistaken  for  David's,  no  really  Davidic  psalm 
could  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  weaker  hand.     It  will  he  noticed 
that  all  but  five  of  the  eighteen  Davidic  and  early  Solomonic  psalms 
specified  by  Ewald  belong  to  Book  I.     A  few  other  psalms  (e.g., 
jtxiii.,  xxTii.,  ixii,,  txiv.,  cxxxviii, ),  according  to  this  critic,  might  seem  to 
be  Davidic,  but  upon  a  closer  examination  thi'y  do  not  come  up  to 
the  Davidic  loftiness  of  spirit.     Let  us  pass  now  to  the  conservative 
school.    Delitisch  is  not  always  clear  in  his  own  mind,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  the  Davidic  element  allowed  by  him  is  slightly  uncertain. 
Strack.  however,  calculates    that  he  admits  44  psalms  as  Davidic, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  the  headings,  partly  because  of  '  theii  crea- 
tive originality,  their  impassioned  and  predominantly  elegiac  siraio, 
their  graceful  flow  of  movement,  their  language  antique  yet  clear* 
{Thf  Psalms,  by  Eaton,  i.  11).     These  are,  iii.-xix.,  xxti.-xxiv.,  wcvi,, 
xx\'iii.-xxx.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxN'i.-xxxix.,  xli.,  IJ.,  lii.,  Iiv.,  IvL-lxiii.,  d., 
oc.       He  expresses  himself  doubtfully  with   regard    to   jocv.,  xxvii. 
(1-6),  xxxi.,  Iv.,  txiv.,  ciii.,  cix     The  remaining  ajt,  of  the  so-called 
Davidic  psalms  are,  according  to  Dclit7.st:h,  not  David's  work.     The 
latest  orthodox  commentator  (F.  W.  Schult^,  in  Strack  and  Zockler's 
series)  occupies  a  position  midway  between  that  of  Ewald  and  Hilzig 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Delit):sch  on  the  other.     Only  17  of  the 
so-called  '  Davidic '  psalms  must,  he  thinks,  be  ascribed  to  David  for 
historical  reasons,  viz.,  iii.,  iv,.  vii.,  xi.,  xv. -xviii.,  xxiii'.,  xxiv.,  xxrii., 
XXX.,  xxxii.,  xxxri.,  bdi.,  d.,  ex.     But  there  are  17  others  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  deny  to  ihi*  poet-fcing,  viz.,  v.,  vi.,  viii.,  xii., 
xiii.,  xix.-xxii..  xxix.,  xli.,  111.,  Iiv.,  Ivi..  Ivii.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.     Pss.  ix.,  x.  may 
also  be  defended  as  DavidtC. 
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NOTK  1,  p.  tg». 

The  imporUmcc  uf  Kiienen's  R<l{^en  cf  Iirati  (a  new  aiid  re- 
vised edition  of  which  is  greatly  needed)  is  that  it  enables  one 
to  sec  how  this  eminent  scholar's  later  critical  results  fall  of  them- 
selves  into  an  inlelHgiWe  picture  of  Isrsd's  histoiy.  1  am,  of 
course,  far  from  undervaluing  his  Hi%iDris(h-kritisek  Onderzotk,  to 
which  (in  spile  of  its  repellent  fonn)  sonic  of  the  Iicat  scholars  arc 
under  manifold  obligations.  And  I  xvci  eqiifllly  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  cold  jnd  unsympathetic  religious  lone  of  ihc  Rffijpott 
9/  /sracJ.  Vet  I  must  venture  to  say  that  the  Irook  is  in  its  way  a 
masterpiece,  and  that  in  its  method  of  proceeding  from  the  well 
known  to  the  less  known  it  is  sev'eiely  scieniific.  It  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  justly  censured  on  the  ground  of  its  'naturalistic'  tend- 
ency. Surely  a  true  historian  cannot  help  being  s  'naiuralisi'  or 
rather  a  '  psychologist,'  io/ar  as  tfu  case  admits.  He  need  not,  how- 
ever, deny  the  ■existence  of  'wonders,'  '  Every  day  wonders,  easily 
verifiable,  do  taJce  place  in  the  spiritual  life ;  wonders  with  which  the 
historian  is  not  concerned,  but  which,  10  .1  reverent  mind,  aticbt  tlic 
supernatural  in  nature.  Wonders  are  reported  to  have  also  taken 
place  within  the  sphere  of  externa]  nature,  wonders  which  are  not  go 
easily  verifialilc  as  the  others,  because  they  [for  the  most  part]  depend 
on  the  testimony  of  men  of  long  past  ages.  It  belongs  to  the  histo- 
rical critic  to  sttjdy  the  periods  from  which  these  testimonies  come, 
and  to  sifi  the  reports  which  convey  them.  When  he  has  approached 
the  facts  as  nearly  as  he  can,  he  has  to  interpret  the  facts,  or  his 
image  of  the  facts,  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  recognized  laws 
or  principles  of  nature,  if  this  be  possible  ;  and  if  it  be  not  possible, 
to  leave  them  unexplained."  This,  as  it  appears  to  rae,  is  what 
Kucncn  has  in  general  done.  He  is  a  psychologist,  not  merely,  as 
all  scholars  of  Lightfoot  and  Westcott,  Bruce  and  Davidson,  are  in 
exegeais,  but  in  criticism.  If  he  rejects  this  or  that  tradition  of  a 
wuii'derful  occurrence,  it  i»  first  because  the  tradition  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ancient,  and  next,  because  he  has  a  bias  in  favour  of 
psychologj'.  The  objection  urged  against  F.  C.  Baur  does  not  meet 
Kucnen's  case.  It  does  not  really  meet  the  case  of  his  eminent  prede- 
ceswr  Valke,  the  Hegelianism  of  whose  Rtlighn  des  Aittn  TcsiamenH 
is  skin-deep  ;  still  less  does  it  meet  that  either  of  Kuenen  or  of  his 
brflliart  junior  Wtllhatisen,  (See  futthei  my  article,  '  Reform  in 
Teaching  the  Old  Testament,"  Conhmp.  Revmv,  August  18S9.) 


Note  ■■,  p.  191. 

We  may  regard  Isaiah  as  in  a  rerlain  sense  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  Church  ;  at  least,  the  allusions  in  his  discourses  to  a  kind  of 


guild  of  disciples  (see  Iso,  viii.  la,  i6),  combined  with  his  rcmaik- 
able  prophecy  of  the  'remnant,'  show  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
society  had  loomed  before  hit)  mind.  The  profoundly  spiritual  Jere- 
miah succeeded  to  Isaiah's  icleaa,  and  developed  them.  In  quite 
another  sense  the  author  of  Deuierononiy  may  deserve  the  title  of 
founder  ^f  the  Church,  imperfectly  as  he  can  have  defined  the  idea  ; 
after  him  Ezra  and  his  colleagues,  and  not  the  least  the  psalmists. 
But  church- hymns,  like  our  psalms,  cannot  be  imagined  even  in  the 
age  of  Deuteronomy.  I  know  that  Kuenen  has  said  that  the  origin 
both  of  temple-song  and  temple-poetry  may  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Josiah,  though  song  and  poetry  look  a  higher  flight  after  the  Exile 
{Jifligion  of  Israel,  iti.  aj).  Rut  this  can  hardly  be  meant  to  justily 
putting  any  considerable  part  of  the  Psalter  before  the  Exile.  The 
style  of  the  temple-singing  and  the  spiritual  slate  of  the  nation,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  Jeremiah  and  Hahakkiik,  forbid  such  a  view.  (It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Hab.  iii.  as  well  as  Isa.  xxxviii. 
lo-zoj  is  post-Exile.)  I  remember  too  that  DeUtzsch  has  called  the 
prophet  Samuel  the  father  of  psalm-poetry  (Introd.  to  Ps.  I.).  But 
the  'great  word'  in  i  Sam,  xv.  22  (to  which  Delit^scb  refers)  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  primitive  story  of  Samuel  as  the  'Davidic' 
psalms  are  with  the  traditional  narrative  of  the  life  of  David. 

Note  ',  p.  192. 

Duncker  stands  almost  alone  in  denying  the  Davidic  kUthotdl^ 
of  both  these  elegies  (Hist,  0/  Attriijuify,  ii.  144,  148)  ;  Vcraes,  how- 
ever, is  equally  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  former  {Rftue  de  rhisloirt 
dts  reiigions,  jan.-fi5vr.  1889,  p.  69)  1  cannot  follow  ihem,  least  of 
all  Vernes,  whose  attempt  to  boulmcrser  Old  Testament  criticism 
bodes  ill  for  French  study  of  the  Scriptures.  See  Kuenen's  re\^ew 
in  [he  Tfuahgiich  Tijdschrift  for  1889,  and  Piepenbring's  in  the 
Ree.  de  !'hisi.  des  rrl.  for  1890. 

Note  s,  p.  19a. 

Tlie  Vedic  and  the  G-Uhic  hymns,  which  were  metrical,  were  also 
preserved  by  oral  tradition.  So  too  was  the  ancient  (secular)  Arabic 
poetry.  Every  poet  had  his  roTvi  or  '  vatcs,'  who  learned  each  pocra 
as  it  was  composed,  and  transmitted  it  to  others  (cf  R.  V,  of  2  Sam. 
I.  18).  Solomon,  too,  spoke  his  moraliring  similitudes  (i  Kings  iv. 
3a,  33).  But  I  leave  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  written  Hebrew 
poetry  open. 

Note  \  p.  19a. 

Alluding  perhaps  to  a  popular  ctymologj- of  'Israel'  as  ?{«"^* 
'  God's  upright  one  '  something  like  that  of  Asur  (Asshur)  as  '  the 
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good  or  righteous  (god).'  In  an  early  poem,  proceeding  from  a 
discipie  of  the  jnopiicls,  we  find  the  Israelites  referred  lo  as  '  upright 
ones '  (Num.  xxiii.  10  ;  cf.  I's.  cxi.  1),  i.e.,  '  doing  that  which  is  right 
in  theeyes  of  Jehovah  ; '  and  somewhat  later  the  artificial  synonym  for 
Israel— 'Jeshunin  '  ttBut,  Aq^  Symm.,  Theod.),  Dcut.  xxsdi.  15, 
Kxxiii.  5,  26,  cf.  fsa.  xliv.  s.  The  '  Book  of  the  Upright'  is  mentioned 
again  in  Josh.  x.  12,  13,  and  probablyin  i  Kings  viii.  12,  13  (rijs  ijifi^c 
in  Sept.  translates  "V^Ti,  which  must  be  a  corruption  of  1^','?  ;  for  the 
quotation,  seep.  lu).  It  is  likely  that  the  songs  in  this  collection 
were  accompanied  by  prose  narratives,  in  which  the  'upright'  acts 
gloritied  in  the  songs  were  set  forth  in  detail.  This  is  at  any  rate  in 
harmony  with  later  usage. 


Note  *,  p.  193, 

Observe  that  the  psalm  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  stands  outside  the  histo- 
rical framework  of  the  Buoks  or  rather  Book  of  Samuel.  The  aime 
remark  applies  to  the  so-called  '  Last  Words  of  David '  in  3  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7.  That  Ewald  should  have  regarded  even  this  'dramatic 
lyric 'as  David's  work  shows  how  true  Dorner'a  judgment  rc:s|x:cting 
hi[ii  was  (see  p,  191).  How  slrange  that  one  who  has  written  so 
much  and  so  well  on  the  idealizing  or  transfiguring  tendency  of  later 
Hebrew  writers  on  Elijah,  should  have  overlooked  this  tendency  with 
regard  to  David !  He  really  appears  to  have  thought  thai  the  versatile 
condotticrc,  chieftain,  and  king  (whose  truly  noble  qualites  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  disparage)  became  in  his  advanced  age  a  prophet 
[Dtihfer  dts  A.  B.  i.  a,  145),  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose 
that  all  through  his  life  the  '  faculty  divine '  of  [Hophecy  as  well  as  of 
poesy  h.id  been  iJavid's— the  theory  bo  well  expressed  by  Delit/sch 
(Inlrod,  to  Ps.  ex.)?  If  wc  reject  this  theory,  which  is  solely  ha-scd 
on  the  tradition  current  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  O,  T. 
lileratiire,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  by  far  the  larger  part  of  David's  career, 
must  wc  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  mighty 
warrior  ?  Thankfully  will  we  accept  llie  later  idealistic  view  of  David 
as  expressing  that  secret  prophetic  meaning  which  we  who  come  after 
can  sec  in  his  life-work,  but  we  liaw  no  right  to  use  it  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  critical  study  of  history.  The  case  of  these  last  words  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  List  words  of  Moses.  We  have  both  a  psalm 
and  a  prophetic  utterance  of  the  legislator,  and  we  find  a  similar  pair 
of  compositions  ascribed  to  the  aged  king.  In  each  case  the  pro- 
phetic utterance  is  the  harder;  can  wc  be  surprised  at  this?  The 
hajdness  does  not  prove  thai  it  has  a  better  claim  than  the  psalm  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  hero  whose  n.ame  it  ijears  ;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
prophetic  oracle,  when  undiluted  by  the  prophet's  subsequent  reflec- 


HtMi,  to  be  hard.  As  long  as  Hebrew  was  written,  it  was  perfectly 
possible  to  write  in  a  hard  style  ;  Ps,  ex.  is  hard  enough.  The  intro- 
ductorj  formula  'l)i  in  Di*?  's  evidently  Ixist-d  upoti  Num.  xxW.  5,  4, 
15,  16.  The  description  of  the  covenant  in  ?>.  5  points  liack  to 
7  Sam.  vii.  The  gnomic  ar  mashalic  style  of  rw.  6,  7  shows  the 
influence  of  the  early  prophetic  anthologies.  To  the  age  of  Hezckiah 
or  (better)  Josiah  a  critic  may  soberly  refer  this  beautiful  though 
difficult  yoeni,  as  well  as  the  prophecy  draiiiiuically  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Nathan.  Cert.iinly  it  is  in  Jo.Mah  alone  that  the  opening 
words  of  the  poem  were  fully  realized,  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  the 
writer  idealizes  the  earlier  In  the  light  of  his  experience  of  the  later 
king. 

Note  3,  p,  193. 

It  is  to  AVellhausen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  virtual  discovery 
of  this  song-fragment  (see  Eleek's  Einleitung,  ed.  4.  p.  236,  and  ct 
Klostermarn's  notes  on   i  Kings  viii.  rs).     The  passage  may  have 

run  thus — 

njn«.  D'9'^3  I'pn  t:»p^ 

b^TK?  ]^t>.  iO?t 
iii«  Syt  n'3  -n-j?  nij 

Lines  b,  e,  d  are  given  in  t  Kings  viii.  13,  13  as  a  speech  of 
Solomon's  before  his  benediction.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  v.  14 
ought  to  follow  V.  12,  and  in  Sept.  we  find  mi.  la,  13  tn  a  more 
complete  form  {i.e.  with  the  addition  of  line  a),  with  an  introductory 
and  a  closing  formula  after  v.  33— Tnrt  VKaXi\at  ^nXa^uav  li;ta  ixriC 
tSjcnv  (US  mvtrtKttt  taZ  olicoSo^^(rai  avritv,  HAioc  hrrt^tv  iv  ot-ftav^ 
m'ptot,  ical  elire  rnv  KaTomtiv  iv  yvaipif  Odto^Ojui/iroi'  dih^i-  fom,  cvrpra^ 
(Ttuin-*!.   Ttjv   K-ar-yiKtir   iwi    kim-ottjto^.        0£h   *St*u   utfrTj   yiypaimu    }irl 

^ifiKlnv  T^s  oVi^s ,  I  have  here  followed  Lucian,  who  reads  fimjira' 
for  hfviafutTn.  In  the  Hebrew  of  f<,  <r,  and  (/,  however,  I  have  not 
tried  to  correct  the  text  by  the  Scptuagint,  feeling  with  Klostermann 
that  the  received  text  gives  a  finer  meaning  than  the  fJreek  (which 
in  any  case  requires  some  emendation).  The  conCnist  in  a  and  &  is 
between  the  sun  in  his  glorious  heavenly  mansion  and  the  cloud- 
inhabiting  Creator.  Then  in  c  and  d  Solomon  exclaims  that  he  has 
built  a  lofty  house  for  Vahveh  (that  men  might  no  longer  worship 
the  sun  instead  of  the  Creator),  a  house  eternal  as  those  heavens  in 
which  the  sun  is  fi\ed  (cf.  Ps,  Ivxviii.  690).  Kan'^rr^mc  of  Sept.  (in  d) 
implies  thai  DIsSb  was  misread  D'piSj  (cf.  the  opposite  misuke  Ps. 
kxxix.  8,  Isa.  liv.  4,  Sept.),  and  t^  uS^?=t:j':i  for  l^ci.  The  head- 
ing of  the  fragment  in  Sept.  reminds  us  that  Ps.  cxxvii,  was  also 


I 


(apparently)  interpreted  ss  n  speech  of  Solomon's  ac  the  bailding  of 
the  temple.  If  this  psalm  was  wrongly  so  explained,  have  wc  any 
certainty  that  the  ongin  given  lo  the  rragnient  by  tht  writer  of  \  Kings 
viii.  14-66  is  correct  ?  When  the  '  Book  uf  the  Upright '  was  com- 
pfled  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  can  wc  be  sure  (hat  it  ascribed  the 
fragment  to  Solomon,  Still,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  fragment  is 
Solomonic,  just  as  the  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (preserved  in  the 
same  songtiook)  is  believed  to  be  DavidLC.  On  the  date  of  1  Kings 
viii.,  see  Wellhausen,  /m.  at. 

Note  '',  p.  194. 

On  the  ancient  Chaldtean  hymns  preserved  by  later  editors,  see 
Sayce,  Hibhtrt  I^cfuns,  p.  342.  PasHiages  from  the  Veda,  in  which 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  old  and  new  hymns,  are  quoted  by 
Muir,  Afidtnt  Samkni  Tixts^  \n.  214-333.  The  old  hymns  hiid  the 
prestige  of  age,  the  new  of  greater  elaborateness  and  refinement. 
According  to  Holzman  private  hymns  were  sometimes  adapted  by 
editors  to  their  own  theological  conceptions,  and  old  hymns  were 
worked  up  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  later  generation  (Slcinthal's  '/jcU- 
i(hri/t,  18S4,  p.  j;).  On  the  Zoroastrian  hymns,  sec  Dc  Harlcz, 
intiod.  to  his  translation  of  the  .Avesia,  p.  Ijuiii.,  and  especially  Mills, 
inirod.  to  the  GSthfis,  Oxford  Zendavesta,  part  lii. 

Note  ",  p.  1 94. 

Why  not  ?  David  was  the  type  of  a  psalmist,  Solomon  of  a  wise 
man  (  Targ.  on  Jer.  ix.  as),  If  Ncubnuer's  translation  of  Baia  bathra, 
14^  ('  David  wrote  the  Book  of  I'mi^-s  with  the  help  uf  ten  ancients, 
Adam,  Mclchizedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph, 
and  the  three  sons  of  Korah ')  is  correct,  the  tradition  implies  that 
each  of  these  persons  had  the  same  poetic  and  religious  inspiration 
fL3  David.  Dalman,  however,  renders  *T  /V  'for,'  i.c.  'in  the  name 
of,'  comparing  Mishna,  Ba^tx  mes.  vii.  9,  and  Oemara,  Gi/tin,  6j^ 
(I>er  Gotftsnanui  Adomij,  p.  79,  note). 

Note  ",  p.  194. 

Ordinary  singers  were  not  much  thought  of :  Neh.  vii.  67  classes 
them  with  slaves.  Even  the  temple  singers  were  not  quite  equal  to 
the  Lcviies  in  Zerubbabel's  time  {Eua.  ii.  40-43,  Nch,  vii.  43-45)' 

Note",  p.  195. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  there  were  no  psalms  before 
the  Rxile.     But  it  is  not  absurd  to  question  whether  templc-hj-mns 
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can  have  greatly  resembled  those  in  thfl  Psalter.  There  must  indeed 
have  been  a  common  clement  in  them  ;  and  though  jer.  xxxiij.  has 
been  touched  by  more  than  one  editor  (see  Hitzig),  I  am  disposed  to 
infer  from  v.  ii  the  eaHy  existence  of  the  rhythmical  thanksgiving 
foTmula  which  we  find  m  Ps.  cxxxvi.  i,  and  wou!d  remind  doubtcw 
that  the  pilgrim's  song  axWvA  the  Talbiya,  which  tradition  declares 

10  be  pre-lslamic.  contains  an  analogous  formula  (see  Hughes,  Diet. 
i)f  Is/am,  s.  v.).  A  further  inference  can  }tc  drawn  from  lamenta- 
tions, vit  that  penitential  songs  were  known  before  the  Exile,  thoiigb 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  songs  much  resembled  our  Lamenta- 
lioiw,  That  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  contributed  liturgical  hj-mns  is  not 
oiTiy  iiiitselfimprobable,  bLtliasIweti,  asl  think,  disproved.  It  is  ime, 
however,  that  the  latter  prophet  was  among  the  first  moulders  of  the 
later  'dialect  of  stated  prayer.'  His  priestly  soul  delighted  to  plead 
with  God  in  the  name  of  the  people  (see  €.g.  Jer.  x.  23-35,  xiv.  7-9, 
i^-za).  Passages  in  the  later  eucharislic  style  also  occur  sometimes 
embedded  in  prophecies  not  post-Exilic  (see  Isa.  xii.,  xxxviii.  ro  20, 
Hab.  iii.,  Is.i.  xlii.  10-12,  xliv.  23,  xlv.  8).  It  is  proliable,  however, 
that  the  first  three  of  these  pas:>ages  were  inserted  subsctiuently  111  3 
psidiu-lovinjj  a^e,  like  the  psalms  in  the  Rooks  of  Samuel. 

Note  p,  p.  195. 

The  absence  of  a  titlo  to  Ps,  xxxiii.  and  the  affinity  between  xxxi™ 

11  and  xxxiii.  1  have  led  some  to  conjecture  thai  Pss.  xxxii.  and 
xxxiii.  cither  form  one  poem  ( Venemaj  or  are  at  any  rate  twin  psalms 
(Hcngstenbcrg).  Their  difference  in  form  and  in  contents  is  however 
too  marked  to  justify  this  view.  M\  that  we  can  say  is  that  xxxii.  10 
would  naturally  suggest  placing  i's.  x.\xiii.  next  to  Ps.  xxxij.  (Grate 
however  makes  xxxii.  1 1  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  xxxiii.) 

Note  \  p.  195. 

Not  earlier  therefore  than  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  period  (sec 
below,  on  Pss.  ix.,  x.). 

Note  •■,  p.  195. 

The  refeTenee  to  Jehovah's  goodness  and  wide-reaching  Provi- 
denti.il  rare  (sec  on  v.  5)  points  to  that  deeper  conception  of  the 
divine  nature  which,  though  it  began  i>erhap8  in  Jeremiah's  circle,  yet 
became  much  more  general  during  and  after  the  Kxile  So,  loo,  the 
way  in  which  the  ideas  of  creation  and  of  Israel's  presen'ation  are 
hrouj;ht  into  connexion  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  'Great  Unknown' 
who  glorified  the  close  of  the  Captivity.   As  Hengsicnberg  says,  *The 
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fundamental  riole  of  the  psalm  is,  Fear  not,  ihou  worm  Jacob,  and 
tliou  small  people  of  Israel;'  but  the  national  clement  in  the  psalm 
is  raised  and  ennobled  by  a  deepened  intuition  of  that  which  Israel 
has  in  its  God, 

Note  •,  p.  195. 

If  the  pointing  of  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  be  correct  there  is  yet  another 
pamllclism  between  this  psalnni  and  the  Maccabacan  group  referred  to 
in  the  text.  'Lilte  a  heap'  would  be  an  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  8  (cf. 
the  allusion  to  Moses'  Song  in  Ps-  cxviii.  14). 

NOTE\  p.  195. 

Notice  in  this  connexion  the  parallels  between  Ps.  xxxiii.  and  Pss. 
cxlvii.,  cxlviii.  Comp.  xxxiii.  t  with  cxlvii.  i,  xx:uii.  y  with  cxlvtii.  5, 
xxxiii.  12  with  cxlvii.  19,  20,  xxxiii.  16-18  with  cxlvii.  to,  11,  and 
remember  that  Pss.  cxlvi.-exlviii.  are  assigned  in  Sept,  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zcchariah. 

Note  ",  p.  196, 

The  Hexapla  Scptuagint  title  is  rtj^  .laviS  (and  so  the  Cambridge 
Sept,,  fallowing  Cud.  Val.).  But  Origen  remarks  that  the  psalm  is 
a,Y*viypa<itQ%  m  the  Hebrew  and  in  Sept.,  .Aq.,  and  Theod.  Simitarly 
Eusebius,  But  Quinta  and  Sexia  do  give  the  title  \Vho  can  dogma- 
tize here? 

Note  »,  p.  196. 

Among  other  phraseological  allinttics  note  that  between  ».  15  and 
Job  XV.  35,  and  between  v.  1 1  (God,  a  '  shield  ')  and  Ps.  lii.  4,  xviii.  3, 
31,  xxviii.  7,  xxxiii.  30,  Ux.  is,  cxix.  114,  cxliv.  2  &c. 

Note  ',  p.  196. 

'A  church  psalm  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.'  See  note  °, 
p.  113.  From  a  [ardonahle  conservative  impulse  I  assigned  (his 
psalm  in  my  Commentary  to  the  lallei  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
supposing  tlie  uec:ision  to  he  the  danger  from  Neco.  But  comparing 
this  with  kindred  psalms,  I  see  now  how  improbable  this  i.s.  The 
author  is  a  devout  post-Exile  poet  who,  like  the  writer  of  Ps.  vi., 
loved  and  copied  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

Note  »,  p.  197. 

•  Less  correct.'  The  only  doubt  is  with  regard  to  1*85.  xiv.  5,  6, 
liii.  6.    There  are  three  possible  views,  (a)  that  in  xiv.  5,  6  we  have 
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ibe  original  text  which  was  retouched  (liii.  6)  (o  make  it  refer  to  the 
pkgue  in  Sennacherib's  army,  {(>)  that  liii.  6  ha.d  this  or  a.  similar  re- 
ference, but  noi  through  any  interference  with  ihe  original  text,  which 
in  fact  it  rejircsents,  xiv.  5,  6  having  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  make 
sense  out  of  a  partly  illegible  Mb.,  (c)  that  xiv.  5,  6  gives  the  original 
text,  liii.  6  being  accounted  for  by  ordinary  mistakes  in  transcription. 
The  third  view  is  advocated  in  iny  Commcntiiry, 

Note  *,  p.  197. 

So  on  the  verge  of  this  century  Paulus,  who  assigned  Fs.  xiv.  10 
Isttiah.  This  would  agree  with  the  view  («)  in  note  *.  (I  assume 
that  'they  feared'  is  the  'prophetic'  perfect.  Hit^ig,  however, 
who  ascribes  ihis  psalm  to  Jerenniah,  explains  it  as  a  historical 
backwoid  glance  at  Sennacherib.) 


Note  ",  p.  197. 

Hitzig  and  Deliiisch  both  defend  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
psalm  on  Ihe  ground  of  the  slrilungly  poetic  (Delitzsch  adds,  the 
somewhat  archaic)  phraseology.  The  former  also  finds  an  occasion 
for  the  psalm  in  the  life  of  David  ;  v.  ^a,  rightly  translated,  indicates 
that  Ihe  psalm  ,^ccompanied  the  present  which  David  sent  from 
Ziklag  to  the  elders  of  Judah  (1  Ssm.  sxx.  26).  A  weak  hypothcsa 
indeed  (see  hnguistic  appendix)  I  Delitzsch  rejects  it,  but  can 
himself  only  offer  the  conjectiire  thai  David  had  fallen  sick,  and, 
as  the  title  of  the  partly  parallel  (?)  30th  psalm  suggests,  was  thereby 
hindered  from  entering  his  new  cedar  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  it,  la). 
He  also  refers  to  the  points  of  contact  between  Ps.  xvi.  and  Pss.  iv., 
XL,  xvii.,  and  early  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xix.  6, 
Gen.  xUx-  6) ;  but  from  my  point  of  view  these  are  not  inconsistent 
with  a  post-Exile  date  for  the  psalm.  Uelit/.-ich's  linguistic  evidence 
will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  apjicndis.  A  prc-Exile 
date  is,  I  ihink,  only  possible  if  we  confine  our  view  to  v.  4,  nnd 
connect  the  'libations  of  blood'  (v.  4)  with  the  human  sacrifices 
put  an  end  to  by  Josiah  {1  King^  wni.  10).  But  is  not  this 
connexion  very  far-fetched?  If  1  had  to  defend  a  pre-Exile  date, 
t  would  sooner  lake  "^il^j  as  =  Ar.  nasika  *  a  sacrifice'  prop.  '  a 
pourinE  out,'  and  suppose  that  some  Jews  had  fallen  away  to  a 
primitive  type  of  sacrificial  worship  preserved  in  Arabia  (on  which 
see  W.  JR..  Smith,  T/ie  /teligion  of  fht  Stmites,  pp.  320,  331,  and  cf. 
Nilus  tiuotcd  in  Wcllhausen,  Skiisen  and  Vi>raritit<ii,  iii.  57).  But 
tliere  is  another  and  a  better  view.  The  religious  and  Uterary 
affinitie*  of  the    psalm  seem  to  me  post-Exilic.     A    post-Exilic 
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lirophct  describes  his  abhorrence  of  th«  sacrifices,  both  animal  and 
cereat,  of  formal  Jehovah -worshiitpers  by  treating  them  as  t:<]uiva!fnt 
to  human  sacrilices  and  hbatiors  of  swine's  blood  respectively  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  3) — '  He  thai  slaughtereth  an  ox  is  a  man-slayer,'  .  .  ,  '  he  that 
bringcth  a  minkkah,  it  is  awine's  blood.'  This  prophet  refers,  I 
suspect,  to  a  revival  of  Syrian  idolatries,  but  his  farm  of  exija-ssion 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  a  writer  in  the  Hellenistic  pcriotl. 
Ewald  strangely  infers  from  v.  ja  that  the  writer  is  one  of  the  exiles. 
Raethgen  takes  the  same  view  of  the  date  of  the  psalnx,  but  infers 
from  V.  I  that  a  ]jart  of  the  exiles  had  already  returned  home.  He 
traces  points  of  contact  between  v.  3  (corrected  by  the  h*!p  of  Sept.) 
and  Isa.  xlii.  31,  Ixii.  4  ;  comp.  also  v.  3  (iHH)  with  Isa.  xlii.  S, 
xlviii.  II  ;  p.  4  with  Isa.  Ixv.  14.  At  any  rate  the  psalmist  has  read 
2  Isaiah  ;  but  is  he  therefore  a  coalcmporary  ?  Moreover,  Isa.  hrv. 
is  probably  jiost-ExUe. 

Note**,  p.  198. 

The  representative  of  faithful  Israel,  who  is  the  speaker,  describes 
himself  (c  10)  as  Tpn,  like  the  author  of  Ps,  lx.\xvi.,  who  belongs, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  early  port  of  the  anti-Hellenistic  movement. 


Note  '»'>,  p.  1 98. 

The  Tarpim  and  some  Rabbis  (and  among  the  modettis, 
Lengerke  and  Forbes,  but  not  Hengstenberg  nor  Delitzsch)  regard 
Ps.  xxi.  as  strictly  Messianic  (chiefly  on  accoiml  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  wishes  for  the  king).  But  Ps.  x.vi.  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  PsB.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex.,  nor  can  it  be  separated  from  !*s.  xx,  (which 
Forbes,  indeed,  with  hold  consistency,  interprets  of  the  Messiah). 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  followed  by  Theodoret,  explains  I's,  w. 
by  z  King^  xix.  14.  David,  he  thinks,  foresees  the  danger  from 
Sennacherib,  and  shows  us  the  Jewish  people  joining  its  prayers  with 
those  of  the  king.  Ps.  xxi.  he  considers  to  have  ht-en  written  in  the 
name  of  the  people  as  its  thanksgiving  for  Herekiab's  restoration  to 
health. 

Note  *"',  p.  198. 

Piov.  i.-ix.  is  admittedly  later  than  the  main  p.art  of  our  Book  of 
Proverbs.  It  is  not  earlier  therefore  than  the  last  half  century  of  the 
Davidic  kingdom.  This  fits  in  with  the  most  probable  date  of 
the  Book  of  Job  (Exiiic).  The  stage  of  intellectual  development  in 
'Job'  is  more  advanced  than  that  in  the  'Praise  of  Wisdom.'  In 
Prov.  viii.,  moreover,  Wisdom  offers  herself  to  men,  and  religion  is 
but  the  first  pari  of  her  teaching  ;  but  in  Job  xxvUi.  the  divine  plan 
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of  the  world  is  beyond  human  study,  and  religion  is  all  the  wisdom 
pOiuihlc  lo  man.  Dillmann,  nllhough  a  |iitpil  of  Ewald,  lakes  the  same 
view,  and  so  tliuig,  Kueneii  (?),  and  Hooykaas.  Ewald,  DcUtisch, 
Riclim,  and  (in  a  inonoi;rai)h,  iSSy)  SejTing,  rei'crse  ihe  order  of 
composition  ;  but  they  aiso  place  Job  before  the  Exile,  which  is 
scarcely  a  tenable  view.  It  is  also,  I  admit,  possible  that  both  Job 
and  Prov.  i.-ix.  are  post-Exile  (see  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  365)-  '^^''^  ^  '''^ 
view  of  Stade,  who  in  the  personification  of  Wisdom  {Prov.  TiiL) 
detects  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  But  I  am  now  arguing  for  the 
post-Exile  date  of  Pss.  xs..  xxi.  on  relatively  conservative  groui^ds. 

Note  ",  p.  199. 

Jertmiah^  hh  Life  and  Tints,  p.  95  (cf.  Theodoret,  above).  An 
earlier  king  than  Hej^ekiah  is  at  any  rate  most  improbable,  if  the 
comparative  principle  has  any  validity  in  the  criticism  of  the  psalms. 
Hil2tg,  who  is  inclined  to  explain  Pss.  xx.  and  xxi.  of  HcJEckiah, 
docs  not  disguise  the  philological  objections  to  this  view  (see 
appendix). 

Note  ••,  p.  199. 

Pfi.  l)d.  6  should  probably  be  corrected  from  Ps.  xxi  3  (see  my 
Commentarj),  the  parallelism  elsewhere  in  thi-s  psalm  being  so  very 
complete.  J 

Note  ",  p.  lytj.  ' 

The  trav  is  not  confined,  to  the  king,  any  more  than  the  "ly  is  to 
the  high  priest.  Comp.  i^uti.  ix.  16  with  Isa.  I.\ii.  3,  and  Ex.  xxix,  6 
with  2  .Sam.  i.  10.  Notice  also  that  in  Zech.  vi.  1 1  the  word  for  the 
•ciowns  '  on  the  head  of  Joshua  (and  of  Ztrubbalicl  ?)  is  the  plural 
of  that  used  in  Pg.  kxi,  4.  (nnav). 

Note  w,  p.  aoo. 

See  the  quotation  in  p.  41.  I  need  hardly  quote  instances  of  the 
wide  classical  use  of  jScurtAnV  Comp.  however  another  passage  from 
Philo's  Jh  I't'iil  Mosis  (Mangey,  ii.  152),  ri/wi  8i  Koi  Kiiiufii.^  ««r- 
«(rK<vii^<ro.     Kiiap<ti  yap   o[  Tiui'  ^wtuv  fiairik<ls  "Tt  SmSiJ^aTo?  tlia6«ffi 

jy»7iT0at,  and  this  from  /Jt  Proftigk  (i.  562),  Kul  on.  t^  kc^^^ 
niihirattr*.  anv^jrpiiin-u,  to  ^itnCKtua  u£k  uiT'itfi/irfroi  Siu&jpAt  to 
vvfifittX'ii    TO?     oviK     a  iTwKjpnTopos    y-**'t     i^"'px'"'  "*"     ffou^OTijt 

Tyi^on'M.  According  lo  this  last  passage  the  higli  priest  occupies  8 
position  such  as  Mordccai's  (Rath.  viii.  15);  he  is  the  king's  a/ftr 
egt.    ll  is  perfectly  tnic  that  ii  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  Persian 
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or  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  that  the  high  priesthood 
becaniir  an  objed  of  ambition  as  a  lemporal  as  well  as  a  spirimal 
dignity.  But  Wellliausen  appears  10  me  to  have  shown  that  the 
union  of  spiritiul  and  temporal  power,  so  noteworthy  in  the  Greek 
period,  was  in  full  ancordance  with  the  theory  of  the  priestly  code 
{Proft^oiTKna,  pp.  155-157)-  The  argument  from  ihc  colours  of 
the  high  priestly  vcBtments  in  Delitzsch,  reniaUMikkritiuhe  StuditHt 
Na  v.,  is,  I  fear,  of  no  weiglil. 

Note  ''^  p.  zoa 

K'i:'j  wxf  the  official  title  of  the  head  of  the  Sanhcdriii.  As 
used  in  the  O.T.,  it  suggests  that  the  personage  referred  to  has  but 
moderate  iniportanee  or  authority  (see  1  Kings  xi.  34,  Kzelc.  xii  to, 
and  other  passages  in  that  boolc).  It  is  no  objection  to  this  that 
E/ekiel  calls  the  future  Davidic  king  tt'l?)  (K7.ck.  xxxiv.  14,  xxxvii. 
»S),  for  this  prophet  fears  to  magnify  even  the  Messiah  too  much, 
nor  thai  Abraham  is  called  D'nbs  N'bj  {Gen.  XKJii.  6).  for  the  Hiiiitcs 
&x^  skilled  in  compUmcnts.  TJ)  is  a  term  of  fuller  contents.  *l*his 
title  ia  yiven  to  Saul,  Pavid,  and  Solomon  in  Sam.  and  Kings,  but 
siill  with  an  implication  of  humility,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
expressions  of  the  church -nation's  loyalty.  Hc/ckiah  in  his  weak- 
ness is  alao  spoken  of  as  a  t;j  (Jsa.  xx.  5),  and  the  king  of  Tyre, 
with  a  depreciating  reference,  in  F.?ek.  xxviii.  2,  In  Dar  xi.  sa  the 
high  priest  (Onias  111.)  is  called  TC^  *i*)J. 


Note  ",  p.  aoo. 

It  seems  bold  in  Dr.  Orat7,  to  say,  '  Only  a  descendant  of  David, 
who  would  at  Che  same  time  bo  the  expected  Messiali,  could,  as  the 
]>eop!e  at  that  time  viewed  matters,  be  a  true  king '(<?(-Jc4.  dtr/udttt, 
iii.,  ed.  4,  p.  sg). 

Note  ^,  p.  301. 

The  Jews  complained  to  Pompeius  that  Hyrcanus  II. and  AHsto- 
bulus  II.  {the  rival  A-imon.-Ean  claimants  of  the  kingdom)  'sought  to 
change  the  government  of  their  nation  to  another  form  in  order  to 
enslave  them'  (Jos.,  Ani.  xiv.  3,  2).  Comp.  Momm-scn's  description 
of  the  motives  which  led  Ctsar  to  avoid  the  title  of  king,  one  of 
which  was  the  associ,ition  of  the  name  with  Oriental  des[jolism  {Ilist. 
ef  Heme,  iv.  499).  It  was  the  bitter  experience  of  licrodian  and 
subsequenlly  of  Roman  oppression  which  led  to  the  frequent  intra- 
ductiun  uf  the  divine  title  '  our  king,'  '  king  of  the  world,'  into  the 
Jewish  liturgy. 


Note'''',  p.  201. 

It  was  probably  inserted  by  an  aftenhought,  for  Pss.  vii.  and  ii. 
are  connected,  not  only  by  fiimilnnty  of  theme,  but  by  the  parallelism 
between  vii.  iMand  ix.  jA. 

Note  ",  p.  aot. 

See  Hfib.  ii,  6-8.  The  connexion  cannot  have  esca[)ed  any  ^ludeot 
even  in  those  primitive  limes.  On  whirii  sidt;  the  priority  lay,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  writer,  seems  clear  from  the  fact  'that  all  his 
representations  of  salvation  in  the  earl)-  cliaptcrs  rest  on  the  accounts 
of  man's  primiiry  hiiitory  conlntned  in  Genesis  '  (Bruce  on  Hebrews, 
^xpositer,  1888,  part  ii.,  p.  364). 

Note"",  p.  301. 

Bui  iire-Macrabxan  (i?f,  v.  4a  with  cxiiv.  $a ;  v.  5  with  cxiiv.  3). 
Hitzit;  and  Deliusfh  offer  but  a  weak  defence  of  the  Davidic  author- 
ship. The  forniur  explains  Ps.  viii.  by  t  Sam.  xxx.  i,  3.  lint  see 
Comiuentaiy  and  linguistic  appendix. 


Note  •«,  p.  201. 

I  follow  Griitz  in  reading  'Bp  for  ';9P  {cf,  Delitzsch  on  Prov.  xv. 
14).  Thus  Ps.  xliv.  17^  may  he  indebted  to  both  memberv  of  Ps. 
viii.  3. 

Note  «,  p.  302. 

This  is  confirmed  by  n  small  point  of  phraseology.  The  psalm 
begins  «'3St«n}n;.  'J'his  is  a  phrase  of  NehemJah's,  Nch.  x.  30; 
'  our  Lord  '  is  also  a  synonym  for  Yahveh  in  Neh.  viii.  to,  Ps.  cxxxv. 
5,  cxlvii.  5.  The  universal  Lordship  of  Yahveh  is  a  specially  post- 
Exile  belief. 

Note  p^,  p.  203. 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith  connects  Ps.  viii.  with  Ps.  cxxxiv.  as  regards 
its  original  Imirgical  use.  Both  were,  he  Ihinlts,  psalms  of  the  nigbl- 
vigils  in  the  temple  (see  p.  61).  Thcophrastus  (4th  century  n.c.), 
wiiose  attention  wa.s  attracted  by  the  music  of  the  Icmplc,  speaks 
(ap.  Por[)hyry,  /Jr?  ^1/jsf.  ii.  26)  of  the  woishippers  as  passing  the 
night  in  gazing  at  the  stars  and  calling  on  Ood  in  prayer.  Prof,  R. 
Smith  only  quotes  this,  however,  as  possessing  a  general  illastrative 
value,  and  not  as  an  authority  for  a  detail  of  the  later  ritual  (art. 
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'  Psahns,' 5(W.  Br.  xx.  34).  I  would  rather  riew  Ps.  Wii.  as  one  of 
the  night-hymns  of  (aiihful  worshippers  at  home  (see  xlii.  <j,  cxix.  55, 
63). 

NOTF  M,  p.  20S. 

The  phrase  is  Milton's.  Comp.  his  use  of  Ps,  xix.  S  in  Parad. 
Lost,  vii,  371-375.  n  sonorous  pxisage,  but  less  antiquely  natural 
than  George  Pecle's  noble  lines  (1599), — 

As  when  the  sun,  attir'd  in  glistering  robes, 
Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate, 
And  bridegroom  like  hurb  through  the  gloomy  air 
His  radiant  beams. 

If  our  own  poets  re\'el  in  mylhH,  we  may  pardon  the  first  readers  of 
the  psalms  for  not  understanding  that  the  hfe-giving  Kun  could  itself 
be  as  lifeless  as  a  clod,  and  those  who  adopted  the  i>opLlar  language 
in  Gen.  1.  16,  xxxvii.  9,  and  especially  Josh.  x.  ta,  where  Joshua 
speaks  almost  as  if  he  had  Ps,  xix.  (5  in  his  mind.  Even  the  latest 
of  the  wise  men  speaks  as  if  the  sun  were  conscious  of  human  doings 
<ef.  'under  the  sun,'  26  times  in  Ecclesiasles,  with  '  before  the  sun,' 
2  Sam.  xii.  i;),  a  view  which  we  find  expressed  in  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  15,  14,' 
Enoch  c.  ro,  civ.  8.  As  an  early  instance  of  mythic  symbolism, 
observe  Isaiah's  use  of  the  seraphim  {Isa.  vi.  3).  Hezettiah  had 
doubtless  put  down  the  worship  of  the  brazen  serpent,  so  that  such 
symbolism  was  now  possible  (see  my  note}. 

Note  ",  p.  aoa. 

Dt.  Kay  adopts  'yc  kindreds  of  the  peoples  '  (xc«-i.  7)  as  a  correct 
paraphrase  of  D''j}t  ')^  (which  he  renders  '  sons  of  the  imghty  ones  ' 
=  '  worshippers  of  the  false  gods  '),  This  .spoils  the  poetry  of  xxix. 
I,  a.  Still  the  later  psalmist  does  give  a  part  of  the  earlier  one's 
meaning.  According  to  a  [jopular  Israelitish  mode  of  thought,  there 
was  a  close  connexion  between  the  protective  angels  ('  sons  of  EUm,' 
or  *  of  Elohim ')  and  the  lands  or  peoples  ciitrusted  10  thein  (see  on 
Ps.  Ixxxii,).     Comp.  Ps.  xcvii.  7. 

Note  ••,  p.  aoa. 

Naturally  enough  this  glorious  psalm  (xxix.),  with  its  final  assertion 
of  Jehovah's  sovereignty,  was  appointed  for  festival  use.  On  Che 
different  traditions,  and  especially  on  tliat  embodied  in  the  Septua- 
gint  heading,  see  DelitMch,  whose  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a 
Syrian  esegetioal  tradition. 
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Note  ",  p.  joj. 

Cf.  Vatke,  Bibhsche  Thohgit  (1835)1  PP-  3'7i  318.  In  his 
posthumous  Einlfi/uHg  (1&&6},  this  acutu  schutar  explains  Ps.  xxiv. 
as  an  aspiration  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  witlcn  probably 
hy  the  Second  IsAiah. 

Note  "»,  p.  303. 

'  Jehovah  [Yahvch]  Sabaoth  *  scfras  to  have  been  the  old  nanae 
of  the  God  worshipped  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3).  By  blessing  the 
pesplo  in  this  name,  David  iniimrtted  that  he  had  succeeded  to  nil 
that  was  mo»i  important  in  ihc  office  of  Eli. 

NoTB  ",  p.  303. 

This  includes  two  passages  in  sa-c:illed  Davtdic  psalms  (lix.  6, 
luix.  7).  But  few  will  defend  the  Davidic  authorship  of  Ps.  Ixix. 
Notice  too  that  Jehovah  is  called  '  hero  '  (j^iMirr)  in  Uxviii.  65,  and 
*a  man  of  war*  in  Ex.  xv.  3  (both  post-Exile  [)3ssages),  and  that 
ttiy  'strong'  occurs  again  in  Iso.  xliJi.  17,  and  there  only. 


Note  •*,  p.  103. 

So  the  Hnggnda  referred  to  by  Justin  [Z>ia/.  e.  Tryph.,  c.  36  ;  ct 
Shabbath  3011,  ap.  Wunsche,  Tatm.  i.  134).  Nothing  in  the  context 
suggests  that  the  gates  intended  are  those  of  the  old  Jebusite  citadel 

Note  ",  p.  304. 

I  have  developed  this  in  the  latter  part  of  a  Study  on  Ps.  xxiv.  in 
the  Expositor.  Dec.  i88g.  It  is  true  that  (as  I  hoj^e  to  show  funher 
on)  the  names  'Jehovah'  and  'Adonai'  oannot  legitimately  be 
applied  to  Christ.  But  if  Si.  Paul  can  call  Ji-sus  Christ  tov  la'piov  t^^ 
hl)i<^{i  Cor.  iL  8),  and  an  evangelist  can  say  that  Isabh  saw  ihe  glory 
of  Jesus,  and  spake  of  Him  (John  xii.  41),  it  ij  surely  not  too  bold  at 
Ascension-tide  to  apply  the  phrase  '  Lord  [noi  Jehovah)  of  Hosts  '  in 
this  truly  inspired  psalm  to  Ihe  glorified  .Slcssiah.  By  so  doing  the 
Church  affirms  the  nioral  significance  of  a  phrase  which  in  our  own 
poet  Wordsworth  is  still  too  much  connected  with  human  passions 
(Ode  for  Jan.  tS,  1816).  The  deliverance  of  the  weak  and  oppressed 
Jewish  Church  becomes  a  type  of  the  deliverance  of  redeemed 
humanity,  and  the  phrase  itself  is  interpreted  by  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
The  early  Jewish  application  of  Ps.  xxiv.  equally  deserves  attention. 
In  Ihe  liturgy  of  ihe  second  temple  this  was  the  psalm  for  Sunday. 
Probably  w.  ;-to  were  interpreted  as  prophetic  of  ihe  coming  of 
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Jehovah  to  judgment  fcomp.  t.  5),  which  might  natumlly  be  assigned 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Theodoret,  as  naturally  {from  his  point 
of  view),  explains  the  Greek  heading  (t^s  >nut  Ttlc  onfi^diviv,  found, 
a.s  he  !ia)'s,  '  in  some  cvpics,  but  not  ia  the  He^tapla '),  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection.  The  highly  dramatic  use  of  p.  7  in  the  apocryphal 
Ikictnsiis  Chrisfi  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  moic  than  a  poetical 
licence. 

Note  »i,  p,  204. 

I  do  not  argue  against  the  Davidic  authocship  of  Ps.  mHii.  on 
the  ground  of  the  meniion  of  David  in  v.  51.  It  is  true,  the  Hebrew 
poets  da  not,  like  the  medixval  Germans,  name  themselves  at  the 
end  of  their  poems.  But  v,  51  is  probably  n  later  litur^cal  addition. 
My  aryumetits  are  exegetical  and  phrflseoloj:^cal.  To  reply  to  these 
by  urging  the  existence  of  a  second  recejision  of  the  psalni  in  a  Sam. 
xxiL  is  useless  (see  above,  p,  193). 

Note  ",  p.  205. 

It  will  h.iTd!y  be  contended  that  the  temple  of  Shtloh  was  grand 
enough  to  be  referred  to.  Indeed,  another  psalmist  hesitates^to  call 
this  sanctuary  a  temple  at  all  (Ixxviti.  60). 

Note  ""^  p.  aoj. 

I  willingly  admit  thai  the  (supposed)  second  psalmist  has  con- 
nected the  two  parts  uf  the  psalm  fairly  enough  by  the  four  central 
distichs  in  vv.  35-28;  probably,  loo,  the  immediately  preceding 
verses  belong  to  him.  .And  if  any  one  prefers  10  siijipo^e  thai  one 
versatile  poet  wrote  the  whole,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him.  provided 
that  he  recogniacs  the  dissimilarity  of  the  parts.  The  first  part  is 
very  fine  ;  the  colouring  is  vivid,  the  expression  energetic  and  appa- 
rently original.  These  epithets  arc  by  no  means  applicuble  to  the 
second  pari,  the  form  of  which  is  by  comparison  prosaic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  course  of  thought  in  the  less  poetical  portion  is 
sublime  in  its  absolute  idealism.  Hupfeld  inclines  to  the  theory  of 
a  twofold  authorship  -i.e.,  'the  author  perh.ips  expanded  the  psalm 
from  a  Davidic  basis  in  part  J.'    This  is  surely  too  vague. 


Note  "'*',  p.  205. 

It  is  in  Greece  Ihni  the  winged  genii,  derived  from  Assyria,  first 
became  actually  flying.  But  I  presume  that  no  one  would  assign 
Pa.  xviii.  to  the  Greek  period.     V\'hctber  the  flying  character  oC  dwt 
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cherub  is  a  token  of  Egyptian  affinities  ^see  my  note  at  end  of 
Isaiak,  vol.  ii.)t  or  of  native  Palestinian  developinenl,  we  need  not 
inquire. 

Note  "'"',  p.  206. 

'To  Uavid  and  to  his  seed  for  ever'  implies,  i,  that  the  subject  is 
not  so  much  David  as  his  family,  and,  2,  that  the  deliverances  will 
continue  to  incrca;te  in  grandeur. 

Note  '"'''',  p.  ao6. 

The  despondent  cry  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  50  proliably  alludes  not  merely 
to  Nathan's  prophecy  but  to  Ps.  xviii.  Ps,  cxvi.  3  is  based  on  Ps. 
xviii.  5,  6.  Lastly,  Ps.  cxliv.  imitaies  Ps.  x\Hii.  j,  10,  15,  17,  35,  44- 
49.  I  may  add  that  I'rov.  xxx.  5  (post-Exile)  copies  r.  31,  and  Hab. 
iii.  19  echoes  v.  34.  1 

Note  «"%  p.  aofi.  " 

Isa.  xliv.  8  copies  v.  32,  and  Isa.  K.  5  (see  note)  alludes  to  v.  45. 

Note  *"■,  p.  306. 

The  former  occurs  in  v.  14  ;  the  latter  in  v.  33.    Sec  linguistic 

appendix, 

Note  f"",  p.  306. 

The  consistent  application  of  literary  tests  compeb  us  lo  admit, 
not  only  that  Mic  vi.  and  vii.  1-13  belong  to  a  prophet  of  the  reign 
of  Mannsseh  (sec  Micah,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  p.  14),  but  thai  Mic. 
vii,  14-20  consists  of  two  post-Deuteronomic  additions  (observe  the 
phraseoloj^ica.!  affinities).  ■ 

Note  •'''•',  p.  206.  I 

In  V.  44,  read  O'P^  ;  t  Sam.  xxti.  has  *QV-  I 

Note  '",  p.  io6. 

Among  other  grounds  for  some  hesilalion  as  to  the  date  of 
Ps.  xviii.  is  the  use  of  the  term  n^B  with  reference  to  Jehovah 
(v.  36).  It  is  true,  the  word  occtirs  again  in  Ps.  xlv.  5  (Mas.  lext, 
njjv),  Prov.  XV.  33.  xviii.  11,  xiii.  4,  Zeph.  ii.  3  ;  but  the  conception 
of  Jehovah's  lowliness,  or  sympathy  with  the  lowly,  is  more  strikingly 
post-Exihc  than  prc-Exilic.     The  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  in 
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Ps.  xviii.  36  we  might  read,  with  the  second  recension  (a  Sam.  xxu. 
36)  ipivi,  *and  thine  answering'  (i.e.  'thy  help,'  cf.  Ps.  Ixv.  6). 

Note  *",  p.  ao6. 

Epic,  alike  in  ils  wide  view  of  the  subject  and  in  its  adoption  of 
mythological  elements  (comp.  Ewald,  ffistory^  i.  3;). — It  may  he 
asked  whether  the  closing  verse  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  psalm. 
It  is  not,  like  the  rest  of  ihe  poem,  in  trimetera,  and  was  evidently 
added  for  liturgical  purposes.  But  the  psaira  need  not  have  waited 
till  post-Exile  times  for  liturgical  recognition  (notice  the  reference  in 
f.  51  to  the  king). 

Note  '■",  p.  207. 

The  collector  of  the  '  Dividic  '  psalms  in  Book  I.  txtrndei  the 
title  of  Ps.  xviii.  by  the  help  of  s  Sam.  xxii.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  Ps.  xix.  follows  I's.  xviii.  because  of  the  phrase  'thy  senunt' 
(xix.  14),  just  as  Ps.  XXXV.  precedes  Ps.  xxxvi.  because  of  the  parallel- 
ism between  'his  servant'  {v.  37)  and  "Jthovah's  servant '  in  the 
title  of  the  next  psalm.  The  editor  therufurc  found  the  titles  already 
in  existence  ;  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  them. 


Note  "i,  p.  207. 

Notice  that  the  expression  '  mountains  of  God '  (xxxvi.  7)  recurs 
in  1.  10.  \  Irifie  perhaps,  and  yet  not  to  be  neglected  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Note  ""»",  p.  207. 

The  phrase  '3^3n-iK  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  David'* 
wanderings  (cf.  nil  xi.  i). 


PART    I!. 


tARGER  GSOUFS  OF  PSA  UTS  AV  SOOJC  A 


Mt  cotmc  tD-d^  has  been  scesnii^y  imgnUr.  but  a  KtUe 
dkongfat  wiU  peeve  to  you  that  tberefaas  been  tnethcx]  in  the, 
tncgolaiity.  I  aom  turn  to  the  first  great  gimp  of  psalms  «nth 
commoa  eiuoCkxial  and  phraseological  characteristics ;  they 
axe  tbc  heut-atterances  of  the  Church  amkbt  socne  bitter 
The  groop  coosists  of  Pss.  m.-TTL,  bc-xiv^'  xvii,  i 


tkoi^i  Ps.  T.  migfat  also  be  giouped  with  tbc  Guest-psainu 
(wUcfa  win  oocDC  bc^xc  os  lattrX  Alike  exqatshe  are  its  be- 
e^wi^e  aad  its  endii^  Blarfc  the  looe  of  cahn  sapaionty 
to  fear  and  danger  in  Pss.  m.  and  tr^  and  then  ofaaerve  how 
ta  Ps.  KTiL  the  poet  rises  firom  the  harasstag  trcobies  of  earth 
to  a  'Sunt  foreshadowii^  of  iht  Beatific  Viskx)  '  CK^X 
Need  1  puneto  dtseitsstheoudeadiDf  theocyof  tfte  Dttviific' 
aBtfaorUup  of  the  two  farmer  psahns  f*  AH  dtat  acutencss 
can  do.  has  been  dcoe  bjr  HHzi^  who  lighclsr  fclt  that  if  the 
Aeoiy  be  correct,  dmc  should  fae  sotne  direcX  or  indirect 
jfcanoB  to  I^vid's  drcnmslances.  But  even  Hitzig  abandons 
tte  theory  far  Pss.  t.  aad  vi,  sad  cxptams  Pss.  in.  and  rv.  not 
(as  the  titfeof  Fs.m.saegcsts}»b3rtbe%ghtfraai  Afasakm, 
bat  by  dot  strifcii%  «cene  after  the  capture  of  Zild^.  when 
•  David  was  gnatly  distressed,  far  the  peopie  spake  of  stonh^ 
him,  hot  Dand  strengthened  fainself  in  Jchov^  his   God' 

(I  Sam.  XX3C.  €>   Search  the  story  of  Da\Sd's  Gfe  Ihxn  end  to 

end,  and  yoawBI  iad  no  sttaation  which  oonespoods  to  these 

,  aad  for  the  wqr  ^od  teases  th^  tbc  Jewvb  Chomfa, 

name  the  poOaiat  speaks,  did  not  >-c<  cxbt.     The 

sources  of  danger  to  the  ^SriKoal  kernel  at  ^  Mtioei  ai^J 

first,  as   Israeiitidfa  bctkn  opeidy  opposed  to  Ae, 

ffi-  3,  3,  7.  i».  3-6X  »«1.  »coodl>-.  the   many 
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friends  of  the  cause  of  truth,  who  arc  discontented  at  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  strict  Jchovists  {v.  7).  Thecomparativemethod 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  psalm.  The  myriads 
of  foes  that  have  started  up  against  Israel  (iii.  I,  2,  7)  corre- 
spond to  the  hostile  multitudes  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  unwarlike  Church  complains  in  Iv.  19,  Ivi.  3.  The  love  of 
prayer,  and  the  'joy  and  peace  in  believing'  which  are 
expressed  in  iii.  5,  iv.  I,  4,  S,  9,  form  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Ps.  Ixii.,  where  we  also  find  traces  of  a  personage  (comp.  *  my 
glory,'  iv.  2 ;  '  his  dignity,'  Ixii.  5)  who  is  the  Church's  bul- 
wark, and  seeks  to  lead  rather  by  persuasion  than  by 
authority.'  Add  to  this  that  both  Jn  Ps,  iv.  and  in  Ps.  IxH. 
the  speaker  appeals  to  his  enemies  (who  arc  a  '  loveless  nation,' 
xliii.  i)  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  to  susceptible 
Israelites  on  that  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  his 
people  which  needs  to  be  vitalized  by  trust.  Lastly,  the 
'vanity'  and  'lying'  and  the  longing  for  earthly  prosperity 
which  characterize,  the  one  the  psalmist's  enemies,  the  otiier 
his  despondent  friends  in  iv.  j,  7,  correspond  exactly  to  the 
description  in  Ixii.  5,  11.  Notice,  too,  how  passages  in  the 
psalm  which  we  have  just  studied  illustrate  an  obscure  verse  in 
Ps.  iv.''  (cf.  iv.  S,  xxxvi.  2,  5).  Can  wc  hesitate  to  refer  Ps3. 
iii.  and  iv.  to  the  i>eriod  to  which  wc  have  alrcatly  assigned 
Pss.  vii.  and  xiv.,  and  many  later  psalms— the  period  when 
faithful  Israelites  were  so  sorely  oppressed  both  by  traitors  in 
their  midst  and  by  their  Persian  tyrants  ? 

Psalms  iii.  and  iv.,  however,  express  the  heroic  faith  of 
the  few,  or  that  of  tlie  Church  at  large  at  a  time  of  less 
grievous  affliction.  The  prospect  soon  became  darker.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Israel's  encm.ics  are  described  in 
Ps,  V.  not  more  favourably  than  in  Pss.  xii.  and  xiv.  The 
Church's  last  and  best  hope  is  in  prayer.  The  answer  for 
which  she  'looks  out'  (Ps.  v.  4)  is  recorded  in  Ps.  xit.  6. 
The  context  of  that  passage  docs  not  tell  us  where  the 
revelation  came  to  the  psalmist,  but  Ps.  v.  8  informs  us — it 
was  in  the  sanctuarj*  (cf.  Ixxiii.  17).  Ps.  vi.  (with  which 
compare  Ps.  Ixxxviii.)  i.t  in  a  much  more  depressed  tone ; 
death  seemed  the  only  prospect  for  Israel  and  for  its 
members ;  Ps.  xxx.  is  its  complement  (see  xxx.  to).  The 
acute   [bn    Ezra  thought  that   David  spoke   propheticallY 
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of  Israel  in  exile,  which  he  cnnpaicd  tn  a  sicTc  man  ;  he 
saw  that  the  words  did  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  David.* 
Taking  these  psalms  by  themselves,  we  might  place  them 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Nehcmiah,  B.C.  445.  '  What 
do  these  feeble  (sapless)  Jews,'  says,  Sanballat  (Neh.  ill.  34  = 
A.V.  iv.  1) ;  '  Pity  me,  Jehovah,  for  I  am  enfeebled  (become 
sapless),'  says  righteous  but  despondent  Israel  in  Ps.  vi,  3/ 
But  it  is  safer  and.  as  [  think,  more  critical  to  date  them  like 
the  other  members  of  the  group. 

Pss.  ix.  and  x..  like  Pss.  xlii.  and  xHii,,  must  be  treated 
as  one  poem,  or,  if  yoL  will,  as  one  poem  in  two  parts.  In 
its  original  form  there  was  no  bifurcation  ;  it  was  of  simple 
alphabetic  structure.  According  to  Ewald,  it  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fall  of  NJTieveh  (u.c.  607),  which  the  prophet 
Nahum  so  jubilantly  anticipated  (li.c.  660).  Considering 
that  alphabetic  composition  is  perhaps  traceable  in  Nah.  i. 
2-10.  this  view  might  be  admissible,  if  the  tone  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  607  corresponded  to  that  of  the  psalm,  HUtoiy 
shows,  however,  if  I  read  it  aright.'  that  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
the  year  607  was  the  worst  possible  time  for  the  composition 
ol  church-hymns.  When  was  the  psalm  written,  then?" 
The  expressions  used  of  Jehovah  (ix.  3,  where  note  I^'"??,  5,  6, 
8,  9,  X.  16)  and  of  Israel  (seven  times  D??)r  or  D'lJ^)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  nations  on  the  other  (ix.  6,  16,  18,  21, 
X.  16),  are  parallel  to  those  used  elsewhere  by  post-Exile 
poets.  Notice,  too,  on  the  one  hand,  the  command  to 
'  publish  God's  exploits  among  the  peoples '  {v.  12  ;  cf.  xcvi. 
3,  10.  cv.  I ,  Isa.  xii.  4).  which  indicates  that  a  time  of  national 
good  fortune  (the  Restoration)  is  past,  and  on  the  other,  the 
many  references  to  misery  such  as  wc  know  to  have  exi.stcd 
in  ever  deepening  degree  in  the  Persian  period.  The  edi- 
torial changes,  of  which  I  have  spoken  el&e%vhere,  may  be 
summed  up  thus.*"  First,  the  Daleth  and  Kaf  stanzas  were 
omitted,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  first  part  of  the  original 
psalm  (Alef  to  Yod)  was  kept  unaltered,  and  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  concluding  quatrain  (in  place  of  the  Kaf 
stanxa)  into  an  independent  psalm.  Then  the  stanzas  from 
Mem  to  ^"!ade  were  omitted,  and  replaced  b>-  six  non- 
alphabetic  .stanzas  (in  our  Bibles,  x.  3-1 1  )•  Thus  a  second 
■  See/tnniaA,  iii  Ufe  and  TTwiti.  p.  131. 
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psalm  was  produced,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  ttie 
etlitor,  in  wliose  time  tht  uppressors  of  Urael  were,  to  judge 
from  the  inserted  staiuas,  degenerate  Israelites  as  well  as 
foreigners.  (Notice  the  suggestive  parallel  between  x.  8,  9, 
and  ivi.  7.)  No  part  of  Fss.  ix.  and  x.  therefore  can  be 
removed  very  far  chronologically  from  the  neighbouring 
psalms. 

As  to  the  date  of  Pss.  xi.-x)it.  and  Ps,  xvii,,  the  exe- 
getical  phenomena  collected  elsewhere  seem  to  me  conclu- 
sive. Ps.  xvii.  in  particular  not  only  has  afllinittes  with  the 
other  psalms  oftliis  group  and  with  some  other  late  persecu- 
tion-psalms (see  my  note  on  w.  9-12),  but  with  the  Prai.sc  of 
the  Law '  (Ps.  xix.  8-r5)  and  with  Pss.  xvi.  and  xlix.,  and 
(see  on  v.  14)  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiistes. 

To  sum  up.  No  member  of  this  group  can  be  much 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Persian  period.  The  psalms  in 
which  depression,  agitation,  or  einbitterment  is  most  visible 
(vi,  vii.,  X.  2- 1  r,  and  xvii.)  may  refer  cither  to  the  slavery  (to 
use  Josephus's  word,  Ant.  xi.  7,  1)  into  which  the  Jews  were 
brought  for  seven  years  by  Ragoses,  or  to  that  other  out- 
burst of  Persian  fury  under  Artaxerxcs  Ochus  (see  pp.  53, 61) 
when  Jewish  captives  were  carried  away  to  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  even  Hyrcania.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  that  in  some 
of  these  psalms  (vii.  and  xvii.)  a  strong  consciousness  of  legal 
righteousness  is  e.xpressed.  The  high  priestly  family  might 
at  this  time  be  capable  of  awful  crimes  (Jos.,  Ant,  xj.  7,  i), 
but  the  mass  of  the  Jews  were  doubtless  faithful  to  their 
principles  (see  on  Ps.  cxx.xii.).  The  7th  psalm  iiidcctl,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  gives  a  hint  of  its  origin  in  its  title 
which  should  probably  run  thus,  '  A  Shi^aion  of  David, 
which  he  sang  to  Jehovah  bccau.sc  of  (Mordccai)  the  son  of 
Kish,'  a  Benjamite'^  (sec  Esther  ii.  5),  We  know  from  a 
Talmudic  treatise^  that  the  psalm  was  used  at  the  feast 
of  Purim,  and  from  2  Mace,  xv.  36  that  nne  name  of  this 
festival  was  sj  yiaph(t)(aiKi\  fifiepa.  The  editor  who  prefixed 
the  title  seems  to  mean  that  David,  as  a  prophet,  assumed  the 
character  of  Mordecai ;  this  is  at  least  an  attestation  that  the 
psalm  was  very  early  rcgardctl  as  a  work  of  the  Persian  age 
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'  There  is  nu  root  0^^.  in  cloxxical  Hcb. :  io  the  TaI]H.  '3  a  ipindie. 
*  ATaateAel  Se/irim,  nviiL  2  (ed,  J.  Miillet). 
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It  was  probably  the  tyranny  of  Ochus  which  won  admission 
forPurim  iiUo  Judca  ;  '■  if  so,  it  was  but  natural  to  take  a  psalm 
occasioned  by  lliat  tyranny  as  the  Purim-psalm.'" 

Ixt  us  nuw  take  up  the  second  group  of  persecution- 
psalms  (viz.,  xxii.,  Nxvi.,  xxvii.  7-13.  xxviii.,  xx.Ni.,  xxxv., 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xl.  13-18,  xli.),  and  among  them  let  us 
give  the  precedence  to  Pss.  xvii,,  xx!<i,,xvxv.,  and  xl.  13-18" 
(=  Ixx.)i  with  the  last  of  which  we  may  connect  Pss.  Ixix. 
and  Ixxi.  These  form  a  group  within  the  tl^oup,  and  most 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  period  and  the  same  circle,  with, 
the  possible  exception  of  Fss.  xxxi.,  xl.  13-18  (=  Ixx.), 
and  Ixxi..  which  have  a  specialty  imitative  character,  and 
may  therefore  be  of  later  date.  We  will  begin  witli  IN.  Ixxi., 
which  Ewald  regards  as  a  work  of  the  old  age  of  the  author 
of  Ps.  li.  Nothing  is  gained,  I  think,  by  this  imaginative 
conjecture,  but  it  records  the  perfectly  just  impression  that  the 
school  which  modelled  itself  upon  Jeremiah  represents  a, 
decline  as  compared  with  that  which  formed  itself  upon  the 
Second  Isaiah.  Turning  to  the  Septuagint,  wc  find  as  the 
second  part  of  a  '  conflate  '  title,  '  Of  the  sons  (tAw  v'mv)  of 
Jonadab,  and  of  the  first  captives.'"  This  is  not  less  fanciful 
than  Ewald's  view.  The  Rcchabitcs  and  tlie  first  captives 
both  receive  more  or  less  praise  from  Jeremiah  (sec  Jcr. 
xxiv.,  XXXV.),  and  it  seems  to  be  hinted  that  the  psalm  was 
written  by  Jeremiah  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  preserved  by 
his  most  faithful  adherents.  Hitzig  and  Delitzsch  are  bolder. 
They  plainly  assert  tlus  prophet  to  be  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxi., 
to  which  Hitzig  adds  Pss.  Ixix.  and  Ixx.  (the  latter,  a  frag- 
ment of  Ps.  xl..  which  the  same  critic  ascribes  in  its  entirety 
to  Jeremiah).  Some  critics  aUo  refer  other  members  of  the 
group  to  the  weeping  prophet ;  Hitzig,  for  instance,  as  early 
as  1831.  pronounced  the  Jcremian  authorship  of  Ps.  xxxi.  to  be 
'  certain.'  p  This  fancy  for  giving  authors'  names  to  the  name- 
less psalms  is  a  mark  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength. 
Noticing  how  much  P-s.  >:x.\i.  in  particular  has  in  common 
with  so-called  Davidic  psalms  of  post-Exile  origin,  we 
ought  to  hesitate  to  argue  from  Jcremian  aiHnitles  to  Jere- 
mian  authorship,  more  especially  when  the  theory  of  Jcre- 
mian authorship  has  not  satisfied  our  test^  in  other  casci. 

None  of  these  so-called  '  doubtful '  psalms  has,  1  submit. 
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sn  clear  a  historical  background  as  Pss.  xxii.,  xxxv.,  anrf 
Ixix.,**  which  I  call  primary  members  t)f  the  group,  and 
which,  being  representative  or  typical  psalms,  were  probably 
often  imitated.  The  most  original  and  striking  of  the  three 
is  Ps.  xxii.  If  1  am  somewhat  brief  upon  It  now,  it  is  that  I 
may  return  later  to  so  tempting  a  theme.  Was  the  psalm 
written,  as  Ewaid  supposed,  during  the  first  ofjudah'stwo 
captivities  ?  This  might  account  for  the  keen  edge  of  the 
sufferings  described,  and  for  the  expressions  in  m'.  4*,  23,  26, 
which  imply  the  continuance  of  the  temple-services.  To  me, 
however,  this  view  seems  scarcely  more  plausible  than  tlie 
ascription  of  P.s.  xlii.  to  Jchoiachin  going  into  exile.  Such 
ripe  fruits  of  spiritual  religion  cnuld  not,  mcthinks,  have  hccn 
produced  in  the  miseries  and  anxieties  of  that  period.  Be- 
sides, the  author  of  Ps.  xxii.  stands  in  a  close  relation,  not 
only  to  Job,  but,  as  Calvin  already  saw,  to  the  Second  I?aiah.'' 
and  can  we  doubt  which  is  the  more  original  ?  No  ;  the 
earliest  possible  date  either  for  this  or  for  any  of  the  parallel 
psalms  is  that  which  has  been  proposed  for  Ps.  cii. — the 
period  which  preceded  Nehemiah's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
when,  as  Hanani  told  him  in  Shushan.  'The  remnant  of  the 
Golah  tiicrc  in  the  province  are  in  great  afRiction  and  re- 
proach '  (Neh.  i.  3),  a  sad  piece  of  news  indeed  after  all  that 
Zcrubbabel  and  his  successors  had  done,  and  only  half  ex- 
plained {see  p.  71)  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  '  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  arc  burned 
with  fire.'  I  have  mentioned  one  of  the  periods  in  ^vhich  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Jeremiah  seemed  to  be  a  parable  of  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  the  Church,  and  in  which  the  temple- 
poets,  feeling  this,  wrote  almost  like  Jereiiiiah's  biographers. 
The  time  which  I  have  just  referred  to  was  another  such 
period.  Not  indeed  to  an  equal  extent.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  great  world-power  was  actively  hostile  to  the 
Jews  at  this  pcried.  The  Persian  court  had  given  full 
authority  to  Ezra  to  regulate  the  civil  and  religious  concerns 
of  his  people,  and  the  policy  of  religious  isolation  {that  is,  of 
holiness,  in  the  ritual  sense)  adopted  by  the  great  reformer 
made  it  imperative  to  set  aside  prophetic  idealisms  (Zech.  ii. 
4,  5)  and  fortify  the  Holy  City.  It  was  no  Persian  satrap 
(the  revolt  of  Mcgabyzus  in  Syria  absorbed  the  whole  attcn- 
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tion  of  Persia),  but  probably  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  Tobiah 
the    Ammonite,   Geshem  the  Arabian,  and  with  them    the 
'  army  of  Samaria "  (Neh.  ii.    lo,  iv.    [-8),  who  broke  down 
Ezra's  walls,  Just  as  upon  Nehemiah's  arrival  they  united  to 
oppose  the  rebuilding  of  them.     There  is  indeed  no  reference 
to  the  walls  in  Ps.  xxji,,  but  there  may  be  at  least  an  allusion 
to  them  in  Ixix.  36,  and  possibly  (see  below)  xxxi.  22.     And 
may  we  not  comparn;  the  famous  '  Roll  it  on  Jehovah '  (Kay's 
rendering  of  xxii.  8)  with  Neh.  iv.  2  (iii.  34  in  Heb.),  '  What 
do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  will  they  leave  the  matter  to  God?"' 
It  is  as  if  the  author  of  Ps.  xxii.  had  been  present  when 
Sanballat  'laughed  the  Jews  to  scorn,  and  despised  them' 
(Neh.  iL  19),  and  recorded  the  scene  in  his  deathless  poem. 
There  are  the  '  many  bulls,'  the  '  strong  ones   of  Bashan ' 
iy,  13),  i.e.  the  Ammonites  (who  had  occupied  Gad.  Zeph.  ii. 
S,  Jer.  xlix.  [).     There  are  the  '  lions'  [v.  14),  i.e,  the  Arabian 
tribes  who  had  di.splaced  the  Edoitlitcs,  and  the  wild  pariah- 
'  dogs '  {v\'.  17,  1 8),  i.e.  those  whom  Ben  Sira  calls  the  '  foolish 
folk  that  dwelleth  in  Shechem '  {Ecclus.  I.  26).     The  explana- 
tion, which  is  that  of  Lagarde,'  though  not  certain,  i.*;  plausible  ; 
it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  prophets,*  and  I  cannot  help  adding, 
of  that  great  student  of  Scripture,  Dante.     How  much  more 
poetic  are  these  natural  .symbols  than  the  symbolic  cypher 
which  an  unwise  editor  has  thrust  into  Jer.  xxv.  25,  26 1    The 
precise  equivalent  of  the  symbols  might  l>e  foi^otten,  without 
their  eternal  significance  being  at  all  impaired.    The  Church 
in  its  various  troubles  can  put  its  own  interpretation  upon 
them,  and  if  any  one  prefers  to  think  that  the  psalmist  himself 
simply  meant  by  a  threefold  symbol  to  emphasize  the  tritter- 
ness  of  his   enemies,  he   may   refer  lo  another  sketch   of 
(probably)  the  same  scene  : — 

Aliens  whom  I  know  not  gather  together  agoinitt  m^ 
And  crj'  out  unceasingly  (Ps.  xxx\'.  15}. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  in  Pa  xxxv.  1 1  a  figurative 
description  of  the  false  accusation  of  rebellion,  which  added 
fresh  point  to  Sanballafs  taunts  (Neh.  ii.  19,  end),  and  in  w. 
I2-I5fl  of  the  false  Israelites  who  had  formed  the  closest  of 
ties  with  strangers  (Neh.  vL  iS).<    Nor  is  the  69th  psalm 


'   Ori«ntaii»,  ii.  63,  64. 


'  5«e  my  comaicnlary  on  J«.  t.  $> 
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deficient  in  references  to  the  divisions  of  the  Jews  at  this 
time  and  the  religious  ground  of  the  hatred  which  they  en- 
countered flxix.  8,  9,  13,  21);  and  in  v.  z6  the  writer  may 
even  allude  to  the  tent-dwellers  among  Israel's  enemies. 
And  loatly.  is  it  not  possible  "  that  the  frustration  of  San- 
baltat's  underhand  practices  and  the  final  completion  of  the 
wall  are  recorded,  not  only  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Nchcmiah, 
but  in  theic  words  of  Ps.  xxxi., 

Thou  hidest  them  in  the  covert  of  thy  face  from  slanderers  among 

men  : 
Thou  trcamire&t  them  in  3  bower  agaJnst  the  accusing  of  tongues 
Blessed  he  Jehovah  ! 
VoT  he  hath  made  passing  great  his  lovingkindness  unto  me  in  a 

fenced  city. 

Six  members  of  the  larger  group  still  remain  (Pss.  xxvi., 
xxvii.  7-141  xxviii,,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xli.);  they  all  belong  to  the 
later  persecution -period  to  which  certain  psalms  have  already 
been  assigned.  Pss.  xxvi.  and  xxviii.  may  be  taken  together 
with  p3.  v.,  the  leading  petitions  of  which  are  similar.  The 
■  anointed  '  in  x-vviii.  8  is  the  high  priest,  as  in  l.v:.xxiv.  10.  The 
petition  in  the  next  verse,  "  shepherd  them  '  {•n-oC^avov  avrai/t. 
Sept)  connects  Fs.  xxviii.  with  the  Asaphitc  psalms,  Ps.  xxvii. 
7-13  and  I's.  xxxviii.  connect  themselves,  not  only  with  Pss. 
V.  and  vi.'  but  with  Ps.  xxxv.  (note  the  false  witnesses)  and  Vs. 
xxxi.  (note  the  friends  who  stand  aloof)  respectively.  In 
other  words,  both  the  preceding  groups  have  influenced  these 
psalms. 

The  exquisite  39th  psalm  has  strong  affinities  with  the 
Book  of  Job,  but  also  with  Ps.  Ixii.,*  as  you  wilt  see  by  com- 
paring T'.  3  with  ixii.  2  (n'lp^^j,  ;ind  vv.  5-7  with  l.\ii.  10,  II. 
Notice  too  the  fondnesi  in  both  psalms  for  the  particle  which 
introduces  the  conclusions  of  victorious  faith — iK*,  and  the 
double  title  '  of  Jcduthun  '  ('  to  the  charge  of  Jcduthun  ')  and 
of  *  David  '  prefixed  to  both  in  tlie  Hebrew.  Comp.  also 
V.  5^  with  Ixxxix.  48.*  Ps.  xxxix.  looks  more  original  than 
Ps.  Ixii.,  but  need  not  have  been  written  long  previously.  It 
is  clearly  a  persecution-psalm  (see  vv.  9-12),  and  so  too  is  Ps. 
xli.  (putting  aside  the  introductory  verses),  with  which  com- 
pare Pss.  vi., x.\xv., and  xxxviii.,  and,  (arv.  10,  Ps.  Iv.  13-15." 
'  Sec  my  Comma)  Isiy. 
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VVc  have  no%v  to  strike  inland  and  make  for  the  ordtnary  " 
starting-point    of  voyag^ers,  viz.,  the    first,  which,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  the  last  of  the  songs  of  the  Psalter.     '  How 
beautiful    upon    the    mountains    are    the  feet    of   him    that 
bringcth  gcx)d  tidings,  that    piiblisheth  peace.'      Such  were 
the  thoughts  of  the  framcr  of  David's  song-book  when  he 
included  Ps.  xl.  i  - 1 2 — one  of  the  '  new  songs '  of  the  '  bringers 
of  good    tidings '(see  vv.  4,   ro).*      The  'righteousness'  of 
which  he  loves  to  discourse  is  the  scries  of  national  mercies 
which  culminated  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple."     He  loves 
the  Bible  within  the  Bible— that  which  speaks  of  God's  free 
love  to  Israel,  and  of  what  St.  James  aftenvard.-!  called  '  the 
perfect  ]aw  of  liberty.'     There  may  be,  even  after  the  Return, 
'arrogant'  men  who  fall  away  to  the  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Ps.  xl.  5 ;  cf.  Isa.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.,  also  lix.  13  ;  all  post-Exile 
passag^ji}  :  but  the  psalmist  will  not  (like  those  described  in 
Mai.  iii.  15)  call  such  men  happy.     \\c  is  one  oi  \)\o&c  klutsidim 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  and  in  his  views  of  sacrifice  he 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  authors  of  Pss.  I.  and  H.'     To  some 
extent  parallel  (  cf.  iv.  2-4  with  xxx.  3-5)  is  Ps.  xxx.,  a  song 
perhaps  (see    above,  p.  227)  of  the  afflicted  ones  who  had 
prayed  Ps.  vi,  on  their  unexpected  deliverance.     In  spite  of 
its  title,  which   connects  it  with    the  'dedication    festival,''" 
and  in  spite  of  the  parallelism  between  Pss,  xxx.  4  and  cxviii. 
18,  and   between    Pss.  xx.x.  5,   12  and  cxviii,  z^a.  it  is  not 
a  Maccabaran  psalm.     The  descriptions  arc  too  gcneraJ,  nor 
is    the   tone  at  all  in  harmony  with    the    martial    spirit    of 
the  khtisiditn  in  the  time  of  Judas  the  Maccabee.'*'    No  ;  we 
can   spare    the    iiSth    psalm    for   the    Maccabee   and   the 
Hugiienots,  but  Hannington's  psalm  came   from   heroes  of 
another  mould.     Its  very  phraseology  points  us  to  tlie  pre- 
Maccabit-an  part  of  the  post-Exile  period."  (Cf.  r.  4  with  Ps. 
xxviii.  1, 1'.  10  with  Ps.  vi.  6,1'.  13, '  my  glory,'  with  P.s.  vii.  6, 
and  '<■'.  6  with  I'».  cxxvi.  5.  Isa.  liv.  7,  S.) 

Wc  next  come  to  Ps.  xxxvii.,  a  didactic  poem,  with  affini- 
ties to  various  post-Exile  psalms.  Cf  especially  v.  i  with 
Ixxiii.  3,  !'.  7  with  xxii.  9,  v.  21  with  cxii.  5.  The  psalmist 
also  well  knew  the  liook  of  Job.''''  Like  the  author  of  Ps.  xci. 
he  was  specially  drawn  to  the  first  speech  of  Eliphaz.  Rccen 
'  Cf.  Le«.  IV.,  p.  153. 
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national  mercies  seem  to  ha\'e  revived  the  old-fasMoned 
doctrine  of  adequate  temporal  retribution.  For  in  spite  uf 
V,  25  this  is  a  church  psalm;  it  is  the  fortunes  of  righteous 
Israel  (Jeshurun)  which  preoccupy  the  psalmist.  Need  I  say 
which  those  national  mercies  must  be  ? 

The  37tli  is  an  alphabetic  psalm,  and  thus  connects  itself 
uith  Pss.  XXV.  and  xxxiv."  It  lacks  however  the  curious 
irregularity  of  structure  which  distinguishes  those  two  psalms, 
and  its  tone,  which  is  throughout  didactic,  is  diflerent.  The 
Israel  of  Ps.  xxv.  is  a  self-condemned  though  not  despairing 
sinner.  Members  of  the  nation  have  '  broken  their  faith  '  to 
Jehovah  [v.  3) ;  and  it  is  only  too  plain  from  Israel's  present 
dangers  and  distresses  that  God  remembers  sins  which  His 
people  has  partly  forgotten  {v.  7).  Still  Jehovah  remains 
'  good  and  upright ; '  He  is  the  great  teacher '  and  redeemer  ; 
and  unto  Him  the  eyes  of  friendless  Israel  are  directed  (z'V. 
15,  lO).  Pb.  xxxiv.  agrees  in  its  leading  ideas,  but  was  evi- 
dently written  after  an  improvement  in  Israel's  circumstances 
(comp.  vv.  5-7,  23.  with  xxv.  15-22).  The  phraseology  of 
xxxiv.  8  (^cf.  XXXV.  5,  6)  is  fullj'  consistent  with  a  reference  to 
the  age  of  Nchemiah,"'  and  the  proper  names  in  Ezra  and 
Nchcmiah  seem  to  suggest  that  the  phraseology  of  Ps.  xxv. 
was  frequently  on  Jewish  lips  in  that  period*"  (cf.  v.  15  with 
Elyoenai  or  lilyehoenai,  Ezra  viii.  4,  the  name  of  one  of 
Ezra's  companions,  and  v.  22  witlv  Pedaiah,  Neh.  iii.  25,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  builders  of  tlie  wall).  And  now,  to 
make  up  a  triad  of  'songs  of  deliverance,'  add  Ps.  xxxji., 
which  is  more  spiritual  in  tone  than  Ps.  xxxiv.,  and  in  so  far 
is  a  better  counterpart  to  Ps.  xxv.  Luther,  who  loved  to 
call  it  a  Pauline  psalm,  grouped  it  with  the  51st,  and  a 
recent  German  critic,  following  in  the  steps  of  Luther  and 
Delitzsch,  ventures  on  this  comment,  that '  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  sins  with  Oriental  despots  so  shocked  David's  con- 
science that  he  expressed  his  penitence  as  no  saint  has  ever 
done.' "  I  do  not  yield  to  Orelli  in  admiration  of  this  bright- 
est of  penitential  lyrics.  But  I  cannot,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
late  and  uncritical  tradition,  convert  a  David  into  a  Paul.''*' 
No  ;  certain  features  in  the  description  may  indeed  he  drawn 

'  Cunip.  I'a.  xmiLiand  iev  Luci-  VII. 

'  Orelli.  aci.  '  Dovid '  iu  Hertog-Plilt,  Htaltmyctefiniiei  Hi  519. 
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from  private  experience,  as  in  some  other  psalms  in  which 
'  the  speaker's  personality  leaps  up  as  it  were  into  his  song.' ' 
Even  if  so,  however,  the  individual  is  not  a  self-seeking 
monarch,  but  a  believer,  who  walks  by  the  soft  guidance  of 
Jehovah's  Eye  (f.  &).  A  believer  ?  Permit  me  rather  to  use 
his  own  word  khasld.  i.e.,  a  man  of  love  (cf.  Prov.  xi.  17  llch.), 
lo  whom  Jehovah's  lovingkindness  is  '  better  than  life  itself 
(Ps.  Ixiii.  3},  and  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he 
can  express  that  which  thousands  fee!.  Like  Daniel,  he  can 
say  that  he  '  confesses  his  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  his  people 
Israel '  (Dan.  i-\.  20}.  He  is  indeed  in  some  sense,  like  Daniel, 
a  prophet,  as  being  a  representative  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
inheritor  of  the  prophetic  spirit.*'  It  is  a  church-psalm, 
and  has  some  aflinitics  not  merely  with  Ps.  xxv.,  but  also 
with  Pss.  xxii.  and  Ixix.,  the  date  of  which  we  have  already 
fixed.*  The  tone  and  ideas  of  the  psalm  arc  in  harmony 
with  this  view.''' 

The  transition  is  an  easy  one  from  Ps.  Kxxii.  to  what  I 
may  call  the  Gue^t-psaEms,^  viz.,  xv.,  xxiv,    1-6,  xxvii.    1-6, 
and  xxiii.  (to  which  two  psalms  in  a  more  subdued  tone  may 
be  added,  which  at  least  allude  to  the  security  of  Jehovah's 
guests,  viz.,  Ps.  V.  on  account  off.  51%,  and  Ps.  Ixi.  on  account 
of  I'.  Jii).     Why  is  forgiven  Israel  so  joyful?     Because  it  is 
delivered  from  earthly  trouble  i*     Yes  ;  but  chiefly  because  it 
can  once  more  fearlessly  enter  Jehovah's  house.     When  were 
these  church-psalms  written  ?    Most  who  have  followed  mc 
thus  far  will  readily  admit  that  they  imply  the  existence  ofj 
the  second  temple.    The  requirement  of  moral  rightnes.s  in 
Jehovah's   temple-guests  is  found  again  in  one  of  the  later 
persecution -psalms  (see  Ps.  v.  5-S),     The  use  of  'generation  '  ] 
for 'class'  (xxiv.  6)  reminds  us  of  Ps,  xii.  9,  xiv.  5,  l.xxiii.  1 5, 
cxii.  12.  Prov.  XXX.    11-14,  Deut.  xxxii.  5.     This  is,  at  any 
rate,  against  a  very  early  date,  while  the  special  sense  of 
'  righteousness  *  in  Ps.  xxiv.  g  is  Deutcro-lsaianic     There  is 
also  an  allusion   in   Ps.  xv.  4  to  the   Priestly  Code,  which 
became  the  law  of  the  church-nation  through  Ezra  the  scribe." 


'  Ker,  7S*  Pmlmi  in  Hiilvrj  and  Biej^raphy,  p.  J, 

'  Comp,  tv.  %h.  4/  with  xxn.  2^,  16a,  Itis.  4  i  ^.  50  wilb  Ixiib  6(  tod  9.  6a 
with  Itix.  3.  J. 
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It  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  this  vieiv  that  Pss.  xv.  and 
xxiv.  (-6  are  parallel  to  a  fine  description  of  the  righteous 
citizen  in  I.-u.  xxxiii.  15,  16.  Isa.  xxxiii.  has  long  been 
regarded  as  only  in  a  secondary*  degree  Isaianic,  and  it  has 
lately  been  argued  with  great  force  that  its  compositioTi  or 
compilation  belongs  to  the  post-Exile  age"  —  to  the  period  of 
the  fitial  editing  of  the  prophetic  writinj^s.  If  this  be  correct 
(as  I  believe  that  it  is),  the  date  proposed  for  these  psalms  is 
strongly  confirmed  ;  but,  in  any  case,  church-psalms  like 
these  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  pre-Exilic  Ps,  xxvii,  1-6 
reminds  us  of  passages  in  Pss,  Ixi.  and  Ixiii.,  which  probably 
bdong  to  the  early  Maccab»an  period.  The  originality, 
however,  lies  with  Ps.  xxvii.  1  -6,  which  obviously  describes  the 
feelings  of  the  Church  ""  (see  v.  6)  amid  some  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Persian  age ;  v.  3  reminds  us  of  iii.  2,  7,  iv.  9,  and  v.  5 
of  xxxi.  21.  Its  companton-psalm  is  the  23rd  (comp.  v.  6 
with  xxvii.  4).  that  sweet  expression  of  resting  faith,  which 
surety  belonga  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  'Davids'  of 
the  Psalter.  Hnw  unlike  it  is  to  a  last  meditation  of  the 
historical  David — how  unlike  even  to  those  'last  words' 
which  tradition  assigns  to  him !  But  how  like  those  two 
characteristic  psalms  of  the  age  of  Nehomiah,  cxxvii,  (sec 
IT.  t,  2),  and  cxxxiii.  (see  ;'-  2},  when,  too,  as  we  know  from 
psalms  in  Books  HI.  and  IV.,  the  figure  of  the  divine  Shepherd 
became  specially  dear  to  the  church- nation  !"" 

The  didactic  fragment  attached  to  the  Song  of  the  Sun  in 
Ps.  xix.  alone  remains.  How  delightful,  could  we  vindicate 
its  pre-E'xilc  origin  I  Davidic,  indeed,  it  cannot  be;  fancy 
the  wortdly-minded,  even  though  religious,  David  inditing  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  a  rich  and  varied  handbook  of  spiritual 
religion.""  Must  one  really  spend  precious  moments  in  dis- 
pelling this  itiusfon  ?  Kead  the  Decalogue  (Kx.  xx.  1-17) 
and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  «"  (Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.),  part  of 
which  at  leait  may,  if  not  must,  have  been  known  to  David, 
and  then  trj-  to  sing: 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul, 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  failhfiil,  giving  wisdom  to  the  simple, 
More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold. 
Sweeter  also  than  honey,  or  the  honey-comb    (\ix.  8-11). 

But,  e>-en  if  not  Davidic,  may  not  this  fragment  belong  to 
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the  Josian  a^e— to  those  halcyon  days  which  follow«J  the 
publication  of  the  first  Scripture  ?     This  is  at  least  plaualbia 
If  a  Josian  poet  wrote  Ps.  xviii.  21-24  and  31."'' why  should  he 
not  have  written  Ps.  xix.  8-1 1  ?     Certdiniy,  Deuteronomy  is 
a  ■  rich  and  varied  handbook.'  not  perhaps  unworthy  even  of 
such  a  glowing  eulogy.    '  It  sought  to  place  the  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  life  upon  a  new  basis.' '     Moreover,  there  is  a  pas. 
sage  in  Dcut.  iv.  Z%  which  is  but  a  slightly  less  fervent  eulogy 
of  the  new  Law-book.    The  objection  is  twofold,  ( 1 }  tiiat  the 
original  Law-book  of  Josiah  did  not  include  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  later  bonk  of  Deuteronomy,  and  no  consistent  ' 
historical  critic  can  place  these  chapters  before  the  Exile ; 
and  (2)  that  the  tremulous  conscientiousness  which  expresses 
Itself  in  VXK  15  and   14"  is  specially  characteristic  (read  the 
rigth  psalm)  of  the  Persian  and  the  Greek  age     The  author 
wa.s  in  fact  one  of  theii7i(«/V/w/,  who  lived  under  heathen  rule, 
and  who  were  tempted  to  the  '  great  transgression  '  of  apostasy. 
The  Davidic  collection  now  lies  behind  us  ;  indeed,  wc  have 
passed  the  entire  Psalter  in  review,  except  P.'^alms  i.  and  ii., 
which  form  as  it  were  the  double  gate  of  the  temple.     As  1 
have  already  said,  I  do  not  think  that  the  second  psalm  has 
a  contemporary  historical  reference.     No  period  can  be  found 
in  which  even  by  a  poetic  exaggeration  an   hraclitiiih  king 
could  be  described  as  ruler  of  the  world-     If  we  ask  when  the 
writer  lived,  all  the  internal  evidence  points  us  to  the  post- 
Exile    period.      Like    Pss.  lxxxi.>£.  and   c.xxxii.,  our  psalm 
presupposes  the  promises  (o  David  in  2  Sam.  vii.,"  and,  like 
the  former  psalm,  it  adopts  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the  king 
which  harmonizes  better  with  Egj-ptian  and  Habylonian  than 
with  the  early  Biblical  phraseology."     Its  tone  of  lofty  con- 
fidence renders  it  po^ible   that  the  troubles  of  the  Persian 
age  may  lie  behind  the  writer.     Shall  wc  place  il  before  or 
after  the  Maccabican  insurrection?""      It  certainly  presents 
some  points  of  contact  with  Pss.  Ixxxiii.  and  ex..  which  are 
MaccabKan."     Indeed,  if  wc  might  connect  both  v.  2  and 
V.  3  with  the  first  oracle  in  Ps.  ex.,  and  v.  5  as  well  as  v.  4 
with  the  second,  and  might  follow  the  Septuagint  rendering  of 
Ps.  CN-  3(5,'  the  resembl.mce  between  these  oracles  and  tliat  in 
Ps.  iL  7-9  would  be  remarkably  great     I  do  not,  however, 

I  /trtm*^,  *u  Lift  and  Tints,  p.  63.  »  Vocfcliiiiig  1*^?^ 
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tMrlc  that  the  really  certain  affinities  between  Ps.  li,  and  those 
Maccabaran  psalma  are  decisive,  and  the  picture  presented  in 
the  former  is  evidently  different.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  the  neigh- 
bouring nations;  have  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  Israel  ; 
in  Ps.  ex.  a  larjje  but  not  necessarily  world-wide  empire  is 
anticifHtted  for  the  hero.  But  in  Ps.  li.  there  is  no  real  danger 
to  Israel  ;'™  contra.ft  the  feverish  anxiety  of  Ps,  Ix,vxiii.  The 
king  already  has  a  world-wide  .sovereignty,  though  the  vassal 
kings  of  the  earth  have  risen  in  revolt.  The  picture  in  this 
psalm  is  largely  influenced  by  Jewish  eschatolog)-,  and  has 
parallels  in  Joel  and  2  Zcchariah."  both  of  which  arc  pest- Exile 
but  pre-Maccabxan  works.  But  the  psalm  is  not  simply 
eachatological.  Being  a  Jyric  poem,  the  circumstances  which 
it  describes  must  have  a  certain  quasi -historical  ba^is.  In 
other  words,  the  writer  throws  himself  back  into  a  distant 
age — shall  we  say  into  that  of  Hezekiah,  or  into  that  of  David 
(or  Solomon)?  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  former. 
Isaiah's  apostrophe  to  the  '  far  nations '  in  Isa.  viii.  9,  and  the 
picture  t>f  an  attack  on  Zion  in  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  have  a 
gfcncral  resemblance  to  Ps.  ii- ;  indeed,  some  expression.s  in 
this  pair  of  lyrics  are  somewhat  paratlel  to  phrases  in  our 
psalm  ■'"  But  none  of  these  affinities  are  decisive,  A  vivid 
poem  like  Ps.  ii.  could  not  but  resemble  others  of  its  class ; 
and  the  manifest  allusion  in  v.  7  to  2  Sam.  vii.  14^  (which, 
however,  is  u^ed  freely),"  combined  with  the  analogy  of 
Ps.  xviii.,  compel  u.s  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Davidic  or 
the  Solomonic  as  the  assumed  age  of  the  writer.  In  Ps,  xviii, 
the  idealizing  poet  speaks  in  the  name  of  David  as  if  the 
world's  dominion  were  already  his.  It  was  only  a  step 
further  for  another  poet  to  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
(see  Ps.  ii.  7-9),  as  if  that  dominion  not  only  had  been  won, 
but  wa.";  now  being  disputed  by  rebel-kings,  Ps.  ii.  is  there- 
fore the  complement  of  Ps.  xviii.,  but  written  from  a  later 
point  of  view.  Like  that  psalm,  it  prophesies  of  the  Messiah, 
but  only  to  one  who  can  '  pierce  below  the  surface,'  and 
recc^nize  that  spirit  or  tendency  which  carries  a  poet  beyond 
himself,  and  makes  his  words  symbolically  prophetic.'" 

And  why  was  Psalm  ii.  placed  where  it  now  stands  ? 
Because  the  collectors  loved  to  give  a  prominent  position  to 
psalms  of  a  lofty  idealism,  and  because  this  psalm  in  particular 
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seemed  to  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  following  '  DavJdic  ' 
psalms,  in  which  a  leading  Israelite  complains  of  his  numerous 
enemies.  Ps.  ti.  was  not,  however,  called  '  Davidic,'  because 
it  was  composed  after  the  Davidic  hymn-book  was  complete, 
and  very  possibly  as  an  introduction  to  it. 

We  now  pa';s  to  Ps.  i.,  which,,  according  to  a  Jewish  fancy, 
referred  to  Josiah,  as  the  only  king  who  avoided  sinners  and  fol- 
lowed the  law.''''''  Moreplausibly  Hengstenbei^  and  Dclitzsch 
regard  it  as  an  early  psalm  because  imitated,  as  they  assert, 
by  Jeremiah  (cf.  :•.  3  with  Jer.  xvii.  8).  Wc  must  not  put 
this  argument  aside  on  the  ground  of  the  diflicuity  of  deciding 
which  of  two  parallel  passaftcs  is  the  original.  No  one,  I  i 
think,  will  accuse  mc  of  underrating  the  delicacy  of  such  a 
critical  process,  for  it  is  to  my  own  essay  on  the  subject  that ' 
English  conservative  critics  must  refer  their  readers.'  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  dogmatically  expressed  decision  is  in- 
expedient, but  sure  I  am  that  the  case  before  us  is  not  one  of 
these.  It  may  seem  a  slight  thing  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  psalm  corresponding  to  Jer.  xvii.  6.  and  that  the  two 
pictures  in  Jer.  xvii.  5-8  are  much  better  contrasted  than 
those  in  Ps.  i.  3,  4,  But  when  we  consider  further  that  the 
psalmist  has  added  a  feature  to  the  description  of  the  happy 
man  which  is  not  found  in  Jer.  xvii.  5-8,  and  that  this  feature 
is  specially  characteristic  of  the  post-Exile  period,  ought  any 
critic  to  doubt  that  Jeremiah  is  the  source  from  which  a  post- 
Exile  psalmist  has  drawn?  It  were  easy  to  strengthen  my 
argument  by  referring  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  Btwk  of 
Joshua  i"^"  but  I  forbear.  The  comparative  principle  .suggests 
grouping  this  psalm  with  Ps.  xix.  8-15  and  cxix.  fcf.  also 
Pss.  cxi.  and  cxii.) ;  and  I  am  content  with  having  shown  ■ 
that  the  parallelism  referred  to  by  conser\'ativcs  docs  not 
hinder  us  from  following  the  suggestion. 

The  combination  of  elements  in  the  character  of  the 
psalmist  favours  a  late  date.  It  is  true  that  the  moral  class- 
names  which  he  employs  ('  ungodly,' '  righteous," '  scoffers '  ''^) 
are  common  even  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  But  the  authority  which  he  ascribes  to  the  wTitten 
Law  or  Revelation  distinguishes  him  from  the  older  writers 
on  morality  who  make  no  reference  to  a  Scripture,*^   and 

'  TTit  Pnphtmi  nf  fiaiah,  cl.  3.  xo\.  ii.  i»,  241,  &C,  :  cf.  p.  954. 
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points  to  a  time  when  the  *  wise  men '  as  a  class  had  accepted 

the  form  of  religion  established  by  Ezra.  The  author  of 
Ps.  i.  belonged  to  a  school  from  which  afterwards  the  wise 
son  of  Sirach  proceeded.'"  His  submission  to  the  law  was  no 
feigned  or  forced  one,  but  that  of  a  child  to  a  parent,  and  a 
disciple  to  an  alUwitfc  teacher.  Writing,  however,  as  he  does, 
not  for  Rabbis  but  for  ordinary  believers  ('day  and  night '  is 
surely  a  '  counsel  of  perfection.'  as  in  Josh.  i.  8).  he  lays  more 
stress  on  the  practical  importance  of  study  of  the  Scriptures 
than  upon  those  intellectual  results  which  Hen  Sira  dsvells 
upon  in  Ecchi.'!.  xiv.  20,  21,  xxxix.  i-ir. 

Whether  the  psalm  was  written  during  the  early  Hellen- 
is;tic  movement,  cannot  be  positively  determined.  It  is  at 
any  rate  pre-Maccaba:an,  nor  need  it  have  been  composed 
long  after  Ps.  ii.  The  parallelism  between  these  two  psalms 
is  obvious  (note  the  catchwords  commoii  to  botli^' Happy,' 
'meditate,'  'the  way."  '  peri.sh,'  and  the  common  idea  of  the 
judgment),  and  combined  with  the  circumstance  that  Ps.  iL 
has  no  title,  led  many  ancient  theologians,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  to  regard  Ps.  ii.  as  the  second  part  of  Ps.  i."«  This 
is  clearly  a  mistake.  Nothing  in  Ps.  i  corresponds  to  the 
vivid  scene-painting  in  Ps.  ii.,  and  the  divine  judgment  in 
Ps.  i.'^*'^  is  lets  of  a  convulsion  than  in  Ps.  li.  We  cannot 
thererore  ei'en  suppose  (with  Hcngstcnberg  and  MitJ-ig)  that 
they  are  separate  works  by  the  same  author.  But  both  may 
nevertheless  be  not  only  of  the  same  period,  but  of  the  same 
class — that  of  introductory  psalms.  If  Ps.  ii.  wa-s  the  preface 
to  the  *  Davidic '  Psalter,  Ps.  i.  may  well  have  been  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  large  pre-Maccabjean  Book  of  Psalms  which 
included  that  smaller  hymnal.  Though  not  necessarily  com- 
posed (any  more  than  Ps.  ii.  was  composed)  to  be  a  preface, 
it  was  admirably  adapted  to  become  one,  both  from  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  inculcates  fundamental  truths  of  the 
psalmists'  religion,  and  from  the  parallelisms  between  it  and 
the  second  psalm  which  brings  out  another  a.spcct  of  the 
cardinal  Messianic  doctrine.  The  final  Maccaba:an  editor 
had  obviously  no  reason  for  displacing  this  noble  pair  of 
psalmsj  which  by  their  beatitudes  seek  to  allure  disciples  to 
the  purest  and  best  theology  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
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Note  ",  p.  326. 

Sec  a  singular  argument  in  favour  of  the  headings  by  Delilisch 
(Luthardt's  Ztitschrifi,  i88a,  p.  uS),  who  thinks  that  Ps.  iv.  "ib  is  an 
echo  of  Num.  vi.  25,  26.     But  see  on  Ps.  Ixvii. 

Note  \  p,  Z36. 

The  Ambrosian  MS.  of  the  Pcshitto  supplements  the  Hebrew 
heading  of  Ps,  iv.  thus,  'when  Saul  sent  out  to  slay  him  in  his 
house'  (i  Sam.  xix.  11). 

Note  '',  p.  227. 

Does  not  this  view  do  more  justice  to  one's  natural  impressiot]  on 
reading  Ps.  Ixii.  than  the  theory  that  the  Church  alone  is  the  speaker  ? 
Indeed,  how  could  the  spiritual  Isniel  have  litrld  its  ground  without 
leaders,  e.specially  when  the  high  priests  were  unworthy  of  their  high 
position  ? 

NoTTE  \  p.  227. 

Ps.  iv.  5,  '  Tremble  and  sin  no  more  ; '  for  hitherto  no  '  dread  of 
Elohim '  has  been '  before  your  eyes.'  And  '  form  (good)  resolves  upon 
your  Vied,'  where  hithetto  ye  have  'devised  mischief.'  Bredenltamp 
takes  'say  in  your  hearts  '  to  mean  'pray  silently'  (cf.  i  Sam.  i.  ij). 
But  see  Ps.  -n.  6,  11,  13,  xiv.  i. 


Note  ",  p.  228. 

Delitzscb  endeavours  to  show  that  both  n'2  and  SvT^  in  Ps.  v.  8 
can  mean  the  Tabernacle  ;  see  however  my  note.  If  the  rest  of  the 
psalm  were  Pavidic  in  tone,  we  might  conjecture  that  v.  8  was  a 
bier  insertion.  The  only  possible  pre-Exile  date  for  Pss.  v.  and  vi. 
is  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  to  which  prophet  Hitzig  would  assign  both 
psalms  (Ps.  V.  not  without  some  hesitation).  Cf.  Ps.  vL  i  (ntxviii. 
i)  with  Jer.  ■%..  24,  and  v.  6a  with  Jer.  Jt!v.  3  ;  also  Ps.  V.  9  {line  3) 
with  Jer.  v.  16,  and  the  imprecatiotis  in  Ps.  v.  10  wilh  those  in  Jer. 
xii.  3.  Hiizig's  theory  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  10 
say  that  Ps.  vi.  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  school  of  Job.  Ct  Ps.  vL 
8a  with  Job  xvii.  7  ;  Ps.  vi.  8^  (^rvs  'sencscere')  with  Job  xxi.  7; 
and  Hs.  vi.  6  (in  its  dread  of  Shertl)  with  Job  vii.  7-10,  x.  *o-a», 
and  (for  'Death'  as  equivalent  to  *Sheiir)  Job  xxviii.  22.  The 
case  of  Ps.  vi.  is  in  fact  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  'Song  of 
Heiekiah'  (also  uttered  by  a  representative  pious  mar.  note  the 
altemalion  of  '  I '  and  '  wc '  in  Isa.  xxxviij.  2o\ 
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Note  ^,  p.  zzS. 

Ps.  vi.  2  {see  my  note)  cxpresst-s  a  sense  of  guilt  But  the  guilt 
is  infened  from  llie  misfonunts  of  Israc'l.  As  v.  g  shows,  the  Church 
is  no  nrioie  conscious  of  deliberate  tmnsgreasion  than  in  Pss.  vii.  and 
xvii. 

Note  ■,  p.  228. 

Delitzsch  places  our  psalm  (ix.,  x.)  in  tJie  period  which  fuilowed  the 
tratisfurence  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion  ;  '  to  determine  the  situation 
more  precisely  is  imiiossiblc.'  ITc  argues  with  much  ability  for  the 
catly  origin  of  Hebrew  alphabetic  composition,  but,  as  L  think, 
disrcfpirds  the  evidence  of  facts.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  there 
was  no  historical  occasion  for  the  psaim,  and  that  David  composed 
it  to  be  used  by  the  Church  in  n  possible  contingency.  Forbes,  too, 
sees  that  Ihe  ps.ilin  is  ahogether  a  liturgical  one  {Sftiriiej,  p.  235). 
St.  Chrysostom's  commentary  seems  to  me  a  complete  though  un- 
conscious refutation  of  the  Davidic  theory  ;  see  e-g-  his  remarlcs  on 
David's  consummate  'philosophy '  in  v.  10  (A.V,  5) ;  he  compares 
xL  iS.  Vcncma,  alone  among  critics,  refers  the  psalm  to  the 
Maccabi&in  period;  the  'son'  in  the  heading,  he  thinks,  is  Judas 
Maccabxus. 

Note  ^  p.  328. 

Prof.  Abbott  of  Dublin  has  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  restore  the 
alpliabclic  arrangement  where  it  is  defective  in  the  present  text  (see 
JJeriKafketia,  iS39,  pp.  si-sS). 

Note  ',  p.  229. 

Note  the  striking  expression  'the  word  of  thy  lips'  {xvtL  4)  for  the 
Law.     Comp.  the  whole  vcr^sc  with  Ps.  cxix.  loi,  104. 

Note  J,  p.  319. 

The  Targum  concludes  the  heading  of  P8.  vii.  thus,  'concerning 
the  dcstrociion  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamile."  Hence 
Krochraal's  correction  as  above.  The  liturgy  for  Purim  contains 
this  sentence  on  Haman,  '  He  was  proud  of  his  riches,  and  titQieii  a 
pit /or  himself  (cMnp.  Ps.  vii.  16). 


Note  •■,  pt  230. 

The  introduction  of  the  feast  of  Purim  was  opposed  ^Talm.  Jer, 
AftgHhy  7orf).    In  the  time  of  Joscphus  (yiitt.  xi.  6,  13)  it  was  already 
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"generally  observed  even  in  the  Dia!q>ora.  According  to  Gratz 
{Geschichte,  iii.  i,  p.  171)  il  wns  adopted  in  the  interval  l>eiween  the 
composition  of  the  two  books  uf  Macoibccs  (»ee  above,  p.  55). 

Note  ",  p^  330. 

'The  enemy'  (Ps.  vii.  6)  and  the  mm  who  'does  not  turn' 
{p.  T3)  were  liilerpreted  of  'Haiiinn'  (cf.  Flsther  vii.  4,  6),  whose 
just  fate  seemed  to  he  alluded  tn  in  tf.  iCi,  17-  Theodore  of 
Mopsucstia  did  not  venture  to  think  of  Haman,  but  made  the  best 
choice  possible  on  tlie  assiimplioii  of  the  Davidic  auihorship.  The 
psahi),  he  says,  according  to  his  Syriac  epitomator,  was  'spoken  l>y 
David  when  he  heard  that  Ahithophel  had  hanged  himself '  (liaeihgen, 
in  Kiadc's  Zc'ttschrift,  1885,  p.  9;).  The  writer  must,  however,  really 
have  mcanl  the  Persians  and  their  leader,  whose  fate  he  anticipates. 
David,  who  'played  with  lions  as  with  kid>i'  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  3),  is  not 
the  man  to  have  written  v.  3,  and  of  course  liis  mental  horizon  iiras 
is,  unlike  as  [>ossible  to  that  of  our  psaJmist 

Note  ",  p.  230. 

It  was  a  custom  of  Oriental  editoTs  to  join  together  hymns  or 
fragments  of  hymns  (see  on  Ps.  xix.).  Verse  13  is  perhaps  a  linfc-verse 
to  the  two  originally  separate  passages  united  in  Ps,  xl.,  introduced 
by  the  editor,  This  conjecture  may  or  may  not  be  accepted,  but 
even  Delit/:sch  admits  that  the  composite  origin  of  Ps.  xi.  is  an 
obvious  hypothesis,  and  will  not  venture  to  reject  it. 

Note  ",  p.  230. 

Ilelitzsch  argues  from  the  .singularity  of  this  title  that  it  must  be 
based  on  tradition.  Gratz  thinks  it  worth  while  to  hunt  up  a  %-ariant 
'HfraSiifl,  and  correct  'Jonadab'  into  'Henadad.'  The  'sons  of 
Henadad'  wore  among  the  Levites  who  superintended  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  (Ezra  iii.  9,  Neh.  iii.  18).  Thus  he  thinks  that  he 
gains  an  evidence  for  the  exilic  date  of  the  psalm.  IloCh  critics 
assume  that  the  Septuagint  translator's  Hebrew  Psalter  really  gave  a 
title  for  Ps.  Ixxi.  The  first  pari  of  the  Greek  heading  ascribes  the 
psalm  to  David — the  aged  David  {v.  18),  who  wilt  presently  indite 
Ps.  Ixxii.  as  his  dying  prayer  for  Solomon  I 


Note  p,  p.  230. 

Hitaig.  Segrif  dcr  Kritik  (1831),  p.  71  ;  cf.  above,  note",  p. 
134.     Kuencn  {,Ofidfrzotk,  cd.  1,  ilL   39$)  and  Robertson  Smith 
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{Tfit  Old  Tesfamtnl  itt  IhejKviik  Chunky  pt  joj)  seem  nearly  con- 
vinced, Ewold  agrees  with  Hilzig  as  to  Ps.  xxxi.,  bul  remarks  witli 
regard  to  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  xl.,  li.,  Ixix.,  IxxL,  and  others,  'I'hese  songs 
havu  a  certain  resemblance  to  Ps.  xxxi.,  and  something  niiglit  be 
Saul  for  a&cribing  them  also  to  Jeremiah.  But  this  resemblance 
does  not  continue  ihroughout-  Besides,  the  opening  of  Ps.  Ixxi.  is 
clearly  an  adaptation  of  I*s.  xxkI,'  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  virlually- 
ascribes  Ps.  xxxv.  to  Jeremiah,  in  whose  name  he  says  that  it  was 
spoken  by  David  (Baethgen,  in  Static's  Zdtsehwifi^  1885,  pu  99), 


Note  \  p.  231. 

Of  these  psa3ms  the  first  is  explained  by  Theodore  of  David's 
flight  from  Absalom,  tJie  second  of  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  third  of  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  Matoabccan  rising, 
Calvin  gives  up  the  hope  of  finding  any  particular  occasion  in 
David's  life,  at  any  rate,  for  the  first  and  third.  Dean  Jackson  {17th 
century)  goes  further,  and  doubts  the  Davidrc  authorship  of  Ps. 
xxii.  (  Works,  viii.  1  j8^.  And  justly  so,  for  if  no  scene  in  the  life  nf 
this  brave  and  bold  king  jusliOt-K  such  terrors  and  such  compUints, 
how  can  we  suppose,  with  any  psychological  propriety,  that  David 
was  the  author  of  the  psalm  P  Against  Hitzig's  view,  which  assigns 
Ps.  xxii.  to  Jeremiah,  and  Orelli's  somewhat  similar  theory,  see  my 
Commentary,  and  d.  abovt^  pp.  135,  136. 

NoTK  ',  p.  231. 

In  the  argument  to  this  psalm  Calvin  says,  'Ita  Psalmus  duobus 
mcmbria  illud  vatictnium  explicat,  E  careen  &C.'  He  refers  to  Isa. 
liii.  &;  cf.  also  Isa.  xli.  14,  \\a.  7,  lii.  14,  liii.  a,  3,  and  see  the 
commentaries. 


Note 


p.  233. 


Of  course,  the  psalmist's  phraseologj'  is  modelled  on  Jcr.  xl  20 ; 
in  their  deepest  trouble,  both  he  and  Nehemiah  would  remember 
their  Scriptures.  In  interpreting  the  dilSciilt  passage  nf  Nehemiah, 
one  may  either  follow  RysscI,  who  quotes  31^' I'Jy  (Ps.  x.  14),  'on 
thee  (the  helpless)  leaves  all,'  as  Kay  renders,  or  belter  Stade,  who  cor- 
rects  Di'5?  (on  the  analogy  of  a  Sam.  iii.  1 3,  Hos.  xiii.  j),  Sanhaiht  in 
Nch.  iv.  2  continues,  'Will  they  sacrifice ?  Will  they  make  an  end 
in  a  day  ? '  As  il  the  Jews  thought  that  by  trusting  in  Jehovah  and 
propiliaiing  Him  by  sactifieeB  they  could  expect  to  make  the  work 

fly- 
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Note  ',  p.  sji. 

Among  iKe  phraseological  indications  of  date  in  Fs-  xxm;.,  noto 
the  iiarallclisin  between  v.  lo  (copied  in  Ixxi.  19)  and  Ixxxvi.  3. 
'Who  is  like  God'  (Michael)  is  the  greal  thought  of  the  Church- 
nation  ;  and  theproof  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jehovah  is  the  deliverance 
of 'ihe  poor' (i.e.,  Israel :  Hcb.  *.»«/)  from 'a  stronger  than  he '  (i.e., 
a  foreign  oppressor) ;  cf.  Ps.  Kviii.  5-7,  uvlvi.  5-y. 

Note  ",  p.  sjj. 

Ps.  xxxi.  can  only  be  used  with  reserve,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned above. 

Note  ',  p.  233. 

Ps.  Ixii.  13, 13  reminds  us  of  an  Eiihu-passage  (Job  xxxiii,  14-1  (»). 
That  the  Elihu&peechesarc  a  ktc,  and  indeed  a  post- Exile  addition 
to  the  poem  of  Job,  will  by  more  aiid  more  critics  be  regarded  as 
certain. 

Note  »,  p.  3^2,. 

Ps.  btxxix.  ('Ethanite')  belongs  to  the  same  guild  of  singers  as 
Ps.  xxxix,  '  Jeduthun  '  being  an  incorrect  substitute  for  *  Ethan,"  c£ 
1  Chron.  ix,  16,  xxv,  1,  6,  3  Chron.  v,  ii,  xxxv.  15.  Neh,  xi.  17. 
The  third  '  J  edutbuuitc '  psalm  is  Uxvii. 


Note*,  p.  133. 

{Ps.  xli.)  How  untenable  the  thepr>-  of  Davidlc authorship  is  upon 
the exegetical  dalat  'Oh  that  his  name  might  perish/ say  the  encmie.s 
of  the  speaker  (xli.  6)  i.e., '  Oh  that  his  posterity  might  be  cut  off'  (sec 
cix.  13).  Who  were  the  malicious  friends  and  neighbours  of  David 
who  entertained  this  wish?  But  of  course  the  date  of  this  psalm 
depends  on  that  of  others,  especially  of  Ps.  Iv.  The  upcning  verses 
{w.  2-4)  seem  to  have  been  added  by  the  framer  of  the  collection  to 
adapt  the  poem  to  the  use  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time  The 
original  opening  must  have  been  dilTcrenL 


Note  ',  p.  334. 

ilea  tCayyt\i'f»»7^«i  (Sept.)  only  occurs  thrice  in  the  Psalter  (xl.  10, 
ixrni.  13,  and  xcvt.  3) ;  in  3  Isaiah,  it  occurs  seven  times. 
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Note  ^  p.  134. 

On  '  thy  marvels '  (xl.  6),  Apollinarius  compares  Isa.  xxv.  i  (a 
etriking  parallel  to  those  who  can  see  the  late  cbie  of  the  proj>hccy). 

Note  •",  p.  934. 

There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  heading  indicates  the  original 
occasion  of  the  j)salm  or  simply  the  liturgical  use  which  was  made  of 
it.  ]  prefer  ihe  latter  view  (cf.  the  heading  of  Ps,  xcii.) ;  'house '= 
'temple.'  That  Ps.  xxx.  was  anciently  the  proper  psalm  for  the 
Hanukka  festival  is  certain  {'sxcSafirim,  xviii.  2,  with  Joel  Muller's 
note).  Delitcsch  on  the  other  hand  (following  Ibn  Eira)  give*  as  the 
occasion  of  this  psalm  and  Ps.  xvi.  a  Kup|>oscd  illness  of  Uarid,  which 
threatened  to  postpone  the  'dedication  of  the  house'  (=palace). 
I  have  already  been  forced  to  reject  this  theory  (see  aliovc,  p.  216, 
note  '),  which  ctiualiy  with  that  of  Calvin  (that  the  psalm  refers  to 
David's  re-dcdication  of  his  pabce  after  the  death  of  Absalom)  ob- 
scures the  true  exegesis  of  the  contents.  Indeed,  it  is  only  to  save  the 
accuracy  of  the  it(ond  title,  ^ddvid,  that  such  theories  are  put  forward. 


Note  i*,  p.  234. 

This  arfcument,  I  know,  is  not  conclusive.  The  khas'idim  were 
only  accidentally  warriors,  and  gladly  withdrew  from  the  tumult  of 
the  field.    But  it  has  a  subsidiary  value. 


tNOTE  «,  p.  J34. 
Lagarde,  on  the  ground  of  the  title,  holds  Ps,  xxx.  to  have  been 
written  for  the  original  dedication  of  the  second  temple  under 
Uarius  I.  {MUtfuUun^^n,  ii.  378).  Hitzig,  a.**  might  be  expected, 
maintains  Jeremiah's  authorship,  interiireting  the  imagery  realistically 
{comp.  Jer.  xxx\-ii.,  xxxviii.),  and  al.'io  indicating  points  of  contact  in 
expression  between  our  paalm  and  Jeremiah  {y.  3^,  ef.  Jcr.  xvii.  14  ; 
t».  iza,  cf.  Jer,  xkxi.  13  ;  these  are  Ihe  best).  More  useful  is  his  re- 
maric  that  Fs.  xxxi.  seems  lo  allude  to  Ps.  xxx.  {t>.  ja,  cf.  xxxL  33  ; 
Delit2sch  adds  v.  5*7,  d  xxxi.  240)-  Kuenen  in  1865  dated  our 
psalm  within  100  years  after  Hczekiah's  death,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  U.si  half  to  the  Song  of  Hcitekiah  {//iji.krU.  Onder- 
uui,  iii.  398].  But  it  13  the  Song  which  imitates  (see  /jaiaA,  i.  lag, 
329).     The  Song  is  probably  puM-Exilc>  as  Pa.  rL 
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Note  ^*,  p.  234. 

Sec  for  the  paral!elisnn5,_/f)(^  <i»i/  Salomon,  p.  88,  G.  H.  B.  Wright 
retnAT^is  {Book  of /of',  18  S3,  pp.  239-140),— 'Thus  the  author  of  Job 
selects  die  main  threads  from  the  com|i1ete  treatise  of  Ps.  xxn-ii^  and 
interweaves  them  into  the  highly  poetical  discourse  of  Eliphaz.' 

Note  «  p.  335. 

The  position  of  Ps.  \\v.  was  probably  suggested  hy  the  phrase  in 
V.  I  (with  which  cotnp.  xxiv.  4/^) ;  that  of  Hs.  xxxiv.  m  relation  to 
Fs.  xxxiii.  n«ed»  no  commenL 

Note  ",  p.  333. 

'  Those  who  fear  him  '  are  the  Jewish  Church,  as  ciiL  1 1,  1 3,  17. 

Round  a*boi]t  them  Jehovah  cnoimps  (cf.  Zech.  ix.  8)  ;  his  represen- 
tative is  the  '  angel  of  Jehovah,'  i.e.,  cither  the  '  prince  of  Jehovah's 
host'  (Josh.  V.  14,  a  late  passage,  see  Kuenen),  'the  angel  of  his  face' 
(Isa.  l.xiii,  9),  or  any  one  of  the  ajigelic  host  whom  God  may  send. 
'This  poor  man,'  however,  is  not  Israel  personified  (cf.  Ps.  xxiu  25), 
but  each  faithful  Israelite,  The  heading  may  be  explained  like  that 
of  Ps.  lii,  and  its  fellows. 

Note  «,  p.  435, 

i  have  refrained  above  from  quoting  Pedahel  and  Pedahzur,  which 
occur  in  the  priestly  code  {Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  xxxiv.  28),  because  it  is 
ohttous  that  such  names  would,  if  genuine,  be  highly  appropriate  for 
the  age  of  Exodus.  But  I  may  observe  that  they  arc  equally  appropriate 
for  Ihc  post- Exile  period,  to  which  the  priestly  code  most  probably 
belongs,  and  th.ii  El  and  Zur{(-wr  'rock')  occur  as  divine  appellations 
in  psalms  which  we  have  recognized  as  post*Exi1e. — For  an  iirgenious 
but  too  bold  conjecture  of  Lagarde's,  see  my  Commcntan*,  p.  71  (on 
Ps.  XXV.).  It  would  be  strange,  as  Perowne  remarks,  thai  the  only 
two  names  of  ps-alinists  which  have  {ex  hyf.)  in  such  a  very  singular 
way  been  preserved,  should  both  be  compounds  oipadah. 

Note  ''*',  p.  235. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  explained  Ps.  xxxii,  of  the  pious  Heze- 
ktah.  That  is  at  least  plausible  ;  v.  6  might  allude  to  the  Ass)Tian 
invasion  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  7,  8).  Pss.  xxviii.  and  xli.  are  explained  by 
Theodore  of  the  same  period.  The  heading  in  Pesh.  (Walton)  makes 
David  speak  of  ilie  sin  of  Adam.  Th.it  loo  might  pass,  if  Adam  be 
a  symbolic  representative  of  mankind. 
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Note  ",  p.  236. 

Conip.  below.  It  is  splendid  audacity  lo  infer  from  such  psalms 
as  this  the  gradual  appearance  of  a  prophetic  spirit  in  David  (Ewald, 
History,  iii.  1  y;). 

Note  «,  p^  336. 

Notice  especially  the  contrite  lone  and  the  idea  of  God  as  an 
educator,  both  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  poat-Exile  author  of 
Ihc  speeches  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxiii.  r4-3o). 

Note  ">',  p.  336. 

I  lay  no  stress  on  this  fact.  Ewald  and  Delitiuch  admit  the 
reference  to  Lev.  v.  4,  but  are  not  hindered  by  this  from  ascribing 
the  psalm  to  Uavid,  and  represent  Isa.  xxxiii.  13  t6  as  a  variation 
upon  the  same  theme.  How  improbable  holh  views  are  need  hardly 
be  said.  David's  poetic  style  was  not  didactic,  and  Isaiah  is  not 
likely  to  have  copied  from  a  work  so  much  below  his  own  poetical 
standard.  At  all  ages  the  ideas  of  the  psalm  needcil  to  be  enforced, 
and  not  least  after  the  Return  {see  Zech.  vii.  9,  10,  viii.  16,  17,  and 
cf.  Ps.  ci.).  Hit/ig,  who  ascribes  Ps.  xv.  lo  Uavid,  makes  no  such 
claim  for  Ps.  xxiv.  1-6.  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  ascribe  the  former 
to  Ezra;  thai  would  have  been  at  least  plausible. 


I 


L 


Note  ",  p.  237. 

Sec  Stade,  ZeiiKAr./.  J.  a/fksf.  Wi'ss.,  1884,  pp.  256-271;  Guthe, 
Dot  Zukunfttbild  des /etaia  (rSSs),  p.  44;  Kucncn,  Hist.  krii.  Ondtr- 
zoek,  ed.  i,  part  ii,  (iSSy),  pp.  ^4-88  ;  and  tf.  my  own  commentary. 
Kuenen  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  attaching  all  the  three 
sections,  Isa.  xxxii.  1-8,  xxxii.  y-20,  and  xxxiii.  to  ihc  late  pre-Exilc 
period  (reign  of  Josiah).  1  should  myself  refer  at  any  rate  the  first  and 
third  to  the  period  when  Pss.  ii.,  xlvi.,  and  xlviii.  were  written.  The 
points  of  contact  are  obvious.  The  subject  well  deserves  renewed 
investigatiort  [Dillmann's  ircatmcnl  of  Isa.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  in  liis 
recent  commentary  deserves  careful  attention.  He  has  made  some 
progress,  but  hardly  enouijh,  beyond  Ewald  Perhaps,  if  1  may 
speak  freely  of  the  greatest  member  of  the  school  of  Ewald,  he  is 
kept  back  by  his  conservatism  on  other  points,  e,g.  on  the  dates  of 
the  psalms.] 

NoiE  "'",  p.  237. 

Or,  if  this  be  preferred,  of  some  leader  of  the  Church.  Only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  Church  is  to  sing  it.    Jeremiah, 
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therefore,  to  whom  Hitdg  g«i»s  half  inclined  to  ascribe  Ps.  xxv\x., 
will  not  do,  even  if  wc  were  to  allow  that  one  or  another  p^lm  migbl 
conceivably  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Cf.,  however,  Bill,  /<rrt- 
miah,  p.  II. 

Note  "»,  p.  237. 

I  have  not  pressed  the  argument  against  the  Davidic  authoiship 
derived  from  the  reference  to  the  '  house  of  Jehovah  '  (Ps.  xxiii.  6), 
though  I  do  not  myself  see  how  '  dwelling  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  ' 
can  mean  merely  'being  once  more  (spiritually)  at  home  in  the  taber- 
nacle '  (see  Delit):sch'3  introduction  to  this  psalm).  For  it  raust  be 
granted  That  'house'  (n;3)  might  conceivably  denote  the  so-called 
tabernacle,  just  as  l<ml  in  Arabic  may  be  used  of  a  lent.  The 
argument  from  ideas  and  from  phraseologj-  seems  to  me  however 
absolutely  decisive ;  comp.,  among  other  parallels,  w.  20,  3*  with 
xxxi.  4,  and  v.  5  with  xvi.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxxi.  lo.  Hitzig  thinks  that 
the  plain  style  and  transparence  of  eiq^rcssion  force  us  to  bring  down 
the  psalm  to  the  seventh  century,  and  that  it  may  therefore  possibly 
proceed  from  Jeremiah,  to  whose  spiritual  character  it  corresponds, 
and  who,  he  thinks,  when  cast  out  by  his  family,  found  refuge  in  the 
temple  (cf.  Pss.  xJiiii.  6,  xxvii.  s.  Jer.  xii.  6,  xxxvi.  26).  I  confess  that 
Jeremiah  does  not  strike  me  as  having  been  endowed  with  such  a 
happy  nature  as  every  line  of  this  psalm  reveals.  Mr.  Ball,  however, 
adopts  Hitzig's  suggestion  (/rrrmiah,  vol.  i.,  p.  10). 

Note  ~,  p.  237. 

I  agree  with  Delitzsch  (article  in  Luthardi's  Zettuhrift,  tSSa, 
p.  118,  cf.  Genesis,  1887,  p.  8)  against  Kautzsch  {Stueiirn  und  Xritt' 
Hen,  1 889,  p.  383)  that  the  expressions  of  Ps.  xix.  8-15  are  too  lofty 
to  refer  merely  to  the  Decalogue. 

Note  w,  p.  237. 

Note  that  Ex.  xxi,  begins, '  And  these  are  thsjudgmentji'  c£  Ps. 
xix.  io<^,  but  also  Deut.  v.  1,  28,  vi.  i  Sec 


Note  <>s  p.  938. 

Note  '  Jehovah's  ordinances '  in  xviii.  33,  and  xix.  10,  and  His 
'  wcU-liied  promise  '  in  v.  31,  cf.  xix.  loa.  Probably  the  collector  of 
the  temple  Songbook  noticed  these  coincidences,  and  by  them,  and 
by  the  parallelism  between  *  thy  servant '  (xix.  14)  and  '  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  '  in  x^-iii.  i  (title),  was  led  to  place  these  two  psaltns  side  by 

side. 
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Note  ",  p.  338. 

It  is  difiiajlt  to  see  how  these  verses  can  be  a  lamentation  over 
*the  obscurity  of  the  light  and  want  of  lifc-inspiring  energy  to  be 
found  in  the  law'  (Forbes,  Shtiiks  /«  tht  Booh  0/ PseJms,  p.  954). 

Note  ",  p.  338. 

The  horizon  cf  thepo«l  is  different  indeed  from  thai  of  the  historicil 
David,  to  whom  Dr.  Perow-iie{cDnipajing  2  Sam,  x,  6,  refened  to  already 
by  Dclitzsch)  assigns  it.  It  is  not  less  arbitrary  to  make  Solomon  in 
his  early  days  the  author  of  the  psalm  (so  Ewald,  rendering  in  v.  6 
'  I  have  anointed  my  king  ').  Cratz  prefers  He/ekiali  (cf.  2  Kings 
xviii.  8).  'I'his  is  at  any  rate  more  plausible.  'My  holy  cnountain  ' 
implies  that  llic  temple  had  long  been  the  centre  of  worship.  The 
other  Zion-psalms  arc  all  later  than  Hczckiah,  and  Ps.  ii.  is  based 
upon  3  Sam.  vti.,  which  cannot  be  prc-Uc2ckiant  and  was  vbriltcn 
probably,  like  Ps.  xviii.,  in  the  last  happy  days  of  the  reign  of  JosJah 
(sec  p.  128).  Kuenen,  I  am  glad  to  find,  accepts  this  date  for 
a  Sam.  vii.    See  his  Ondenotk,  ed.  3,  i.  377. 


Note  ",  p.  238. 

For  the  Egyptian  and  Assj-rian  analogies,  see  my  note  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 
To  these  analogies  add  Nebuchadrezzar's  phrase  for  Marduk,  Uu 
id/tiya,  'the  God  my  begetter  (creator),'  and  the  I'huinician  and 
Aranuean  names  in  W.  R.  Smith,  Tfu  /itligtofi  of  Iht  SemUtt,  pp.  ^5, 
46.    The  Homeric  Greek  analogies  are  well  known. 


Note  "",  p.  338. 

Rudinger  assigns  Ps.  ti.  to  the  age  of  the  Sclcucidje;  Hitjig  makes 
even  later  {sec  on  Ps.  1.]. 


Note  "/p.  238. 

Comp.  V.  I  with  Ixxxiii.  3. 

V.  2    „        „       4, 6*1, 
V.  5     „         „       ifia. 
Also  vo.  I,  2  (rutions,  khigs)  with  ex.  5, 
o.  7  with  ex.  I  a  (see  note). 
».  9  with  ex.  5,  6, 
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Mote  '"j  p.  239. 

Both  in  Ps.  ii.  3  and  I's.  Uxxiii.  $  the  enemies  of  Israel 
the  objects  of  their  entcrpriTe  in  impassioned  words.     Bui  the  dii 
fcTcncc  in  the  respective  objects  is  Nignificant. 


Note  ■»,  p.  339. 


See 


and 


parallel  to  Ps. 


addZech. 


commentary, 
10,  *hc  shall  5pcak  peace  to  the  (hostile)  nations."  The  Talmud' 
makes  the  psalm  refer  to  the  destructive  war  to  be  waged  by  the 
nations  Gog  and  M:i{;og  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  See  the  acute 
contract  drawn  between  I'aa.  ii.  and  iii.  in  Tulm.  Bab.,  BtrachoiA^  7^ 
(Wiinsche,  J^er  bah.  Talmud.,  i.  ai),  and  cf.  Aboda  uira,  5a, 


Cf.  D'l3  iCn   ii.   2, 

(Sept.,  Targ.  ni?i:)  ii. 
with  i^na:,  xlviii.  ft. 


Note  ",  p.  339. 

with  o'lJ  ion,  xlvi.  7;  now  . 

3,  with  nyii  D*3'?on,  xlviii.  5; 


Note  «.  p.  239. 


O 

1 


In  the  prophecy  of  Xatliso  the  divine  Guhcrhood  is  referred  t' 

in  connexion  with  Solomon;  in  I's.  ii.  (possibly)  in  connexion  with 
David.  In  the  fonmer,  the  phiase  '  to  be  a  son  to  Jehovah '  is  used 
metaphorically  of  the  beneficent  moral  discipline  which  the  king  will 
receive  from  Jehovah ;  in  the  latter,  the  words  '  Thou  art  my  son '  art 
the  formula  bywhich  the  person  addressed  k  inducted  into  the  office 
of  God's  viceroy.  In  the  former,  divine  sonship  is  a  special  privilege 
of  Solomon;  in  the  latter,  if  we  compare  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  it  is  commoa 
to  the  king  spoken  of  with  all  the  other  kings  of  ihc  earth. 


Note  "»■,  p.  239. 

There  is  therefore  substantial  truth  in  the  application,  whTi 
as  old  as  the  Psalms  of  Soluuioii  (xvii.  afi),  of  Ps.  ii.  to  the  Messiah. 
Mark  i.  1 1  implies  the  combination  of  Ps.  ii.  7  with  Isa.  xlii.  i.     O; 
the  other  New  Testament  reference*,  sec  Dclitzsch's  introductio 
(TAe  Psaims,  by  Hiton,  i.  118,  119).     On  ihc  similar  later  Jewish 
applications  sec  Pick,  Hebraka..  .-Vpr.  1886,  p.  izij,  and  add  to 
references  Swca^  $aa  (W  ui»sche,  ZVr  bad.  TtUmud^  i  400). 


11.   I 

Ik 

lit" 


dd  to  hid 
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Note  *'''',  p.  240. 

^«f Mr.  3,  quoted  by  Ija^uyei^Navcc  PsaU.Gnu.  Ed.  Sfee.y'^.  n). 
The  ancient  Celtic  evpaiitor  Columhanus  mentions  a  theory  that  the 
*  happy  man '  was  Jchoash,  king  of  Judah,  liut  only  to  refute  it  (see 
Prof.  Stolccs  in  Expositor,  iSHq  (2),  pp.  143-3).  Nicolaus  dc  Lyra 
(ti34o)ascri!]ed  Ps.  i.  to  Ezra,  while  Hermann  von  dfrHardt,  accord- 
ing to  Carpzov,  found  some  following  for  his  opinion  that  w.  j-3 
referred  to  the  family  of  Zenibbabcl,  and  it.  4,  5  to  that  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest.  Perowne  goes  even  further,  and  namra  the  author, 
viK.  Solomon,  who,  'as  appears  probable,  made  a  collection  of  his 
father's  poetry  for  the  service  of  the  temple."  The  somewhat  pro- 
verbial style  of  the  psalm  and  its  general  dor;lrine  (compared  with 
that  of  the  '  Solomonic  '  proverbs)  seem  to  him  to  coiifinn  tJiis  view. 
Hengstenberg  assigns  both  Ps.  i.  and  Ps.  ii.  to  David  ;  Hitzig  to 
Alexander  Jannacus. 

Note  *=*,  p.  34a 

The  psalmist  has  expressed  tfic  new  detail  (see  v.  2,  aiid  cf.  Josh, 
i.  8)  in  language  burrowed  from  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
(chaps,  i.-xii.),  which  critical  analysis  has  proved  to  belong  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Note  i^,  p.  240. 

D'lP  '  scoffers '  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  P-salter  (cf.  /oh  attd 
Solomon,  p.  120,  note  ').  Sept.  gives  \oip.<«' (cf.  Sept.  Prov,  xix.  25, 
xxi.  >4,  xxii.  10,  xxiv.  9),  a  class  name  which  still  survives  in  1  Mace. 
X,  61  (parallel  to  mtfiavnfi.oi),  XV.  3,  21. 

Note  •*,  p.  440. 

Wherever  tarSh  occurs  (Prov.  xiii.  14,  xxvWx.  4,  7,  g,  xxix.  18),  it 
simply  means  moral  or  religious  precept  or  direction. 

Note  ^,  p.  341. 
Ecclus.  xiv.  30,  ai  is  evidently  bafted  on  Ps.  i.  a. 


Note  "«,  p.  241. 

One  result  of  uniting  the  two  psalms  wm  to  make  the  total 
number  of  the  psalms  tliat  of  the  years  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (14*). 
To  the  references  for  the  combination  of  the  psalms  in  Comm.,  ^  i, 
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add  Megilla,  17*  (Wiinsche,  Der  bab.  Talmud,  L  531),  where 
position  of  the  ninth  of  the  eighteen  Benedictions  is  explained  1 
reference  to  Ps.  x.  {v.  15),  which  '  David  spoke  in  the  ninth  pi; 
See  also  the  exhaustive  collection  of  ancient  evidence  in  Laga 
Nova  Psalierii  Graci  Editwnis  Spedtrun  (1887),  pp.  16-18,  notii 
the  corrected  form  of  some  lines  of  Apollinarius, 

'HviO/tCVOS  S«  TOtS  wop*  'E^pfu'otS  CTTIXOW* 

'AAXuK  S'  iStvrfptvirt  Aa^iSov  xpormK, 
■En-et  Trap'  afirois  ewaros  TftSrai  Sijjo. 

Note  •'"',  p.  241. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  great  future  Messianic  judgment  (using 
!:  word  '  Messianic '  in  a  general  sense)  which  is  meant  in  Ps.  i.  5. 


\ 

j 

I 


Vi 
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LECTURE   VI. 

Inhere  is  he  that  put  his  holy  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them  t- 
Isa.  Ixiii.  II  (R.V.). 


LECTURE  VI. 


Past  L — TnwsUiMi  to  the  (h«o)iigiet]  fui  itf  itww  Icctuo. 
nodent  GngociM  «f  NptiL.  Tlw  cniieal  recnlt  frooi  whkb  w*  aun^ilut 
PbUct  is  s  rel^ow  nomuncM  of  the  JcwiA  Chureli  h  conSnncd  by  i . 
fnf^fth*  The  penofilficattoo  theory  in  ihe  ISalicr.  Y^ty  Jewish  and  ' 
aBtidpUioasofii.  Tbc  CAuith  frit  ih«  ii  minLttcmd  to  one  of  her  idom 
iBiliacls.  An  iitMCure  lhc<iki^c*l  hAAk  The  objcctian,  *  Bui  did  not 
f^lf'*^  propboy  oT  Cbiitl!'  coonderal,  ud  the  Uiat  Fotn  of  ihcoM  Mc 
tbcof^  (tluii  of  Dctiutcfa)  criliciBed.  Tree  sifinifiaDce  of  the  New  Tc 
qiHfitiora;  from  Qte  Ptallet.  INyAolop'  of  the  life  of  Jenu.  Saperfioal 
went  ot  ih<  penoeificaiian  theoiy  dq>cecat«L  lu  appUeaiion  jUaitnted 
tbc  (^teck  cbgnisa  and  tbc  Old  TestancnL  TUe  tliftmltte*  otw^yiag  it  k 
Pulici  cuiBot  he  {nam  thui  io  the  Scoood  fadoh.  The  '  Scmat ' 
nece>ati70fBcaadMeDttn:efi>t(;l&tian.  Tbe9iide(jrirtiichln.  hii.  AaralibKlbri 
expbuuiioA  of  IH.  uii.  tlapf'}'  result  of  recognizuig  the  roice  of  the  commimit  jr 
both  bctc  utd  efaewhcK  in  llw  Pwllet.  The  thcnty  amat  out,  howc*n,  be 
luooed  li>  ibc  cxicm  of  denyiag  all  pcnMuii  icfeicDCck  Special  cluncteiiaks 
[■r  Booki  IV.  and  V.  u  oompsred  vilh  Bookf  I.  -II  I.  The  Chriitian  docirifie  oT 
the  Cluudi  uticiiwted.— Bat,  gnaliig  thai  the  Poller  ic  a  Owrdk  rceord, 
cao  we  Btill  took  up  to  it  i*  a  religieaa  <]*»ie !  Does  io.  ttVpaa  pojrcM  o«ip- 
nalitr!  for  all  the  psahns,  etccpt  the  iSth.  arc  postExilc,  awl  dvriag  both 
the  Exile  aad  the  p(Mt-Eittc  period  the  Jew«  were  in  ccntad  with  highly- 
devdoped  teligioiW-  Pjiiaiajiiii  of  the  probable  etientof  BatTfaniBn  and  Petmn 
Tri^>?^iitftBTWW'T""*^J'^»*(*"'h»'<intfo''^pf"«'''t  the  ReMHicttiow  belief  y. 
There  wa»  M  fvcccdcM  ibc  a  cutioadjr-ihenl  potic>-  in  the  Vah-rink  Matr-  That 
this  pulicf  was  cuotimml  we  kc  fton  the  later  Uterannc  (Gen.  xiv..  the  Priotljr 
Namii*«,  md  tka  Book  of  Job).  No  iraportaDt  aotd  bclk&  were  bonowed  (in 
prc-MaceiLbean  poet-Exile  dmes).  But  wbcr«  the  (ante  or  analoeciw  hdieft 
oisted  to  biael  and  ainoac  the  Babj^eoJam  or  the  t*crsiaa»,  the  derclopiiMBt  at 
Umm  vast  ba«c  heen  bdped  forward  b  brad  hf  \a  ocntaci  with  faoni  adker^ua 
61  tb«  Other  rdigian.  The  lofly  nptidaB  of  the  Fttlna,  bowewct,  ii  Mitfatt  of  . 
I>ei^  am  of  BabThwian  wv*  f^  I-*>^  Vin.). 


ana  r^^l 

r  oKtpnin^l 


Taxt  tL— The  'tbeolocr'  of  the  Putter.  AatbropaaacpUnna 
pnlmiiti  no  pvoof  of  torbariuD.  ChiMlilie^Tiiibola,  Dot  eresjrct  Adir 
bat  not  aO  e^ully  •dtninble.  John  HyttaAos'i  critieum  of  P%.  xE«.  14.  Evi- 
doKO  in  the  Levitical  paalms  u  edited,  aad  ia  Job  aad  other  book^  of  a  dian- 
dnalioD  to  aie  ihc  diiiae  name  Vahvch.  How  far  ibonld  wc  rr^ffrr  ihcac 
erttiebawT  Ccrtain]<r  not  u>  lu  a«  to  give  ap  the  ituae  wUch  we  eoamaaly  pi». 
BDOBce  JeborUi.  It  Ken»  that  we  ute  thie  nhnttnted  atme  'iHe  Lord'  too 
beqacotlr.  '  Jcbovsb,'  ricfatly  ialcrpTctcd.  is  ■  creed  ia  a  aatihcU,  aaj  ■^™™«*-» 
the  answer  ti>  ooi  qvo^an,  Vn^  b  the  God  of  the  paahaawat  Tnte,  the 
did  mt  an  rise  to  the  bi^w«l  eeimptioD  of  Jebonh.  espetteDy  with  teprd 
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His  (dation  to  the  lii'nihen.  Their  warkn  present  two  inulnally  exclu.-iivc  Ucals 
oi  thi:  Servant  uf  Jchovth.  the  une  >u|)|jnrtcd  fay  tlic  only  pie^Exile  pmlm  (the 
l8lb],  the  uihtrr  Uy  ihe  ^ecunil  liaiali  {who  rccatbi  a  pasuge  uf  Fs.  xviij.  in  a  n<-v 
spirit).  The  inconsiMcncy,  however,  is  uM  compete,  anil,  so  far  ai  it  i>  ica], 
can  1)c  psycbult^cally  cxplninctl,  and  pamllcled  ham  the  Inuiinn  Scriplnics, 
Dr.  DtummonO  ijuottd  in  occune  of  the  haishneis  of  laicr  Jewiih  writct*  low.iriI<i 
the  h«atlieD.  Hm  can  wi;  exoneniie  lh«  jewii  for  having  made  w  liltic  elTort 
to  wa,ru  the  nations  of  thcit  clanget?  11  ow  fat  has  Unci  recD^iccd  it>  fuactlOB 
an  the  prophet -people  I  At  tinx  Jii^t  tint  at  all.  liut  u  •ne  look  nigrc  closely 
we  »ec  indication*  ill  Im.  Ivi,  i-8.  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  in  !*>.  »xii,  34.  that 
even  in  ibe  Penian  [icrioil  thert^  weie  some  Jewi!,h  preachers  of  true  religion  nnd 
%«mt  wlio  give  iiir  to  (hem  ainon{;  the  nations.  In  thr  Hcllrnixlic  jicriwl  there 
tuc  clou  evidences  of  a  lurninE  of  the  hea.rl  »f  the  Jew  to  that  uf  the  Gcniilc. 
Refcreaccs  to  Slrach,  to  Daniel,  to  the  jualim  uf  thin  period  (inclutliug  even  the 
Macrabann  pMlmi],  and  to  the  Maccabnean  history.  The  'duality'  of  later 
Judaism  sircad)'  oiiipicuouily  marked. 

pRiKtflPAl.  Notes.-  Part  I.  :  Mndificationi  of  view  on  the  '  Servont  of 
Jehovah."  and  on  tile  apilojrelic  use  iit  the  Pssilm*.  -  Ualiylonian  influence  tin  the 
Jehovist  ^Vahvbt),— NehuchidreTint,  C';tiib,  and  Darius  compart*!.— Persian 
inilucmce  on  Jewish  btlicfi.  —  Views  of  critics  on  Zoronitrian  IheiMn. 

Part  tl. :  The  meaning  of  ihc  divine  name  Adonni,  and  the  Brawing  prefer- 
ence of  the  Jews  for  it.— The  divine  fatliethuod. 


PART    I. 

THE  REUGIOUS  IDEAS   OF  THE  PSALTER  NOT 
BORROWED. 


In  the  preceding  lectures  I  have  attempted  by  the  use  of  the 
comparative  method  to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  dates 
of  the  psalms.  It  is  more  than  possible,  however,  that  some 
hearers  have  inwardly  uttered  the  judgment  of  Gregory  of ! 
Nyssa,'  that  '  He  who  by  means  of  them  (the  Psalms) 
"  fashioneth  our  hearts,"  careth  not  for  these  things,'  To  me 
this  appears  a  dangerous  misunderstanding  of  the  historical 
character  of  our  religion,  and  of  tlie  tender  regard  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  ever  pays  to  the  laws  of  mental  development. 
And  to  the  authority  of  Gregor>'  J  may  oppose  that  of  two 
vastly  greater  interpreters,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his 
friend  Chrysostom,  who  were  the  first  to  set  an  example — 
though  but  on  a  small  scale — of  the  hallowing  of  criticism. 
Should  anyone  still  ask,  What  has  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Psalter  to  do  with  the  defence  of  Christian  truth  ?  I  need  only 
reply,  How  could  we  possibly  use  the  Rook  of  Psalms  as  a 
record  of  Church  theolc^y  until  we  had  cHticalty  proved  that 
it  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  Church  ?  Now  that 
this  proof  has  been  given  (the  i8lh  being,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  only  possible  prc-Exilc  psalm— and  even  this  late  enough 
to  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  a  Church  composition),  we  can 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  or  of 
some  leading  members  of  tlie  Church,  which  finds  a  voic«  in 
every  part  of  the  Psalter. 

This  dictum  is,  in  my  opinion,  confirmed  by  a  sound 
critical  exegesis.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  most  cases,  even 
when  the  psalmist  uses  the  first  person  singular,  the  speaker 
is  really  either  the  Church  or  a  typical  pious  Lsraclite.    This 

■  CemmtHtariits  Ju/'lut  in  Pialmei  (tn^olatadt.  l6oo},  p.  196. 
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Is  sometimes  represented  as  a  very  modem  theory ;  it  was 
not,  however,  by  any  means  unknown  tt>  the  ancient  inter- 
preters. Among  the  rabbis,  Rashi,  the  exponent  of  tradition, 
is  its  chief  supporter ;  but  the  germs  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Targuni  and  even  in  the  Sepluagint.*  From  the 
Synagogue  it  passed  to  the  Christian  Church,  wheru  it  found 
a  cnngenial  home.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  being  at 
first  the  only  rcligiou-s  autliority  besides  the  words  of  Christ, 
and  even  afterwards  retaining  an  equal  importance  with  the 
purely  Christian  Scriptures,  had  to  be  Christianized,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  edification  and  for  that  of  the  defence  of  the 
faith.  Hence  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  regarded  as  not 
only  the  goal  but  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
since  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  was  a  leading 
Christian  idea,  to  say  that  a  psalm  was  spoken  by  Christ  was 
equivalent  to  declaring  it  to  be,  at  least  in  parts,  a  prayer  of 
the  Church.  St.  Augustine,  who  so  long  reigned  supreme  in 
the  exegesis  of  the  psalms,  says  that  '  Christ  is  the  whole 
Body  of  Christ  ;  and  whatsoever  good  Christians  that  now 
arc,  and  that  have  been  before  us,  and  tiiat  after  us  are  to  be, 
are  an  whole  Christ.'  And  again  :  '  Scarce  is  it  poijsible  in 
thi?  Psalms  to  find  any  voices  but  those  of  Christ  and  the 
Church,  or  of  Christ  only,  or  of  the  Church  only.'"  It  was 
only  indirectly  and  unconsciously,  however,  that  the  pcnsoni- 
fication  theory  was  for  the  most  part  applied.  Bound  by  the 
titles  of  the  psalms  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles,  the 
Church  expositors,  following  the  earliest  writers,  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  Davidic  authorship  of  more  than  half 
the  p.salms.  How  then  could  the  Christian  instinct  be  justi- 
fied and  David  be  proved  to  have  spoken  of  Christ  and  HU 
!■  Church  ^     Only  by  the  consistent  application  of  the  principle 

^1  that  the  psalmists  spoke  '  by  the  Spirit,'  i.e.  were  prophets  or 

^1  foretellers.    He  '  on  whose  head  are  many  crowns '  (Rev.  xix. 

^H  12)  must  have  this  glory  among  the  rest,  that  before  His 

^1  coming    He,  a.s  it  were,  absorbed  the    personalities  of  the 

^f  psalmists  into  His  own.  Hence  all  that  is  too  extravagant 
^1  in  expression  for  himself  the  prophet  David  wrote,  or  was 
^1  bidden  to  write,  for  his  unseen  Lord,  and  for  that  Church  in 

^1         which  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  was  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
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I  am  boiind  In  honesty  to  say  that  the  theological  doctrine 
of  the  miipn  of  ("hrist  and  His  Church  is  a  vcrj'  insecure 
basis  for  the  personification  theory.  If  the  psalmists  did  not, 
in  the  strictest  scn^c  of  the  word,  prophcsj'  of  Christ,  how  can 
they  have  prophesied  of  the  Church  ?  But  did  tliey  not  pro- 
phesy of  Christ  ?  Has  not  the  greatest  of  h'ving  interpreters, 
of  whom  the  present  lecturer  has  rcpcatedty  expressed  his 
admiration,^  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  did  ?  To 
postpone  my  answer  to  the  question,  Did  rot  the  psalmists 
prophesy  of  Christ  i^  would  hamper  the  subscquimt  course  of 
these  lectures.  Let  mc  then,  with  all  gentleness,  touch  on 
the  logical  inconsistency  from  which  even  this  father  of  the 
modem  Church  has  not  escaped.  No  one  has  more  dittinctly 
accepted  the  psychological  method  of  exegesis  than  Franz 
Delitzsch  ;  but  has  he  been  faithful  to  it  in  dealing  with  the 
so-called  Messianic  psalms?  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  his 
slight  modernization  of  the  typical  theory  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mopsuestia  ?  Listen  to  this  sentence  :  '  David  is  aware  in  all 
his  psalms  that  his  destiny,  and  that  of  his  enemies,  stand, 
according  to  the  divine  decree,  in  caudal  connexion  with  the 
final  result  of  human  htstor>',  and  prophesies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  not  as  an  objective  person  of  the  future,  but  as 
represented  by  himself,  since  he  regards  himself  sub  specie 
Chrisii'^  No  less  a  man  than  Hengstenberg  long  ago  pro- 
nounced similar  views  un psychological.  How  does  Delit7-sch 
meet  the  objection  ?  He  thinks  it  enough  to  identify  the 
mystery  of  the  consciousness  of  David  with  the  mystery  of 
all  poetry.  '  The  genuine  lyric  poet  docs  not,'  he  says,  'give 
a  mere  copy  of  the  impressions  of  his  empirical  Ego.''  Most 
true.  It  is  the  mystery  of  human  life,  recognized  not  less  by 
Browning  the  poet  than  by  Kant  the  philosopher — 

Cod  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  Kis  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides. 

But,  we  may  ask,  would  not  the  two  .soul-sides  be  seen  to  be 
related  if  wc  knew  them  ?  And,  granting  that  David,  like 
other  poets,  might  idealize  himself,  how  could  he  work  into 


I  \jbXL  of  all  in  my  In  MtnioriAm  sketch  Ln  TTit  Guardian,  AprO  9,  tSgo. 

*  Mtitianie  Pmphfcy,  b^  Cuiliu,  p.  47  ;  cf.  Hcngslcnbc^,  7%r  Plahm,  i.  363. 

*  Ttu  rtatmt,  by  Eacnn,  \.  93. 
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his  poetry  thoughts  and  experiences  which  had  no  root  in  his 
own  intier  and  outer  Hfe? 

Could  Delitzsch  only  have  seen  his  way  to  assign  more  of 
his  Messianic  psalms  to  Jeremiah,  he  might  have  somewhat 
strenjflhened  his  position  ;  for  llie  inner  and  outer  life  of 
Jeremiah  has  obviuusly  more  affinity  to  that  of  our  Lord 
than  David's  hiia.  Of  course  I  do  not  blame  Dclitzsch,  whose 
poetic  taste  rebelled  against  tlic  realistic  interpretations  of 
Hitzig.  Nor  do  J,  in  rejecting  the  old  IVIessianic  theor>'  even 
in  its  latest  form,  mean  in  the  least  to  disparage  tlvc  quota- 
tions from  the  Psalter  in  the  New  Tesiaiitent  We  are  all 
conscious  sometimes  of  moods  when  the  past  is  nearer  to  us 
than  the  present,  and  when  such  quotations,  imaginatively 
viewed,  suggest  a  '  pre-established  harmony  '  between  sacred 
poetry  and  not  less  sacred  facLs,"  The  New  Testament 
applications  of  the  Fsaltcr  may  not  indeed  be  proofs  cither 
of  doctrine  or  of  facts,  but  they  do  prove  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Gospel,  which  could  tuni  the  valley  of  Baca  into 
a  place  of  fountains,  and  they  suggest  deep  speculative  trains 
of  thought  And  in  following  up  these  suggestions,  we  shall 
find  out  another  and  still  closer  connexion  between  Christ 
and  the  Psalter.  If,  as  we  may  justifiably  hold,  the  history 
of  Israel  is  a  preparation  for  the  Advent,  its  religious  litera- 
ture, which  is  3o  closely  related  to  that  history,  must  partake 
of  this  character.  The  devout  musings  and  anticipations  of 
the  noblest  Israelites  embodied  in  the  psalms  must  have 
helped  to  produce  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
the  Messiah  could  draw  His  breath.  The  Scriptures,  and  not 
least  the  Psalter,  must  have  contributed  to  form  His  chosen 
ones  fur  the  Christ,  and  the  Christ  for  His  chosen. 

But  I  must  forbear  to  dilate  on  this  high  theme,  which 
belongs,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  psychology  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  There  «  a  connexion  between  the  true  Messiah  and 
the  Psalter,  but  it  is  not  one  that  explains  the  seeming  ex- 
travagances of  tlie  psalmists.  And  if  my  readers  persist  in 
seeking  an  e^cplanation  of  such  expressions,  they  need  ask  for 
no  better  one  than  this,  that  the  psalmists  speak  in  general, 
not  S3  individuals  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church-nation.  We 
are,  in  short,  driven  by  the  necessities  of  scientific  exegesis  to 
a  large  extension  of  the  personification  theory. 
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I  venture  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  theory  because  it 
has  hitherto  received  a  somewhat  superficial  consideration.  I 
am  myself  not  free  from  blame,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last 
ten  years  that  I  have  at  all  adequately  recognized  its  claims. 
Strange  that  it  should  be  so  uncongenial  to  English  students, 
whose  road  to  Jerusalem  begins  at  Athens,  and  who  know 
alike  their  Sophocles  and  tlieir  Isaiah.  Take  almost  any  of 
those  choruses,  snatches  oi  which  soothed  the  last  moments  of 
that  noble  type  of  the  old  Oxford  theologian  liishop  Mobcrly 
— that  fine  one,  for  instance,  in  the  'Oidipus  at  Colonus,' which 
contains  the  words  — 

I  know  not,  but  my  mind 

Preaagcth  mc  that  soon 

The  spoiler  shall  give  back 

The  maiden  sorely  tried,  sorely  by  kinsman  vexed. 

To-day,  to-day,  some  great  thing  Z«u&  shall  do  : 

1  prophesy  the  triumph  of  the  righl. 

Oh  thai  I  were  a  dove,  thai  I  might  wing  the  wind 

With  pinion  swift  and  strong. 

And  from  some  airy  pinnacle  of  eloud 

Content  mine  eyes  with  gazing  on  the  fray."* 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  best  explanation  of  this 
passage?  Is  it  not  the  chonis  personified  which  is  the 
speaker  ?  And  then  turn  to  the  work  of  the  great  poet- 
prophet,  called  the  Second  Isaiah.  What  theological  student 
questions  that  the  '  Servant  of  Jehovah.'  who  again  and  again 
here  speaks  or  is  spoken  of,  is  in  ^unic  sen^e  the  people  of 
Israel  ?  For  what  right  have  we  to  apply  different  theories  in 
the  explanation  of  closely  related  passages  ?  It  is  frequently 
obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  reference  is  cither  to  the  people 
of  Israel  or  to  the  Church  within  the  people,'  How,  then, 
can  we  doubt  that  somehow  or  other  the  meaning  i*i  the  ?;ame 
in  the  other  pxssages  ?  I  admit  that  it  is  often  fotmd  difficult 
to  satisfy  the  student  that  this  is  the  case.  There  is  a  felt 
want  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  classes  of  passages 
derived  from  the  spiritual  furniture  of  Jewish  minds.  True  ; 
but  has  not  the  missing  link  been  di:icovercd  ?  Have  wc  not 
by  this  time  learned  that  the  Jews,  equally  with  their  neigh- 
bours, believed  in  the  supersensible  existence  of  ideals  (see 
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Dan.  vii.  13),  such  as  Wisdom,  Israel,  Jerusalem,  which  could 
from  time  to  time  become  visible  ?  If  «o.  it  becomes  at  once 
plain  that  even  in  that  strikingly  individualistic  dcscriiiticm.  Isa. 
lii.  13-liii.  12,  the  writer  may  refer  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
heavenly  ideal  of  which,  'formed'  (Isa.  xliv.  21)  from  eternity 
by  Jehovah,  is  personalized  by  vivid  imagination." 

Now,  if  the  difficulties  in  the  application  of  this  theory 
have  been  overcome  in  the  Second  Isaiah,  why  should  they 
much  longer  prove  obstinate  in  the  Psalter  ?  Let  us  then 
courageously  face  them.  In  those  pans  of  the  Psalter  which 
sound  most  distinctly  individualistic  let  us  rccogtiizc  the  voice 
sometimes  of  the  suffering  and  sin-conscious  or  jubilant  and 
forgiven  people  of  Israel,  sometimes  of  the  self- forgetting 
poet,  who  accepts  his  share  of  the  experiences  of  his  people. 
And  as  for  that  difficult  psalm,  the  22nd,  let  us  place  it  beside 
Isa.  liii.,  and  explain  it  accordingly  of  the  Genius  of  Israel  as 
embodied  either  in  those  prophetic  teachers  in  whom,  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  it  preached  and  suffered  and,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, overcame,  or  in  an  individual  I-sraeltte,  the  flower  of  hi.s 
race,  whom  the  writer  conceives  .so  vividly  that  he  anticipates 
the  future  and  represents  as  a  historical  personage.  Which 
of  these  alternatives  is  to  be  preferred  for  Ps.  xxii.  ?  The 
second  is  naturally  delightful  to  a  Christian,  but  is  tlierc  any 
analog  for  it  in  the  Psalter  ?  The  answer  is  Yes,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  if  in  Ps.  ii  the  poet  projects  himself  into  the 
still  future  Messianic  age  ;  but  No,  if  you  agree  with  me  that 
the  psalm  Qtiare  fremuertml  is  rather  an  idealization  of  the 
long-past  Davidic  age/  In  the  latter  case,  this  is  the  po.sitinn 
which  you  must.  I  think,  take  up.  The  complaints  of  Ps.  xxii. 
are  uttered  by  the  faithful  of  Jerusalem,  who  arc  the  kernel  of 
the  restored  nation,  and  in  whom  the  Genius  of  Israel  is  most 
adequately  represented.  They  are  not  indeed  perfect  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixix.),  but  the  Genius  which  inspires  them  is  perfect,  and 
it  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  they  will  prevail ;  U  Tot>rw  vma. 
For  a  time  they  arc  persecuted,  and  Israel,  as  Jehoi.*ah'.i 
Servant,  seems  at  de.\lh's  door.  Their  sufferings  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  thought  th.U  Israel  was  created  to  make  known 
God's  name  to  the  nations,  and  that  His  work  therefore  is 
cut  short  and  His  kingdom  delayed.  But  while  the  stjeakr-T 
prays  the  assurance  comes  to  him  (^u.  li^  ^i^a^.  sB^N%.'Cvav.'\a  >*- 
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hand,  and  that  his  wonderful  deliverance  will  supply  him  with 
a  potent  argument  in  his  missionary  preaching.  In  ii'.  33 
and  26  the  personality  of  the  psalmist  is  for  a  moment  visible ; 
but  elsewhere  it  is  the  personalized  Genius  of  Israel  who 
speaks,  or  more  precisely  tlie  followers  of  Nehemiah,  includ- 
ing the  large-hearted  psalmist.  For  no  mere  genius  in  Ui« 
modern  sense  can  possibly  be  meant  The  Jewish  Church 
worshipped  abi;lractions  no  more  than  the  Christian.  She 
could  not  indeed  quite  have  said, '  I  believe  in  Abraham,''  as 
the  Christian  says,  '  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,'  but  the  lives  of 
spiritual  heroes  like  Abraham.  Moses,  Jeremiah,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  Genius  of  Israel  objectively  real  to 
Israetitish  hearts. 

Many  of  my  readers  will,  I  think,  notice  how  strongly 
the  resemblance  between  Ps.  xxii.  7  and  Isa.  xlix.  7»  liii.  3, 
confirms  the  view  that  in  Isa.  liii.  likewise  it  is  the  Genius  of 
Israel  as  personified,  not  in  one  historic  personage  alone,  but 
in  the  Israel  Katk  wviVfia  which  speaks.  And  they  will 
perhaps  readily  accept  the  conjecture  that  to  the  author  of 
I's.  xxii.  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  his  own  time 
was  partly  foreshadowed  in  Isa.  tJii.  2-9,  and  that  that  passage 
with  its  context  was  the  sacramental  sign  used  by  God  for 
the  revival  of  his  faith.''  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  Pss. 
Ixix,  and  cii.,  which  arc  akin  to  Ps.  xxii.,  are  to  be  explained 
analogously,  though  the  features  of  Israel's  Genius  are  here 
less  perfectly  reproduced  in  the  imagined  speaker.' 

To  apply  the  nation-theory  to  the  22nd  psalm  is  a  severe 
test.  In  most  cases  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  Genius 
of  Israel:  it  is  the  actual  struggling  and  sinning  church- 
nation  which  is  the  speaker.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Ps.  xxii. 
I  ask  confidently,  Has  the  interest  of  the  psalm  been  lessened 
in  the  process  ?  Surely  not.  Both  here  and  everywhere  the 
Psalter  becomes  more  and  not  less  human  when  regarded  as 
the  utterance  of  the  nation.''  We  may  perhaps  have  to  con- 
fess with  Bishop  Alexander,  that  English  church-poetry  is 
'fair,  angel-fair,  but  frozen  ;"  but  wc  cannot  truthfully  say 
so  of  Jewish,  and  we  know  the  reason.  The  religious  poetry 
of  Israel  was  fei-vent,  just  because  its  writers  spoke  for  the 
community,  having  absorbed  tliat  passionate  love  of  God  and 
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country  which  glowed  in  each  of  its  members.  The  Psalter 
(at  any  rate  Hooks  I.-III.)  reminds  one  of  that  mystic  eagle 
in  Paradise,  composed  of  interwoven  ruby-souls,  glowing  with 
the  rays  of  the  divine  sun,  whose  beak  Dante  heard  '  utter 
with  its  voice  both  /and  My,  when  in  conception  it  was  HV 
and  Our' '  Never  were  there  such  prayers  and  praises  aa 
those  of  Israel,  precisely  because  in  the  psalmists  as  such  the 
individual  consciousness  was  all  but  lost  in  tlie  corporate.""  I 
say  "all  but  lost,'  because  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
personality  of  a  psalmist  docs  now  and  then  start  into  view" 
(sec  P-3I9).  Indeed,  I  sec  no  objection  to  recognizing  in  some 
psalms  boih  a  personal  and  a  national  reference  ;  this  appears 
to  mc  to  heighten  the  poetry  and  enrich  the  mciining,  where 
the  two  references  can  be  combined.  But  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  which  the  person  who  speaks  or  is  spoken 
of  i§>imply  and  solely  the  nation/  is  becoming  evident,  and 
--tTwe  read  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  with  this  in  our 
mind,  we  shall  perhaps  be  surprised  at  tlie  number  of  parallels 
which  it  presents.^ 

The  Psalter  then  is  a  monument  of  Church -consciousness  ; 
excg^is  fully  confirms  the  voice  of  criticism.      If  this  can  be 
shown  even  from  Books  l.-III.,  still  more  easily  can  it  from 
Books  IV.  and   V.,  most  of  the  psalms  in  which  arc  sclf- 
c\'idently  congregational  utterances,''     One  might   illustrate 
the  combination  of  '  I-  '  and  '  We- '  psalms  by  parallels  from 
the  Greek  choniscs.  But  the  phenomena  of  Books  IV.  and  V. 
are  perhaps  best  explained  thus.     The  instinctive  pereonifica- 
tion  of  tlie  Church-people  in  the  '  I  '-psalms  was  a  survival — 
an    inheritance   from    antiquity.      It  was  natural  that  later 
religious  poets  should  begin  to  look  upon  their  tiatioii  in  a 
more  modem  light  as  an  organization  of  individualities.   They 
did  not  indeed  go  so  far  a-s  those  modern  hymnists  who  have 
haif  filled  the  popular  hymnals  i\ith  lyrics  of  a  strongly  per- 
sonal tona'    Rarely  do  the  Hebrew  psalmi.sts  disclose  their 
personality.  Thej'had,  indeed,  their  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  they  did  not  make  these  the  theme  of  song.    The  indi- 
vidual consciousness  u'as  not  suBiclently  developed  for  this, 
and  so  an  unselfish  religion  was  easier  for  them  than  It  is  for 
us.     But  the  later  '  We '-psalms,  though  not  less  national  than 
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the  others,  indicate  a  percejptinn  rhat,  as  "King^Icy  has  said, 
'communities  are  for  the  divine  sake  of  individual  life,  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  and  truth  that  is  in  each  heart,  and  is  not 
cumulative — cannot  be  in  two  as  one  result.'  And  surely 
here  is  another  anticipation  of  Christianity,  if  at  least  I  rightly 
interpret  Eph.  iv.  l2-t6  as  an  exposition  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Church,  M-hich  is  personified  in  this  passage 
as  a  constantly  growing  man  ('  the  Israel  of  God,'  Gal.  vi.  l6), 
not  as  a  mere  collective,  but  as  the  organic  unity  of  the  indi- 
vidual believing  members.  So  that  the  highest  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  both  Testaments  gives  us  the  reconciliation  of 
the  opposing  theories  of  individualism  and  socialism. 

I  nowf  pass  on.  Do  not  regard  the  preceding  inquiry  as 
a  digression.  Without  it  I  could  not  have  justified  the  use 
of  the  Psalter  as  a  handbook  of  Church  theologj'.  To  have 
shown  that  as  a  rule  the  psalms  were  written  in  the  namo 
of  the  church-nation,  makes  the  I'saltcr  equal  in  value  to  the 
great  church-prophecy  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  But  wc  have 
now  to  ask.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  psalms  except  the  i8th 
are  post-Exile,  can  wc  still  look  up  to  the  Psalter  as  not  only 
a  poetic,  but  a  religious  classic?  Can  we  still  depend  upon 
the  purity  and  originality  of  its  ideas?  For  the  so-called 
Captivity  was  no  seclusion.  It  brought  the  exiles  face  to  face 
wltli  a  higher  and  yet  a  kindred  civilization,  and  a  kindred 
and  not  in  all  respects  a  lower  religion.  Jeremiah  himself 
hud  bidden  his  brethren  in  Babylon  acclimatize  themselves 
(Jcr.  xxi.x.  4-7),  and  it  is  certain  that  some  departments  of 
their  life  must  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  their  new 
surrounding-'!.  If  even  Ezckiel  received  such  a  strong  imagina- 
live  stimulus  from  ]iabylonian  art,  how  much  more  must 
younger  and  more  inquisitive  minds  have  felt  that  inspiriting 
shock  of  strangeness,  by  which  elsewhere  such  wondrous 
intellectual  results  have  been  produced.  From  one  of  these 
mind.s  wc  have  received  the  original  part  of  the  Hook  of  Job — 
a  poem  too  broadly  human  in  its  scope  tn  owe  much  to  any 
single  teacher,  but  which  has  several  mythic  descriptions 
reminding  us  of  Babylonia.*  To  others  it  has  been  some- 
times held  that  we  arc  indebted  for  those  parts  of  the  Genesis- 
narratives  which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  parallel  cuneiform 

[  ■  S«/<>i  and  Planum,  yV- 1^1%- 
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narratives.^  And  if  wc  admit  that  Chald,-Bati  mythic  stones 
have  infiiicnccd  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  can  we 
think  it  impossible  that  new  forms  of  religious  belief  may 
have  been  adopted  into  the  Jewish  system  on  Babylonian 
soil  ?  ■ 

This  is  not  a  point  to  be  decided  offhand.  The  reception 
of  the  view  to  which  I  have  just  referred  would  involve  some 
grave  consc<iut.'nces.  For  even  graTiting  that  the  exiles 
thoroughly  assimilated  the  new  elements,  what  iii  this  caie 
becomes  of  the  originality  which  has  betn  thought  to  give  a 
normative  value  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Old  Tysta- 
mcnt?  Can  we  still  speak  of  the  Israelites  as  in  a  special 
sense  the  chosen  people?  Docs  not  their  religion  become 
somewhat  dangerously  composite,  and  if  wc  still  accept  it  as 
the  basis  of  our  own,  must  wc  not  admit  the  Babylonians, 
and  presently  perhaps  the  I'ersians,  lo  an  ab-*olutc  religious 
equalitj' with  the  Israelites?  I  do  not  say  that  this  result 
would  be  fatal  to  Christianity,  but  only  that  it  would  be 
serious  for  Christian  theology.  And  yet  we  must  not  refuse 
to  weigh  certain  facts  and  considerations  which  may  seem  to 
lead  on  to  this  very  result.  From  of  old  Israel  was  a  recep- 
tive nation.  That  Abraham  learned  from  Accadian  and 
Moses  from  Egyptian  hymns,  is,  1  presume,  an  uncritical 
fancy,  but  this  question  seems  fair  enough,  Why,  if  the 
Canaanitcs  could  powon  Israelitish  religion,  should  not  the 
Chalda;ans  have  contributed  to  purifj*  it?  That  there  U  an 
affinity  between  the  later  Hebrew  and  the  best  later  Chalda; an 
rdigion  is  certain  ;  and  there  may  be  a  dim  perception  of  this 
in  that  fine  confession  imaginatively  ascribed  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dan.  iv.  51-33),  which  ofTendcd  the  narrow  orthodtwy 
of  a  Talmudic  doctor.*  I  know  that  some  have  represented 
the  Babylonian  hymns  as  '  colourless,  declamatory,  and 
unspiritua!,'*  and  I  suppo-se  that  Nebuchadrezzar's  prayers 
would  not  be  judged  too  favourably.  But  wc  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  carried  away  by  Christian  prejudice.  Half  the 
,     sympathy  which  we  bring  lo  the  Psalter  woiild  reveal  un- 

1  '  Fri«lr.  DelilMch,  Wa  }ag da*  f\tradits^  p.  9f ;  Haupt,  Dfr  trUi'tukrifiNth* 

I  Situjbuhltriiln,  p.  jo;  Sayce,    ThecU^ieal  Review,   1S73,  pj>.    375-377;  d. 

I  GoltUJher,  ffelirrv'  Mythology,  pp.  317-536. 
I  '  See  CoWniher,  Li.',  -Siyce,  tJihhn  ttetttru^  p^.  jij,  »p. 
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suspected  beauties  in  the  much  older  sacred  songs  of  Chaldaea. 
Nor  can  these  beauties  be  explained  as  mere  sur\'ivals  from  a 
primitive  rcvciatioii,  forms  of  speech  from  which  all  spiritual 
life  has  departed.  'What  stirs  us  in  these  hymns  is  no 
reminiscence  of  ancient  truths.  .  .  .  There  were  men  behind 
those  psalms  \i'ho  remembered — no  things,  but  God,  and  when 
any  man  remembers  God  in  the  vital  Biblical  sense,  God 
Himself  is  at  hand.'"  If  the  lost  psalms  of  prc-Exilc  Hebrew 
poetry  were  equal  in  depth  of  feeling  to  the  early  Babylonian 
hymns,  the"  psalmists  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  their  pre- 
decessors. These  later  poets,  who  shine  like  stars  in  the 
firmament,  had  entered  into  the  labours  of  God's  noblest 
interpreters.  Had  the  teaching  and  purifying  agency  of  the 
'goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets'  been  granted  to  Babylon, 
it  is  conceivable  that  its  later  hymns  might  have  rivalled 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 

There  was  a  time  when  everything  Babylonian  w-as  over- 
rated. We  heard  much  of  a  Chalda;an  Genesis,  and  of  a  divine 
personage  Iki, '  the  god  par  excellence,  the  absolute  god.  who 
crowns  the  ladder  of  the  divine  hierarchy.'  It  is  nodisrespcct 
to  Fran^"ois  Lenormant  if  we  now  take  a  somewhat  more 
moderate  view  of  Babylonian  attainments.  Certainly  that 
lamented  scholar  seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  mono- 
theistic tendency  In  Babylon  under  Nebuchadrezzar.'  An 
eminent  authority  assures  us  that  it  was  never  so  strong  in 
Babylonia  as  in  Assyria ; '  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  it 
was  not  less  clearly  marked  in  the  latter.  The  god  Assur 
was  supreme  among  the  gods,  as  his  royal  vicegerent  was 
supreme  among  men.  We  even  find  an  Assyrian  name, 
Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu,'"'  "Who  is  like  the  great  Gad.''^which 
reminds  us  of  the  monotheistic  Hebrew  name  Michael.  In 
the  neo-Baby Ionian  empire  the  priestly  class  had  such  an  aU- 
jjerv'adiijg  influence  that  the  supreme  divine  power  was  divided 
between  two  gods,  Marduk  (whose  attributes  marked  him  out  as 
specially  the  royal  god)  and  Nabfl  (who,  as  the  god  of  revealed 
knowledge,  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  order).     But,  aa 


'  Latiiviaalhn,  He,  pp.  214-216. 

•  S*]«e,  •  Polrthdim  in  Primitive  Imcl,'  JiwitH  Quaylfrty  Reditu,  a.  33  : 
cr,  HibbtTt  Littnrtt,  p.  113. 

'  Sduader,  Ouau-'t-^.  XidJimtArtflm,  p.  147. 
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these  god"!  were  father  and  son,  it  mi'fjht  be  reasonably  mfiin- 
tained  that  in  the  highest  sense  tlie  unity  of  the  supreme 
Godhead  nas  unbroken.  Hence  NebuchadrcKzar,  whose  name 
placed  him  under  the  direct  protection  of  NabC,  felt  it  no 
detriment  lo  the  divine  monarchy  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
the  service  of  Marduk.  Under  this  name  especially  the 
divine  power  and  goodness  were  eulogized  by  him  with  a 
purity  and  depth  of  feeling  which  even  Tide  finds  worthy  of 
the  Hebrew  psalmists.'  It  h,  however,  to  the  hymns  that  wc 
must  turn  for  a  full  account  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
age  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  for  though  mostly  of  very  ancient 
date,  they  received  the  sanction  of  the  later  priests,  by  whom 
they  were  edited  (p.  213),  if  necessary,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit 
a  more  advanced  period.  Do  wc  find  in  these  hymns  any  near 
approach  to  a  moral  conception  of  God  a3  the  ruler  of  the 
universe,  all-powerful  and  all-wise,  just  and  yet  compassionate, 
to  a  moral  view  of  sin.  to  a  belief  in  the  '  life  everlasting'  ? 
Wc  do;  all  these  ideas  arc  genuinely  Babylonian.  But  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  two  former  are  characteristic  of  Jewish 
religion  from  the  Exile  onwards  ;  the  only  doubt  can  he  as  to 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  tliird.  Were  they  bon-owed 
by  the  Jews  from  Babylon  .'  There  arc  some  difificulties, 
distinct  from  those  which  I  have  mentioned  already,  in  the 
way  of  an  affirmative  answer.  For  although  these  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  Second 
Isaiah,  yet  this  same  prophet  exults"  over  the  expected  fall 
of  the  very  god  who  is  specifically  the  p5d  of  resurrection  (l.sa. 
xlvi.).  and  utters  a  protest  against  Babylonian  dualism  (!sa. 
xtv.  7).  And  if  we  turn  to  the  hymns  of  the  post-Exilc 
Church,  we  obsen,'e  that  when  a  kind  reference  is  made  to 
Babylon  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  she  steps  from  her  throne 
and  enters  the  federation  of  the  new  Israel  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.).  Cin 
wc  suppose  that  the  exiles  themselves  were  more  inclined  to 
accept  any  vitally  important  religious  novelties  from  Babylon  ? 
The  view  that  I  am  criticizing  seems  to  me  to  ignore  the 
principle  of  historical  development.  We  ought  never  to 
assume  that  ideas  of  an  advanced  relipon  have  been  altogether 
borrowed,  until  we  have  done  our  best  to  discover  any  germs 
of  them  in  the  native  religious  literature,  [t  has  been  shown 
by  critical  exegesis  that  the  chief  ideas  of  the  later  reli^tv 
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arc  gcrminally  present  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  writings.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  germs  arc  sufficient  to  account 
altogether  for  the  later  development.  In  my  opinion  they 
ai-c  not ;  we  may  and  must  make  some  concessions  to  the 
new  view.  The  Old  Testament  religion,  uniilic  Islam,  but 
like  Christianity,  i-i  a  religion  of  historical  development.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  authorities  of  the  Jeu-ish  Church  were 
not  unwilling  that  their  religion  should  be  influenced  from 
without.  A  precedent  had  been  already  set  by  one  of  the 
undoubtedly  pre-Exile  Hexatcuchal  writers  :— I  allude  to  the 
fact  that  the  Yahvistic  story,  as  we  nnw  have  it.  has  been 
enriched  from  Babylonian  traditions.*  It  was  no  small  proof 
of  moral  stability,  and  of  a  higher  spiritual  guidance,  that  a 
wise  and  pious  man,  whose  'name  is  written  in  heaven,'  could 
effect  this  without  detriment  to  religion,  and  it  must  have 
encouraged  the  later  church-authorities  to  continue  the  same 
cautiously  liberal  policy.  The  proof  of  this  is  apparent  in  the 
later  Hebrew  literature.  Not  only  did  the  author  of  the 
Priestly  Code  (whom  I  venture  at  tliis  point  to  refer  to  the 
early  poat-Exilic  period)  work  up  fresh  material  derived  from 
Babylonian  sources,  while  another  learned  writer  did  thcsamc 
in  that  remarkable  and  unique  passage  Gen,  xiv.,  but  thinkers 
and  poets  (see  the  Book  of  Job)  deliberately  threw  themselves 
into  what  may  quite  innocently  be  called  a  mythic  revival. 
The  leaders  of  the  Church  permitted  this ;  they  were  content 
to  moderate  and  turn  to  wholesome  uses  a  tendency  which 
they  could  not  extinguish.  Only  where  the  fundamentals  of 
religion  were  concerned  they  stood  firm,  and  if  wc  notice  a 
parallelism  even  in  these  between  Israel's  religion  and  Baby- 
lon's, the  coincidence  proves,  not  that  Israel  borrowed  from 
Babylon,  but  that  the  same  Spirit  of  holiness  had  been  train- 
ing  His  disciples  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the 
Jordan.  But  when  fellow-disciples  come  together,  may  they 
not  confirm  each  other  in  the  truths  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon ?  May  we  not  reverently  think  that  Israel  was  brought 
to  Babylon  partly  at  least  to  strengthen  its  hold  on  lately 
acquired  truths,  just  as  '  Magi  from  the  East,"  according  to  a 
Jewish-Christian  tradition,  were  led  by  a  star  to  Bethlehem  to 
do  willing  homage  to  the  infant  Christ  ?  And  may  I  not  add 
that  iVcbuchadrczzar  and  Darius,  and  their  wise  men,  were 
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not  only,  like  Epimcnidcs  fTiL  i.  12),  prophets  relatively  to 
heathendom,  but  also  Jn  some  degree  at  least  relatively  to 
the  central  people  of  revelation  ? ' 

For  you  will  readily  admit  that  whatever  'excellent 
things  are  spoken '  of  Nebuch;idrcxzar  belong  also  to  Jeho- 
vah's other  'servants,'  Cyrus  the  Great '  and  Darius — noble 
representatives  of  an  ei'ffeav  eSt/os*  which  could  not,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  help  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Israelites.  A  Magian  rite  is  probably  referred  to  in  Ezek. 
viii.  17,  th&u^h  only  as  a  superstitious  usage  adopted  by 
heatheni5h  Jews.  Such  evidence  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
influence  of  genuine  Mazdeism  upon  the  higher  Israelitish 
religion,  and  though  the  Second  Isaiah  betrays  his  sympathy 
with  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  yet,  as  Babylon  ivas  not  yet 
actually  overthrown,  we  cannot  suppose  the  religious  influence 
of  Persia  upon  Israel  to  have  been  thus  far  considerable.** 
Sublime  indeed  arc  the  confessions  of  faith  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Achsmenian  kings,  and  a  description  of  the  *  I-ord 
Omniscient'  (Ahura  Mazda),  the  founder  of  the  '  Righteous 
Order'  (Asha),  compiled  from  the  Avcsta,  would  be  found  to 
differ  but  little  from  those  given  of  Jehovah  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  psalmists.''''  And  yet  not  even  from  Zarathustra. 
and  his  nameless  successors  did  the  Second  lsai».h  derive  his 
faith  in  the  creatorship  and  all-xvisdom  of  the  Mast  High  God. 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  that  poetic  masterpiece  of  the  Exile, 
the  Book  of  Job,  presents  any  undoubtedly  Iranian  a/TinitJes. 
If  au>'thing  there  has  been  borrowed,  it  has  been  so  Hebraa/ed 
OS  to  be  undistinguishabic  from  genuine  Hebrew  material. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  period  of  the  Return.  Here  we 
may  expect  to  find  traces  of  Persian  influence,  but  also  to  find 
the  Church -leaders  refusing  any  belief  which  would  affect  the 
purity  of  Israelitish  religion.  Otherwise  they  would  be  less 
earnest  than  Zarathustra  himself,  by  whom,  as  Mills  remarks, 
'no  trifling  with  any  form  ofcvil,  least  of  all  with  a  foreign  creed, 
was  to  be  tolerated.'  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Jewish  Bene- 
dictions, probably  of  pre-Maccabsean  origin,  contradicts  a  funda- 
mental Persian  doctrine,  viz.  the  antithesis  of  the  kingdoms  of 
light  and  darkness,  and  whether  or  not  we  hold  that  the  cosmo- 

'  The  hosTility  ,if  2  Isaiah  towanlii  Babylon  on  the  ev«  of  restoration  is  not 
conclusive  agaimt  Uib  view. 
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gony  in  Gen.  i.  has  been  partly  modeUcd  on  the  Persian,"  we 
may  agree  that  iLs  tendency  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  dualism, 
rt  is  only  on  such  secondaiy  points  as  the  time  of  the  fir^t 
prayer*'  the  niimhcr  and  pcrsnnaltty  of  angels,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  demons  or  evil  spirits  that  wc  can  imagine  Jcwiah 
believers  to  have  been  directly  and  absolutely  indebted  to 
their  new  lords.  To  say  that  the  lofty  mysticism  of  the 
psalms  is  of  Persian  origin  is  only  a  few  degrees  less  rash  than 
to  derive  it  from  Babylonia,**  They  may  indeed  present  affini- 
ties to  the  most  spiritual  parts  of  Zoroastrianism  (see  Lcct 
VIII.),  and  even  allude  here  and  there  to  jxipular  beliefs  of 
partly  Persian  origin.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Psalter  i*  as  pure 
and  original  asthat  of  the  Clthis.  The  other  Scriptures  of  the 
post-Exile  period  may  not  be  all  equally  lofty,  but  in  none  of 
lUem  docs  the  purity  of  Israel's  religion  .suffer  any  serious 
obscuration.  That  the  guides  of  tlic  Church-nation  watched 
over  this,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  task  looked  up  to 
Him  who  had  'placed  his  holy  spirit  within'  his  people,' 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  it  H  because  the  psalmists  evidently 
claim  to  rank  among  these  spiritual  guides  that  they  speak 
at  times  in  the  authoritative  language  of  the  projihcts'^as  the 
appointed  representatives  of  the  prophetically  gifted  '  Servant 
of  Jeliovah,' 


Note  ">  p.  359. 

See  the  titles  of  Pas.  xxxviii.  and  Ivi.,  and  the  text  of  Pss.  xxiii., 
Ixix.,  Uxjcviii.  (which  last,  however,  is  given  rather  as  a  prayer  for 
Israel  than  0/  Israel),  as  paraphrased  in  the  Targum.  Notice  how 
'the  Lord  is  my  shepherd' (.xxiii.  1)  becomes  'the  Lord  fed  His 
people  in  the  wilderness,*  Also  the  Septiuigint  titles  of  Pss.  v.,  Iv., 
and  (in  many  MSS.)  Ixiv.  A  Talmudic  passiigc  records  a  difference 
(at  the  end  of  the  isi  century  a.d.)  between  two  rabbis.  'R.  Elie^er 
said,  David  said  all  the  psalms  on  his  aceounl ;  R.  Joshua  said.  On 
account  of  the  congregation.  The  wise  men  (i.e.  the  majority  of  the 
school)  made  a  compromise,  sayini;.  "Some  of  them  are  said  on  his 
own  account,  and  others  on  arcoum  of  the  congregation  "'(ftMrA(>>, 
1170,  afi.  Neubauer,  Studia  Biitiita,  ii.  7).  But  the  grounds  of  the 
compromise  were  very  weak.  See  alto  Petachim,  tiS*,  where  Uaba 
explains  Ps.  cscvi.  as  spoken  by  Israel. 

'  In.  ixitL  II. 
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NOTS  ^  p.  359. 

St  Augustine  on  Ps.  lix.  a  and  title  of  Ps.  1x.  {Oxford  translation, 
1849).  Cf.  'i'ertullian.  Adv.  Prax.,  'Omncs  psfinc  psalmi  Christi 
personam  suslinent '  {Opera,  cd,  16^14,  p.  643),  As  specimens  of  aii 
incomplete  and  unconscious  application  of  the  naiionalistic  theocy, 
talce  F.uscbius's  description  of  Ps.  xlii.  as  a  'supplication  of  the 
prophets  over  ihe  rejeciion  of  the  Jewish  people,'  and  of  Ps.  cxxx.  as 
the  ■  prayer  of  Lhe  maiiyrs,'  'I'he  latter  psalm  is  the  De  Pm/unMs, 
wliich,  with  the  other  six  penitential  p»alius,  the  Church  has  con- 
stantly interpreted  of  its  own  spiritiial  wants.  St  Chr^-sostom,  too, 
reniaiks  on  Ps.  li.  1  {v.  3  in  the  Hebrew)  that  the  words  are  equally 
applicable  to  David,  and  to  the  c;iptive  people  of  Israel,  and  also  10 
Christians  under  a  sense  of  guilt.  See  also  Tbcoduret  on  Vi.  Ixxvii. 
and  some  other  psalms. 

Note",  p.  261. 

Comp.  my  PropJitties  0/  JsaiaA,  ii.  194-198.  The  views  there 
espTes.<ied  differ  from  those  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (ap.  Swete, 
Did.  of  ChrUlian  BiografiAy,  iv.  y^S),  in  that  thej'  leave  room  fur 
the  action  of  the  natural  law  of  dcvcioptncnl ;  and  also  from  those  of 
Delitzsch's  friend  Hofnvanii  of  Eriangen,  in  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  sketch  out  a  system  of  typical  Old  Testament  history,  the  hasis  of 
the  theory  being  that  pious  faith  in  early  foreshado wings  de.«ribed 
In  my  quotation  from  Stanley.  Obviously,  the  traditional  account 
of  ancient  Israel  being  only  in  part  historical,  wc  cannot  go  l>eyond 
quasi -poelical  speculations,  which  have  their  own  justification,  but 
which  must  not  form  part  of  tbe  A.-w6Kcr^U  recommended  in  1  Pet. 
lit.  15. 

Note  ^,  p.  963. 

Soph.  <Ed.  Col.  1076-1084,  in  W'hitelaw's  translation.  SmencI 
refers  with  the  same  object  to  Soph.  (EJ.  Rex,  io36,  1095  ;  Ehclra, 
479.  4';2 ;  Horat,  Carm.  ^te.  72,  and  to  the  odes  of  Pindar  (Stade's 
ZeUichrifi,  1888,  p.  60).  \jzt  mc  add  that,  just  as  in  the  Greek 
choFu.ic.1,  thotigh  for  a  different  reason,  the  later  Israelites  sometimes 
personified  their  people  as  a  woman.  So  in  Rev.  xii.  4,  where  the 
woman  is  the  heavenly  Israel  (SpitU) ;  so,  too,  Shulamilh  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  was  interpreted  in  the  Targum  and  Midrash  of  the 
bmcr*  nD33,  and  the  greatcit  of  the  "Servant"  passages  in  2  Isaiah  is 
enclosed  by  sections  which  describe  the  Jewish  {>eople  as  a  hand- 
maid {Iki.  hi.,  liv.).  Cf.  Ps,  IxxxviL  16,  cxvL  i6,  'the  son  of  thjr 
handmaid' 
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Note  •,  |».  363. 

'  Wc  Aryans  of  the  West  arc  accusiomed  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
linv  between  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  but  the  unphilosophical  Isradile 
miidc  no  such  disttnctiuii.  Tlic  kingdom  of  Gud  he  lugnrded  as 
really  in  heaven,  waiting  to  be  revealed ;  and  90  the  ideal  of  Isniel 
was  lo  an  Istactiie  really  in  heaven,  in  the  super-sensible  world, 
waiting  for  its  raauifestation-'  It  would  cairy  us  too  far  away  to 
collect  all  the  ancient  parallels  for  such  a  belief  (both  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Persia  supply  Iliem  in  abundance).  Lei  mc  only  rc/cr  to 
the  wonderful  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  to  the  more  recent  parallels  in  the  works  of  Doethius  and  Dante. 
This  imperious  crai-ing  for  jjcrsomfication  has  abated  in  modem 
times,  but  poets  like  Wordsworth  remind  us  that  it  is  not  dead.  So 
thai  the  Second  Isaiah  did  nothing  strange  in  personifying,  not 
incicly  as  a  fiction  but  as  the  rcprcsenution  of  a  fact,  the  ideal  of 
Israel.  In  ordCT  to  be  real,  this  ideal  had  to  be  personal.  But  when 
it  took  flesh  could  it  retain  its  ideal  purity?  Looking  at  the  noblest 
TCprcsentatives  of  the  ideal  from  a  little  distance  it  might  seem  that 
this  was  iKJssible  (see  Ps.  xvii.,  Isa,  slii,  1  -7,  xlix.  1-9,  1.  4-9,  lii.  13- 
liii.  12).  But  more  often,  when  a  psalmist  becomes  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Church -nation,  he  admits  the  power  of  the  real  world  to 
obscure  the  ideal  by  introducing  into  his  description  features  alien  to 
the  true  Genius  of  Israel  (see  P5.  Isix.).  Let  me  add  that  the  Second 
Jsaiah  gives  an  objective  existence  not  merely  to  the  idea!  Israel  but 
to  the  ideal  Jemsalem  (Isa.  xl.9,xlix.  14-19,  lii.  7-9,  Ixii.  fi),  and  that 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Talmud  {see  p.  450)  we  also  fmd 
these  ideal  or  heavenly  figures  (see  for  the  one  Rev.  xii.  4,  and  for 
the  other  Re\'.  lii.  la,  xxi.  2,  ro  ;  cf.  Gal.  iv.  a6,  Phil.  iii.  20,  Hcb. 
xi.  10,  xii.  32,  xiii.  4),  which  evidently  belong  to  the  same  circle  of 
images n^  the  Platonic  u!<rl  and  iheir  Egyptian  and  Iranian  analogues. 
But  into  how  lofty  a  service  iiave  Ihcac  conceptions  been  piesscd  by 
the  Jewish  writers ! 

Note  ',  p.  363. 

I  must  therefore  modify  my  statement  in  Isaiah  (ed.  3),  it.  902- 
204,  and  in  ray  Commentary,  reasonable  as  1  still  consider  it  to  be. 
Those  who  prefer  a  more  nearly  onhodox  view  will  at  any  rate 
Agree  with  Theodore  of  Mopsutstia,  Calvin,  and  Hofmann  {Sehri/f- 
^ettfeis),  that  the  psalmist's  c-xpcitcnces  do  not  accord  in  all  points 
with  those  of  Jesus  Christ  St.  Augustine's  i-icw  of  the  predictive 
character  of  Ps.  xxli.  (sec  his  comment  on  the  title  of  I's.  Ixxxv.)  is 
of  course  impossible. 
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Note  *,  p.  364. 

The  TCli-known  lali;  Jewish  bolicf  in  the  merits  of  '  the  fathers' 
(cf.  Ta.rgum  on  Fss.  \\.  6,  7,  Ixxxiv.  11)  mi^jht,  it  is  inie,  almost  have 
justified  the  phrase.  Cf.  Ex.  ix.  6,  Deut.  iv.  37,  x.  15,  Horn.  xi.  jS. 
And  who  should  this  leader — this  rmt  of  the  now  Israel — be  but 
He  who  was  also  the  ^owtr  of  the  old  ? 


NoTK  *,  p.  264. 

I  have  returned,  as  the  reader  will  sec,  to  the  view  expiessed  in 
Tin  Book  of  fiaiah  Chronologitaily  Arranged  (1870),  pp.  191-193, 
cf.  155.  The  individualii'-ing  features  of  [sa.  liii.  arc  no  doubt  un- 
usually strong,'  but  not  more  so  than  those  of  tbc  poetic  portrait  of 
Job,  who  is  a  symlxil  of  humanity,  and  especially  of  Israel.  I  have 
also  been  impre-^aed  by  tlic  fact  that  the  Messianic  intcrprciaiion  of 
the  *Scnant' passages  cannot  be  traced  earlier  than  the  Psallcr  of 
Solomon  (bx.  63-48).  if  it  can  be  traced  even  in  this  book  (cf.  Ps. 
Sol.  xvti.  30  with  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  xvii.  42,  43  with  Isa.  xlii.  40), 
while  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  ct  aa,  27,  looks  like  an  early  tnlerj^retation  of 
Isa.  lii.  13-15,  liii-  12  (first  clause).  Need  I  add  that  I  ha%e  also 
been  greatly  moved  by  my  renewed  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
psalms  ?  This  '  return  *  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  I  renounce 
the  Christian  application  of  Isa.  liii.  ;  for  is  not  Jesus  Christ  the 
flower  of  the  old  and  the  root  of  the  new  Israel? — nor  that  I  dis- 
parage those  who  arc  still  contented  with  ibe  interpretation  given  by 
DelitAsch.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theory  of  the 
adaptation  by  the  Second  Isaiah  of  an  older  prophetic  fragment  (see 
iny  Isaiah,  ii.  3y)  t!i  not  unplausiblc.  Was  not  Job  himself  an  indi- 
vidual before  he  became  a  symbol  ?  It  abo  supplies  an  additional 
justification  for  the  application  of  Isa.  liii.  to  the  Christian  Messiah. 
If  an  individual  prophet,  Jeremiah  for  instance,  by  his  faithfulness 
unto  deatli  so  largely  realised  the  ideal  of  the  Servant  ol  Jehovah 
that  a  prophetic  dirge  upon  him  could  be  utilised  in  a  portrait  of  the 
jx^rsonaltzcd  CJeniui  of  Israel,  much  more  may  we  apply  that  touch- 
ing description  to  Him  whom  we  regard  as  our  perfect  Teacher  and 
J^xample. 

Note  ',  p.  364. 

In  other  words,  these  psalmists  think  less  of  the  ideal  and  more 
of  the  actual  Israel ;  or  wc  may  say  that  they  speak  for  the  handful 

'  Chap.  Ii*.,  lefctred  lo  by  Gicstbrecht  [Btitrist  :nr  JtsaiaMiH,  \i.  J84),  a 
not  3  omplclc  piuslk'l.  fui  here  llic  allc|[«iic  intcnitc>it  Lt  npparrnt.  The  aJap. 
titioD-ihcory  (w«  aUiire)  aeems  [o  me  ta  lighleo  the  cliRicult)*  nf  the  Mdiiuiy 
tttAet. 


of  camesl  liraelitcs,  whose  number  we  may  hope  that  they  under- 
eslimale- 

NoTE  *,  p.  264. 

Tlie  psalms  lose  nothing  in  interesi  ihrough  Iicing  assigned  in 
the  niaiii  to  the  Church -nation.  W'liat  is  necessary  to  preserve  for 
them  ihe  affections  of  Chnstcndom  is  a  historical  backgtound- 
Whcthcr  wc  seek  this  in  the  life  of  David  and  his  successors,  or  jn 
the  larger  Ufc  of  the  Church  nation,  seemi,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  draiiisuic  interesi,  unimpoiiaiit-  But  let  no  one  give  up  the  one 
background  unless  he  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  other.  The  eighteenth- 
century  critics  could  not  appreciate  Samson  AgqnisUs  because  they 
judged  it  by  a  purely  anistic  standard  ;  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  residing  it  an  a  coiileniporary  record,  a^  the  expression  of  a 
heroic  solI,  can  admire  it.  It  would  be  sad  to  enjoy  Milton's 
tragedy  mnrc  than  those  Ijtics  which  to  our  forefathers  seemed  more 
intense  than  any  others  because  of  the  story  which  underlay  them- 
As  mere  academical  exercises  by  not  merely  unnamed  but  unknown 
individunls.  the  psaltns  will  nt-itlier  greatly  edify  the  Church  nor 
charm  the  literary  student.  But  if  we  can  show  that  in  losing  one 
David  we  have  gained  a  succession  of  still  sweeter  psalmists,  and  that 
though  we  know  not  thdr  names  wc  partly  know  their  history,  and 
can  follow  them  in  their  changing  moods  and  experiences,  we  shall 
mure  than  compensate  the  educated  render  for  the  temporary  and 
unintenlionai  pain  to  which  our  criticism  may  have  subjected  him. 


Note  ™,  p^  265. 

Compare  the  saying  of  Abaje,  'In  prayer  a  man  should  always 
unite  himself  with  the  community'  [Bcrae/iotk,  2t^).  Especially  in 
festival  prayers  the  wants  of  the  individual  (Trr  "Z'Vi)  were  to  be 
forgotten,  said  the  teachers,  in  view  of  cominon  blessings. 

Note  ",  p.  365, 

Even  then,  however,  except  in  Ps.  xlv.  and  perhaps  in  Ps.  cri. 
4,  5,  the  psalmist  does  not  speak  merely  as  an  individual ;  he  repre- 
sents either  a  class  within  the  Church -nation  or  the  whole  of  the 
faithful  community.  See  e.g.  (besides  Ps.  Hoi.)  Pss.  xix.  12-15, 
xxxii.,  xxxix.,  xiii.  and  xliii.,  Iv.,  Ui.,  Ixvi.,  btiiii.,  Ixsvii.,  cxxi.,  cxxii., 
cwcix.-cxxxi.  On  Ps.  cvi.  4,  5,  comp.  Binnte,  The  Pialms,  their 
ffistory,  &c.,  p.  291.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  if  wc  knew  more 
of  the  post- Exile  developments  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  '  wisdom,'  we 
might  find  that  here  too  there  was  an  individualistic  reaction  against 
the  Church -movement  of  K/,ra, 
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Note  ",  p.  265. 

'There  are  not  many  [of  the  seemingly  personal]  psalms,'  says 
Hoekslra,  '  in  wliich  you  cannot  ima^nc  the  collective  si'rvani  of 
Cod  as  the  subject  throughout'  {ThtcL  TijdickHJt,  1871,  p.  4).  Simi- 
larly, Sniend,  in  his  essay  '  Ueber  das  Ith  dw  Psalmen'  (St-ide's 
Zcilsckrijt,  1888,  pp.  49-147):  cf.  hi*  review  of  Nowack  in  Theal. 
Jjf.-aUung,  Nov.  2,  1S89,  which  is,  I  fear,  less  conciUntory  than  the 
essay.  Both  writers  csaggcratc,  but  have  done  good  service,  roiably 
Smcnd,  by  forcing  attention  to  a  neglected  principle.  Stckhovcn,  in 
Kis  reply  to  Srnend  (Siade's  Zl.,  18S9,  pp.  131-134),  admiw  that  a 
number  of  psalms  (e.g.  liv.,  Ix.,  Uxix.,  cx.\i.x.)  are  unintelligible  upon 
the  individualistic  theory.  His  own  theory  is  that  not  a  Tew  songs 
which  originally  expressed  the  feelings  of  an  individual  have  been 
converted  into  Church-hyrans  by  the  addition  of  some  couplets,  by 
fusion  with  other  song?,  or  by  other  editorial  processes.  To  me  this 
Seems  only  admissible  within  very  narrow  limits.  At  any  rate  we  ore 
bound  to  dispense  with  it  as  oflcn  as  wc  can.  In  most  cases  the 
supposition  th.at  Iht^  originnl  psnimist  sometimes  speaks  as  any  pious 
Tsraclite,  who  sh.^res  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  nation,  would  speak, 
is  liuffioicnt.  To  say  tliat  Pss.  vi.,  cii.,  C"«.x.,  cxxxix.  must  tiave  been 
materially  altered  from  their  original  form,  Keeni.<:  to  me  an  arbitrary 
and  needless  hypothesis.  In  justice  to  myself  I  should  add  that  Ihe 
views  on  this  subject  expressed  here  and  in  my  commentary  have  been 
formed  independently  of  Sniend,  but  that  I  liave  been  helped  much 
by  Oishausen. 

Note  p,  p.  265. 

Sece.g.  the  priestly  blessing  (Num.  vi.  33-J6),  the  Decalogue,  many 
pans  of  the  exhortaiions  in  lleuteronomy,  the  fine  monologue  of  the 
true  Israel  in  Micih  vii.,  Hos.  iv.  4,  5  (the  priestly  caste),  vii.  8,  9, 
Isa,  xii.  I,  i,  xxv.,  Kxvi.,  parti  of  1  Isaiah,  and  Laui.  i.,  iii.  (see  my 
Introd.  to  Lamentations  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  p.  iii.),  Comp. 
also  some  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  t^\x  Ps.  Sol.  i,, 
where  Israel  speaks,  not  however  Ps.  Sal,  xvt.,  which  is  the  utterance 
of  an  individual),  and  a  beautiful  hymn  in  the  Atonement  Day 
Service  {Festival  Pruyeri,  by  l)c  Sola,  iv.  250). 


Note  1,  p.  265. 

This  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Ijxk  in  one  of  his 
excellent  contributions  to  a  voturae  ot  KibU  College  Sermom  (1SS9V 
ll  apjwars  to  him  that  a  thoughtful  even  if  not  critical  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  Psalter  will  promote  the  growth  of  a  less  purely 
individualistic  and  in  a  g;ood  sense  more  churchly  rch'gious  scnti- 
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mcnt.  'The  psaJms,'  he  says,  'are  tlie  hymnbook  of  the  Jewish 
Churoh,  and  they  are  a  hymnbook  com|josed  by  putting  logelher 
st;»"eral  previous  hymnliooks ; '  and  'in  the  main  you  will  find  that 
throughout  the  whole  there  is  a  gradual  growth  of  the  thought  which 
seems  to  lake  »  new  departure  with  each  book,'  Thus  in  Book  I. 
the  psulms,  wc  are  told,  are  nearly  all  individual,  personal.  In 
Books  II.  and  II!.,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  most  personal 
psalms,  there  arc  many  with  ,i  strongly  national  clement.  In  Book  IV,, 
the  tone  rs  predominantly  national;  indeed,  .sometimes  mote  than 
national.  In  Book  V.,  there  are  siill  many  national  and  hi.<itoric3l 
psalms,  and  yet  there  is  also  a  deep  personal  lone  (e.g.  Pss.  cxix- 
and  cxxxix.);  'but  at  last  we  come  to  that  wonderful  closing  group, 
where  all  that  is  personal  passes  away,'  and  '  the  very  words  "  I"  and 
"mine"  arc  nowhere  found' — it  is  the  great  Hallelujah  group. 
This  theory  has  the  merit  of  presupposing  no  critical  knowledge  in 
the  student.  It  may,  I  hope,  prepare  some  students  for  a  not  less 
edifyini^  but  perhaps  more  critical  and .  therefore  more  satisfying 
view  of  the  I'salter. 

Note  '',  p.  sfij. 

It  is  not  enough  to  reply  with  Ur.  Binnie  that  Oiristian  hymnJ 
bookK,  the  Olney  collection  for  instance,  contain  a  number  of  lyrics 
which  were  originally  compo?ied  simply  for  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  writers  ( The  PsaltiHy  thdr  Hiitory,  Teaching,  and  Use, 
p.  ii);  lor  who  would  dream  of  including  one  of  out  hynmbooks 
among  the  primary  sources  of  Christian  theology  ? 


NOTK  •,  p.  267. 

Kab  imputes  to  the  Babylonian  king  the  arrogant  intention  ot 
surpassing  all  the  psalms  and  hymns  composed  by  Ravid,  and  states 
that  an  angel  cut  the  heathen  king  short  by  giving  him  a  violent 
blow  on  the  mouth,  Daruel  himself  took  too  favourable  a  view  of 
Nebuchadrex/ar  in  Dan.  iv.  24  (2;),  according  to  Bal>a  bathra,  i,a, 
a  criticism  which  accounts  for  the  divergent  view  of  the  text  in  the 
Septuagint 

Note  ',  p.  167. 

Edersheim,  Prophety  and  Jlislety,  p.  26 ;  E.  Meyer  and  Zim- 
mcrn  also  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  these  hymn-n,  but  unjustly. 
They  arc  not  of  course  monothebtic ;  other  gods  arc  mentioned 
besides  that  one  who  is  invoked  as  the  highest.  Trtie;  but  such 
gods  only  appear  as  mediators,  and  these  hymns  were  written  long 
before  Xehuchadrezz&r.    Zimmcm  himself  admits  the  Biblical  turn 
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of  the  phraseology  in  parts  of  the  Chaldsan  hymns.  Comp.  my  com- 
mentary on  Pss.  Ixxsvi.  and  cxiv.,  which,  even  if  of  post- Exile  origin, 
maj"  yet  carry  on  a  movement  h^un  during  the  Exile.  That  the 
Chaldroan  hymns  were  sometimes  tiscd  as  spells,  need  not  surprise  us ; 
so  tuo  were  the  Vedic  hymns  and  even  the  Hebrew  psalms  (the 
shimmusk  t'hillim  dcNcribcs  the  vArious  magic  uses  of  the  latter). 

Note  ",  p.  afiS. 

I'rof.  Krands  Brown,  i'rabi'terian  Hcvtuv,  Jan.  188S,  p.  85  ;  cf. 
Ragozin,  Story  0/  Cfiaidaa,  pp.  333,  334.  There  is  a  suggestive 
Assyrian  word  for  prayer — 'ikrihu,  'a  drawing  ncai'  (3Tp). 

Note  ',  p.  a6€j. 

Sec  the  India  House  Inscription,  especially  the  passages  quoted 
by  Saycc,  //il/bcri  Let/uns,  p.  97,  with  whom  Tiele  agrees,  ^ad.-tus. 
Gesch.,  p.  553.  The  same  pure  note,  however,  is  struck  fn  the  words 
of  thai  Assyrian  prefect  who,  about  707,  attempted  to  introduce 
into  Assyria  the  worship  of  Nabfl  as  the  highest  if  not  the  only  god— 
'  Place  thy  confidence  in  NabO,  and  thou  wilt  give  it  to  no  other 
god'  (Tiele,  Sah.-ass.  GescA.,  ppi.  ao;,  312}. 

Note  *,  p.  369. 

CyruSj  however,  did  not  realize  the  Second  Isaiah's  expectation 
(see  the  Cyius  cylinder- inscription).  Such  liberality  as  hiA  was  from 
a  prophet's  point  of  view  dangerous.  Nor  did  his  theism  develope 
as  Isa.  xli.  25  may  be  intended  to  suggc:it. 


Note  »,  p.  ajo. 

It  is  not  a  tenible  view  thai  the  early  Yahvislic  narrTitiveii  are 
independent  of  the  Dabylonian.  The  old  view  of  Saycc,  Fricdrich 
Delit/Bch,  and  Haupt,  that  they  were  compiled  from  cuneiform 
sources  by  a  Jewish  monotheist  during  the  Exile,  is  inconsistent 
■with  the  surest  results  of  I  [i:xat<:ucha]  criticism.  It  is  also  unnecessary, 
since  from  the  time  of  Aliaa  there  were  opportunities  enough  of 

L communication  between  Palestine  and  Babylon.  The  embassy  of 
Merodach-Baladan  lo  Hceekiah  is  well  attested  (Isa.  xxxi.v,  t  Kings 
XX.  13-19),  and  if  Schrader  is  correct  in  accepting  the  fact  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  Manassch  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-15),  *bi*  event 
too  may  have  facilitated  the  introduction  of  Jewish  scholars  to  the 
Chaldxan  traditions.  Buddc  has  well  pointed  out  that  tliis  does  not 
involve  bringing  down  the  original  Yahvistas  late  as  Ahaz,  Uei«.kiah, 
or  Manassch,  and   Kuenen   now   thinks  that  the  early  Vahvistia 
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nnmtives  received  additions  from  a  B^hylonLin  source  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  or  even  later  {TAeal.  Tijdichrift,  1SS4,  p.  168  ;  Hexa- 
tfHch,  p.  348;  cf.Budde,  Urgts€hi(kU, -pp.  ^i^~^i^.  Thes*  additions 
of  course  are  thoroughly  Hebraiaed  in  their  religious  lendericy.  The 
Banic  rcniarlc  may  be  made  of  the  cosmogony  in  Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4*  TTie 
Chald-can  myth  of  Creation  was  rcvcr  harmonized  with  the  noble 
religion  of  Ntrhuchadreziar;  the  Creator  was  noi  the  younger  but  the 
elder  Bel,  and  Llic  story  is  full  of  polytheism.  The  corresponding 
Hebrew  story,  however,  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  purest 
prophetic  religion. 

Note?,  p.  aji. 

Nebuchadrezzar — Cyrus — Darius.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
greater  men  in  tlie  ancient  world  than  these — great,  for  what  they 
were  in  themselves,  and  not  merely  for  whnl  Ihcy  were  enabled  to 
efifeci.  It  was  Nebuchadrezzar's  to  n-organiw  a  kingdom  which  had 
been  reduced  by  constant  wajs  with  Assyria  to  a  state  almost  of 
desolation.  The  hero  fell  this  j  he  tells  us  in  his  inseriptions,  not  of 
bis  successful  wars,  but  of  the  honour  that  he  paid  to  religion  and 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  buildings.  Wiih  regard  to  Cyrus,  the  Persians, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Greeks  vie  with  one  another  inextollir^thc  nobility 
of  his  character.  Noldeke,  alone  among  recent  critics  (Au/iafUj 
188;),  di.spiites  this  view,  and  considers  Cyrus  to  Ijc  only  a  wild 
conqueror.  But  the  |M;rmanence  of  ihc  empire  which  Cyrus  founded 
and  the  details  of  his  cylinder-in.scripiion  seem  lo  me,  xs  well  as  to 
£.  Meyer,  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  siteh  an  e.siiiiiat&  This  great 
conqueror  was  also,  li  ke  Nebuchadrezzar,  an  able  organizer,  and  what 
is  more,  the  spring  of  his  energy  was  a  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
shines  with  a  gentler  glow  in  him  than  in  any  Semitic  conqueror. 
Cyrus  was  a  pious  Maidayasnian  (this  is  the  aecret  of  his  great  cha- 
racter), and  licing  such,  it  was  no  effort  to  him  to  spare  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  subjects.  Whatever  be  Ihc  date  of  those  passages  of  the 
Avesta  whicJi  commemomte  the  pious  men  of  all  countries,  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  too  refined  for  any  of  the  earlier  stages  of  Ma/deism,  Nor 
can  we  give  inferior  praise  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  faithful  alike  to  the 
'Great  God  '  and  to  his  people,  eminent  alike  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
in  his  friendly  consideration  for  the  religious  feelings  of  bis  subjects, 
the  true  succes-sor  of  Cyrus.  If  Cyrus  liberated  the  Jews,  Darius 
caused  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  and  if  he  also  built  a  temple  to 
Amen  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  we  need  not  question  that  he  justified 
this  step  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds.  (See  Wiedemann, 
{ifscJi.  Argyptens,  &c.,  1880,  p.  259,  &:c ;  Birch,  Egypt,  pp-  i??,  >  «8.) 
It  was  the  Sassanian  kings  who  entered  upon  the  fata)  course  of 
religious  exdusivism. 
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Note",  p.  271. 

So  Celsus  calls  the  Persians  (Orig.  e.  Ctls.  vi.  So).  Hyde,  one 
of  the  gli>rie»  of  old  Oxford,  remnrkson  the  '  peculbr  lo\-e  of  God 
for  the  I'ersian  people,'  sliown  especially  in  His  revelation  of  Christ 
to  the  Magi,  and  caused  by  the  survival  of  so  targe  a  pan  of  the 
priitixval  knowledge  of  God  in  Persia  {Hisl.  reli^.  tvt.  /'trsarum, 
1700,  p.  379).  In  this  sentence,  however,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  narrative  in  Matt.  li.  1-12  does  honour  not  k-ss  to  Babylon  tlian 
to  Persia.  1  should  add  that,  according  to  Jlyde,  the  fust  lawgiver 
■of  the  Persians  was  Abraham  \ 


NorH  ",  p.  271. 

A  popular  French  writer  comes  to  this  conclusion — 'that  Judaism 
essaying  in  the  Achremenid  eijoch  to  speak  of  a  law,  a  prophet,  an 
Exodus,  and  one  only  God,  in  the  very  countries  in  which  Mazdeism 
■developed,  niusl  have  foi:n(l  in  Maxdcisro  a  powerful  helper,"  and 
adds  that  wc  must  regard  Judaism  as  a  religion  'constammcnt  imita- 
trice  dc  la  peraanc'  (Bellang^,  L^  pt4itismf  ei Phiitoire  du  ptuf>h  jutff 
1889,  pp.  2S1,  282).  Tliis  is  a  manifest  exaggciation.  We  must  not 
Attach  too  much  weight  even  to  really  striking  coincidences,  if  the 
phenomenon  to  lie  illustrated  can  he  sufficiently  nccoiittted  for  in  the 
natural  roiirsc  of  development.  1  have  myself  mentioned  sonic  such 
coincidences,  but  do  not  regard  nil  of  them  as  proving  the  historical 
indebtedness  either  of  Israel  to  Tersia  or  of  Persia  to  Israel.  Persian 
inlluence  \x\yo\\  Jewish  belief  was,  I  admit,  most  tea!,  and  it  evidently 
increased  as  time  went  on  (read  the  Apocalypse  from  this  point  of 
vitw,  not  to  mention  the  Talmudic  liieisture).  But  during  a  great 
part  of  the  Pctbian  period  the  relations  between  Israel  in  I'alesline  and 
the  satraps  were  not  such  aa  to  predispase  the  former  to  become  the 
conscious  imit-itor  of  Persia.  Indirecily  Persia  mu-st  have  influenced 
the  Jews  throughout  her  vast  empire,  hut  directly  not  so  much  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  as  the  large  IsraeHti^ih  coloniL-s  on  the  east  of  the 
Eupliraies  and  the  Tigris,  which,  however,  must  have  iransmilted 
the  results  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Wc  may  thus  account  for  any 
Itani.m  elements  which  criticism  can  allow  in  the  historico-legislalive 
work  known  as  the  'imestly  code'  and  in  the  other  Hebrew  books 
presumably  of  the  Persian  period.  And  may  not  this  be  the  real 
meaning  or  implication  of  the  Talmudic  saj-ing.  'The  angels  came 
tip  with  the  Jews  from  Babylon'?  At  any  rate  the  mention  of 
'H:ibyIon'  does  not  forbid  us  to  think  likewise  of  the  vast  spirit- 
world  of  Iran  (for  even  if  the  Iranian  belief  in  spirits  be  to  some 
extent  historicallv  connected  with  the  Babylonian,  it  came  before,  (j^% 


Jews  OS  an  indc|)endeiU  dociiine),  It  is  true  that  the  Babylonian 
God  Mardult  is  dcscrilied  as  the  '  lord  of  the  angel-hosts  of  heaven 
and  earth  '  (Sayce,  /Jibl'eri  J^itures,  p.  99),  and  tliis  is  no  i»iul:ited 
expression.  But  how  much  more  stress  is  laid  in  the  later  Avesta  on. 
the  fravftshis  (lo  whom  we  shnll  return)  by  whose  countless  and  irre- 
sistible hosts  Ahura  Mazda  Himself  i>  in  MWie  sense  helped,  and 
through  whose  brightness  He  maintains  the  sky  {^Fxxnardin  Yait, 
§  1)  !  Whether  the  Satan-belief  in  JoIj,  or  even  in  Chronicles,  is 
materially  affected  by  Iranian  doctrine,  is  a  matter  for  arguinent. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is. 
the  fellow  of  AhrinunP  I,ater  Jews  even  adopted  the  name  Ahriman 
in  the  comipt  form  of  Armilos'  (see  haiah^  ii.  siS)  for  that  ttVCn 
KK^  *fyy)^v  who  was  to  he  the  last  and  greatest  opprcssur  of  the  faithful, 
and  a  synonym  of  Ahriman  (Aeshma-dtJva,  '  the  raving  fiend  *)  in  the 
form  of  Asinodai.  And  whether  or  no  l^a^ardc's  jiarticular  expUna- 
tion  of  Purlin  be  correct,  it  is  very  probable  thai  the  festival  has  really 
a  Tensian  origin  {EneycU  Brit.,  art.  '  Esther ').  Several  other  traces 
uf  direct  or  indirect  Persian  influence  will  be  pointed  out  Later.  On 
these  questions  compare,  besides  nommeniators  on  ihe  Avesta, 
Spiegel,  Srnniifhe  Aiterlhumshiitde,  Bd.  ii.  (1873)  ;  [>armcstctcr> 
Ormazd  et  Ahriman  (1877);  Kucncn,  RtUgion  oj  IsrofJ,  ii.  156, 
iiL  32-34  ;  EM-ald,  Old  and  Nrm  Test.  Tfitalogy,  pp.  72-78  ;  GratZr 
Gesch.  der/uden,  ii.  3,  pp.  409-419  ;  Goldziher,  fieirtw  Mylh&l&s^\ 
pp.  32^  3»9  ;  Kohut,  'The  Zendavesta  and  Gen.  i.  \\.,'  /ewisk 
Qttarltriy  RavleK',  April  iSrjo  {Kohut's  articles  arc  learned  but 
somewhat  uncritical),  Wis  AnfifarsiicJte  Autspruche  i"t  Deui<r<^tsaias^ 
Morgenfand.  Zeitsehr.,  part  xxx.,  and  his  Ueh.  d.  jiid.  An^clo^e  tu 
Dtmanolo^e  in  ihrer  Abkiingt^kdl  110m  Parslsmus  ;  Fuller,  On  Angei- 
fihgy,  &c.  {Spiiiktf's  Comm.  on  0.  T.  vi.  348,  &c.,  and  On  Apf>cryfha, 
i.  171  Src);  C.  de  Harlez,  Proc.  of  Soe.  of  BibL  ArtfueoUgy,  ix.  368  ; 
Cheync,/(7^  and  Schmon,  pp.  79,  80;  Lagarde,  Purim,  &c  (1887). 


NoTK  '■K  p.  271. 

An  uncritical  reader  of  the  Avesta  may  question  (he  spirituality  of 
the  God  of  Zoroastrianism,  just  as  an  uncritical  reader  of  the  Bible 
may  question  the  spirituality  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  .Murray 
Mitchell,  formerly  of  Bonih.iy,  denies  that  Ahura  Mazda  is  a  purely 
spirilual  being  (The  Xendmxsta,  \-e.,  Rcl.  Tract  Soc.,  p.  13).  M.  dc 
Harlex  however  remarks,  'Tel  quilparaitgeneraiement  dans  I'Avcsta, 
il  est  le  l>icu  unique,  .spirituel,  lout  pui.ssant,  omniscient,  amateur  ;  ses 
caracttrcspnncipaus  sent  I'activitc,  I'intcUigencc,  lasaintetc'  (Introd. 
to  Avesta,  p.  Ixjcviii.).     Prof.  De  la  Saussaye  more  cautiously  affinns, 

'  As  a  Penion  namci  however,  Ahiimon  btcotnts  |*tpmitt)  comvpocidin^  t<k 
ifr^.  SaMAeJrin,  ^. 
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*No  people  ever  came  nearer  to  monolhcism  ihan  the  Persians.' 
'  (Aliura  Mazda)  was  not  only  the  highest  gad  ;  he  has  some  [?  the 
princiimlj  features  which  belong  ta  the  one  God'  {Le/iriit/h  der 
RfligioHSj^tschUhle,  ii.  32),  These  differences  of  statement  are 
caused  by  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Avesta,  which  are  greater  even 
than  thusc  of  Ihc  Bible.  Tlie  resemblance  of  Ahunt  to  the  Jcl)ovah 
of  the  matt  advanced  Hebrew  wricers  is  greatest  in  the  (lathes,  in 
which  dualism  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  Vcndldid,  while  [K}I}'- 
Ihcism  which  is  prominent  in  the  rest  of  the  Avesta  is  here  almost  if 
not  altogether  absent.  From  the  [nrallelisni  between  Ahurn  and 
Jehovah  the  veteran  <^nd  scholar  Spiegel  infers  that  the  conception 
of  the  former  (=Sanikr.  Asura,  '  he  who  is  *)  has  been  influenced  by 
that  of  Yahveh  iErau.  Alt,  ii.  3(i).  Ilihlicnl  criticism,  however,  in  its 
present  advanced  stage  ncgntivcs  this,  and  in  his  bicst  essay,  though  he 
Still  dwcllsinuch  on  foreign  influenot'son  Iranian  ideas,  Spiegc)  admits 
that  'in  the  principal  points  the  Iranian  ideas  came  forth  of  them* 
selves  from  the  ancient  Aryan  ideas'  {Le Muiian,  Nov.  1S87,  p.  623). 
Certainly  the  title  or  name  Ahura,  (which  means  (r>  spirit,  (a)  God, 
(j)  lord,  divine  or  human)  stands  in  no  historical  relation  either  to 
Yahveh  or  to  Adonai.  Nor  can  a  prophet  Ukc  Zarathustra,  which- 
ever of  the  cunent  dates  we  accept,  have  borrowed  a  name  for  God 
from  a  people  so  inconspicuous  and  religiously  so  backward  as  the 
prc-Exile  Israelites. 

Note**,  p.  272. 

Uigarde,  £?rt/.  gtl.  /InM'x^n,  1S70,  p.  1551,  &C. ;  PuHm^  iSS?^ 
p.  44  ;  i>'Eichthal,  hfhm.  sur  h  tt-xtt primittf  du  i"  ricit  de  la  Crh- 
fion,  1875,  pp,  J&-31.  But  though  Dr.  Caiand  has  improved  the 
statement  of  the  case  for  an  Imnian  original  of  Can.  i,-ii.  417  (Tfifci. 
Tifdschtifi,  March  18S9),  can  it  he  denied  that  the  affinities  of  this 
document  arc  primarily  with  the  Babylonian  cosmogonies  in  Bcrosus 
and  in  G.  Smith's  ublets  ?    See  my  art.  *  Cosmogony,"  Eneye.  Brit., 

NOTK  '*'',  p.  272. 

The  Sh'ma  and  the  blessing  liK  HSl»  were  to  be  said  at  dawn  in 
the  temple  (see  (JiaU,  OesdiuhU,  ii.  2,  p.  419).  This  was  not  ini- 
prolxtbly  suggested  by  the  Zoroastrian  usage  of  pra>-ing  at  daybreak, 
which  is  of  course  much  more  ancient  than  the  forms  of  prayer  fiivcn 
in  the  Khorda  Avesta.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  connexion 
with  the  Esscnes, 

Note  "',  p.  372. 

A  Persian  origin  is  claimed  for  the  mysticism  of  the  psalms 
by  Rcville,  Kfvue  des  deux  mondts,  1  mars  1872,  and  by  Gustavc 
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d'Eichthal,  Mhttoire  sur  le  ttxU primiti/,  $ic  (1875),  pi  55  ;  a 
Ionian,  as  it  scpms,  by  Ooldzilicr,  Htbrew  Myfhttio^,  pp.  318,  319. 


Note  ^,  p.  272. 

The  adoption  of  prophetic  language  by  the  psaUnists  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  Oiihas.  It  was  Zamthustra's  belief  ihai  throi^b 
prayer  tlic  right  words  were  revealed  to  bim  for  the  Utui^cal  charits 
(Yasna,  xxviii,  7,  xlviii.  8).  Thf  Iranian  poet-prophet,  however,  lays 
maru  stress  upon  this  than  the  Hebrew  psalmists  He  has  to  forni 
01  re-form  a  Chuicb  ;  the  psalmists  do  but  take  up  the  work  begun 
by  prophets  and  scribes.  Znmthustra's  confident  belief  that  his 
hymns  were  In  some  not  allogcihcr  im^piritual  sense  rirvealed  to  him 
helped  to  produtc  the  later  praflicc  of  invoking  the  saered  '  Gdtbas,' 
which  acquired  (see  p.  39O)  a  sacnficial  character.  In  course  of  time 
even  ihc  truly  spiritual  Hebrew  psahiis  were  converted  into  spclU 
('carmina').  This  was  in  the  sad  period  of  Jewish  ignorance,  and 
had  no  official  sanction.  But  the  predictive  character  of  the  psalms 
was  no  douI)t  recognized  by  hi^h  aulhority,  and  at  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity was  practically  unquestioned.  In  Matt.  xiii.  35  (x«'ii.  35) 
'psalmist '='propliet;'  see  also  Tcrtullian,  Resxrr.  Carnis,  c,  20, 
and  cf.  Ncubauer,  Siudia  Jiiblm^  ii.  7,  8.  Compare  also  the  growth 
of  the  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Vedic  hymns  (Max  Miiller, 
Iftbhcrl  Ijedurts,  p.  137;  Muir,  Aneieni  Sanskrit  T<r.%ts,  i 
338). 


PART  n. 
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Let  us  now  with  fitting  reverenoe  approach  the  religious  ideas 
of  these  children  of  the  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
theology  of  the  Psalter— a  phrase  which  I  only  use  on  the 
express  condition  that  we  do  not  confound  the  religious  keniel 
with  iti  theological  integument.  Accurate  and  systematic 
thinking  is  no  charactcri-stic  of  the  ancient  Semites,  and  least 
of  all  of  the  psalmists.  Rut  though  we  may  decline  to  regard 
Korah  or  Asaph  any  more  than  Zarathustra  as  a  scientific 
theologian,  we  may  well  take  the  holy  psalmists  as  guides 
in  religion,  and  long  to  repeat  some  at  least  of  those  deep 
experiences  which  psalm-theology  embodies.  No  man  can 
communicate  these  to  another,  but  it  is  possible  to  help 
one's  neighbour  by  showing  him  where  they  arc  most  vividly 
described.  '  What  men  most  of  ail  need,'  says  Hengstenberg, 
'is  that  the  blanched  image  of  God  should  again  be  freshened 
up  in  them.  The  more  closely  we  connect  ourselves  with  the 
psnlms.  the  more  will  God  cease  to  be  to  us  a  shadowy  form, 
which  can  neither  hear,  nor  help,  nor  judge  us,  and  to  which 
we  can  present  no  supplication.' ' 

Who.  then,  is  the  God  of  the  Psalter,  regarding  the  book 
in  the  h'ght  of  the  preceding  researches  ?  Mistaken  inferences 
have  often  been  drawn  from  its  anthropomorphisms.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  Deists  onwards  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  religion  of  the  psalmists  was  still  half-barbarous.  And 
doubtless  the  expressions  referred  to  are  akin  to  those  which 
anthropology  indicates  as  characteristic  of  savage  tribes. 
Rightly  viewed,  however,  they  arc  no  proof  of  barbarism,  but 
rather  of  Israel's  complete  emergence  from  barbarism.  The 
freedom  with  which  the  psalmists  use  anthropomorphic,  or 

'  Quoted  in   Kcr,   T/14  Pi-tlmi  in  Hittfry  and  Biiigra/<ky,  p,  iSS, 
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once  m>1tiic  expressions,  is  a  consequence 
sense  of  religious  security  which  Btilmatcs  them.  They  have 
no  expectation  of  being  taken  literally  ;  they  know  that  each  m 
member  of  the  Church  has  the  key  to  their  meaning.  Israel  " 
in  Babylon  has  put  away  its  childish  religion,  but  retains  a 
childlike  love  of  mythic  phrases."  Now  that  these  have  been 
emptied  of  their  superstition  they  may  do  good  service  as 
religious  symbols.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Can  \ve  find 
better  ones  ourselves?  How  vivid  they  are!  How  near  they 
bring  God  to  thc^hcart,  and  God's  children  in  all  ages  and  of 
all  religions  to  each  other  !  From  the  earliest  psalm — the 
epic  of  the  Davidic  family  (the  iSthJ — to  lliat  most  striking, 
theologically,  of  the  latest  psalms  (the  ij^th),  howincfTaccablc 
arc  the  traces  of  the  mythic  element  I  What  was  it  tJial  made 
the  psalms,  and  the  Scriptures  in  general,  the  classics  of  the 
Jewish  Church?  The  inspiration  of  tlieir  authors?  Yes, 
partly,  but  also  this,  that,  as  the  Talmud  says  of  the  Torah, 
they  spoke  '  the  tongue  of  the  children  of  men,''' 

Thy  wisdom  plays  wiih  us  as  with  a  child  ; 
Who  playing  Icams  his  Father,  loves  hiin  wcD. 

But  shall  we,  in  our  reaction  against  the  Deists,  praise  all 
the  mythic  symbols  that  we  find,  and  set  them  down  as 
equally  classical  in  the  theology  of  the  psalms?  Surely  not 
Herder  did  not  live  in  vain  ;  the  key  which  ancient  Israel 
possessed  has  been  recovered  by  Christian  scholarship.  The 
Scriptures  are  Uie  annals  of  a  society  more  familiar  with  the 
extremes  of  woe  than  any  other.  Illusions  born  of  sorrow 
impaired  the  purity  of  the  idea  of  God.  Instead  of  growing 
in  all  points  into  God's  likeness,  the  psalmists  did  sometimes 
33  it  were  transform  God  into  their  own. 

The  first  express  criticism  of  a  psalmist's  idea  of  God 
proceeded  from  John  Hyrcanus.  With  reference  to  the 
passage, '  Awake,  why  slecpest  thou,  Jehovah  '  (Ps.  xliv.  24), 
he  said,  '  Doth  God  then  sleep  ?  Hath  not  the  Scripture 
said,  Bthold,  the  keeper  of  Israel  neither  slumbercth  nor 
sleepeth?' — and  he  forbade  the  liturgical  recitation  of  those 
too  thrilling,  too  passionate  words.'  But  even  before  his 
time  the  frequent  change  of  Yahveh  (Jehovah)  into  Elohim 

>  Sei^^izi.  Qi.  p.  BV 
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In  tlie  Levitlcal  psalms  (see  above,  pp.  90,  lOl),  and  notice  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  Prnv.  xxx.  S.  cf.  I's.  xviii,  31,  ami  in 
Hab.  iii.  3,  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  and  the  fact  that  the  writers 
of  certain  books'^  (Job,  Kohcleth.  Esther,  Danic!)  almost  or 
altogether  avoid  the  word  'JcKovah,'  prove  the  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  any  personal  name  for  Him  who  is  'far  above 
every  name  that  i«  named."  Possibly,  too,  the  same  feeling 
■dictated  that  obscure  question  of  Agiir,  who  will  not  even 
-call  God  'Elohim'  (he  prefers  'Qcdo-shim.'  i.e.  'the  All- 
Holy'),  and  asks, '  What  is  his  name,  and  what  Is  his  son's 
jiame,  if  thou  knovvcst?'  {Prov.  xxx-  4).  I  inquire  iiov.; 
Must  we  not  partly  sympathize  with  Hyrcanus  and  his  pre- 
decessors ?  The  agonized  cr\', 'Why  sleepest  thou,'  can  of 
course  be  excused,  not  indeed  on  the  ground  of  a  "sacred 
sipavsta'  but  of  a  too  limited  conception  of  God  ;  and  yet 
tcj  Christian  readers  It  needs  correction  in  the  spirit  of  '  \ot 
a.s  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.'*^  The  theory  which  underlleis  the 
prayers  of  the  Psalter  is,  that  men  should  pour  out  their  whole 
complaint  to  Jehovah  (Ps.  cxHi.  3,  cf  Ixit.  9),  but  .should  not  rest 
content  till  they  have  emerged  from  the  'straits'  of  anguish 
into  the  'wealthy  place'  of  full  trust  in  God  (Ps.  cxvjii.  5). 
Then  they  can  '  look  out'  (Ps.  v.  4)  in  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  and  the  divine  Spirit  conveys  to  them  an  answer  of 
peace  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  9).  This  theory  has  the  force  of  a  law,  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  (as  in  Pss.  xllv.  and  Ix.xxviii.)  it 
is  broken.thcdevout  worshipper  cannot  but  feci  with  Hyrcanus 
that  criticism  and  correction  are  called  for — 'that  criticism 
and  correction  which  would  have  been  silently  applied  by  the 
writer  himself,  had  he  completed  his  psalm  in  a  more  trustful 
spirit"  Next,  with  regard  to  the  early  dissatisfaction  with 
the  name 'Jehovah.*  Though  declining  to  regard  this  name 
as  a  mere  badge  of  particularism,  inconsistent  with  a  Catholic 
ideal  of  the  Church,  one  may  heartily  admit  that  it  should 
only  be  used  by  those  who  habitually  interpret  it  in  the  spirit 
^-  of  tlie  Second  Isaiah  and  the  102nd  psalm/ 
B  perhaps  this  may  appear  to  some  to  require  explanation. 

■  .It  is  our  duty  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  in 
H  certain  passages  changed  '  Yahvch  '  (Jehovah)  into  '  Elohim  * 
H  (God),  and  of  those  who  afterwards  by  degrees  substituted 
H       ■*  Adonai '  (the  Lord)  for '  Yahvch.'    Considering  the  pnjbabic 
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mythic  origin  orihe  name  '  Yahveh,'  and  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  holding  up  the  standard  of  spiritual  mono- 
theism, the  good  effects  of  these  mea-siircs  (upon  the  latter 
of  %vhtch  I  must  hope  to  speak  at  Icngfth  elsewhere)'  might 
be  fairly  held  to  preponderate  over  the  evil.'  I  ask,  however, 
Do  these  considerations  retain  their  force,  and  is  it  well,  now 
that  circumstances  have  changed,  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
'God 'and  to  "Lord"  in  addressing  Him  in  whom  we  '  liv-c 
and  move  and  have  our  being'? 

Let  mc  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  the  title  '  Lord  *" 
which  we  have  received  from  tlie  later  Jewish  Church.  To  a 
thoughtful  believer  it  suggests  much  more  than  it  expresses,  for 
with  the  true  (iod  so\'erci(;n  power  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  wisdom  and  love.  The  Zoroastrian  Church  felt  thi* 
when  it  said,'  'We  worship  Flim  for  His  sovereign  power  and 
His  greatness,  beneficent  (as  they  are),'  and  again, '  We  wor- 
ship Him  under  His  name  as  Lord,  to  Mazda  dear,  the  most 
beneficent  (of  names).'  And  the  Jewish  Church  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  the  words, '  I  say  (i.e.  confess)  unto  Jehovah, 
Thou  art  Adonai ;  my  welfare  is  nought  without  Thee '  (Ps.  xvL 
2),  Le.  to  be  Thy  servant  is  perfect  happiness.  We  cannot 
indeed  identify  the  feeling  with  which  tlic  restored  exiles 
pronounced  the  name  Adonai  with  that  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  remembers  that  it  was  'bought  (by  the 
Lord  Jesus)  with  a  price  ;'  and  yet  there  is  a  real  affinity 
between  tlic  cases.  The  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  hu 
none  to  redeem  her.  but '  as  for  our  Goel,'  cries  the  prophet, 
'Jehovah  Sabaolli  is  his  name'(Isa.  xlvii.  4).  To  be  the 
servant  of  such  a  Lord  was  equivalent  to  being  His  son 
(Mai.  iti.  17);  only  the  humility  of  the  Jewish  Church  was 
content  with  the  lower  title.  .•\,ll  this  may  be  granted,  and 
yet  from  a  Western  point  of  view  it  may  be  inexpedient  to 
use  the  term  '  Lord '  too  constantly.  To  Gentile  Christians 
those  words  of  St.  Paul  have  an  especial  force,  *Vc  did  not 
receive  the  spirit  of  bondage  (leading)  back  unto  fear,  but  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  wherein  we  cry,  Abba,  Father '  (Rom. 
viiu  1 5).    The  conception  of  God  as  Lord  is  therefore  not  to 

'  tTpon  the  evil  effects,  &st  CwtiM,  Itiilary,  v.  1^, 

*  Ox/»fii  ZttuiMtita,  tii.  2S6.    In  (lie  Calhii  Muda  (omniidcst]  smou  to  I 
prefcired  to  Ahum  (Lonl).    See  note  •.  p.  435. 
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be  the  fundamental  one  in  our  religion.  Philo,  too,  from  his 
Greek  point  of  view,  remarks  that  the  name  Kvpios  does  not 
of  itself  convey  more  than  the  idea  of  supreme  authority  and 
power,  which  does  not  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  cravings  of 
the  religious  nature.''  These  hintshowevcr  produced  no  eOect 
on  loo  many  Western  theologians,  by  whom  the  idea  of  the 
divine  Lordship  was  so  grasped  as  to  obscure  the  proportions 
of  truth,  and  to  provoke  an  irreligious  reaction.'  That  sad 
time  is  nearly  over,  but  wc  still  need  all  available  helps 
in  deepening  our  conception  of  God,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  hallowed  name  Jehovah.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word 
VahvehJ  (as  the  Israelites  doubtless  pronounced  it).  The 
distance  between  Yahveh  the  storm-god  and  Yahvch  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  is  as  great  as  that  between  the  less 
developed  sky-gods  of  the  Veda  and  the  Ahura  Mazda,  of  the 
Avesta.'  The  name  Jehovah  is  a  relatively  complete  symbol 
of  truth,  summing  up  all  the  ideas  and  intuitions  of  the 
Jewish  Church  respecting  its  God.  It  signifies  not  only  {in 
Palestine)  the  Eternal  and  (in  Alexandria)  the  Self-existent, 
but  still  more  the  God  who  in  His  loving  kindness  stepped 
out  of  His  unchangeable  repose,  and  revealed  Himself  to 
men  ;  it  is  in  fact  tlie  seal  of  a  covenant  made  with  Israel 
for  the  sake  of  huraanitj.-, 'ordered,' as  a  poet  says,  'in  all 
things,  and  sure'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).  And  this  is  why  sn 
much  is  said  about  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  psalms.  The  writers  do  not  indeed  mean  primarily 
the  word  'Jehovah,'  but  that '  wonderful '  name  (Judg.  .\iii.  18], 
which  represents  at  once  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the 
actual  and  the  possible  manifestations  of  the  divine  nature. 
They  tell  us  respecting  this  name,  sometimes  that  it  is  '  holy 
and  reverend'  (cxi.  g,  cf.  xcix.  3),  sometimes  that  it  is  'good  ' 
(liv.  8)  and  'pleasant'  (cxxxv.  3),  and  that  God's  saints 
'love'  it  {v.  12,  Ixix.  37).  Never  do  they  dream  that  it  can 
be  shut  up  in  a  single  word  or  formula.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  namclessness  may  be  specially  Alexandrine,''  but  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Palestine,  for  it 
presupposes,  not  at  all  the  unreality,  but  merely  the  imperfec- 

'  The  '  hnly '  deity  Vtnjiii  (we  p.  357)  might  haw  develoixd  inta  Ahura 
MftiJi.     Sucit  howevM  WM  noi  the  Ktu^  oouim  of  histoty. 
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tion  of  tJie  believer's  knowledge  of  God,     As  a  Hebrew 
who  avoids  the  name  Jehovah  says, 

Lo,  these  are  Ihe  ends  of  his  ways  \ 

But  what  a  mere  miirrour  we  hear, 

And  (he  roar  of  his  great  strength  who  knows  ? ' 

Still  a  fervent  Theist  cannot  wholly  dispense  with  a  tiamc 
for  the  Being  to  whom  he  prays.  A  name  is  a  creed  in  a 
nutshell  ;  by  addressing  God  as  Jehovah  the  Jewish  Church 
•held  fast  the  conression*  of  its  faith.  Imperfect  as  every 
human  name  for  God  must  be,  the  psalmists  will  not,  cannot 
give  up  the  covenant- name.  They  love  to  pronounce  it,  not 
'with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness '" — for  that 
were  heathenish — nor  yet  with  the  light-hearted  frcedoni 
of  antiquity,  but  with  the  manly  reverence  due  to  a  spiritual  J 
Deity.  And  why  should  not  we  too  pronounce  it  Jnfl 
this  spirit,  and  confess  that  we  have  met  together  to-day  to  ' 
worship  Jehovah  ?  Why  should  we  not  give  this  practical 
expression  to  the  truth  expressed  in  John  iv.  22 — that  'salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews,'  in  fact,  that  our  religion  has  a  histoiy. 
and  a  right  noble  one .'  More  especially  in  reading  the 
psalms,  why  should  we  not  substitute,  cither  orally  or  men- 
tally, the  old  covenant-name  for  that  conventional  symbol 
C  the  Lord '),  which,  even  in  Moslem  theology.^  is  but  an 
ismu  pfafi  or  attribute,  not  the  'exalted  name'  itself? 
Philosophy  can  offer  no  objection  to  this,  It  is  of  the 
nature-gods  and  their  changing  names  that  our  own_ 
philosophic  historian  of  religion  says  that  '  they  vanish  by ■ 
one  thought  like  the  mist  of  the  morning.'"  Christian 
orthodoxy  is  equally  unaggrieved.  The  'Jehovah'  of  pro- 
phetic religion  represents  to  some  extent  the  truths  summed 
up  in  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
praying  to  Jehovah  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
belief  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one."  Nor  can  a 
really  sound  Jewish  theology  object,  if  at  least  I  am  right  in 
preferring  the  warm  and  living  practical  tlieology  of  the 
Book  of  Job  to  the  cold,  sceptical  philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes. 

*  Job  xxtL   14  in  CUbeifs  veidoa  (i$86),  whicti  weki  lo  reproduce  1) 
original  ihythm. 

'  Sm  llutihes.  Ditiifnay  ef  Islam,  pp.  141,  14a. 

•  Max  Miller,  Hibiert  Latures.  p.  234. 
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The  author  of  the  latter  refuses  to  name  God,  but  the  pro- 
found thinker  who  has  sketched  the  phases  of  his  inner 
history  in  Job  comes  back  to  the  name  'Jehovah,'  and  the 
philosophic  singer  of  Ps.  cxxxix.  has  never  abandoned  it. 
One  of  those  noble  writers  who  refutes  the  saying  that  tliere 
IS  no  nature-poetry  in  the  Old  Testament,  expressly  adopts 
the  Compound  title  'Yahveh  AdonciiQ '  {Jehovah  our  Lord) 
to  describe  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  {Ps.  viii.  2). 
Ves  ;  the  Jehovah  of  the  psalms  is  '  the  God  '  ( 1  Kings  xviii, 
39),  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  self-revealer,  the  just 
but  loving  Father,"  not  only  of  Israel  but  of  the  world,  not 
only  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  but  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  (if  I 
"may  \'enture  to  say  so)  the  foreign  king  of  Pss.  xlv.  and  Ixxii, 
True,  the  universal  love  of  God  (that  is.  His  will  that  all 
nations  should  be  brought  by  persuasion  into  His  flock)  was 
not  understood  by  all,  nor  adequately  realized  by  any  of  the 
psalmists.  Essential  as  this  characteristic  is  to  a  thorouglily 
satisfactory  conception  of  Jehovah,  it  was  beyond  the  mental 
range  of  some  religious  poets.  Turn  to  the  iSth  psalm, 
written  perhaps  in  Josiah's  reign,  while  as  yet  there  were  but 
a  few  hearty  converts  to  the  spiritual  religion  of  Deutero- 
nomy. The  writer  has  no  doubt  a  high  moral  conception 
of  the  Deity  (vv.  21-32),  and  as  a  consequence  believes  in 
monotheism.  He  pictures  with  delight  the  great  future 
Davidic  empire  of  the  world  in  which  he  believes  as  if  it  were 
present  But  how  is  this  empire  won  i  Listen  to  the  words 
of  the  imaginary  David  : — 

I  pursued  mine  enemies  and  overtook  them, 

And  turned  not  again  till  I  had  consumed  ihcm  {v.  38)  ; 
They  cried,  but  there  was  none  10  save, 

Unto  Jehovah,  but  he  answered  thcin  noi  (v.  43)  ; 
Thou  didst  set  ine  to  be  head  of  the  nations, 

People  whom  I  knew  not  served  me. 
As  soon  as  ihey  heard,  they  were  obsequious  unto  me  ; 

Aliens  came  cringing  uolo  me  [w.  44,  45). 

Now  contrast  the  brief  recast  of  this  section  in  a  book 
which  powerfully  impressed  many  of  the  psalmists — the 
Second  Isaiah.  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  David,  and 
alludes  to  this  psalm  :  '  Behold,  for  a  witness  to  the  peoples 
1  appointed  him,  a  ruler  and  commander  of  the  peoples. 
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B^old,  people  that  thou  knowest  not  'shalt  thou  call,  an4 
people  that  have  not  known  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  becaus 
of  Jehovah  thy  God.  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  inas- 
much as  he  hath  glori5cd  thee'  (Isa.  Iv.  4,  s)-  What  does 
the  poet-prophet  mean  ?  This— that  David's  appointed  work 
of  bringing  together  the  peoples  into  a  single  righteous  king-i 
dom  could  only  be  effected  by  a  ftHtness  or  preacher  of  the 
tnith,  and  that  this  witness  or  preacher  was  to  be  Jehovah's 
Servant,  the  regenerate  people  of  Israel  Need  1  repeat  that 
well-known  passage  (Tsa  xHi.  1-4)  in  which  the  same  truth 
is  so  nobly  set  forth  ?  But  it  is  not  only  here  that  we  find  it. 
The  Fsaltcr  itself  contains  recognitions  enough  of  Israel's 
missionary  function.  Is  it  not  clearly  implied  in  I's.  xxH.,  in 
which  the  deliverance  of  the  sufferer  is  brought  into  such 
close  connexion  with  the  setting  up  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
world  ?  There  are  also  other  psalms,  of  less  massive  ore,  but 
equally  precious  as  the  lyric  utterancesof  the  newly  organized 
Church.  Israel,  as  it  would  seem  from  these,'  has  but  to 
'  rehearse  God's  glory  among  the  nations,'  to  call  fortli  their 
liveliest  joy  at  having  Jehovah  for  their  king,  somewhat  as 
St  Augustine  longed  to  recite  the  psalms  in  all  lands  to 
subdue  the  pride  of  the  human  race.  The  force  of  truth, 
then,  is  the  motive  relied  upon  for  the  spiritual  subjugation 
of  Che  world.  And  this  is  equally  implied  in  Fss.  Ixv.  and 
Ixvii.  (of  the  Persian  age),  the  second  of  which  might  be 
correctly  headed, '  Veni,  redemptor  gentium  I'  They  arc  the 
psalm.-i  which  contain  these  fine  verses: — 

Let  the  peoples  rejoice  and  shom  for  joy  : 

Uccausc  diou  will  judge  the  na(ioii»  rightl)*. 

And  will  guide  the  peoples  upon  earth  (Ps.  Ixrii.  5). 

O  thou  that  bearcat  prayer, 

Unto  thee  may  all  flesh  come  (Pa.  Ixv.  3). 

Already  had  the  .lame  noble  thought  been  expressed  by  Zara- 
thustra,  and  a  later  writer  in  the  Avcsta  (but  not  later  pro. 
bably  than  out  psalmist)  had  declared  in  the  spirit  of  Mai. 
i.  1 1  that  there  were  holy  men  in  all  countries.'  But  alas  I 
this  great  hope  did  not  always  shine  thus  brightlj-,  and 
Persia  herselfis  responsible  for  its  obscuration  among  the  jews. 
U ndcr  the  second  and  third  Artaxcrxe-s  (reactionary  kings. 
■  Sm  Fu.  sctL  3,  4.  13,  icvii.  I,  I,  xcriiL  9,  idx.  1-3.  c  t.  stvii.  3,  3,  ta 
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who  compromised  the  purity  of  Mazda-worship)  Israel  seemed 
almost  crushed  by  oppression  ;  again  and  again  he  speaks  as 
if  his  very  name  will  soon  be  blotted  out  He  knows  indeed 
that  he  can  call  himself  the  grc^*  Jehovah's  servant  (Ixxxix 
51),  but  he  takes  no  delight  in  recalling  the  Second  Isaiah's 
nobte  promise.  His  ideal  has  been  'not  to  fail  or  be  dis- 
couraged till  he  shall  have  set '  true  religion  '  in  the  earth ' 
(Isa.  xlii.  4).  His  present  practice  is  to  complain,  *  How 
many  are  the  days  of  thy  servant?  when  wilt  thou  execute 
judgment  on  my  persecutors  ?  '  (cxix.  84,  cf.  Ixxxix.  46,  48). 
He  thinks,  too  often  at  least,  not  of  the  new  but  of  the  old 
ideal,  oi  an  ever-fortunate  king,  and  shattered  enemies. 
And  even  later  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  Provi- 
dence, the  same  worn-out  ideal  of  Josialt's  reign  attracted 
the  prophetic  autJior  of  the  2nd  psalm  (see  vv.  8,  9), 

The  two  forms  of  representation  are  obviously  contradic- 
toiy.  The  Church  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  old 
ideal  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  was  that  of  tlie  warlike  king, 
the  new  is  that  of  the  teaching  prophet  The  Church  cannot 
all  at  once  reject  the  old  language,  and  sometimes  falls  into 
vehement  expressions  which  warn  us  that  the  Christ  has  yet 
to  come.  Stili  the  contradiction  is  not  as  complete  as  it  may 
,  seem.  If  the  psalmists  could  theorize  on  the  state  of  the 
non-Jewish  world,  they  would  probably  say  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  two  classes — those  who  were  'foi^etful  of  God' 
(Ps.  ix.  18);'  and  those  who,  as  the  Second  Isaiah  said,  were 
•waiting  for  his  law'  (Isa.  xlii.  4,  comp.  H.  5)-  That  the 
former  should  be  most  in  the  minds  of  the  psalmists,  is  but 
natural.  They  were  the  larger  class,  and  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  words  could  describe.  In  spite  of  the  nobler 
elements  in  Persian  religion,  there  was  abundant  superstition 
to  counterbalance  these,  and  the  nations  more  immediately  in 
contact  with  Palestine  were  immoral  polytheists.  The  Jews 
honestly  belie\-ed  that  the  deposit  of  true  religion  was  with 
them,  and  that  to  crush  Israel  was  equivalent  to  the  darken- 
ing of  the  world.  It  is  not  therefore  a  mere  grasping  national- 
ism which  leads  so  many  of  the  psalmists  to  identify  the 
righteous  with  Israel  and  the  unrighteous  with  the  Gentiles.' 

'  See  my  note  on  T*.  iii.  8,  And  cnmix  St.  Taul  in  Gal.  ii.  8,  '  We  being  Jcwt 
bf  nature  9.nd  not  SiiapraKaX  of  ihc  naiions.' 
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As  Dr.  Drummond  says,'  'the  actual  coincidences  between 
the  presumed  election  of  God  and  the  ethical  appearances. 
of  the  world,'  go  far  to  account  for  such  a  mental  attitude. 
Similar  phenomena  moreover  are  not  wanting  in  the  GSthAs 
of  Zarathustra.  whose  vehemence  towards  the  members  of 
the  Da&va-party  does  not  prevent  him  from  praying  for 
their  conversion.* 

Still  the  question  must  arise  within  us,  and  may  with 
unfeigned  reverence  for  the  psalmists  be  uttered,  Are  these 
doomed  nations  wholly  responsible  for  their  ungodliness?* 
What  friend  has  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  adjured 
them  to  feel  after  God  if  haply  they  may  find  him  ?  To 
Israel  of  old  Jehovah  sent  'all  his  servants  the  prophets, 
rising  up  early  and  sending  them  '  {}ex.  xxv.  4),  filling  up  a 
long  day,  like  the  householder  in  the  parable,  with  calling  his 
labourers.  But  where  have  been  the  prophets  to  the 
heathen  ?  A  call  has  indeed  been  sent  to  the  prophet- 
people.  But  what  has  been  its  reception  ?  Something  no 
doubt  has  been  done.  A  profession  of  God's  unity  has  been 
made,  and  a  nation  has  been  built  up  on  what  may  with 
some  truth  be  called  a  theocratic  basis.  This  is  at  once  a 
claim  and  a  prophecy  of  gigantic  magnitude.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  glory  of  the  true  God,  that  is,  His  wonderful  guidance 
of  His  people  Israel,  has  to  some  extent  been  '  rehearsed  '  as. 
the  psalmist  bade, '  among  the  nations '  (Ps.  xcvi.  3},  So  much 
we  cannot  help  assuming,  if  we  would  not  reduce  a  statement 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Psalter  to  a  mere  barren 
formula.  And  [  think  that  the  assumption  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  two  Old  Testament  documents. 

The  first  is  a  short  discourse  complete  in  itself  (Isa.  Ivi. 
1-8),  directed  against  the  Jewish  pride  of  race,  and  although 
imbedded  in  the  Babylonian  Isaiah,  most  probably  composed 
in  the  legalistic  age  of  Nehemiah.  It  refers  apparently  to 
certain  foreign  converts  and  (israclitish)  eunuchs  at  Babylon 
who  desired  to  join  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  but  feared 
an  unfriendly  reception.'  The  second  is  the  exquisite  Book 
of  Jonah,  which,  though  seemingly  a  pre-Exile  history,  is 

*  Phile  Juditus,  \.  10$. 

*  Sec,  in  the  Oj./.  Ztttdattuta,  Vosca  ssiiii.  1,  liii  5  (cf.  ^tith'  connncntuy). 
'  See  my  art.  '  l«iiah,'  Etuyc.  Brit.  :  nwl  d.  htV.  "to  ExMitUr,  Feb,  1891. 
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really  a  sermon  to  the  next  generation  after  Ezra.»  The 
author  belongs  to  that  freer  and  more  catholic  school,  which 
protested  against  a  too  legalistic  spirit,  and  he  fully  recog- 
nizes (see  Jonah  iv.  2)  that  the  doctrine  of  Joel  li.  12  applies 
not  merely  to  Israel  but  to  all  nations.  l-[e  is  aware  too 
that  Israel  (typified  by  Jonah  'the  dove')  cannot  evade 
its  missionary  duty,  and  that  its  preaching  should  be  alike 
of  mercy  and  of  justice.  1  do  not  indeed  think  that  the 
Israelites  can  often  have  secured  an  audience  for  their 
preaching  in  the  Persian  period,  [t  Is  but  in  a  figure  that 
Jonah  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the  A.ssyrian  king,  and  a 
psalmist  can  only  declare  that  he  (i.e.  Israel)  would  gladly 
speak  of  God's  admonitions  before  kings,  if  he  might  be 
visited  with  a  fresh  salvation  (Ps.  cxix.  41-46),  while  another, 
in  his  revulsion  against  heathen  ungodliness,  would  rather  be 
the  humblest  of  the  guests  of  Jehovah  than  dwell  in  heathen- 
dom (I's,  Ixsxiv.  11).  Once,  and  only  once,  do  we  find  a 
reference  to  pro_setytcs  in  the  psalms  of  this  period.  '  Ye 
that  fear  Jehovah,  praise  him  '  {Ps.  xxil.  24)  is  an  expression 
which  certainly  includes  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural 
seed  of  Israel  (see  note  on  Ps.  cxv.  12).  But  how  few  prose- 
lytes can  there  have  been  when  Fs.  xxii.  wa:s  indited  amidst 
the  bitter  taunts  of  Sanballat !  Hence  it  is  a  part  of  a  con- 
temporary poet's  pica  for  God's  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  that  this  great  mercy  to  '  destitute '  Israel 
will  attract  the  nations  to  fear  Jehovah's  name  (Ps.  ciL,i6- 

So  then,  without  any  fault  of  Israel,  the  mission  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  slill  unfulfilled.'  This  cannot  justify 
the  harsh  expressions  of  the  psalmists,  but  it  does  help  to 
account  for  them.  Israel  could  neither  love  the  heathen  nor 
be  a  missionary  to  them  so  long  as  they  imperilled  its  very 
existence.  A  persuasive  presentation  of  true  religion  only 
became  possible  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  It  was  the  'hcavcn- 
?iont  reconciler  and  pacificator  of  the  world  '  (such  was  Alex- 
ander's view  of  his  function  ')  who  turned  the  heart  of  the 
Jew  to  the  Gentile,  and  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  to  the  Jew. 
We  have  seen  how  natural  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Jews 
should  dream  of  an  approaching  union  of  nations.    Even 

'  Slinley,/Mi-itt  CiurcM,  iii.  aijCcf-  PltttttcVi.  rflts.  F*«.'vti\ 
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the  somewhat  unprogresslve  son  of  Sirach  makes  wisdom 
personified  declare. 

In  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  earth, 

And  in  every  people  and  nation,  1  got  a  possession. 

(Eodu!!.  xxiv.  6.) 

And  still  more  definite  are  the  visions  of  the  psalmists.  It 
is  in  psalms  not  improbably  of  the  early  Greek  period  that 
we  find  those  pure  expressions  of  catholicity — I's.  Ixxxvi.  5. 
9,  10,  and  above  all  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  and  if  1  may  venture  to 
assume  no  improbable  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  a  righ- 
teous foreign  king  among  the  number  of  the  friends  of  Jeho- 
vah (Fss.  nIv.  and  Isxii.). 

Turn  lastly  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  to  the  psalms 
which  are  probably  almost  contemporary  with  that  wonderful 
book.  The  former,  though  written  in  the  heat  of  the  Macca- 
bxan  struggle,  is  not  without  signs,  at  any  rate  in  the  pictures 
of  NebuchadrezEar  and  Darius,  of  a  hopeful  disposition 
towards  non- Israelites.  In  the  latter  it  must  of  course  be 
admitted  that  violent  expressions  are  not  wanting.  We  may 
excuse  them  as  modern  Rabbis  excuse  the  fierce  sclf- 
isolatton  of  the  Jews  of  a  later  age,»  and  we  can  add  that 
neither  Syrian  nor  Roman  oppression  could  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  friendliness,  not  indeed  towards  polytheism,  but 
towards  polytheists.'  Already  we  can  say  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  '  duality  '  in  Judaism,  exclusiveness  and  liberality 
coexisting  in  the  same  church  and  people — a  phenomenon 
which  constantly  strikes  us  in  later  history.  It  is  in  a  Mac- 
cabxan  psalm  that  the  object  of  Israel's  restored  life  Is  thus 
defined,— 

I  sludl  not  die,  but  live, 

And  tell  out  the  works  of  Jehovah  *  {Ps.  cxviii.  i  j) ; 

and  that  'those  that  fear  Jehovah'  are  called  upon  to  con- 
fess  Jehovah's  lovingkindness  and  to  continue  to  put  th^ 
trust  in  him  (Ps.  cxv.  Ii,  cxviii.  4),  which  suggests  that 
an  influx  of  proselytes  had  taken  place  in  the  early  Greek 
period  (see  on  Ps.  Ixxxvii.) ;  while  in  another  passage  Jeho- 
vah is  described  as  'righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  loving 
{^i\a.v9p<atros)  in  all  his  works'  (Ps.  cxlv.  17,  cf,  8,  9).  And 
■  Cf.  JmI,  Blift*  lit  dit  Rtiig,iMugutki.-}dt,  \.  (iS&t>>,  p,  ri. 
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the  recorded  facts  of  history  Tully  bear  out  the  natural 
inferences  from  these  passages.  Think  of  Ihe  Maccabees 
allying  themselves  with  Rome  and  Sparta'  (some  historical 
basis  there  must  surely  be  for  the  precise  narratives  in 
I  Mace,  viii.,  xii.),  and  above  all  of  the  great  effort  to  reconcile 
Judaism  with  the  highest  ethnic  philosophy  which  opens  so 
important  a  chapter  in  Jewish  history'. 


Note  ^  p.  i8d. 

(Israel's  spiritual  change  in  Babylon.)  I  do  not  deny  thai  the  old 
heathenish  tendencies  may  for  a  time  have  reappeared  among  the 
festoredexiles(seeIia.lxv.  3-5,  ii.andcf.  Neh.  vi.  17-19).  Butthcy 
must  have  been  checked  and  extinguished  by  the  vigour  of  the 
reformers- — For  'mythic'  conservative  theologians  may  substitute 
'metaphorical  ;'  cf.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  p.  256.  I 
have  defended  the  accuracy  of  the  former  pliraic  in  Expositor, 
18S8  {1},  p.  60,  &c. 

NOTH  *■,  p.  2S6. 

Btraihoth,  31^.  Hermann  Schuh/.  in  iSGy  described  the  anthro- 
pomorphic passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  '  the  noblest  part  of  its  utterances 
upon  God '  {Altittt.  Tfte^hgif,  ed.  1,  E.  276).  The  view  of  the  divine 
natuffi  which  they  presuppose  is  certainly  nobler  than  that  of  more 
abstract  forms  of  Theism,  and  it  is  far  more  vividly  represented  by 
these  popular  expressions  than  it  could  be  by  a  mere  hsl  of  divine 
attnbulcs.  Even  'Onkelos,'  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  objected 
to  anthropomoiph ism  on  principle,  leaves  expressions  like  the  'eye  ' 
and  the  'hand  '  of  Ood  unaltered.  No  theological  theorizing  could 
extinguish  the  anthropomorphic  tendency.  Read  the  fine  '  Hymn  of 
Glory,*  which  closes  the  daily  prayerbook  of  the  Synagogue  (Vallen- 
tine's  ed..  pp.  344-34.S)- 

Note  ',  p.  287. 

ni.T  only  occurs  twice  in  in  the  speeches  of  Job  and  his  friends 
(Job  xii.  9,  xxviii.  28).  We  must  remember  that  these  monuments 
of  Jewish  wisdom  were  written  during  the  Exile,  and  represent  the 
'  tiioughts  of  many  hearts '  at  a  time  when  God  seemed  to  have  cast 
off  His  people,  and  consequently,  according  to  an  old  popuLir  belief, 
'  it  was  forbidden  to  make  mention  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  '  (Am. 
vi.  to).  The  poet  himself  however  had  fought  his  way  to  a  recon- 
'  Note  the  phrase  i^tKfifara  hoX  ^lAfov  iuMtiva^iai,  ■  Macc>  xii.  10. 
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cQiQg  &ith,  and  in  token  of  this  employs  the  mucli-loved  name,  not 
only  in  the  prose  narrative  (if  thai  be  his  work),  but  twice  in  the 
speeches.  The  author  of  Koheleih  is  less  happy  in  his  Theism.  He 
has  lost  the  sense  of  the  love  of  flod  ;  how  ihen  should  he  venture 
to  use  His  name  ?  The  Boak  of  Esther  is  a  greater  puzzle.  Is  it 
from  reverence,  or  because  the  book  was  originally  meant  merely 
for  recreation,  that  the  writer  avoids  even  the  use  of  B*niK?  (Cf. 
my  art.  'Ksther,'  Entycl.  Britannica.)  In  this  extreme  reserve  he 
reminds  us  of  the  author  of  i  Maccabees,  who  out  of  pure  reverence 
suppresses  all  divine  names,  substituting  either  '  heaven  '  or  a  simple 
pronoun.  In  Canticles  we  have  a  popular  cantata,  brought  into  its 
present  shape  perhaps  after  the  Ewle.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  that  the  name  nin'  has  not  been  allowed  to  enter ;  we  do 
however  find  rrnan^B'  'a  divinely  sent  Bame"  (Cant.  viii.  6).  Partly 
reverence,  partly  a  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  sacred  name  occurs  but  seven  limes  in  Daniel,  and  that 
in  a  single  chapter  (Dan.  ix.).  It  may  be  added  that  the  compiler 
of  Chronicles,  though  he  frequently  uses  TttTp,  shows  a  tendency  to 
prefer  C'ri?K  (cf  2  Chron.  x.  15  with  a  Kings  xii.  15  ;  for  other  pas- 
s^es,  see  Driver,  Sunday  Sefiooi  lessons,  1887,  p,  8a  note). 

Note  \  p.  287. 

We  must  not,  with  some  eminent  churchmen,  explain  Ps.  xlir. 

and  Job  ii,  as  specimens  of  irony.  The  '  holy  men  '  who  'speak  as 
if  God  were  hard  and  unjust  upon  them  '  do  not  'all  the  while  feel 
the  fullest  and  most  penetrating  conviction  of  His  goodness,'  as  a 
writer  quoted  with  approval  by  Dr.  Hannah  {Bampto^n  Lsclures,  1863, 
P-  313)  supposes.  The  author  of  Fs,  xxii.  may  no  doubt  have  liad 
such  a  conviction  (see  w.  22-32),  but  Ps,  xliv,  contains  nothing  to 
justify  the  hypothesis.  Is  not  the  striking  Church-hymn,  'Come, 
Lord,  and  tarry  not,'  also  somewhat  too  impatient  in  tone? 

Note  *,  p.  iSy. 

Of  course,  however,  wc  cannot  account  in  this  way  for  all  the 
coses  of  questionable  anthropomorphism  in  the  PsaUns. 


Note  ',  p.  2S;. 

See  note  on  Ps.  cii.  36-38.  That  there  are  other  inslmccivc 
names  of  God  in  the  Psalter,  is  not  denied.  We  have,  e.g.,  Shai3dai» 
Elyon,  El  Elyon,  Yahvfc  Ely&n,  Yahve  ^tebaoth,  Adonat  Yahvi, 
Yahv^  Elohim,  and  even  El  ElohJm  Vahv&  (I.  i,),  and  perhaps  we 
may  add  Qadosh  (xxii.  4.  xcix.  3.  $)■    On  these  names  comp. 
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Non  ',  p.  >8S. 

The  object  of  this  change  is  to  draw  away  men's  minds  bom  any 

special  divine  manifestation  to  the  Deicf  Himself-  In  a  PtKEntcsu 
inscripiion  found  at  the  Piraeus  (line  6)  vc  6od  HS^  cSc  'the 
divinity  Baal-Sidon,'  where,  as  Reitan  has  pointed  out.  '^m  is  used 
as  a  singular,  precisely  as  the  Hebrew  ^c/SAim  (/IfVmf  arckhlagiftK, 
iS8(,  p.  7  ;  ei  G.  Hofiinann,  Utbtr  tifagt  phonik.  ImuJtri/lm,  iSS^ 
p.  i;,  where  other  instances  are  given). 

That  '  Adonai '  is  not  a  shonencd  form  of  *  Adoitainu,'  as  Ewakl 
thought  {Die  Lthrt  tUr  Bihtl  von  QolU  %  a3o  ;  o*",  Old  end  X*m  Tes- 
tament TAeoUgj',  p.  ^S).  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  pcssagei  in  which 
its  naturat  meaning  is  neither  *  our  Lord '  nor  *  the  Lord.'  but  *  my 
Lord '  {Pss.  wi.  7,  \xxv.  23,  and  probably  xliv.  13,  Ixxvii.  R,  Isa.  xliit. 
14,  Gen.  xviii.  3  if  in  this  last  passage  we  should  not  rather  read 
')18).  ')''ft!  must  therefore  have  been  equivalent  originally  to  'j'H*, 
'my  lords,*  which  is  the  'plural  of  majesty,"  and  so  an  appropriate 
title  for  the  great  King  (cf  'jhtt '  my  lord  '=the  king.  Ps.  ex.  i.).  To 
guide  the  reader  when  the  heavenly  King  and  not  any  earthly  lord, 
however  great,  is  meant,  the  points  give  '^,  and  not  ♦t'i  in  ibe  finnl 
syl!al)!e  of  '  Adonai.'  The  alternative  offered  by  Lagarde  ( (Tehersuhl 
iiher  die  BilduHgdcr  Nomina,  1H89,  p.  rS8)— tn  consider  ')*1i^  as  an 
Aramaism  of  laic  introduction,  mciining  'lordly'  (like  Sji.  maiAdy 
'regal') — seems  to  lequire  some  further  explanation.  At  any  rate, 
the  name  or  title  'Adonai'  has  no  direct  connexion  with  'Adonis,' 
the  termination  of  which  is  probably  Greek;  cf.  BaoAr-i's  and 
Herodotus's  KuSirr-it,  i.e.  ]?lt?1p.  We  have  now  to  ask.  How  far  cin 
the  substitution  of  'Adonai'  for  'Yaliveh'  be  traced?  From  the 
(act  that  the  Sept.  (the  beginning  of  which  may  go  back  to  250  a.o.) 
gives  Kvpwt  for  the  Hebrew  'y.ihveh,'  Dalman  infers,  but  with  some 
hesitation,  that  this  sulwtilution  bcramc  ihc  usage  at  some  point  in 
the  period  between  Efra  and  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus.  I  think  that 
he  docs  well  to  hcsiate,  though  he  might  have  given  a  l»ettcr  reason 
for  hi.s  hesitation  than  the  fact  that,  according  to  Origen  (on  Ps.  ii.) 
and  Jerome  (Rp.  136  ad  Marcellam),  Ihc  older  copies  of  the  Sept.  hud 
OCA,  KvfMfit,  but  the  Tciragrammaton  itself.'  For  surely  it  is  not  pro* 
bable  that,  li  nin<  had  ever  been  pronounced  in  tlie  Greek  Scriptures, 


■  Dalnaa,  Dtr  CHUinam*  Adtmrn/  nmd  itim  Gtuhiehit,  p.  4a  (cf.  p>  }6)  t 
E«nJd.  Hid  «*y  Nn>  TtiUvutH  TTtftlegy,  p.  ton. 
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Philo  would  not  have  given  some  obscure  hint  of  this.  So  far  from 
doing  this,  he  distinctly  asserts  that,  not  as  a  mere  modem  innova- 
tion, hui  as  a  pan  of  the  Mosaic  law,  none  might  either  spealc  or  hear 
the  most  sacred  name  save  in  the  holy  places  with  ears  and  tongue 
puniicd  by  wisdom,'  i.e.  he  ascribes  to  Moses  the  well-known  tradi- 
tional precept  llui  tlie  Tetragrammaton  was  never  to  be  used  'in  the 
borders'  (i.e.  outside  the  sanctuary),  and  in  the  temple  to  be  used 
only  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  benediction,  and  by  the  high  priest 
ten  limes  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.'  He  is  wrong  no  doubt,  but 
could  he  have  fallen  into  such  an  error  if  ,llrt'  had  ever  been  pro- 
nounced in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  ?  Even  if  the  earliest  Greek 
copies  reproduced  the  Telragrainmalon  in  some  form  it  was  not 
pfonounced,  but  read  Jis  Ku'(ngs.  There  is  however  clearly  a 
difference  between  the  substitution  of  Kt^/jio?  for  nin'  in  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  also  in  Hellenistic  Jewish 
society,  and  that  of  'JTK  for  nin»  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  in 
Palestinian- Jewish  society.  The  former  was  a  far  less  arbitrary  act 
than  the  latter,  and  likely  to  be  ventured  upon  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Dalman  might  therefore  more  reasonably  have  hesitated  on 
this  ground  to  propose  so  early  a  date  as  300  b.c.  for  the  substitution 
of'Adonai'  for  'Yahveh.' 

There  are  also  some  facts,  partly  disputed  (I  believe),  partly  mis- 
interpreted by  Dalnian,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  date 
which  he  proposes.  There  is  Jir>t  a  passage  in  SJrach  which  implies 
that  the  rame  'Yahveh'  might  still  with  due  reverence  be  pro- 
nounced."  It  was  doubtless  inexpedicni  to  -name  the  Holy  One' 
frequently  in  conversation  ;  substitutes  like  '  heaven,'  or  '  the  name,* 
or  '  the  Holy  One,"  would  generally  meet  every  need.*    But  there 

'  Philp,    P«    VilA  Mo'ir,   Bk.   iii.    (Mangpy,  vi.    152),    XP""*^    '*   •tvaXup 

kbI  7AuTTaJ'  Tuifiiif  mnaOaiiii.ii'on  iitia  ixttitiM  cal  Ki^tui  in  terlns,  S\Av  U  dMwI 
ii  jrapirrar  abiafiou. 

'  Si/rx  on  Num.  vi.  23-27  ;  Xoiwa,  39/. 

'  Ecclus.    xiiii.    9,  'OpuipjU^  IBIoipt  t&   tni/ta  orau,  koI  iraiiAel^  tov  l^tau  fif) 

<rur*iui6^t.  Accortling  in  Dnlmiui,  the  wise  nian  dissundcs  from  causdcul^ 
iiierriog  to  God  t>y  any  name.  I  would  ritlier  ititerprci  him  in  accordance  with 
Lev.  xxiv.  16  (Sept.). 

'  Tlic  Laudiin  profusor  of  Anbic  (Mr.  MueoUmlli),  in  hia  csuyi  towuda 
ihe  retranslfllionof  Sirach  inio  Hebrew,  makes  use  of  tic  nama  n*  and  nin*- 
Thix  hai  called  forth  wn>c  crilicisnk,  hul  miiy,  ii  would  teem,  be  defended  by  a 
icfercnce  to  Proverb*,  which  must  to  a  great  extent  (greater  Iheto  this  writer  » 
disposed  to  admici  have  been  Siiacfi'i  muOcl.  Of  Uic  tnttslitultt  mentioned  above. 
the  tint  is  frequent  in  1  Maccabees.  The  »ccond  ocean  in  the  piescoi  Hebrew 
teM  of  Lev.  ju.lv.  1 1.  A  liter  scribe  (tureiy  not  the  origins]  wriiei)  sougM  by 
raUtitUting  Q^H  for  nin'  to  avoid  aa  unplcaunt  coll>xatloa.  PoHibly,  loo,  bo 
h  responsible  ftn  Ihc  inieetion  nt  off  before  nin'  in  f-   r6-     Bickcir*  nupposed 


were  tineB  wUch  the  reverent  mind  noM  deteniUDe — reading  the 
Soipmcs  would  be  one  of  these — when  it  was  lutiual  and  r^ht  to 
utter  the  word  'Yahveh.'  The  wise  nun  ^nts  this,  but  exhorts  to 
caution.  Secondly,  there  is  the  occurrence  of  mrx'  or  -T  in  the 
Maccabaenn  psahiM  (see  especiaHy  Pss.  ex.  and  cxviii.'},  which,  to 
many  students  ai  least,  rdiiies  the  view  that  even  in  the  temple  the 
TelTagfammaton  was  only  prorxmnccd  in  Ibe  cases  noentioned  by 
later  tradition.  And  if  the  existence  of  Maccahxan  psalms  should 
be  disputed,  yet  few  will  now  deny  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  b  a  work 
of  the  early  Maccabccan  period,  and  when  we  examine  that  temark- 
able  chapter  which  contains  Daniel's  prayer  and  conTessionfDan.  tx.) 
we  find  that  the  name  '  Vahveh '  occurs  no  less  than  seven  times.  It 
is  true  that  'Adonai'  occurs  eleven  times,  which  ts  not  the  proportion 
we  should  have  expected  from  a  study  oP  the  Psalms.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  reason  for  the  relative  frequency  of  '  Yahveh' 
and  •  Adonai '  either  here  or  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Psalter.* 

Next,  bow  can  this  striking  ir»dination  to  use  'Adonai'  be 
accounted  for  ?  Ezekict  (in  whose  book  mil*  *3lM  *  ocettrs  337  times, 
and  *3*i)t  alone  5  times)  with  bis  inteo-^e  supematuralisra  prepared 
the  way,  and  EzekicI  did  but  give  a  purified  c^cprcssion  to  the 
I  eomroon  feeling  of  the  Jews  after  the  recent  catastrophe.  *  Jeho«^ ' 
became,  to  adopt  a  phrase  interpolated  intoa  passage  of  Deiiteronoinjr 
after  the  Rcturo,*  a  'glonoiu  and  fearful  name,'  too  'glorious  and 
fearful '  to  be  pronounced  with  the  frank  simplicity  of  earlier  days. 
Later  on.  the  maiufold  oppression,  culminating  in  a  fresh  captivity, 
which  saddened  the  last  century  of  the  Persian  rule,  may  have  indis- 
posed many  of  the  Jews  to  pronounce  the  dear  old  familiar  name  of 
their  Gcxl  (cf.  Am.  vi.  to).    There  is  a  passage  of  a  psalm,  in  which 

liiscmxry  of  ogfn  in  ft.  tiv.  (which  hr  thinks  on  acroitlc  ptalia)  bat  bnn  well 
ciiticiMiI  liy  EVliluch.     The  thitd  aeeam  (nat  (iniM  in  Siracli, 

■  Od  i&c  ktKoiptim  of  n*  U=>'>)  impticd  in  SepC's  icod.  of  Ps.  uTiii.  5,  and 
(for  the  ptt-MMJorclic  tcil]  Iiy  [he  atocncc  of  the  luffix  in  mOI.  t*>.  cxviit.  14. 
tee  CAirfh  QKorttr^  Kev.,  April  1S89,  p.  131.  This  nngulai  expedUsit  of 
remcnee  imy  have  txit«n  ta  the  seeood  put  of  the  Moccabmo  period. 

■  That  aic  55  imtaiitM  of  'yiK  in  the  I^Mhci,  includine  4  at  nin*  *:iK  iux) 
4  of  'JTK  nirr.  Of  thcie.  4*1  wc  'i  ^^  L-lnrii,  jind  9  \a  P«l  ic.-cL  Tlu* 
ii  difEcull  to  Mxamil  fcf  on  uiy  pinly  chrokologicsl  Ihctwy.  Pmhtibly  the 
differeDce  in  lh«  tone  of  BooVs  IV.  osd  V.  orill  uooum  fbf  th«  larily  of  ']*|K. 
Mstioaal  and  mmantrf  psaliu  uc  here  ipcdolly  ftcqucnt,  &nd  fresh  ibcma  of 
piaiic  iltc  camtMUly  tou^l  fini.  It  U  rcnuukahlc.  fxi,  thai  29  of  the  iiHUncM 
of  •mt  occur  in  Ute  KWitaic  pnlmt.  Thix  riddle,  however,  leenu  to  sw  lo 
bilBa  conjecture,     flow  br,  I  wooder,  is  Itx  etdnenee  due  lo  th«  KribcsT 

•  On  tliU  name  of  Cod  in  Eiekld,  *<e  CcnuU'a  acuisus  tn  his  Stetu/, 
pp.  I71-I7S- 

*  OttiL  xxvto.  58  (Me  DiUmannl ;  eL  Ttt.  xdx.  ^  cxL  9^ 
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one  might  almost  think  that  the  original  reading  had  been  changed 
by  a  later  editor,  so  much  more  smoothly  does  it  run  if  wc  read  'JIB 
for  n^n', 

'  fidiald,  35  the  eyes  of  servants  are  upon  the  hand  of  thcii  lord, 

As  Che  eyes  of  n  handmaid  are  u|ioii  the  hand  of  her  mistress, 

So  our  eyes  are  upon  the  Lord  our  God 

Until  he  have  pity  u^^on  us. 

Have  pity  upon  us,  O  Lord,  hive  pity  upon  us, 

Foi  wc  are  full  enough  of  contera[it-' ' 

The  conjecture  would  however  be  mistaken.'  We  may  indeed 
read  hetwccn  the  lines  of  the  passage  that  a  strong  current  is  carrying 
men  away  from  the  old  name  of  God.  But  must  we  not  also  read 
thai  the  psalmist  seeks  to  moderate  this  tendency,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  title  which  destroys  the  parallelism  reminds  believers 
that  their  God  is  no  mere  despot  hut  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  15)3  personal 
friend  with  a  personal,  family  name?  He  cannot  however  have 
hoped,  nor  (being  himself  a  child  oF  his  age)  have  wished  to  tum  the 
current  back.  He  would  have  had  against  him  the  growing  class  of 
teachers  and  expositors  of  the  Law,  among  whom  a  hteralisiic  principle 
of  interpretation  had  long  been  gaining  ground.  Now  there  were 
three  passages  of  the  Pentateuch '  which  certainly  discouraged  a 
thoughtless  use  of  the  sacred  name,  and  might  he  so  interpreted  as 
almosrt  to  forbid  its  being  used  at  all,  viz., 

'  Thou  shall  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  (Yahveh)  thy 
God  for  vanity'  (Ex.  xx.  7). 

'  Yc  shall  not  profane  my  holy  name '  (Lev.  xxii.  32). 

'  So  shall  They  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Isrul  j  and  I 
will  bless  them'  (Num.  vi.  27). 

■  Pi.  cxxiii.  3,  3.  In  Its.  xnvi,  13  we  mieht  be  tempted  to  make  the  nine 
substitution;  cr.  Ps.  Ixxxvi,  ij,  16  (where  '  Adonai '  raiurally  iniroducw  "thy 
•erVftnt ').  Hut  lovt:  for  the  name  Jehovah  is  too  marked  in  I«l  nxvi.  to  jioti^ 
Ihia. 

*  The  piubatiiliiy  (hat  on  edflor  01  a  scribe  wculil  alter  niil*  Into  '31K  » 
almost  infinitely  greater  than  that  he  would  take  the  leverae  couree.  The  Tar- 
gums,  it  K  true,  maygecm  in  tike  this  cwirse,  Bui  the  truth  \a  thit  (except  in 
cases  like  Tm.  xvi.  a,  t?ixv.  aj,  where  the  SMfiix  in  'JIM  hw  iu  ptopCE  force)  thcf 
recognuc  tio  tlisliuclion  between  niH'  a-iJ  'JIK.  Botfi  wonla  in  the  Anuaajc 
text  are  reprcsciilcil  by  nin*.  wliich.  howei-ei.  wai  undoubtedly  rcivd  'JIK- 

•  Some  would  .idd  Lev.  »xiv.  16  (sec  Kalisch),  Imi  Dalinan  has  tbown 
(pp.  4*-49|  that  the  enlitc  Jewish  tradition  is  in  favour  of  inlctpictinc  apj  "he 
ihiii  hlasphemelli.'  The  readings  u(  Sept.  and  Tatg.  Onk.  have  been  miaitnilcr- 
Mood.  It  is  not  merely  uttering  the  name  of  God,  but  uttering  it  in  a  cuisc, 
which  the  traailators  uudeolowl  lo  be  referred  to.  Comp.  Prov.  xxx.  g,  *  Lcm 
I  liecome  poor  and  steal,  and  grasp  at  the  name  of  my  God  '  (curiuig  Him  u  Ibc 
aaibcr  oi  my  miiifonuiie  ;  see  DcUtuch). 
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How  was  any  one  to  be  quite  sure  in  ordinary  life  that  he  had  saffi- 
cient  cause  to  use  the  most  sacred  name,  especially  as  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  1-aw  gave  an  express  sanction  for  its  use  was  the  case  of 
the  priests  reciting  the  daily  biesriing?  How  natural  it  was  in  that 
age  of  growing  scrupulosity,  when  the  Pharisees  first  come  before  us 
as  the  trusted  guides  of  the  people,  to  'make  a  hedge  around  the 
Law,'  and  forbid  the  pronunciation  of  '  Jehovah  '  altogether  ! 

It  is  worth  noticing  (i)  that  even  in  the  earlier  i)etiod  there  are 
perhaps  signs  of  a  scrupulousness  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  divine 
name.  I  allude  to  such  shortened  forms  of  thcophoric  personal 
names  as  Ahaz  for  Jehoaha^.  Nathan  for  Jchonathan,  with  which 
compare  AMi  for  Abdijah  after  the  Return,  the  Egyptian  abbrevia- 
lion  Petu  for  Petuosor  *  the  gift  of  Osiris'  (R^viiloijl),  and  the 
Moslem  name  Abduh  '  his  servant '  for  Abdullah  '  servant  of  Allah* 
(observe  that  the  name  of  Allah  itself  is  not  thought  to  be  profaned 
by  frequent  repetition).  And  (i)  thai  Adonai  itself,  in  the  religious 
syncretisms  of  the  East  and  especially  of  Egypt,  acquired  some  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Tetragrammaton.  This  we  see  from  the  so-called 
Abrasax-gems  (used  as  amulets),  and  from  Egyptian  magical  papyri, 
on  one  of  which  (found  by  M.  Groff)  storrus  are  said  to  l)c  calmed 
by  pronouncing  the  name  Adonai. 

[Compare  the  lucid  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  Church  Quarfer/y 
Review,  April  1889,  pp.  123-185.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  is 
equally  opposed  with  myself  to  the  surrender  of  the  name  '  Jehovah.' 
Compare  also  Geiger's  learned  and  acute  resuarchcs  in  his  Vrschnft 
(pp.  161-278),  and  the  more  sober  and  cautious  treatise  of  Dalman 
referred  to  above.] 

Note  ^  aSy. 

See  e.g.  Quis  R<r.  Div.  Herts,  Mangey,  i.  476 ;  Kvpi«  rapi  tb 

Kt-'poti  is  Philo's  phrase.  Note  also  his  fire  saying,  Happyiirla.  M  ^lAias 
cnryyH'is '  «rii  irpos  TiVo  5v  Tis  t}  wpoi  Tov  iavrov  ^iXov  wapfUfaiatTatTO  ; 
Philo  does  not  indeed  retain  the  traditional  Hehrew  name  of  God,  nor 
was  this  either  possible  or  expedient  then  ;  but  his  saying  justifies  us 
in  doing  so.  See  also  I?c  Sacrificanfi//ui,  Mangey,  ii.  258  (as  bene* 
ficent,  the  Self-Exislent  One  is  called  ©tcis;  as  punitive,  KiJpitts);  cf. 
De  Ahr.  (11.  i^).  I  know  of  course  that  Wuf  ('servant,'  'slave')  in 
Hebrew,  Phuenician,  and  Arabic,  when  compounded  with  the  name 
of  God  or  of  a  god,  can  be  used  as  a  title  of  honour.  It  is  a  very 
subtle  idiom  in  Arabic,  by  which  one  of  the  plurals  of  'aid  {'UiAd  in 
^I'Md  Allah)  describes  faithful  Moslems,  and  another  {'ab'td)  all  man- 
kind, as  the  creatures  of  God,  Even  non-Moslems  are  not  tnamdSik 
or  '  bondslaves '  of  Allah  ;  while  Moslems,  though  His  servants,  are 
not,  as  such,  worse  off  than  sons.   The  argument  in  the  text  assumes, 
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not  the  Semitic  but  <;onvoitionai  AVcstern  ideas  of  lordship  and  ser- 
vitude, and  is  directed  against  a  too  exclusive  use  of  the  phrase  '(he 
Lord'  for  the  God  of  Revelation.  Even  interpreted  from  a  Semitic 
point  of  vi«w,  (his  tillc,  too  exclusively  used,  would  be  open  to  ex- 
ception- It  favours  a  too  siipernatutalisiic  view  of  God,  like  that 
which  Mohammed  borrowcdfromthe  Judaism  of  his  time,  and  which 
in  borrowing  he  exaggerated- 

Note  ',  p.  289. 

a  Briggs,  Messianic  Prophecy;  Prefccc,  p.  \\.  ;  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Jiamptm  Leetura  for  1887,  p.  309.  t>alman  surely  forgets  this  when 
he  commits  himself  so  unreservedly  to  the  title  '  the  l^rd  '  as  opposed 
10  '  Jehovah  *  {Studien,  p.  81),  and  equally  so  docs  a  far  less  reverent 
scholar,  Rcnar,  when  he  speaks  of  Yahveh  or  Jehovah  as  '  le  00m 
d'un  dieu  barbarc  ct  (Jiranger,'  'un  dicu  paniculicr,  le  dieu  d'une 
familk-  huiiiainc  ci  d'un  pays '  {Niitoire  ^Israel,  '\.  86),  against  which 
we  may  quote  the  sUitement  from  the  same  author's  IfUiert  Lectures 
(p.  [fi),  ihat  'the  worship  which  Rome  has  spread  abroad  in  the 
world  is  the  worship  of  Jehovah.' 


Note  J,  p.  289. 

See  Prof.  Driver's  paper  Studia  BiMiea,  i.  i-jo.  The  objections 
to  'Jehovah'  already  urged  byGenehrard  (i6th  century)  are— (i)  that 
it  is  an  impossible  form  of  modem  origin,  and  (a)  that  it  su^csts 
comparison  with  'Jove'  (see  Delitisch,  Isaiah,  E.  T.,  iS(>o,  i.  51). 
There  was  some  cause  for  Ceiiebiard's  opposition.  'Jehovah* 
sometimes  l^alinized  as  '  Jova,'  and  in  a  '  I'satme  of  Sion'  (1593) 
have  '  Jehova's  throne  on  hie,'  and  aho  'To  Jove,  the  God  of  love.' 
But  to  English  cars  Jcho\'ali  is  more  euphonious  and  now  more 
familiar  than  Yah^-eh,  and  'Jove  '  (for  'Jupiter')  is  not  now  much  in 
use.  I  do  not  defend  the  use  of  Jehovah  in  altogether  technical, 
philological  books. 

Note  \  p.  189. 

Sec  Drummond,  Phih  Judaut,  iL  30-22,  cf.  p.  63.     Thinkers  in 
all  ages  have  taught  this  doctrine.    Kot  to  quote  Lflo-tze,  the 
Egyptian  hymn  to  Amcn-Rn  says,  'AVhose  name  is  hidden  from  his'' 
cieaiuTes  ;  in  his  name  which  b  Amen '  (i.e.,  bidden).   Rtccrds  a/rAe 
Past.  ii.  i  31.    Ewald  calls  the  teaching  of  I'hilo  a  *  fundamental  error ' 
(GtjchiMi,  vi.  356).     But  Hooker  nobly  snys,  'Whom  although  tc», 
know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name,  )-et  . 
safest  cloquetice  concerning  him  is  our  silence '  {EaL  Pol.  i.  3,  3). 
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Note  ■,  p.  ago. 

A  mysterious  and  fnial  power  was  attributed  by  the  Babylonians 
to  the  names  of  their  gods  (cf.  Laurie,  Bihiiolheia  Sacra,  July  1888), 
Even  in  the  (later)  Avcsia  the  tecitation  of  the  twenty  names  of 
Ahura  is  represented  as  the  surest  ptotcciion  against  evil  and  the 
evii  ore  {Oxford  '/..  A.  \\.  21).  Mohammed,  too,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, opened  Paradise  to  those  who  should  recite  the  99  '  eicellent 
names'  of  God. 

Note  ",  p.  390. 

This  does  not  justify  popular  fvTiters  in  speaking  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  Jehovah,  which  no  Jewish  Christian  could  ever  have 
done.  Bishop  Pearson  indeed  appeals  to  Midrash  TilHm  on  Ps.  xxi. 
and  Eeka  rahatt  on  Lain.  i.  6  {ExpoHhon  of  thr  Creedy  1676,  p,  14S); 
very  poor  authorities  I  'El  gibber'  in  Isa.  ix.  5  (6)  is  not  a  synonym 
for  Jehovali,  and  iJpiot  in  Lukeii.  1 1,  Phil.  ii.  11  ia  fnit^^  (Delitzsch), 
not  'j'lS,  if  we  should  not  in  the  former  pasugc  rather  read  xvplav  (as 
in  Luke  ii.  26,  ix.  26);  cf.  Lam.  iv.  20  (Sept.),  Psalm.  Sol.  xvii.  36, 
where  the  same  correction  is  required. 


Note  "^  p.  Z91. 

This  expression  may  be  criticised.  Only  once  are  believers  in 
general  called  Jehovah's  'sons'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15),  and  only  once  is 
Jehovah  compared  to  a  father  (Ps.  ciii.  13).  Twice  the  privilege  of 
divine  sonship  is  accorded  to  the  king  (Pas.  ii.  7,  txxxix.  27,  jS).  But 
the  conception  at  any  rale  pervades  the  tender  :ijid  more  universa- 
listic  passages  of  the  Psalter.  When  one  of  the  psalmists  says,  *Thou 
wilt  lead  the  nations  upon  earth'  (IxvJi.  5),  and  another  describes 
Jehovah  as  '  He  that  nurtureth  the  nations'  (xciv.  10),  they  implicitly 
recognize  the  divine  fatherhood.  That  the  word  '  father '  is  so  seldom 
applied  to  God  by  the  Biblical  ^Titers  (see  Jer.  iii.  4,  Isa.  bciii.  16, 
Mai.  i.  6,  ii.  10),  is  significant.  Like  another  divine  title — 'Sun' 
(which  the  three  versions  Sept.,  Pesh.,  and  Targ.  carefully  avoid 
translating  at  Ps.  Ixvxiv.  12)— it  may  have  had  too  strong  a  flavour  of 
nature- religion.  Yet  Hosea  had  long  since  accepted  it.  in  llie  spirit 
of  the  *  Our  Father,'  as  the  symbol  of  moral  affinity  between  the  true 
God  and  His  worshippers  (see  my  note  on  Hos.  1.  10). 


Note  p,  p.  299. 

Sec  Vasna  xxxL  3,  and  Farvardln  Vast,  §  143  (Spiegel  and  De 
Harlcz  agree  with  the  Oxford  translators).    That  the  priority  in  the 
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utterance  of  this  universalisra  belongs  to  Zoraaslrianism,  need  not 
surprise  us.  The  truth  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  individual,  and 
not  ui  this  or  that  peoplci  was  recognized  in  ihe  Irnninn  before  it 
became  the  common  propcnj'  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Later  Parsism 
anticipated  not  merely  convcTSion  as  the  result  of  missionary  effort, 
but  universal  restoration  by  an  inherent  cosmic  necessity.  That  the 
germ  of  this  doctiinc:  lay  in  the  tntnd  of  Zarathustra,  can  hardly 
perhaps  be  affirmed. 

Note  \  p.  393. 

So  inPs.  xxii.  28'  turning  to  Jehovah'  is  repre^nted  as  a 'remem- 
bering.' Both  expressions  imply  that  Jehovah  speaks  even  to  the 
Gentiles  through  the  conscience  (cf.  Rom.  i.  19-21).  Comp.  the 
phrase  '  He  that  admonishes  the  nations '  {Vs.  xciv.  10),  There  nuyt 
however,  al-io  be  an  allusion  to  the  covenant  with  Noah  (Gen.  ix. 
1-17),  as  in  Isa,  xxiv.  5,  where  the  'commandments'  and  'statutes.' 
broken  by  the  inhahitanf;  of  the  earth  must  be  more  than  the  'dictates 
of  conscience.'  Ijter  Judaism  taught  that  the  heathen  deliberately 
rejected  even  the  'seven  commandments  of  Noah,'  and  coi\sequcnt]y 
neither  had  the  knowledge  of  God  nor  were  subject  to  the  influence 
of  His  Spirit.  Sec  a  singular  passage  in  Aboda  sara,  2, 3  (cf.  Wiinsche, 
Derbab.  Talmud,  \\.  a,  pp.  300.  301). 

Note  ■",  p.  394. 

The  reply  of  later  Judaism  was  unfavourable  to  the  ^tm,  but 
was  I»sed  on  the  figment  of  the  rejection  of  the  Torah  by  the  heathen 
world. 

Note  ',  p.  295. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  too,  which  is  post-Deuteronomic,  because  it 
presupposes  the  need  of  an  explanation  of  the  '  leviraie,"  is  most  easily 
explained  on  the  analogy  of  Jonah,  which,  as  Dclit?sch  remarks,  is 
'a  justification  of  the  God  of  Israel  against  the  misapprehension  that 
He  is  exclusively  the  national  God  of  the  Jews,*  Cf.  Bleek's  Ein- 
Jdlung,  ed.  Wellhauscn  (1878),  pp.  204.  205  j  Kuencn  ,/fe/igian  nf 
Itnul,  ii.  243-244. 

Note  *,  p.  295. 

Long  afterwards  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  an  early  Christian  record, 
representing  himself  and  Barnabas  as  the  first  preachers  of  ."(piritual 
Theism  to  'the  nations,"  whom  in  lime  pa.st  God  had  'suffered  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways '  (i.e.  in  self-choscn  forms  of  religion),  Acts  riv. 
15,  16,  cf.  xrii.  30. 
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NOTB  ",  p.  296. 

Among  these  we  ought  hardly  to  include  Ps,  Ixsix.  6,  7,  which  is 
certainly  a  quotation,  and  possibly  an  mterpolation  (see  my  note).  The 
idea  is  that  Israel's  calamities  imply  a  d«gree  of  anger  on  Jehovah's 
part  which  would  mtne  naturally  be  called  forth  by  the  heathen. 

Note  ",  p.  296. 

Ps.  cxviii.  17  reoniiids  us  or  the  psalm>like  pns&ige  in  Tob.  xiii. 
(written  perhaps  somewhat  later),  wluch  contains  the  words,  'Confess 
him  before  the  nations,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  scattered  us 
among  them.  There  declare  liis  greatness,  extol  him  before  all  that 
lives'  {w-  3,  4  ;  cf,  V.  6).  The  Book  of  Tobit,  says  Ewald,  'is  an 
eneigetic  summons  to  glorify  the  true  God  among  the  heathen.' 
This  critic  dates  the  book  in  the  a^e  of  E^ia  ;  it  can,  however,  hardly 
be  earlier  than  the  Maccabiean  period,  if  only  because  of  its  doctrinal 
teaching.  (Jewish  opinion  inclines  to  makes  it  even  post -Christian. 
See  Neubauer's  Book  of  Tolni.)  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  formed 
a  natural  bridge  between  the  mother-Church  and  thehenthen  nations 
(cf.  H.  Schulu:,  A.  T.  Thtolegie,  ed.  4,  p.  386), 
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LECTURE   VI  I. 

Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  kadat  Joseph  like  a  flock  ; 
thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cheruHm,  shine  forth. — Ps.  Uxx.  i  (R.  V.) 


LECTURE  VII 

Pabt  I.—RcnucTliciij  ol  tile  purity  of  Ilic  reli|;iou!(  ideas  of  the    rxallef* 
which  are  nl^o  lli«  (;enn-lili»is  of  Chtifttianit)'.     Ijiter  on,  Greek  ilimi^t  msy 
have  cootTibulcrl  \n  their  'lWvcUlprtl(-l^l,  l>u<  cinC  in  the  jisatnii^t*'  period.    *  Ucnu- 
kIcok'  they  were;  1>ul  out  in  tbc  Ktix  ihst  they  must  necessarily  h&ve  dcic- 
lopcil  into  Chriblianiiy.     A  new  rutiSUlng  princiijlc  was  needed,  and  u  a  faa 
such  a  prtnciiilt'  tniorwl  the  wnrlH  with  Jesus  Chrisl.     [rsiancis  of  iu  work- 
in|[.      Ri'Kiiining  Ibi^  ^ulijrcl   of  lh<-  IntA    lieclurc,   i(   it  asUcil,    1.   Within    «rhAt 
sphctc  tlocs  iho  Loi-d  Jehovah  work!'    The  mythic  view.     Modcraiiitn  nf  the 
ps&lmiAts' concc&iioM  to  il.     The  cniict|)tion  of  hen«en  bcgini  to  bcspjriiualucd. 
The  mngc  nf  Jehnvnh'K  worthing  ik>  univprul ;  liiit  in  a  moTc  special  sense  Invci 
is  < his  dominian.'     Uul   the  Tclalion   bf tveen  Utnct  and  itst  Uod  is  no  lim(^  « 
purely  natural  one.     How  the  connexion  lieiwceu  them  was  c^nsUntly  icncweil. 
The  wcnrniciitaliMn  of  the  |ici)tl-E:iilc  Church  itniiiecl  hoih  from  ihe  oiiiside  and 
Utmt  the  insiik.     Help  (ietlvcil  fnmi  Ihc  puilmiitB.     Kniilnnntiim  of  Pss,  ilii,  j^ 
xlviii.  3.      I's.  xWiii.  voluablc  (etpKially  if  c  pUgrim  song)  as  proviag  Ihc  cnlliu- 
siatm  of  Ihc  Jewish  Chureh  for  ihc  temple.     IJut  is  it  only  within  ihc  nalioa  ihu 
Jebovuh'ii  working  is  nianlf«.i  t    No  ;  the  PsoJler  ilseW  pruvea  this.     The  inriivi- 
dual  cnn  look  up  to  Jehovah  n.«  hit  Cod,  ihnugh  h-e  turns  inwaHe  the  temple  in 
doing  9<t> — tl.   Gy    wlint   agency  doe^   Jehnvah.   workf      Chitngc   pnxlucetl    in 
Jewish  Thcbm  by  the  Exile.     Eiekiel's  supemniurnlisni.     Kmcigcacc  of  a  ocwr 
problem,  bow  to  reconcile  Ihe  iranscendcnce  and  the  immancnrc  nf  Goit.    Practi. 
eal,  imogimitive  snlulions  orthe]»nlmii;tE.     The  divine  agents,  Kuch  lu  the  word, 
at  wotils,  of  Gati  ;  his  Spirit  ;   the  di*ine  Witdom  (nnd  the  like) ;  the  '  hact» '  vt 
'  minutcri '  of  Cod,  whether  quasi-jiciaunal,  or  (as  we  sbaiilil  My)  imperaoaaL 
Why  an  Eels  are  so  caicly  mcnlioni-d,  nii<3  why  menlionctl  at  all.     Even  tfaooe 
names  of  heavenly  beings  which  are  of  mythic  origin  are  turned  tu  noUe  aceouBt. 
Contmil  between  the  policy  of  Ihc  psa[mist<;  and  tlu.1  of  modem  mUsioiuriciaJ 
MiipUecd  repugnance  to  tinding  inythulog)'  in  the  Bible,     rcrmnncnt  value  1 
mythic  lyinhoU. 


E'AHT  II. — One  of  the  i^«ncie«  by  which  Jehovah  works  ttill  remsuw — the 
Mcuianic.  Need  of  d  wider  explanation  uf  the  term  '  Mciislah.'  It  la  sppUcd 
(dther  cxiireasly  or  virtually)  lo  xii  pcrwns  nnd  elnsses  in  tie  Pultci.  The  Me*. 
nnnic  {laiilnu,  and  Ihe  idea  which  utiderliex  them,  rediiced  to  its  iiimple«t  form. — 
lEI.  How  doei  Jehovah  work,  nnd  with  what  rexulia?  I.  By  roling.  His  1 
over  Israel  [the  centre  in  jomc  scnjcvf  lli«  dominion)  goes  back  to  ibc  oanquacl 
of  Canaan.  A  new  acceniinn  hcmcvcr  datcii  fn>in  Israel's  sccoml  Exodus  {that 
from  KgyplJ,  ami  the  cDnccpllon  of  the  (hcocmcy  became  conespondingly  deeper. 
Knt  Ihe  jnhibnt  lone  of  Pn.  :keiii.  S^e.  could  nni  he  nmiritained.  The  keyi>ote  < 
the  later  a^G  was,  'Jehovah  thall  l^ccomc  king.'  Ulini,  then,  most Jchcn-ah'si 
pnlicyinlKracIlie!  Tic  mint  rcveol  Hij  perfect  sympaihy  and  educate  HU| 
in  Hitwayii.    Figure  of  the  Shepherd,  which  eormpondi  to  thedeepercoseeptioa^ 
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<]rGciil  furmtrJ  in  i>uit- Exile  liiim.  ICx|i1ana[ion  of  '  ihy  tawlicic^,'  Vi.  xviij,  3€, 
It  was  a  ]^art  of  Jchovnh's  *  glory '  lo  iLbidc  at  once  in  the  big)i«st  heaven  and  in 
the  indivit^iial  souls,  l^tornl  ihcnphanicit  were  no  longer  expected  ;  those  writ«rt 
whu  do  iiilioducc  appcirtincc!!  of  Jehovah  use  the  lAnguogi;  tymboUuUy.  bnwl 
is  learning  the  spiritual  presence  of  Cud,  a.nd  the  morjl  purpose  of  iti  election. — 
The  idea  of  the  covenarn,  epiritunlif  cd  liy  Jeremiah,  ind  ptowpjiowd  in  the 
Psalter.  Pss.  xviiL,  xxv.,  xxxii.  conhidcrci!.  The  lu,l-mealioncd  rcvcuU  a 
pathetic  imperfection  in  the  putlmistt'  tJicology  but  also  gives  froh  testimony  to 
the  view  of  Jehovah  lu  in  cducnior.  And  how  docs  He  ettucalc  His  people  t 
Sy  dtiLwing  out  (he  tpiriiunl  cnnlcniK  of  the  5cri{i(ure«.  School*  and  leuhus 
vftte  necessary  irutrumcnis,  but  Ihcir  efficacy  came  Itoiii  a  higher  Teuhei. 
DilTeiencc  between  the  wferim  [lepresealed  by  Ps.  cxix-J  and  the  '  wbe  men' 
(reiucscmeil  by  the  keroci  cjf  iJic  liiKik  of  Pruvcrb*),  The  true  syrabol  of  the 
covBuaiu  [iiH  H)  much  Uie  lemjile  as  the  Scripture,  Nu  absolute  diilinctiun 
li<-tw«en  th«  Law  and  the  other  Scri]>iutvs.  The  Law  hoji  becutne  much  mnri; 
IhwiR  c"lIcclioa  of  ordinances.  It  i»  c<luctili«uiJ,  and  woikt  by  mural  mtdru. 
It  is  Jehuiiah's  beat  gift  to  UiocL 


FsiNCPAL  NoT&s.— Pakt  t.:  On  Jehovah's  bolioess.— On  aneelolcigy. 
Pakt  IL  I  On  I'sl  xc— On  ihe  psalinijta'  conception  of  sin. 


PART   I. 


JEHOVAH'S  SPHERE  OF  WORKING  AND  HtS  AGENCIES. 


We  are  warned  by  these  intensely  Palestinian  words'  to  resist 
the  fascinations  which  at  the  close  of  the  last  Lecture  Alex- 
andria presented  to  our  view.  It  was  not  in  the  time  of  the 
psalmists  that  Hellenic  thought  knocked  for  admittance  into 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  replying  to  the  question,  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  Psalter? — illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  Baby- 
Ion  and  from  Persia,  but  not  from  Hellas.  The  substitution 
of  the  Greek  for  the  Persian  rule  promoted  the  ends  of  the 
Spirit  of  revelation,  but  not  at  first  to  any  appreciable  extent 
through  the  infiltration  of  Greek  ideas.  It  is  to  Palestine, 
let  me  rather  say  to  Jerusalem,  aided  in  some  respects  by 
Babylon  and  Persia,  that  we  are,  historically  speaking,  in- 
debted for  the  anticipations  of  Christianity  in  the  Psalter, 
Those  deep  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  Jehovah's  name, 
of  His  '  coming  to  judge  the  earth '  and  to  *  lead  the  nations.' 
and  of  that  Catholic  Church  in  which  there  is  neither  Egypt, 
nor  Babylon,  nor  even  Israel,^  belong  to  pure  Palestinian 
theology.  I  do  not  say  either  that  they  were  all  equally 
recognized  by  the  Jewish  Church,  or  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  developed  into  Christianity.  Certainly  the  last  of 
them  is  but  a  lightning-Rash  which  illumines  the  distant 
summits — the  intuition  of  an  individual  or  at  most  of  a 
school— of  that  .school  which  has  imbibed  Job's  univcrsalism, 
but  harmonized  it  with  ehurchly  feeling.  And  c\'cn  those 
conceptions  which  were  the  common  property  of  the  later 
writers  arc  by  no  means  as  prominent  in  Talmudic  Judaism 
as  on  evolutionary  grounds  we  might  exjiect.'  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  new  fertilizing  principle  was  required  to  develop 
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adequately  the  germs  of  spiritual  religion.  And  whence, 
if  not  from  the  Hast,  nor  yet  from  the  West,  could  this 
new  life-giving  element  come?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is 
due  to  the  creative  originality  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  a 
devetopment  to  those  germ-ideas  which  amounts  sometimes 
to  transfiguration  ? 

Take  for  instance  the  great  foundation -truths  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  personal  responsive  God  may 
have  ceased  to  be  called  Jehovah,  but  in  lieu  of  this  another 
name  or  title,  avoided  by  the  psalmists'  from  its  naturalistic 
associations,  has  been  restored  to  use  with  enriched  meaning. 
'  O  Father  ...  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men 
which  thou  gavest  me '  ^  (John  xvii.  5,  6).  The  name  of 
'  Father '  henceforth  symbolizes  in  their  apph'catlon  both  to 
humanity  and  to  the  individual  alt  those  truths  which  hitherto 
have  had  too  predaminant  a  reference  to  Israel'  So  too  the 
conceptions  of  the  divine  *  hnliness '  and  of  the  kingly  rule 
and  final  judgment  of  Jehovah  Iiavc  been  deepened  in  the 
Gospels  tilt  wc  hardly  perhaps  recognize  their  Old  Testament 
ancestry.  And  lastly,  St  Paul  has  taken  up  the  obscure 
hints  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  psalmist,  and  developed 
them  into  a  theory  of  Catholicity  which  is  startling  to  a  lai^ 
section  of  the  Church  of  his  time.  I  will  simply  quote  that 
noble  saying,  which  illustrates  several  fine  p5alm-passagcs, 
'  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  ;  for 
they  all  have  one  Lord,  who  is  rich  (in  goodness)  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him  '  {Rom.  x.  12). 

I  will  not  excuse  myself  for  reasserting  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  parts  of 
our  Bible.  '  The  Old  Testament  religion  is  not  simply  one 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  one  out  of  which 
Christianity  wa,*;  bom— the  only  one  out  of  which  it  could 
have  come  ; '  and  one  of  our  best  warrants  for  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  capacity  of  its  writers 
for  apprehending  and  developing  the  highest  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  Old.''  The  connexion  between  the  germ-ideas 
and  the  Christian  developments  la  a  study  which  ui^cntly 
calls  for  candid  labourers.  When  will  some  English  adherent 
of  critical  views  first  map  out  the  field  with  more  science  than 
'  See  p.  30S,  ootc  ■. 
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Ewald,  a.iiU  then  claim  the  honour  of  beginning  some  part  of 
the  work?  Returning  from  this  digression,  I  tiavc  to  ask, 
first,  Within  what  sphere  does  the  Lord  Jehovah  act,  accord- 
ing to  the  psalms  ;  next,  through  what  organs ;  and  lastly, 
how.  and  with  what  results  ? 

1.  Within  what  sphere?  The  mythic  view  was  that  God 
literally  dwelt  in  heaven  (licnce  the  title  E!  Elyon.  God  Most 
Hit^h),  and  its  influence  upon  [jopular  speech  can  be  traced 
throughout  the  I'saltcr  (see  e.g.  Pss.  ji.  4,  xi.  4,  xiv.  2,  xviiu  7, 
XX.  7,  xxix.  9,  cii.  20,  civ.  3,  cxxiii.  i,  cl.  1 ').  Still  wc  never 
find  the  psalmi.'its  condescending  to  popular  weakness  by 
descriptions  of  heaven,  such  as  we  find  in  Fnoch  xiv.  9-23  (a 
fine  passage,  however,  in  its  own  style,  which  of  course  is  not 
the  liturgical).  The  tendency  of  the  psalmists,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Zarathustra  in  his  hymns,  is  to  spiritualize  the 
conception  of  heaven,  just  as  wc  shall  see  that  tliey  arc  being 
led  to  spirituaHze  the  conception  of  the  temple.  In  the 
Maccabtean  age  a  psahnist  writes,  '  As  for  our  God,  he 
is  in  heaven;  all  that  he  pleaseth,  he  worketh  out;'  the 
second  statement  is  the  corollary  of  the  first  (Fs.  cxv.  3,  cf. 
cxxxv.  6.  2  Chron.  xx.  6).  The  word  '  heaven '  is  becoming 
a  symbol  for  the  reservoir  of  divine  powers,  or,  more  shortly^ 
the  beyond,  the  spiritual  world.  'Exalt  thyself  above  the 
heavens'  (the  physical  heavens),  says  a  somewhat  earlier 
psalmist  (Ivii.  6,  12} ;  that  is,  rectify  the  moral  balance  by  a 
fresh  display  of  almighty  righteousness.  In  fact,  being  the 
unexhausted  source  of  life,  and  the  incalculable  Disposer  of 
events,  Jehovah  must  be  in  some  sense  '  a  God  that  hideth 
himself  (Isa.  xiv.  15),  yet,  being  the  Creator'  and  Preser\'er 
of  the  world.  He  must  fill  it  with  His  presence  and  operation. 
'  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  Jehovah '  (Jcr.  xxiii,  24)  ? 

Within  what  sphere  doth  Jehovah  not  work  ?  is  therefore 
the  question  which  the  devout  reason  sanctions.  He  even 
'  bringeth  down  to  SheOl  and  bringcUi  up,'  according  to  a  psalm, 
not  included  in  the  Psalter  (i  Sam.  ii.  6;  cf.  DcuL  xxxii.  39, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  21).  How  then  can  any  part  of  the  '  land '  of  the 
living'  (Ps.  cxvi.  9)  be  excepted  from  His  direct  and  constant 
supervision  ?  He  is  wa/i/Jao-iXeupin  the  Greek  Sirach  (Ecclus. 
1.  15),  and  whatever  the  popular  belief  or  the  later  Rabbinic 

>  On  Jcltovoh  u  the  Ctmior,  see  p.  Jt9. 
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doctrine  may  have  been,  the  greater  jwalinists  untloubtetlly 
held  that  all  nations  ;verc  under  Jehovah's  hand.'  Still  there 
was  a  special  sense  in  which  Israel  was  the  sphere  of  His 
working.  Upon  this  people  His  'name  had  been  called'' — 
a  phrase  which  signifies  that  Jehovah  had  claimed  Israel  as 
His  property,  and  guaranteed  to  it  His  protection.  Freely 
and  unconditionally  ?  No.  The  post-Exile  Church  did  not 
believe  that  it  had  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  Jehovah '.s 
patronage.  The  figures  of  sonship  and  wifeship  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  express  Israel's  relation  to  its  Lord.  The 
church-nation  had  constantly  to  renew  its  connexion  with 
Jehovah  in  the  place  which  He  had  'chosen  to  place  his 
nanne  there*''  by  right  and  accept.ibic  acts  of  worship  (cf.  Ps. 
li.  21,  and  perhaps  iv.  6).  And  correspondingly  it  was  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  priest  to  lift  up  his  hands  over 
the  congregation,  and  lay  the  name  of  Jchovali  upon  it  (Num. 
wi.  22-27,  ^^-  Lc^-  *'<■  --•  23-  I^cut.  X.  8,  xxi.  5). 

This  solemn  rite  was  notof  a  magical  hut  of  a  sacramental 
nature.  A  more  or  less  conscious  sacramental  ism  followed 
necessarily  from  the  loss  of  that  temple  within  the  tcmplc^ — 
tliat  ^t^n^S  or  '  hou.sc  of  God'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlic 
phrase,  the  ark.  Need  I  justify  this  description  of  the  ark? 
Not  only  to  the  Philislines  (i  Sam.  iv.  7),  but  according  to 
Num.X-35  to  Moseshimscif  the  ark  wasclothed  with  divinity, 
because  inherent  in  it  was  the  wondrous  power  (llie  timnen) 
of  '  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel '  (l  Sam.  xvii.  45).  and 
hence  in  the  narrative  books  the  name  *  Jehovah  Sabaoth  ' 
can  be  accurately  paraphrased  'the  God  of  the  ark.'*     Jcrc- 

;miah  indeed  had  higher  intuitions.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
vorship  which  would  be  independent  not  only  of  the  ark  but 
of  any  '  house  of  God '  in  an  exclusive  sense  ;  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  would  become  Jehovah"!?  throne  (Jer.  iii.  16,  17). 
He  evidently  felt  that  the  name  of  God  could  not  be  shut  up 
either  in  a  word  or  in  a  building.  Even  to  use  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  forms  of  thought  in  a  sacramental  sense 
was  to  fall  short  of  the  ideal  nf  spiritual  religion.  If  he  still 
recognized  the  sanctity  of  Jeru.salcm,  it  was  because  this  city 

^■was  to  be,  according  to  the  old  prophecy  (Isa.  ii.  2.  3),  the 
:ntre  of  missionary  activity  and  religious  Instiuction.    But 

'  See  eg.  Pu.  sxli.  19,  xlvii.  9. 


the  evangelical  prophet  (as  Jeremiah  has  the  best  claim  to  be 
entitled)  was  far  in  advance  both  of  his  own  J  and  of  the  next 
generation.  The  idealism  of  which  he  was  the  first  exponent 
was  beyond  the  horizon  both  of  Ezekiel  and  of  Ezra,  who 
felt  that  the  new  Jewish  Church  had  educational  functions  to 
discharge,  and  conceived  that  a  ritual  system  centred  in  a 
material  sanctuary  could  not  in  their  time  be  dispensed  with. 

And  yet  how  different  in  all  respects  was  the  theory  of  the 
temple  realized  in  the  post-Exile  Church  from  that  against 
which  Jeremiah  preached !     Let  us  first  regard  this  theory 
from  the  outside.     In  the  earlier  period,  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  Jehovah's  house  in  a  primar)^,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem only  in  a  secondary  sense''     In   the  later  the  relative 
positions  were  reversed."     This  change  may  be  attributed  to 
the  deep  impression  produced  upon  the  most  religious  minds 
by  two  great  events — the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
and  the  Babylonian  Exile.     The  local  worships  made  a  stout 
resistance,  but  their  power  was  waning  long  before  Jehovali, 
as  it  was  thought,  deserted  His  land  ;  and  no  serious  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  revive  them  "  the  restored  exiles  being  pro- 
nounced   adherents  of  the  Deuteronomic    law.      Henceforth 
that  mystic  imion  with  God,  which  was  the  original  object  of 
sacrifices,  could  only  be  obtained  by  bodilyor  mental  presence 
in  the  one  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Some  of  the  psalmists,  no 
doubt,  reached  the  confines  of  a  higher  region  of  thought' 
We  mar\'el  at  their  attainments,  but  recognize  their  limita- 
tions.   They  could  not  know  '  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free.' 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  post-Exile  theory  of  the 
temple  from  the  in.sidc.  In  doing  sowc  shall  rely  entirely  on 
the  authority  of  the  paalmist-s.  These  temple-poets  retain  the 
old  mythic  langiiagc.  *  Make  melody  to  Jehovah  who  dwelleth 
in  Zion  '  (Ps.  ix.  l  2),  says  a  psalm  of  the  early  Persian  period, 
while  a  psalm  of  the  Greek  age  speaks  of  '  the  mount  which 
God  hath  desired  to  dwell  in'  {Ps.  Ixviii.  17).  Other  moun- 
tains may  be  grander.  The  Raslian  range  may  in  a  Semitic 
nature-religion  be  regarded  as  a  '  mountain  of  Elohim'  (Pa. 
Ixviii.  16).  But  to  the  God  who  is  spirit  (for  do  not  the 
psalmists  virtually  confess  this  truth  ?)  a  humbler  elevation 
'  See  Uaxtn  VIII.,  p.  jij. 


supplier  a  more  fitting  sanctuarj,'.  Therefore,  'when  mj'  soul 
droopeth  within  (lit.,  upon)  me,  rrom  the  land  of  mightj'  Her- 
mon.  I  think  upon  thee,  thou  little  mountain  ;'  such,  according 
to  Hitzig's  striking  explanation,  was  the  thought  of  a  captive 
psalmist  in  the  Greek  period '  (Ps.  xlii.  7).  He  drew  com- 
fort from  the  thought  that,  just  because  Jehovah's  mountain 
was  naturally  so  insignificant,  its  God  might  be  trusted  to  in- 
terpose in  supernatural  majcst>'.  In  Ps.  xlviii.  3,  if  the  text 
be  right,  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  use  of  mythic  phra- 
seology. In  commenting  upon  the  words  rendered  in  the 
Revised  Version — 

Beautiful  in  elevation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
Is  mount  ^ion,  (on)  ihe  sides  of  the  north, 
The  city  of  the  great  King, 

the    conservative   critic,  Hengstenhcrg,  makes   this   remark, 
'  The  only  legitimate  exposition  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  Isa.  xiv.  13,  14.'    You  remember  the  pas- 
sage.   The  King  of  Babylon  look.9  forward  to  as  proud  a  pre- 
eminence   after    death  as  he  has   enjoyed  in  life.      He  will 
become  like  the  most  High,  and  enthrone  himself  above  the 
stars  on  tlie  sacred  mountain,  on  whose  summit  the  divine 
beings  dwell."    The  psalmist  may  be  thinking  of  the  same 
myth,  and  says, '  We  have  a  better  Olympus  than  that  of  any 
of  the    nations ;    it    is    Mount    Zion,  the   dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah.'     Those  who  object  to  emending  the  text  cannot 
help  accepting  this  view.    But  even  if  we  take  another  course, 
it   is  certain  that  the  psalmists  regarded  Mount  Zion  as  a 
symbol  of  'heaven's  high  steep,'  the  invisible  'mountain  of 
Etohim  '  spoken  of  by  Ezckiel  (xxviii.  14}.^     It  is  once  (if  I 
understand  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5  aright)  actually  called  I'l'^ff,  a  word 
which  is  often  applied  to  God  Himself;''  the  expression  was 
probably  suggested  by  I  Kings  viii.  8,  where  wc  should  sup- 
ply P'^?  n;rj  l^«  from  2  Chron.  vii.  21.     We  can  understand 
therefore  that  sometimes  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  earthly 
or  the  heavenly  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  is  intended  (e.g. 
Pss.  vii.  8,  xlvii.  6,  Ixviii.  6,  19}.     Also  that  the  permanence 
of  the  earthly  should  seem  guaranteed  by  that  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  (Pss.  Ixviii.  17,  Ixxviii.  69^  cxxxii.   14,  cf.  xciii. 

■  See  Lecluie  III.,  p.  115. 
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2.  4.  S)-    The  second  temple  is  in  fact  in  a  certain  sense  that, 
which  the  ark  was  of  old  to  the  Israelites, 

They  thai  trust  in  Jehovah  arc  like  Mount  Zion, 
Which  cannot  be  shaken,  but  is  seated  for  ever. 
Jerusalem— mountains  are  round  about  her ; 
Jehovah  too  is  round  about  his  people 
From  henceforth  even  for  ever  (IN.  cxxv.  i,  2). 

I  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  we  must  remember  the  symboliz- 
ing, sacramental  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Israel's 
true  protector  is  Jehovah  Himself.  This  intuition,  which  be^ 
fore  the  Exile  was  confined  to  the  great  prophets  and  their 
disciples  (see  Isa.  xxviij.  16,  Jer.  xvii,  13 — much  misunder-] 
stood  passages  ■■).  is  now  the  common  property  of  the  Church, 
Her  teachers  may  speak  of  Zion,  as  they  also  speak  of  heaven, 
as  Jehovah's  dwelling-place,  but  what  they  more  or  less  con- 
sciously mean  by  both  words  is  the  store  of  those  hidden  \ 
spiritual  forces,  the  manifestation  of  which  constitutes  the  " 
'glory  of  JehovaK'  At  any  moment  the  Church  can  appeal 
to  the  God  '  who  dwelleth  in  Zion '  to  uncover  this  latent 
g!ory  (Pss.  iv.  7,  Ixxx.  4).  The  answer  may  be  delayed,  but 
the  pain  of  suspense  is  balanced  by  the  pleasure  of  trust. 
Even  in  the  darkness  faithful  Israel  can  say — 

Out  soul  waiteth  for  Jehovah  : 
He  is  mir  he!p  and  our  shield. 
For  our  heart  shall  rejoice  in  him, 
I    Because  we  have  trusted  in  his  holy  name. 

<Ps.  xiaiii.  JO,  ai.) 

And    looking   back  at  a  time  of  peace  upon  the  national 
history,  a  psalmist  can  exclaim, 

There  is  a  river,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God, 
The  holy  plage  of  the  dwelling  of  the  most  High. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she  cannot  be  moved  ; 
God  doth  help  her,  and  that  right  early  (Ps.  xU-i.  5,  6). 

Thus  Jehovah — the  true  Jehovah — was  sacramentally  pre- 
sent in  the  temple  to  all  faithful  worshippers,'  and  the  sense 
nf  sccurit)'  which  this  presence  gave  was  the  characteristic 
blessing  of  Zion, 

'  Supplement  the  above  by  the  slattmcnU  in  Led.  Till,  on  th*  Cti«t{>MtiBL 
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For  tha-e  Jehovah  appointed  the  blessing, 
Ev«n  life  for  everTnore  (Ps,  cxxxiii.  3), 

■which  has  to  be  explained  by  Ps.  cii.  29 — 

The  children  of  thy  servants  shnll  .ibid*;, 

And  their  seed  shall  be  establixhed  befoie  thee. 

Can  we  wonder  that  so  precious  a  possession  as  the  temple 
excited  such  enthusiasm  in  the  Jeivish  community,  both  at 
home  and  abroad?  Upon  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  I 
5hall  have  to  comment  later ;  suffice  it  now  to  refer  to 
Ps,  xlviii.,  a  pilgrim  song,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  and  parallel 
therefore  to  Ps.  cxxii. 

Walk  nhout  Zion  and  encompass  her, 

Number  her  towers  ; 

Mark  ye  well  her  rampart, 

Not«  thoughtftilly  her  fortresses  ; 

That  j'f  may  tell  ihc  generation  fullowing. 

Thai  this  <iod  is  our  Cud  for  ever  and  alvray  j 

It  is  he  thai  will  guide  us  evermore. 

(Ps,  xlviii.  13-15,  De  Witt.) 

But  is  it  only  within  the  sphere  of  the  nation,  who.se 
spiritual  centre  is  the  temple,  that  Jehovah  works?  Is  there 
not  a  divine  plan  for  the  individual's  as  well  as  for  the  nation's 
life?  Cannot  each  and  every  Israelite  |»our  out  his  own 
private  griefs  and  joys  before  Him  who  'fashinneth  hearts' 
(xxxiii.  1 5)  ?  And  does  not  Jehovah  reward  such  confidcjice, 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  punish  the  want  of  it  ?  Certainly 
if  the  individual  had  been  left  to  himself  so  far  as  sensible 
proofs  of  Jchovah'ii  interest  in  him  pers^onally  were  concerned, 
he  would  have  sought  in  magic  the  satisfaction  of  hi.s  irrepres- 
sible cravings.  Hut  such  was  not  the  case,  as  even  the  Psal- 
Lter  sufficiently  shows,  It  is  not  the  Church  but  an  individual 
who  tells  us  in  the  139th  psalm  that  sleeping  or  waking  he 
is  ever  busy  with  the  thought  of  God  {v.  18),  and  an  indi- 
vidual who  in  the  73rd  so  trustfully  alludes  to  the  plan  by 
which  his  God  leads  him  {v.  24).  Nor  can  the  lovely  23rd 
psalm  have  merely  a  national  reference,  as  some  theorists  have 
persuaded  themselves,*  unless  indeed  the  allegory  in  John  x. 
can  have  a  similarly  restricted  meaning.  Which  of  us,  even 
if  we  be  critics,  can  believe  that  the  writers  of  these  psalms  do 
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not  pray  in  their  own  behalf?  Vet  we  must  with  all  empha- 
sis affirm  that  the  individual  never  felt  himself  standing 
alone — instinctively  he  connected  his  personal  joys  and  griefs 
with  those  of  the  Church-nation.  A  sign  of  this  {necessary 
to  those  who  had  not  attained  to  the  exalted  idealism  of 
Jeremiah ')  was  the  custom  of  turning  in  the  act  of  prayer  to 
the  holy  mount,  which  was  as  it  were  the  starting-point  of 
the  desired  answer  to  his  supplication  (see  Pss.  iii.  5,  v.  8,  xxviit. 
2,  cxxxviii.  2,  and  cf.  i  Kings  viii.  29,  30,  Dan.  vi.  n).  And 
hence  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  God-fearing  man  runs 
thus,  the  most  unselfish  boon  being  placed  first, 

Jehovah  bless  ihee  out  of  ZionI 

Behold  lliou  the  pmsperily  of  Jenisalem 

All  the  Aiiys  of  thy  life  ; 

Yea,  behold  thou  thy  children'^  children. 

Peace  lie  upon  Israel.     {Ps.  exxviii.  5,  6,  De  Witt.) 

2.  We  have  next  to  inquire  by  what  agency  Jehovah  works, 
according  to  the  psalmists.  A  great  change  has  i>assed  in 
their  time  upon  Israelttish  Theism,  which  expresses  itself  with 
singular  clearness  in  certain  forms  of  language.  Notice  for  in- 
stance the  fondness  of  Palestinian  Jewish  writers  for  the  divine 
title  El  Elyon"Corits  Aramaic  equivalent,  see  Dan.  iii.  26,  &c.), 
and  in  connexion  with  this  a  strange  reluctance  in  some 
quarters  to  employ  the  venerable  name  Jehovah,  The  God 
who,  as  antiquit)'  deiighted  to  believe,  had  once  appeared  to 
men  in  bodily  form,  now  seemed  to  have  retired  to  an  infinite 
distance  from  created  things."  This  was  the  first  result  of 
prophetic  thought  upon  the  recent  national  judgments. 

How  shall  I  behold  ihe  face 
Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 
And  rapture  so  oft  beheld? 

Nowhere  i.s  this  intensified  supernatural i.sm  (the  beginnings  of  j 
wl^ich  can  be  traced  in  Isaiah)  more  .strikingly  exhibited  than 
in  Ezckiel — one  of  the  greatest  of  those  reformers  who  have 
recognized  the  importance  to  popular  religion  of  the  transccn-] 
dental    element  in  the    conception  of    God,  or,  in  Hcbr 
phrase,  of  God's  '  holiness  '  and  '  glory."  "     There  were  lh< 
however  in  the  post-lixilc  period  who  misused  this  supef 
natural  Theism.     Some  of  them  extracted  from  it  an  ai^-' 
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ment  for  immorality  (like  the  'ff>ol'  who  said  in  his  heart, 
'  There  is  no  God.''  i.e.,  none  but  an  inactive  Deity),  otliers 
(like  the  author  of  Ecclcsiastcs)  for  a  low-toned  estimate  of 
human  life.  Others  again  may  have  recoiled  from  it  into  a 
critical  agnosticism  (Prov.  xxx.  1-4),  and  others,  though 
they  did  not  'restrain  devotion '  (Job  xv.  4),  yet  could  fall 
into  the  complaint  that  God  had  'hidden  his  face'  (Pss. 
xliv.  25,  Ixxxviii.  1 5).  No  doubt  there  were  also  wise  men  in 
Israel  who  sought  to  correct  these  evils  and  (if  I  may  employ 
modL-rn  terms)  to  solve  the  problem  of  reconciling  God's 
transcendence  with  His  immanence.  Iizekicl  was  the  first  of 
these,  but  Ezekiel  was  not  the  man  to  devise  sufficiently  sym- 
pathetic modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

Did  the  psalmist*  succeed  better  ?  A  practical,  imagina- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  is  of  course  all  that  we  can 
expect  from  them ;  loytc  and  metaphysics  were  not  the 
natural  domain  of  the  Jewish  intellccL  They  appear  to  have 
conceived  of  God  in  a  way  at  once  profound  and  popular  as 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  ideas  and  ideals,  of  plans  for  the 
race,  for  the  nation,  and  even  for  individuals,  and  of  forces 
both  natural  and  spiritual,  some  of  which  they  personalized, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  on  the  basis  of  primitive  beliefs,  and  some 
they  did  not.  God's  words,  for  instance,  they  imagined  as 
standing  near  Him,  ready  to  express  and  carr>-  out  His 
thoughts  or  ideas  (sec  Pss.  xxxJii.  6,  cvii,  20,  exivii.  15,  18, 
and  cf  1.1a.  Iv.  II,  Wtsd.  xviii.  15)."  Or  wo  may  quite  correctly 
say  tliat  His  words  are  at  once  His  spoken  and  His  as  yet 
unspoken  thoughts  ;  a  i?7  may  be  that  which  God  says  in 
{more  strictly,  to)  His  heart  or  mind.'  To  think  or  plan  is 
with  God  to  create,  but  His  thoughts  need  out^vard  expres- 
k^ior.  His  'word'  is  said  to  come  to  a  prophet  (Jen  ii.  i), 
and  to  alight  upon  a  nation  (Isa.  ix.  8).'  This  divine,  super- 
natural word  may  also  be  translated  into  human  speech,  and 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, an  '  uncovering  of  the  eyes,'  or,  as  wc  may  also  say,  an 
'  opening '  of  the  divine  words  themselves,  is  indispensable  for 
him  who  would  comprehend  them  (Ps.  cxix.  18,  130),  This 
idea  of  the  '  word '  of  God  gave  a  light   and  comfort  to 

'  Pu.  xiv.  I  :  cf.  s.  4<  lit  I3i  luiii.  tl.  Job  xxiL  13,  14. 
■  Geo.  vtU.  31  (cf.  xKiT.  4S,  xxvii.  41). 
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believers  which  no  merely  supernatural  God   could  convey," 
*  Of  God  do  I  boast,  even  of  his  word,' 'says  Israel    in  the 
midst  of  sore  trouble  (Ps.  !vi.  5,  i  r).  for  of  the  prcscrvationJ 
of  Israel  not  less  than  of  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world,  it  is  true  to  say  '  He  spake,   and   it  was  done'  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  9,  cf.  10  and  11). 

The  conception  of  Jehovah's  word  is  closely  connected 
(as  is  plain  from  Gen.  i.  2,  3)  with  that  of  His  spirit, — a  con- 
nexion which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament." 
It  was  no  blind  force  inherent  in  nature  which  produced  tliis 
beautiful  world,  but  a  divine  Thinker.  The  spirit  represents 
the  universal  life-giving  principle  which  is  communicated  by 
a  '  word.' or,  as  I's.  xxxiii.  6  says,  '  by  the  breath  of  God's 
mouth.'  A  mythic  origin  is  here  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 
It  was  this  that  invested  the  term  with  the  popularity  which 
commended  it  to  religious  writers,  though  less  to  the  psalmists 
than  to  others.  '  Spirit  of  Jehovah,'  or  a  similar  phrase,  occurs 
four  times  in  the  Psalter,  viz.,  In  li.  13,  civ.  30,  cx.x.xix.  7, 
cxliii.  10.  Of  these  passages,  the  first  represents  the  Spirit 
as  the  energizing  principle  of  '  holiness '  (i.e.  in  this  context, 
of  devotion  to  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  Jehovah)^'*; 
the  second,  of  creation  or  re-creation  ;  the  third,  of  the  divine 
action  in  itstoLilIty;  and  the  fourth,  of  providential  guidance' 
The  third  \?i  doctrinally  the  most  interesting,  because  it  sug-j 
g:ests  more  distinctly  than  the  rest  the  personality  of  the] 
Divine  Spirit.''" 

Twice  only  do  we  find  a  certain  half-independence  ascribed] 
to  the  divine  creative  wisdom  or  understanding  (civ.  24, 
cxxxvi.  s),''*",  and  we  may  ascribe  this  to  the  influence  of 
Prov.  viii.  2Z-31,  at  least  if  we  accept  the  prc-Exilc  date  of 
this  noblest  of  cosmogonies**  (cf.  note  "",  p.  217).  Thrice,  too, 
is  a  quasi -pcn-ionaj  existence  given  to  God's  '  truth  '  or  '  truth- 
fulness' (xliii.  3,  Ivii.  4,  IxL  8),  twice  to  His  '  lovingkindness' 
(Ivii.  4,  Ixi.  8).  and  once  to  His  ■  1  tght '  (xliii.  3)  as  the  agencies 
or  agents  of  deliverance.  All  these  expressions  are  suggested 
by  the  unconscious  idealistic  philosophy  of  early  ages,  and 
find  their  parallels  both  in  Zoroastrian  and  in  Talmudic 
theology.'^  Nor  arc  these  the  only  itim  (if  I  may  apply  the 
term)  which  encircle  the  Creator's  throne.  There  arc  cosmict 
as  well  as  ethical  Swa^eu  through  which  the  God  of  natui 
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works.  The  '  hosts  *  and  '  ministers '  (Sept.  Swi'm^si  j,  X^novp^oi) 
in  Ps.  ciii.  2  i  include,  not  only  personal  or  partly  personalized, 
but  even  altogether  impersonal  agents,  such  as  the  stnrm- 
wind  (mythicized  sometimesas  the  chcrubX'B  and  the  lightning- 
flame  (civ.  4),  and  the  sun,  the  mcx)n,  and  the  stars,  which  are 
still  regarded  as  not  wholly  inanimate  (see  on  Ps.  xxiv.  6). 
And  hence  the  phra5c  ' Jehovah  Sabioth,'  i.e. 'Jehovah  the 
God  of  hosts,"  means  in  the  psalms  (except  perhaps  in  Ps. 
xxiv.)  not  merely  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  but  more 
especially  (somewhat  as  the  similar  Babylonian  title  '}  the  God 
of  the  manifold  spiritual  and  physical  powers  which  He  can 
employ  for  His  people.*  '  Angels '  is  a  term  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  of  these  '  hosts  '  of  God  ;  twice  (xxxiv.  8, 
xx'xv.  5)  we  even  find  'the  angel  of  Jehovah.'  who  maybe 
either  a  direct  embodiment  of  Jchovali  Himself,  as  in  the  early 
narratives,  or  the  particular  angel  vi^ho  has  been  selected  from 
the  myriad  members  of  his  class  either,  as  in  xxxv.  5,  to 
punish,  or,  as  in  xxxiv.  8,  to  protect.  In  xci.  1 1  '  angels '  in 
general  are  spoken  of  a.s  defending  the  believer ;  the  sense, 
however,  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  former  passages.  No 
recognition  is  given  either  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  evil 
principle  (though  Sin,  or  Aposta.sy,  is  once  personified  as  a 
quasi-divine  power  in  xxxvi.  2,  comp.  Zech.  v.  8'),  or  to  the 
names  of  evil  angels,  or  to  the  attaching  of  a  special  angel 
or  angels  to  an  individual.''''  And  delightful  as  the  psalm- 
ists' references  to  angels  are,  they  are  comparatively  so 
few  in  number  as  to  suggest "  that  a  doctrine  of  angels 
lay  as  yet  outside  the  programme  of  the  leaders  of  Jewish 
thought.i' 

What,  then,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  psalmists' 
object  in  their  occasional  mention  of  angels  ?  The  same 
as  that  of  the  great  narrators  who  adopt  certain  popular 
myths  and  legends,  not  with  a  hifitorical  object  (for  what  we 
call  history  was  not  yet  born),  but  to  fill  them  with  a  new  and 
purer  spirit    The  psalmists'  object  was,  not  merely  to  regu- 

■  Sec  Schradci,  CtuKiform  tmcri^tioHS ,  li.    toj ;  Sit}xe,  i/iblnrt  Ltdtira, 
1>.  317- 

*  So  even  in  P*.  lix.  6  :  cf.  Ita.  xxix.  6. 

■  Cr.  Enocb  illi.  1-3  (wheie  Witflom  and  Uniifhleurunua  >ic  opposed,  as  in 
Prorcrbs  Wisdom  and  F<^ly). 
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tatc,  but  50  far  as  possible  to  render  subservient  to  cxlificattom 
a  dangerous  popular  tendency  which  had  been  strengthened-] 
by  Babylonian  and  Persian  influcntcs.      Much  reference  tol 
the  spirit-world  would  have  been  worse  than  useless.    The 
people    understood     well     enoujjh    who    the    angels    wcre,i 
and  what  they  did,  though  probably  they  preferred  to  call] 
them  by  other  names.     Some  of  these  the  psalmists  them-| 
selves  have  now  and  then  employed  for  the  sake  of  variety./ 
Thus  wc  sec  from  Ixxxix.  6,  S.'  that  the  angels  were  alsoi 
called   the  '  holy,'  i.c.   the  superhuman,  supersensible  ones, 
while  ill  ciii.  20^  they  arc  mentioned  as  the  'heroes.'  and  in 
Ixxviii.  aj^"*  as  the  'mighty.'     Who  can  help  admiring  the 
beautiful  tact  with  which  the  two  latter  titles  are  introduced  ? 
'To   the   nation    whose    romantic    historj-  it    enriched,'    the 
phrase, '  the  bread  of  the  mighty,'  became,  as  Dr.  Martineau 
observes,  '  the  favourite  emblem    of  the    providing  care    of 
God.'  *    And  if  the  angels,  with  whose  worship  the  Church 
associates  her  own,  arc  '  heroic  in  strength,'  it  is  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  psalmist,  that  they  may  '  perform  His  word  '^^^mm 
word  of  Him  who  has  said, '  Upon  all  their  host  do    I  lay 
commands'    (Isa.  xlv.    12).      Thus  their  glory  lies  in  their 
emptiness  of  self-hood.     To  all  who  would  exalt  the  angels 
above  measure,  the  psalmists,  like  the  first  great  Christian 
commentator  on    their    words,   would   reprovingly   exclaim,    1 
'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  ser\*ice  ?  *■ 
(Heb.  i.  14R-V.)  ' 

There  were  also  other  names  of  angels  of  more  doubtful 
sound,  because  associated  with  myths  uncongenial  to  thsfl 
higher  religion.  1  refer  to  the  phrases  'the  gods'  [film*  or 
elehhn^),  'the  sons  of  the  gods'  (*'«<■  i~!im^  b'ne  eliJtim,  or 
b'ni  ha-elofifni'),  and  the  sons  of  the  most  High  *  {b'ac  *eiyoH), 
which  describe  certain  *  principalities  and  powers  '  of  which  a 
secondary  divinity  is  predicated,  and  which  together  form  the 
'  council '  of  /ehovah."  I  have  said  so  much  elsewhere  on 
these  mythic  phrases""  that  I  must  be  brief  now.  Suffice  it . 
tn  say  that,  in  spite  of  their  avoidance  of  the  divine  name] 


'  a.  Job  V.  I,  XV.  15,  'iMh.  tiv.  5-  '  Cf.  Joel  ir.  it,  am)  tc?  Tat|[u(ii 

'  ifetrt  ff  jykoHght,  i.  I^f.  •  !■«.  IviiL  3. 

*  Ps.  IxKiii  1,6.  ■  !'>».  xtM.  I.  UxKU.  7. 

'  Gen.  ri.  2,  4,  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxKriii.  7.  •IV  Ixxiii.  6. 
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'  Father,'  the  psalmists  have  not  refused  to  employ  these,  as 
ue  cannot  help  thinking,  strange  titles.  But  to  what  noble 
purpose  have  they  turned  them  1  Nothing,  for  instance,  will 
more  heighten  our  respect  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  a 
careful  study  of  Psalms  xxix.,  lviii.,and  Ixxxii.  in  connexion 
with  the  Prologue  nf  Job,  and,  to  take  a  still  wider  range,  with 
those  narratives  of  Genesis  which  have  sometimes  been  so 
unwisely  ridiculed.  We  at  least  can  .sec  that,  though  they 
scorned  not  to  pick  the  wayside  flowers  of  mythic  imagery, 
the  Old  Testament  writers  have  most  deftly  interwoven  them 
with  blooms  of  another  dime,  that  they  have  in  short  pressed 
popular  ima>;ination  into  tiic  service  of  religion. 

Uut  is  this  in  accordance  with  modem  analogies  ?  Do  we 
not  find  in  our  foreign  mission  fields — in  Japan,  for  instance 
— that  translators  of  the  Bible  are  obliged  to  adopt  terms  of 
pronounced  mythic  origin  to  express  Christian  conceptions  ? 
And  yet  the  well-instructed  Christian  convert  has  no  thought, 
as  he  reads  his  Bible,  of  the  old  mythic  aRinities  of  the  terms. 
May  not  the  mythic  terms  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
had  their  meaning  as  absolutely  transformed  a.-,  those  in  the 
Japanese  Bible  .'  No  ;  the  ca.se.s  of  ancient  Judali  and 
modern  Japan  arc  dificrcnt.  Christianity  has  interrupted  the 
natural  development  of  Japanese  reiiciion.  The  prophets  of 
Israel,  however,  historically  regarded,  aimed  not  at  interrupt- 
ing but  at  guiding  and  spiritualizing  the  inherited  religion  of 
I  their  people.     It  i.s  not  possible  to  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 

U  ment  critically  upon  the  same  theory  a*,  the  Japanese  Bible, 

^1  nor  can  Biblical  exegesis  leave  out  of  account  the  original 
^B  meaning  of  mythic  phrases. 

^m  Pardon  me   for  insisting   upon  so   obvioas  a    truth.     It 

^1  appears  to  me  that  exegesis  is  in  danger  of  being  led  astray 

^1  by  a    misplaced    modern    repugnance   to    mythology.      For 

H  instance,  the  view  that  both  in  I's.  Ixxxii.  and  in  Heb.  ii.  5 
^1  pri nee-angels  are  referred  to,  is  sometimes  rejected  because  it 

^1  is  opposed  to  conventional  modes  of  thoughL""     \  venture  to 

^1  regret  this,  and  sympathize  with  one  of  the  Oxford  missionaries 

H  in  Calcutta,  who  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  that '  the  Angel 
^1  of  India  and  his  host  arc  more  than  they  that  are  with  them.' 
^1  Why  should  I  fear  to  recognize  mythic  forms  of  speech  in  the 
^^         New  Testament  ?     There,  or  anywhere  else,  if  of  the  nohlcs 
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kind,  they  delight,  they  edify 


The 


after  God 


yearn  ing 
which  they  imply  touches  me  somewhat  as  the  author  of /?^/xi'-;i? 
^rf(//rt  was  touched  by  the  music  of  the  streets.  Nor  can  I  see 
that  anything  is  gained  by  rejecting  them.  You  may  call  them 
myths,  and  declare,  with  Max  Piccolomini  in  Coleridge's 
version  of  Wallntsuin,  that  'they  live  no  longer  in  the  faith 
of  reason.'  But  myths  are  not  necessarily  fables,  and  are 
wholly  exempt  from  the  criticism  of  the  lower  reason.  Some 
myths  at  least  were  regarded  in  the  early  Church  as  symbols 
of  truths  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed.  And  can 
it  be  shown  that  the  capacity  of  man  for  apprehending  super- 
sensible facts  has  been  materially  widened  ?  Cannot  poetry 
still  enter  where  dogmatic  theology  stands  without  ? 

Permit  me,  then,  to  hope  that  some  whose  lot  it  is  to 
speak  of  the  Old  Testament  will  join  me  in  the  path  which 
Herder  lon^  since  indicated.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  .some 
of  those  misconceptions  be  removed  which  keep  doubters 
from  us.  Thus  and  thus  only  will  Christian  students  win  the 
key  to  many  of  their  own  dearest  symbols,  and  be  enabled  to 
draw  honey  from  the  neglected  mytlxs  of  Hebrew  antiquity. 
Truly  said  Max  Piccolomini,  expressing  Schiller's  own  pro- 
test against  the  vulgar  rationalism, 

....  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  wc  live  to  Icam. 

A  localized  Olympus  is  useless  to  us,  but  the  Christian  hear 
has  still  its  '  mount  of  God; '""and  since  the  Church  is 
'r^yn/ priesthood,' each  member  thereof  may  in  a  true  sense 
adopt  the  language  even  of  the  King  of  liabylon.'  Our 
angelic  visitants  have  indeed  no  material  mountain  to 
descend,  and  when  we  dream,  it  is  of  no  ladder  like  Jacob's ; 
and  yet,  whenever  the  Christian  poet  speaks  of  heaven  and  of 
angels,  he  uses  the  imaginative  material  inherited  from  the 
days  when  the  world  was  young.  Hew  else,  truly,  can  he 
express  his  sense  that  n-iturc  is  not  a  lifeless  machine,  but 
'  full,'  as  some  one  has  said, '  of  eyes  which  are  always  gazing 
into  curs'?  Those 'eyes'  must  be  friendly  human  eyes  ;  do] 
we  not  all  prefer  the  conception  of  thcange!  in  the  patriarchal] 

>  Iw.  xlv.  13,  14. 
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stones  to  that  of  the  chenib  ?  And  yet  the  latter,  on  which 
Jehovah  was  thought  to  ride  from  heaven  to  earth  (Ezek.  i., 
X.),  is  too  striking  a  symbol  to  be  cast  aside.  The  God  of  the 
Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Church  is  "  high  above  all 
nations'  (Ps.  cxiii,  4),  but  the  Spirit-tauyht  utterances  of 
believing  hearts  can  at  any  moment  bring  Him  nigh.  For, 
as  the  elder  Church  sings,  'Thou,  the  Holy  One,  on  whom 
our  fathers  trusted,  art  enthroned  (not  upon  the  cherubim  of 
fancy,  but)  upon  the  praises  of  Israel  (Ps.  xxii.  4).' 


Note  ",  p.  31a. 

Weber,  Atts^n.  TJurfL,  p.  150  (view  of  name  Jehovah)  ;  Cremer, 
SihL  T&tol.  Zex.,  p.  662  (on  '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  ■  of  Cod ') ; 
cf.  Eder&heim,  Prophet  and  History^  pp.  350,  351.  In  comparing 
Israel's  religion  with  those  of  other  nations,  we  must  therefore  not 
look  too  exclusively  at  ils  laiest  phases,  as  is  dvne  by  Astnus  (/JA 
ittdogerman.  Religion,  ii,  330,  S;c.). 


Note*,  p.  313. 

The  passage  has,  however,  a  wider  mcaniiig.  Conip.  also  Matt. 
xi,  37,  where  a  very  ancieni  reading  (Origcn)  is  :  'No  one  knew 
(fyvw)  the  Father  save  the  Son,'  illustrating  this  by  John  i.  18. 

Note  %  p.  313. 

^ft  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  in.  Malt,  xi.  25,  with  which  ef.  Eph. 

^B  iii.  15.     ilen  Sira  makes  a  iinc  individualizing  use  of  the  term  in 

^V  Ecclus.  xxiii.  1-4  ;  li.  10  (see  Edershoim)  is  not  in  point,  the  Church 

^1  being  here  the  speaker.     Philo  often  uses  it  of  God  in  His  relation 

^1  both  to  the   world  and  mankind.     In  a  noble  description  of  the 

^1  Divine   Kingship  {Optra,  ALangey,  ii.  634,  635),  he  remarks  that 

^B  God  is  no  tyrant  hut  a  king  who  uses  a  gentle  and  legal  sovereignly, 

^H  Paai}iSL  &i  oiK  itrri  irpotrpiifri'i  otKiioTtpa  llcirpnt,     In   its  reference  to 

^M  the  nation,  it  is  common  in  the  Jewish   liturgies  (see  the  fifth  and 

^1  sixth  of  the   Eighteen   Benedictions  and    the  prayer   called  Ahiftu 

^^  A/aikfniiy  'our  Father,  our  Kin^').  The  learned  nonjuror  Hickes 
^^^HftdraiTs  this,  but  adds  that  the  old  Jews,  being  under  a  servile 
^^^^dispensation,  never  presumed  to  address  themselves  unto  God  bjr 

^F  '  Cf.  J&f/wj«r«r,  Jan.  lSSfi,ii.S9;  TAt  ffaHvanHg  tf  Crili(um,-p-\f.  toii^kva. 
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that  familiar  appellation  before  the  rimes  of  Christianiiy,  'when 
they  saw  ihal  the  Ctimlians,  who  reptoached  theiit  as  bondmen 
lo  the  Law,  came  with  such  freedom  to  the  throne  of  grace'  {^Thf 
Spirit  of  Enthusiasm  Exoreisrd,  1709,  p.  35). 


NOTB  ^  p.  3 1  J. 

Compare  Ritschl's  almost  too  bold  expression  of  this  truth  in 
Die  christlifhe  I^krt  vet  der  Ktthlfiriigung,  ii.  ij-ty  (ed.  1874). 
Id  the  next  sentence  but  one,  the  reference  is  to  Kwald's  last  great 
work  on  Biblical  Theology  (Die  Lehre  dtr  Bibit  von  Gett,  &c.). 

Note  %  pi  314. 

Note  also  the  characteristic  phrase  '  the  God  of  heaven '  (Ps. 
cxxxvi.  36),  nnd  compare  the  use  of  0'I?t?  as  a  kind  of  ideograph  for 
God  (cf  p.  398,  and  see  landau,  Dif  d(m  Kaume  tntnommtnt 
SynoHyma  /Hr  Gatl  in  der  ittuhthr.  LiieratMr,  1S88). 

Note',  p.  314. 

If  we  should  not,  in  Ps.  cxvi.  9,  rather  read  '  paths'  with  Dr. 
Weir  (sec  crit.  note  in  my  commentary). 

NoTEK,  p.  315. 

See  Dcul.  xxviii.  10,  Isi.  IxiiL  19,  Jer.  xiv.  9,  viL  10,  it,  xv.  16, 
Am,  ix.  13,  I  Kings  viii.  43,  and  cf.  Iso.  Iv.  i,  2  Sam.  xJi.  38.  See 
also  Kauiitsch,  Zeitschr.f.  die  altiest.  Wiss.,  1886,  pp.  18,  19. 


NOTB  \  p.  315. 

Sec  Deut.  xit.  5,  and  cf.  Isa.  xviii-  7,  1  Kings  viii.  17,  Tobit  sdir. 
1 1.  Originally  '  the  name '  in  '  the  place  of  the  name '  and  similar 
phrnsen  mu5i  have  meant  the  ark  (cf.  the  language  used  of  the  temple 
at  Shiloh,  Jer.  vii.  12.  and  sec  next  note).  But  in  ihe  higher  religion 
it  meant  as  certainly  '  the  Ttod  who  answers  prayer,' '  tiie  God  of 
revelation '  (ef.  Isa.  Ivl  7,  '  my  bouse  sha.ll  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer"). 

Note  ',  p.  315. 

Comp.  the  Phoenician  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  lines  16,  17, 
where  it  is  the  '  vcrj-  lofty  name  '  of  Astarle  or  Exsmun  which  dwells 
in  the  god's  temple.     Spencer  {De  I^bus  Heiraorum,  ii.  89s,  &c.) 
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fully  grasps  the  orij^inal  meaning  of  the  ark,  quoting  the  Targiim  on 
Jei.  iii.  16  (which  adds  to  the  prophet's  words,  '  neither  with  it  shall 
they  go  to  battle '),  and  Pnidenlius'  descriplion  of  the  .irk  as  '  Deum 
circiimvagum.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  with  KlostcTmann  in 
3  Sara.  vi.  2,  '  the  ark  of  God,  the  name  of  which  wtts  called  Yahveh 
^ebdoth.' 

NoTK ),  p.  }l6. 

Sec  Jcr.  viL  4.  But  all  Jeremiah's  contemporaries  were  not 
formalists.  1  Kings  viii.  27-30  is  clearly  a  compromise  between 
the  exalted  idealism  of  Jeremiah  and  the  sweet  old  rcli^on  of  holy 
places  ;  and  similar  conceptions  are  implied  in  l^ss.  v.  8,  xxviii.  3 
(cf.  my  Study  in  Expositor,  ]zLn.  [S90).  The  Prayer  of  Solomon 
was  probably  written  (a.s  Kuenen  has  shown)  not  long  before  the 
first  captivity.  Jiow  M.  Vemea  can  ihink  that  the  view  of  the 
temple  which  it  expresses  points  rather  to  the  Greek  period  {Lfs 
rhultats  de  Ctx^ghe  bihlique,  p.  210),  is  difBcult  to  undersiiiml. 

Note  ••,  p.  316. 

'The  trumpet  to  thy  mouth  I'  says  Jehovah  to  Hb  prophet 
Hoseu  ;  'as  an  eagle  he  conicth  against  the  house  of  Jehovah,  be- 
cause thoy  have  transgressed  my  covenant,  and  trespassed  against  my 
kw'  (Hos.  viii.  I  ;  the  opening  words  of  the  passage  seem  in- 
complete).    The  'house'  is  the  Und  of  N.  larael,  as  in  Hos.  ix.  15. 


Note  ",  p;  316. 

The  superiority  of  Jerusalem  to  the  other  'dwellings  of  J.1C0I1 '  is 
recognized  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2.  A  poxt-Exile  prophet,  noticing  the  un- 
worthy pride  whieh  this  siipgriorily  nourished  at  Jenisalem,  foretells 
the  time  when  such  self-exaltation  shall  cease,  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
being  equally  holy  {Zcch.  xii.  7,  xiv.  ji).  See  further  WclLhauscn, 
Prolfgomena,  p.  aa,  note. 

NoTK  ",  p.  316. 

This  statement  is  correct,  whatever  he  the  date  of  Isa.  Ixv.,  Ixvi. 
(see  pp.  153,  159). 

Note  ",  p.  317. 

]n  my  note  on  Isa.  xiv.  13  I  have  remarked  that,  tempting  as  it  19 
to  identify  the  '  mountain  of  (the  divine)  assembly  *  with  the  mythic 
Babylonian  '  mountain  of  the  lands,'  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the 
Assyriologists  itt  this  point,  since  the  Jews  thetnselvea  iKlievcd  in  a. 
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'holy  mountain  of  Eloliim,'on  the  istopeaof  whicJi  lay  the  'garden '{or 
park)  of  Eden  (Ezck.  xxviii.  13,  14).  It  now  appears  somewhat 
doublful  whether  the  '  mouiitnin  of  the  lands '  was  localized  SQywbcre 
upon  eaith.  Jensen  {Die  Kasmolo^^t  dcr  BabylonUr,  pp.  103-309) 
thinks  that  thiC  name  belonged  lo  the  earth  itself,  which  was  legajded 
as  a  mountain.  He  thinks  further  {p.  23)  that  the  prophet's  iffio  Ti\ 
if  it  corresponds  to  a  Babylonian  belief,  may  mean  the  heaven,  re- 
garded as  a  mountain,  for  which  view  he  finds  points  of  contact  in 
the  cuneiform  text^.  lie  docs  not  however  deny  that  the  Iranian 
mountain  Har^-bere/aiti,  on  which  Che  divinities  Mithra  and 
Rashnii  dwelt,  and  Mem,  the  Indian  mountain  of  the  gods,  were 
]ocaliit«d  on  the  earth. 

Note  v,  p.  31J. 

We  find  the  same  symbolical  view  of  a  temple  at  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  At  the  former  place  the  great  tempk  was  called  'tW 
pabcc  i^ka!)  of  heaven  and  earth  ; '  at  the  latter,  '  ihc  bouae  of  the 
great  mountain  of  t!ie  l;irids.'  '  So  far  as  I  know,'  says  Tiele,  '  the 
name  ikal  is  only  given  to  such  metropolitan  t<:mples.' 

Note  1,  p.  317. 

The  ordinary  rendering  of  Ps.  Ixjtxvii.  5  according  to  vrliich 
lBn  =  li"?ii,  is  usually  supported  by  a  reference  to  i  Sam.  xx.  99,  where 
however  the  Sept.  appears  to  have  read  otherwiM;,  and  some  correc* 
tioti  is  indispensable  (see  Klostemiann  und  Wetlliauscn).  In  Ps.  l.c 
I  take  |\'S[^  adverbially,  with  Geiger  (^Ursrhri/t,  p.  34)^ 

Note  ',  p.  318. 

In  the  former,  the  *  stone  '  referred  to  is  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion 
(cf.  Isa.  iv.  s),  including  esperially  the  temple,  but  the  object  of  Israd's 
faith  is  not  the  rock,  but  He  who  founds  it,  viz.,  Jeho%'ah.  In  the 
latter,  Jereniiah  addresses  God  as  'Thou  throne  of  gloty  .  ,  ,  . 
thou  hope  of  Israel,  Jehovah.'  He  means  to  say  that  Jchorah  who 
needs  no  temple  is  nlorie  the  fitting  hope  of  Israel  (contrast  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  vii.  4). 


NoTK  •,  p.  319. 

Philo  gives  the  psalm  not  merely  a  national  but  a  cosmic  refer- 
ence, and  yet  even  he  says  thai  it  vnay  also  be  said  by  the  individual 
(iV  Agric.,  Mangey,  i.  joji). 
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Note  *,  p.  330. 

After  the  fall  of  the  temple  opinions  became  di\-ided  as  to  the 
necessity  of  turning  towards  Jerusalem  in  prayer.  The  lioctrine  of 
the  omnipresence  of  the  Shckina  seemed  10  many  Rabbis  lo  render 
this  unnecessary  {Baba  bathra,  25,  ap.  Wiinsdie,  Ta/m.  ii.  z,  p.  158, 
&c.).  It  was  in  fact  a  remnant  of  L-xtemalism  which  we  too,  from 
the  highest  prophelic  point  of  view,  may  justly  criticiKc.  Bui  in 
doing  so,  we  must  give  full  credit  to  pious  Israelites  for  having  to  so 
great  an  extent  thrown  off  the  fair  but  dangerous  rehgion  of  local 
and  material  sanctity.  Por  it  i;^  clear  thai  the  psalm -passages  which 
I  have  referred  lo  above  presuppose  a  compromise  between  the 
leaching  of  Jeremiah  and  .in  unenlightened  antiquity.  Conip.  Study 
on  Psalms  x-xvi.  and  xxviii.,  Expositor,  Jan.  1890. 

Note  ".p.  320. 

"Yi^toTos,  as  a  name  of  God,  which  is  found  so  often  in  the  Greek 
version  of  Sirach,  occurs,  however,  but  twice  in  Wisdom  (v.  15,  vi.  3), 
and  Dr.  Druramond  does  not  enter  it  among  the  divine  epithets  in 
Philo.  Yet  no  Jewish  teacher  ever  felt  the  '  transcendence '  of  God 
more  strongly  than  Philo. 

Note  »,  p.  330. 

As  a  Midrash  pointedly  expresses  it,  the  last  of  the  ten  dements 
(niTT)  of  God  will  take  place  in  the  age  to  come  {IHrqe  dt  Rabbi 
jEJiexr,  c.  14,  ap.  Dclitzsch). 


I 


Note  ",  p.  320. 

Jehovah's  holiness  and  His  glory  are  correlative  ideas.  In  Him- 
self, as  compared  with  man,  He  is  'holy,*  and  His  appearance  is 
glorious.  This  illustrates  Isa.  vi.  3  as  compared  with  Ps.  sxix.  9. 
Both  tenns  have  a  suggestion  of  fearfulncssv  especially  in  the  moral 
stage  of  Jewish  religion.  Those  who  are  not  altogether  at  peace 
with  God  may  well  fear  one  who  is  raised  so  high  above  nature,  and 
whose  vesture  is  of  fiery  light.  But  to  those  who  arc  friends  of 
Jehovah,  His  'glory'  is  a  synonym  for  His  'pleasantness'  (see  my 
note  on  Ps.  xxvii.  4),  and  His  'holiness'  for  His  fidelity  to  His 
covenant  {Vi.  xxii.  4).  And  so,  wlicn  in  the  passage  last  referred  to 
the  psalmist  addresses  Jehovah  as  '  Holy  One,'  he  uses  the  term  not 
in  the  sense  of  'One  infinitely  above  the  human  race,' hut  ' One 
who  cares  for  I&raer(cf.  the  I»aianic  phra.se,  'the  Holy  One  of 
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Israel,*  which  occurs  but  thrice  in  the  Psalter,  Ixxi.  aa,  Ixxviii.  41? 
Ixxxix.  iij).  In  I's.  xdx.  3  Israel  is  exhorted  to  give  thanks  10 
Jehovah  as  'the  Holy  One  ;'  His  name  is  nodoubt  also  called  'great 
juid  tcrhblc,'  but,  as  I  have  shown  on  I's.  Ixv.  6,  cxxxix.  14, '  terrible ' 
is  a  word  of  double  meaning.  And  in  Ps.  xcviii.  1,  the  help  which 
Israel  has  cxpenciici^  is  traced  to  Jchuvah's  '  holy  axm/  Evidently 
the  object  or  Israel's  most  spiritual  teacherit  at  the  opening  of  the 
later  period  was  to  make  the  thought  of  God's  '  holiness '  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  not  of  overpowering  dread.  Wc  shall  return  to  this . 
in  Pan  II,  How  the  sense  of  the  term  'holiness  '  was  modified 
the  N.T.  has  been  well  shown  by  Issel,  2}er  Btgriffder  HcUigkcit  1 
jV.7.  (Leiden,  1&S7). 

Note  *,  p.  331. 

This  fine  symboiism  developed  in  an  unlooked-for  direction. 
K^ip'O,  or  ■  Word,'  for  which  in  ihe  P.'ilesiinian  Targiim  wc  also  find" 
the  synonym  H"il31  or  K^3?,  and  the  K)'3I^,  or  'glorious  divine  pre- 
sence,' have  a  manifest  tendency  to  become  quasi-independent  organs 
of  the  Most  High.  Doth  titles  are  based  upon  Biblical  passages, 
somewhat  unduly  pressed  (see,  e.g.,  for  Menira,  the  above  passages, 
and  for  Shckina,  Num.  i\.  r7-ij  and  Ps.  Ixscxv,  10).  Both  too  have 
a  long  history.  The  Sheltina  is  the  later  word ;  it  was  coined,  as 
Landau  thinks,  by  R.  Akiba.  And  vrhJle  the  conception  of  the 
Memra,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  is  indefiendetit  of  foreign 
influences  ihnt  of  the  Shekina,  which  is  connected  with  iluii  of  the 
light  as  in  some  sense  the  body  or  the  garment  of  the  Lord,  must 
apparently  have  been  helped  forward  by  the  precisely  similar  Zoroas- 
Irian  belief.  The  symliolism  of  light  was  indeed  native  to  Hebraism, 
but  was  immensely  moredeveloped  after  the  Return.  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Shckina- belief  in  Talmudic  and  Sufic  theology  1 
enter. 

Note',  p.  jzi. 

Comp.  Pan.  iv.  31,  '  there  fcU  a  voice  from  heaven.'  It  1 
objected  that  this  is  nn  involunury  allusion  to  the  '  Bath  QoV 
note  i)  p.  39)  of  later  Jewish  religion.  True  ;  but  lliis  '  oracular 
echo'  is  itself  a  revival  of  an  earlier  belief  (sec  t  Sam.  iii.  3,  4, 
nnd  on  the  interpreintion  put  upon  unexpected  sounds  by  the  ancient 
fVrabs  see  Wcllhausen,  Skissen,  iii.  139). 


NOTK  »,  p.  32J, 

My  ^o^jt^Art/ww  (1888)  gives  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Ps.  h 
fi,  'Through  God  can  I  praise  his  word '  (reading,  of  cot 


Ti^"^  in  both  verses).  Hiit  it  now  appears  to  mv  that  the  passages 
are  not  parallel  to  Ps.  Ix.  14,  'Through  God  (D*nVw3)  we  shall  do 
valiantly,' but  rather  to  Isa.  xxvi,  13,  'in  thee  alone  can  vre  glorj', 
even  in  ihy  namt.'  That  this  is  tlie  requited  meaning  in  the  latter 
passage,  serins  lo  me  required  by  the  contest  (see  Lccl.  VIII.).  and 
since  the  prepamlion  of  these  lectures  this  rendering  has  been 
adopted  by  I>illmann,  whose  grainmntical  in^linct  is  keen.  The 
context  favours  a  similar  interpretation  in  Ps.  Ivi.  Glorying  in  God's 
promise  is  synonymous  with  '  trusting  without  fear.'  l-'or  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  prcpnsition,  see  Isa.  xxviii.  6,  and  other  passages 
died  by  Ewald,  Lthrbuch,  J  551  d. 

Note  ",  p.  %%■». 

Mohammed  called  our  Lord  not  only 'God's  Word'  {kallma) 
but 'a  spirit  from  Himself  (A<V'(/«,  Sur.  iv.  i6y),  His  followers 
call  JesuH  Hihu  '//nA 'Spirit  of  God.'  The  uses  of  ruA  in  the 
Korin  betray  Jewish  influence,  which  was  strong  in  Arabia. 

Note*'*,  p.  321. 

Seeabove,note\.indcf.onFs.K.  13.  Hitzig,  who  gives  !he  phrase 
'  holy  spirit '  a  simple  ethical  meaning,  n^rds  BHp  Pin  as  the  transia- 
tion  of  the  Zend  ^f-ntommttyus  {the  holy  Spirit,  as  opposed  to  angro- 
mainyus,  or  the  evil  spirit).  This,  however,  is  ns  j^roimdless  as 
Hitzig's  connexion  of  Yahveh  with  Ahnm  ;  nor  is  ffenlo  ctyinologi- 
cally  parallel  to  ^v\p  (sec  Spiegel,  Amsta,  Bd.  iii.,  Einleit.  pp.  iv.,  v.). 
To  the  later  Jews  '  holy  spirit '  meant  especially  'spirit  of  prophecy.' 
Hence  Targ.  Jenis.  paraphrases  Gen.  xxx.  35.  'Jacob  said  by  the 
holy  spirit  concerning  the  house  of  Joseph,  'I'hey  are  to  be  as  a  flame 
to  consume  the  house  of  Esau '),  More  correctly,  '  a  spirit  of 
Elohim, '  in  Gen.  xli.  38,  is  interpreted  by  Onkclns  (and  also  Targ, 
Jenis.),  'the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Lord." 

Note  •",  p.  3a». 

On  Ps.  cxliii.  i  o,  sec  my  Commentary,  and  cf.  notes  on  I.sa.  xl.  1 3, 
Ixiii.  10.  In  the  oidt^st  part  of  the  Avesta  (the  Gfitlidji)  the  epeHto- 
mainyus  («e  note  ^^)  is  spoken  of  as  having  personal  existence. 


Note  ^^,  p.  3»». 

Cf.  Jer.  X.  la  (JcT.  X.  r-i6  was  written  by  otve  of  the  many  ad- 
mirers and  scholars  of  the  Secatid  Isaiah). 
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Note  ••,  p.  332. 

Ct /cb  and  S^icnunt,  pp.  160,  161.  The  striking  personification 
in  Enoch  xlii.  1,  2  reminds  us  strongly  of  Prm*.  viii..  Job  xxviii.,  and 
Rectus,  xxiv.,  ajiii  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (John  i.  11). 
In  the  ZoroaKirian  GSthi^  the  pcisoniiied  underslnnding  of  Ahura  is 
synonymous  with  His  Splril,  and  in  the  later  Yasna  we  find  ihe 
'heavenly  wisdom,  Mazda-made,'  which  in  the  va7  bte  book  called 
Mtnokhired  is  described  like  att^Ca  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Note  "■,  p.  35*. 

The  personification  of  divine  attributes  and  gifts  pen-adcs  the 
Gdthas.  But  ii  is  not  a  mere  poetic  figure.  Zarathustra  did  not 
indeed  regard  Asha,  Sraonha,  Aranmiti,  as  literally  persons,  liiil  be 
probaWy  did  x^isign  to  them  an  objective  existence.  Even  Complete 
AS'elfarc  (Haur\atat)  and  Imntorlality  (.^]neretaIAl)  may,  consistently 
with  primitive  philosophy,  have  been  thus  objectified.  So  too  in 
Talinudic  theology  God's  righteousness,  His  mercy,  His  goodness, 
His  condescension,  and  even  His  will  or  good  pleasure  (tf,  ({•Soxia, 
Luke  ii.  14)  appear  ob  quasi- independent  beings  (see  Joel,  Biick<  in 
die  Ittligiojisgtschiehlt,  i.  j  14,  115).  In  this  light  we  can  Iwtter 
understand  how  the  angels  can  be  represented  as  'springing  forth 
new  every  morning "  (Hymn  AkdamQth.  sung  at  I'cniecost,  Ftstivai 
J'ra^frs,  ii.  :5a) ;  cf.  Lam.  iii.  iz,  13. 

Note  «,  p.  333. 

Cf.  the  phrase,  'that  is  enthroned  on  the  cherubim'  (Ps8.  boot. 
3,  xcix.  I,  cf.  xxii.  4,  and  my  notes  on  these  iia^sagcs). 


Note"",  p.  323. 

Rfiil  attgelf.  The  ])rimitive  Israelites  doubtless  classified  the 
divine  powers,  not  as  good  and  evil,  but  as  helpful  and  hurtAiI. 
There  would  ha%'e  been  little  hann  in  this,  if  they  had  recognised,  or 
had  alvi-ays  recognized,  the  dependence  of  both  classes  OT  Etohim 
upon  the  supreme  God.  But  they  were  loo  prone  to  worship  the 
spirits  of  nature,  which  h.id  no  inor,il  character,  and  which  were 
called  rA"!/?//!  (cf.  .Assyrian  ftVu)  ;  see  Deut.xxxii.  17,  Ps.  cvi.  37.  Pro- 
bably  with  many  Jews  in  the  Persian  period  these  Scu/tM-ia  (as  Sept. 
calls  them)  took  the  place  of  the  'demons  '  of  Ahriman's  kingdom 
ill  ZoroastTLinism  ;  cf.  the  later  Jewish  belief  as  described  by  W'ebet 
{Syslim,  p.  145).    The  psalmists,  however,  would  have  reckoned 
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even  hurtful  angels  among  llie  'angels  of  sen'ice/  anc!  even  the 
aulhor  of  Ecclesiastes  (close  of  Persian  period)  represents  Ihe  de- 
stroying angel  as  the  minislcr  of  God  (Ecclcs.  v.  6 ;  sec  /od  and 
Soli'tfmit,  p.  zi6).  For  tlie  psalmii'l's  view,scc  Ps.lxxvlii.  4(;(i  (R.  v.), 
•  a  band  of  angols  of  evil '  (Sept.,  AyyiXwv  wotfljpt'ii',  i.e.  •  hurtful  angels,' 

cf.  Stfpla  Trovtjpa,  Eick.  .\iv.  [5  ;  Syiimi.  ilyycXiov  KtiKOvfunv  ;  Targ. 
P?"3  r^STS).  The  writer  Ciirefuliy  excludes  the  popular  notion  by 
the  word  nijjf^  'a  mission  '  or  '  commissioned  band  (of),' and  insists 
that  the  many  desiroyiny  angels  (the  l'i?SD  of  Utter  Judaism  ;  see 
Targ.  on  Ps.  cvi.  57)  arc  but  personifieaiions  of  God's  '  hot  anger, 
fury,  and  fervent  ire,'  The  Talmud,  how-ever,  wilE  have  il  that 
'anger 'and  'wrath 'are  really  two  angels  (Jer.,  TminilA,  ii.  65A  in 
Weber,  p.  149).  Obscncthat  'Sataiij'asa  more  or  less  independent 
evil  spirit,  is  not  one*  referred  to  in  the  Psalms  (even  in  Ps.  cix.  6) ; 
be  is  also  studiously  ignored  in  Ecclesiasticus  (see_/A«*  n7n/&/tfwo«, 
pp.  79>  ii%).—Numirig  of  angels.  The  angels  Gabriel  and  Michael 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  probably  two  of  Ihe  '  seven  holy  anfi^Is ' 
referred  to  in  Tobit  sii.  tj,  cf.  Rev,  i.  4,  a  detail  of  angclolt^y  which 
is  clearly  of  Zoroastrian  origin,  though  modified  Hcbraistically, 
Jehovah  not  being  one  of  the  seven  (see  Kohut  on  Angelology,  and 
Mills,  Zcm/atxria,  part  iii,,  p.  145  ;  and  cf.  Ewald.  0/ti  and  J^etv 
Test.  Tftii^hgy;  p.  j6).  Later  on,  other  angels  were  named,  as  wc  see 
both  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  from  Ihe  Talmud.  The  Essfnea 
carefully  guarded  the  name.'i  of  the  angels,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
supernatural  revelations  {Jos.,  War,  ii.  8,  7).  The  early  teacliers  of 
the  Jewish  Church  may  have  been  shocked  at  the  invocation  of  the 
fravashis  in  the  contcinporaiy  Zoroa-strianiam,  and  on  this  account 
have  hesitated  to  give  names  to  aTige\&.^Patron-tin,^ls.  If  there 
were  patron-angels  of  nations  (see  on  Ps.  Ixxxii.).  why  should  there 
not  be  such  of  individuals?  So  the  later  Jews  thought,  passing 
beyond  Ps.  xci.  1 1 ,  where  a  general  charge  is  given  to  God's  angels 
to  watch  over  the  righteous  man  (for  their  interpretation  of  Ps,  I.e., 
sec  Weber,  System.,  p.  166).  Their  inference  was,  however,  probably 
hL'lped  forward  by  the  elaborate  Zoroa.'.trian  theory  of  {ravashis  (s«e 
next  Lecture).  That  there  is  great  religious  depth  in  this  conception, 
which  (as  Daya  in  Lessing's  Nathan  says)  'Christian,  Jew,  Mussul- 
man, agree  to  own,'  and  which  symbolizes  the  individuality  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  soul,  cannot  be  denied.  See  Matt, 
xriii  10,  and  cf.  Acts  xii.  15,  also  Korin,  I.  16. 


Note  ",  p.  323. 

Especially  in  connexion  with  the  fact  thai  the  Priestly  Code  does 
not  once  refer  to  the  angds.    The  Gathds  of  Zarathustra,  it  should 
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be  noticed,  refer  to  the  Amshaspands  (who  suggested  the  archangcb 
but  mainly  »«  personiiied  nt)strac[ions  and  not  at  all  to  the  Frat  * 
or  the  Yaiaus. 

Note  «,  p.  383. 

h  was  otherwise  in  the  subsequent  period.  In  the  Book 
Daniel  (which,  as  wc  have  seen,  caJinol  Ih.-  an  Exilic  work)  thttc  _ 
already  clear  tiikcns  of  chanf^c.  Lata  on,  the  Scribes,  developing' 
Biblical  germs,  produced  an  angelolofO'  wbkh  i$  in  its  main  oullir 
presup[>osvd  both  by  Jesus  and  hy  the  New  Tesumoni  writers, 
was  felt  that  men  were  not  worthy  to  he  the  only  intelligent 
moral  subjects  of  the  divine  Itingdom,  and  that  the  voluntary 
sutrmderof  the  angds  to  the  moral  aims  of  the  kingdom  was  a  mc 
helpful  example  for  poor  frail  man.  Thus  the  actual  rrign  of 
over  the  angels  becan>e  n  prophecy  of  His  perfect  rule  over  men  in 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  more  any  partiiirm-wall  between 
heaven  and  earth,  when  the  angels  shall  go  in  and  out  among  men. 
and  men  shall  become  i<r(iyy<Xm  (Matt.  xxii.  30,  cf.  m.  17,  Enoch 
xxxix.  1).  And  since  that  which  actually  is  in  heaven  cannot  stiit 
gpeakiitg  arise,  and  the  day  towards  which  history  moves  is 
now  with  Jehovah  (Isa.  ii.  u.  'Jehovah  hath  a  day'  &c.),  tl 
di^iplcs  arc  taught  to  pray,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.'  But  though 
angclology  is  undoubtedly  presupposed  in  the  N.T.,  it  is  used 
larly  and  with  poetic  freedom,  precisely  as  the  later  Jewish  dc 
is  used  by  K.  Yehuda  Halltivi  in  hb  noble  hymn  (h^uskeh)  for 
Day  of  Atonenient.  And  it  is  an  important  fitct  that  neither 
Christianity  nor  in  Judaism  is  the  doctrine  of  angels  a  fundament 
article  of  faith  as  it  is  in  Islim. 


Note  *■*,  p.  324. 
Jerome  renders  in  Ps.  Lxxviii.  35  'paocm  fortivun  ;*  Sept^< 

Note  ",  pi  324. 

Pss.  Ixxxii  I,  bcxxix.  8.  Let  no  one  take  offence  at  the  at 
'With  whom  look  he  counsel?'  are  the  worda  of  the  Second  Isaii 
(xl.  14).  '  He  :itood  in  no  need  of  the  holy  council,'  says  the  suj 
posed  Enoch  (xiv.  ar),  recognizing  the  mythic  form  of  speech 
cautioning  the  reader  against  mi«!onccp(ion.  The  psaliotsts  ct-i" 
dcntly  agree  with  both.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  too,  thoi^  it  ventures 
on  naming  two  archangels,  cxpreaaea  in  the  name  of  one  of  them  the 
incommcnsnrableness  of  Jehovah  and  any  angel  (Michael='  who 
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like  Ood,'  cf.  Ps.  Ijcxxix.  7,  8).  This  might  be  a  protest  against  the 
inclusion  of  Ahum  Ma/da  among  the  seven  'itnmoital  holy  ones' 
(the  Amshaspands),  an  inconsistency  found  in  some  passages  of  the 
Avesta. 

Note  "«».  p.  524. 

See  my  Commeniary,  andycwS  and  Sohmon,  pp.  81,  82.  1  may 
add  here  that  2  Chron.  xxviii.  33  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
Ps.  IxKxii.  It  implicB  that  there  really  were  secondary  Elohiin,  but 
that  they  had  nu  jurisdictiori  over  Israel  (cora|>.  Deut.  xxxiL  8,  9 
Sept.)i  and  for  an  laraetite  to  worship  them  would  be  to  tiis  own 
ruin.  Later  on,  speculation  produced  a  oSltin  "C  or  '  prince-patron 
of  the  world.'  who  is  lo  be  distinguished  from  the  heads  of  the  Satans 
and  of  the  shedlm  respectively.  He  would,  of  course,  be  one  of  the 
principal  elokim.  See  Chullin,  60a  ;  SanAedrin,  940  (quoted  by 
Wiinsche,  Erlauterungtn,  on  John  xii.  31), 
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Note  "",  p.  335. 

See  Dean  Perowne's  introd.  to  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  Dr.  Edersheim's  note 
on  Ecclus.  xvii.  17,  and  Dr.  Bruce  on  Heb.  ii.  5  in  Exposilor,  1882 
(2)1  P-  362,  &c.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  a  reference  to  'prince- 
angels  '  to  surprise  the  student  of  Jewish  theology  (see  Weber,  Ail- 
syriagog.  Pad.  Thcah^e,  p.  165).  In  a  yet  larger  sense,  the  world  was 
conceived,  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  to  be  Bubject  to  'ministerial 
spirits.'  On  the  angels  of  the  elements,  and  even  of  human  impulses, 
see  Weber,  p.  167;  and  on  the  Pai;;an  and  Gentile-Christian  doctrine 
of  Sai/jwrt,  see  Baur,  Chureh  History,  ii.  162  ;  Bigg,  TM  Christian 
PlatonisH,  pp.  258,  259 ;  JR^lIc,  La  Rcli^on  d  Rome  sous  ta 
Sh^s,  p.  40,  &c. 

NoTK*>",  p.  326. 

See  Heb.  xii.  18,  zz.  In  a  lovely  krztna  of  Dante  nre  find  the 
phrase  'neU'  alto  Otinapo  *  {Purg.  wtiv,  15). 


PART   II. 


HOW  JEHOVAH  WORKS,  AND   WITH  WHAT  RESUl.: 


We    have    not    yet  completely  answered  the    question,    Bj 

what  ^ency  does  the  Lord  Jehovah  work  ?      One  special 

agency  will  have  long  i^incc  suggested  itself  to  the  reader,an(I 

must  now  in  the  last  place  be  considered — the  Messianic' 

The  hope  to  which  it  appeals  has  assumed  various  forms  in 

the  Old  Testament,  but  common  to  them  all  is  the  idea  that 

God's  permanent  presence  among  His  people  is  the  supreme 

bliss  of  the  future.     The  belief  in  a  great  coming  descendajit 

of  David,  of  ideal  character  and  fortunes,  is  the  form  which 

ultimately  asserted  itself  most  strongly  in  religious  minds  (see, 

even  before  the  GospelSj  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch),  but  it  is 

far  from  being  the  only  one.     It   is  necessary  therefore   to 

expand  the  narrow  conventional  sense  of  the  word  Messiah. 

The  term  '  Anointed  One'  is  either  applied  or  applicable  to 

any  one  who  has  received  from  God  some  unique  commission 

of  a  directly  or  indirectly  religious  character.     Thus    David 

and  each  of  David's  successors  were,  theoretically  rather  than 

in  fact,  Messiahs  (Pa.  xviii.),  and  a  descendant  of  David, 

ideal  character  and  fortunes,  was  to  be,  both  in  theory  and 

fart,  a  Messiah  (see  Isa.  ix.,  xi. ;  it  is  implied  too  of  course 

the  idea!ization  of  David  in  Ps.  xviii.).  A  non-Israelitish  prince' 

is  called  '  Jehovah's  Anointed '  in  Isa.  xlv.  i  (cf.  I's.  xW.  8)^ 

and  the  Jewish   high  priest  'the  Anointed'  in    Lev.  iv.  5,  S 

(cf.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.    lo).*      So  too  (virtually)  is  the   mysterious 

Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  stands  in   such  close  relation   to 

Israel,  in    Isa.  Ixi.   t   (and   is  not  the  same   idea  implied 

in  Ps.  xxii.  ?).       Lastly,  the    actual  people  of   lArael  «-as 

'  Pagei  333-340  u«  not  or  coumc:  meant  as  a  sumrnair  of  tewlUi  00 
MfeMiULJC  Idea  in  the  Psalter.     They  kitc  only  wliat  the  ar^ment  at  tbtt 
tequlre!~an  explanation  of  the  lenn  '  Meuiah,'  am)  a  (imdantenlal  id«a  cnmnK 
tft  aU  the  Me^unic  pfalmi. 
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Messiah,    both    theoretically   and  to  some  extent  in   Tact 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  39,  52,  virtually).'" 

To  each  of  these  six  Messianic  persons  and  classes  refer- 
ences expressed  or  implied  occur  in  the  Psalter,  and  if  on  some 
points  of  detail  students  are  divided,"  need  we  be  suqjrised  ? 
In  i8Sr,  in  an  essay  addressed  to  students  of  apologetics, 
I  expressed  views  on  Pss,  it.,  Ixxii.,  and  ex.,  which  seem  to  mc 
now  inexact.  They  were  and  still  are  tenable,  however, 
because  they  are  based,  not  on  mere  tradition,  but  on  criti- 
cism. It  is  a  fact  that,  even  after  the  royalistic  form  of  the 
Messianic  conception  had  become  antiquated,  sporadic  refer- 
ences to  a  hoped-for  Messiah  do  occur  in  the  post-Exile 
Scriptures,  so  that  there  was  no  A  priori  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing that  a  few  such  might  be  found  in  the  Psalter.'^  For  the 
psalmists  were  deep  students  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  It  was 
also  more  reasonable  to  hold  that  there  were  three  such 
psalms*  than,  witli  Delitzsch,  that  there  was  only  one  (the 
I  loth) ;  for  how  should  a  single  writer,  without  the  support 
of  fellow  psalmists,  have  ventured  on  so  new  a  path? 
Delitzsch  himself,  too,  admits  that  no  recorded  c\'cnts  in  his- 
tory account  for  the  cxpretisions  of  the  2nd,  and  he  mi}^ht  well 
have  added,  for  those  of  the  72nd  psalm.  But  I  have  suf- 
ficiently explained  the  grounds  of  my  present  opinion,  which 
rests  perhaps  on  a  firmer  and  more  consistent  application  of 
the  comparative  method.  Messianic, both  the  zndandthei  loth 
psalms  of  course  remain.  The  idealization  of  historical  persons 
which  thej'  present  presupposes  the  belief  in  an  ideal  Messianic 
monarchy,  now  or  at  some  later  time  to  be  granted  to  Israel. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  iSth,  the  4,5th,  the  72nd, 
the  Sgth,  and  the  132nd,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  20th, 
3ist,  and  lOlst.  If  in  some  cases  the  ideal  kingship  has 
been  a.scrihed  to  a  non-Davidic  Israelite,  and  in  others  even 
to  a  foreign  prince,  this  does  not  alter  its  close  connexion  with 
the  personal  Messianic  hope ;  *  David '  was  undoubtedly 
becoming  a  type  or  symbol.'  I  need  not  say  anything  here 
of  the  other  class  of  Messianic  psalms — those  which  refer 
to  the  persecuted  church-nation — my  change  of  opinion  being 
less  important  here  than  in  the  former  case.* 

'  See  pp.  33,  35,  37,  and  comp.  The  Frv^htdts  of  Ttaiai,  «!.  3,  y.  201. 
»  Sec  pp.  363,  a9a 
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Messianic 


All  these  pealms  are  (let  ™e  sa) 
modern  apologists  to  be  frank)  o 
which  is  psychologically  justifiable.  They  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  neither  typically,  nor  in  the  ordinary  scnw:  prophe- 
tically Messianic.  What  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Messianic  psalms  ?  Simplj'  this — that  the  people  of  Israel  is 
to  work  out  the  divine  purposes  in  the  earth,  and  to  do  this 
with  such  utter  sclf-foi^etfulness  that  each  of  its  own  successes 
shall  but  add  a  fresh  jewel  to  Jehovah's  crown.  Whether  a 
king  (past,  present,  or  future),  or  the  people  of  Israel,  is 
referred  to,  makes  no  difference.  The  Messianic  king  is 
primarily  the  representative  of  the  Messianic  people.  Special 
gifts  are  only  granted  to  him  that  he  may  the  better  lead  the 
people  to  the  conquest  of  the  nations.  And  the  final  aim  is 
that  with  or  against  their  will  all  mankind  may  be  united 
under  the  righteous  sway  of  Jehovah.  Even  in  that  grandest 
of  the  more  strictly  Messianic  psalms,  in  which  the  king 
enthroned  on  Zion  is  called  the  'son  of  Jehovah*  Himself 
(Ps,  ii.  7),  the  concluding  verses  point  us  to  the  heavenly  King; 
as  the  true  Lord  of  the  nations,  and  pronounce  those  alone 
happy  who  take  refuge  in  Him.' 

3.  How  does  Jehovah  work,  and  what  results  flow  from 
His  working?  He  works,  firstly,  byruling  wisely,  irresistibly, 
and  for  moral  ends.  Rule,  He  must ;  for  how  should  there  be 
peace,  even  in  '  His  high  places'  (Job  xsv.  2),  if  He  did  not 
keep  the  created  '  principalities'  within  bounds?  So  at  least 
it  seemed  to  those  who,  like  the  poet  of  Job  and  one  or  two 
of  the  psalmists,  admitted  the  temporary  quasi-indcpcnden< 
of  the  '  sons  of  Elohim.'  And  how  should  there  be  peace  01 
earth,  if  the  *  King  of  the  nations' '  never  uttered  His  to\ 
judgments  upon  transgressors  ? 

He  mleth  by  his  might  for  ever  ; 

Ki.s  eyes  observe  the  nations  : 

Let  not  the  rebellious  ejtalt  themselves  (Ps.  Ixvi.  7,  R.V.) 

But  one  favoured  region  there  is  in  which  Jehovah's  rule 
more  manifest  than  elsewhere.    As  the  prologue  of  the  Bless-^ 
ing  of  Moses  tells  us,  *  He  became  King  in  Jcshurun  when 
the  heads  of  the  people  were  gathered,  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 

'  Jer.  Jt.  7  (not  eaf  liar  than  ihe  close  of  the  Exilt)  {  tL  Rev.  rr.  3. 
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together  '  (Deut.  xxxiii.  g)  ;  that  U  to  say,  the  theophary  and 
the  legislation  of  Sinai  led  up  to  the  accession  of  King 
Jehovah  (cf  Isa.  vi.  5,  but  not  Ps.  xx.  10)  in  the  land  of  the 
people  of  Israel.'  The  prophets  and  psalmists,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  '  with  what  I  may  call  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Jehovah,  during  which  the  divine  rights  over  Israel  were  so 
often  infringed  by  upstart  and  idolatrous  t)'rants  (cf.  Isa. 
xxvi.  13,  Ixiii.  19),  not  to  speak  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
theocracy  (I  adopt  the  later  or  Church-point  of  view)  by  the 
institution  of  the  native  royalty  (l  Sam.  viii.  7,  cf.  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  18).  Hence,  when  the  events  of  history  seemed  like  a 
repetition  of  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
Sinai,  and  when,  as  the  crowning  mercy,  the  symbolic  dwell- 
ing-place of  God  had  been  rebuilt,  they  burst  into  those  fine 
songs  of  praise,  the  accession-psalms  (sec  above,  p.  71).  Once 
more,  '  Jehovah  had  become  king.'  And  what  a  King !  How 
the  old  conception  had  become  purified,  deepened,  and 
enriched  !  All  the  neighbouring  peoples  had  their  theocracies  ;" 
but  compare  even  the  noblest  of  them  with  tlie  theocracy  con- 
ceived by  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Zoroastrian  Church  alone, 
as  we  partly  know  and  partly  divine  from  the  GathAs,  can 
claim  to  meet  the  Jewish  on  something  like  equal  terms.  Still 
there  is  a  historical  continuity  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish 
Church  which  is  wanting  in  tliose  of  the  Zoroastrian.  We 
can,  by  means  of  historical  criticism,  follow  the  movement 
of  this  grand  idea  even  in  the  single  Book  of  Psalms.  That 
first  impassioned  outburst  of  praise  was  half  based  upon 
illusion.  The  perfected  theocracy  turned  out  to  be  still 
future.  A  psalmist,  in  his  festival  mood,  had  bidden  the  '  vain 
gods'  prove  their  claim  to  be  alive  by  recognizing  their  own 

defeat 

Shamed  are  al!  they  that  serve  gra^-en  images, 
That  make  their  boast  of  vain  gods  ; 
Worship  him,  all  ye  gods  (xcvii.  7). 

But  alas !  the  so-called  '  vain  gods '  still  seemed  to  mock 
Jehovah,  and  to  divide  the  theocracy  among  themselves.  The 
worshippers  of  Ahura  Ma/da  had  deserted  the  pure  moral 
precepts  of  their  religion,  and  become  as  cruel  to  Jehovah's 

'  5«e  the  (onching' woida  in  which  Jehovah  Himself  cornplttitu,  Fj.  txxxi. 
12-17. 
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pec^le  as  the  idolaters.'  Many  of  them,  indeed,  with 
innovating  king  (Artaxcr»cs  ]I.)at  their  head, had  (like  sor 
of  the  I'arsees  in  India)  themselves  made  concessions 
idoIatr>*.  Add  to  this  that  not  a  fe^v  Israelites  had  avowcdl'j 
or  virtually  fallen  away,  and  become  godless  oppressiors 
their  people  (sec  commentary  on  P»s. !«.,  x.,  xiv.,  Iv.).  and  we 
cannot  tte  surprised  that  it  sometimes  appeared  to  a  psalmist 
as  if '  the  whole  (race  of  man)  had  turned  aside  '  (Ps.  xiv.  3^ 
cf.  xi".  1,  2). — a  fresh  illusion,  which  afterwards  became  crys- 
tallized in  the  general  Talraudic  doctrine  of  the  conscious 
hostility  of  the  heathen  world  to  God.'  It  was  at  any  rate  a 
stem,  hard  fact  that  in  their  relations  with  the  Jews  the 
heathen  were  too  often  a  *i'OT  tf?  'M  (xliii.  1),  a  people  without 
that  ^CKavQpm-rrla  which,  though  often  overlaid  with  less  level) 
elements,  had  become  an  essential  part  of  the  Israeliti: 
character.'' 

They  crash  thy  people,  Jehovah, 

And  afflict  thine  heritage  ; 

They  slay  the  widow  and  the  sojourner. 

And  put  the  orphans  to  death  (xciv.  6). 

And  so  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxii.  has  not  the  heart  to  take 
the  burden  of  the  access  ion -psalms,  lest  some  doubting  phil* 
sophcr,  like  '  Ecclcsiastes,'  should  hurl  back  the  denial, — 

Jehovah  rcigneth  not ;  lie  hath  put  off  bis  majesty  ; 
The  world  is  not  stablbhcd,  but  movcth  to  and  fnx' 

But.  though  not  jubilant,  he  will  not  be  disloj-al  to  Jehovi 
Never  shall  Satan  or  Ahriman  dispossess  the  true  king.  In  hi^ 
closing  words  lie  expresses  this  with  a  force  which  explains  the 
popularityof  the  psalm  in  latcrtimcs.''  Jehovah  is  but  waiting 
till  his  hour  shall  strike  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxv.  3).  He  will  yet  ■  arise ' 
out  of  his  seeming  inactivity  (t-.  8),  or,  in  other  words,  will 
'  become  kinj; '"•  (Zcch.  xiv.  9),  though  at  present  'all  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course  '  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  5),  and 
though,  in  spite  of  synagogues  and  schools,  it  can  already 
be  seen  that '  not  all  arc  Israel  that  arc  of  Israel '  (Rom.  ix.  6)." 
And  now  can  we  not  sec  what  direction  Jehovah's  royal 
policy  in  Israel  is  bound  to  take )  For  king  He  assuredly  is  ; 
lie  has  but  veiled,  not  put  off,  His  majesty.      How  should 

'  Se«  W«U*»,  AluyK.  Tki^.,  p.  65.  '  Cftmp.  Pt.  sem.  i. 
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struggling  believers  persevere  amidst  the  breaking  of  their 
illusions,  if  their  God  did  not  train  them  in  His  providen- 
tial purposes  and  reveal  tlis  perfect  sympathy  ?  Let  us 
then  regard  Jehovah  as  the  sympathetic  Friend  and  all-wise 
Teacher,  or,  to  use  a  term  of  lai^e  compass  suggested  by 
the  Asaphite  psalms,'  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  What  this 
figure  meant  in  Israel's  later  period,  wc  may  leam  equally 
well  from  Ps.  xxiii,  and  from  John  x."  In  the  olden  times 
it  might  have  been  simply  a  synonym  for  '  king,'  or  even  for 
'captain'  or  'commander'  (cf.  va&v  voifLtues,  JEsch.,  Sufifl. 
767).  But  now,  plainly  enough,  all  that  one  can  imagine  of 
strong,  patient,  watchful,  and  considerate  hclpfulnc».s  is  being 
gathered  up  in  the  thought  of  the  Shepherd.  This  half- 
Christian  transfiguration  of  the  image  is  one  out  of  many 
tokens  of  a  deeper  and  gentler  conception  of  the  divine 
character.  And  parallel  to  it  is  the  frequent  reference,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  post-Exile  poets  to  the  divine  condescen- 
sion. I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  direct  mention  of 
this  attribute  ("WK)  '"  P*-  xviiL  36,  and  for  this  among  other 
reasons  I  have  doubted  (see  p.  206)  whether  this  fine  poem 
may  not  really  be  a  monument  of  the  IJabylonian  Exile: 
But  at  any  rate  in  the  Persian  period  it  first  became  a  vital 
Church-belief  that  jchovah  dwelt  not  only  'in  the  high  and. 
holy  place,'  but  '  with  him  z\^o  that  wa«  contrite  and  humble 
in  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones  '  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  The  conception  of 
God  formed  by  the  Jews  during  the  Exile  was  oppressive  in 
its  awful  grandeur  till  in  their  deep  depression  they  ventured 
to  dream  that  the  same  greatness  and  goodness  which  filled 
the  world  might  by  a  miracle  of  love  contract  itself  within  a 
human  heart,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  within  the  hearts 
of  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  true  Israel.  And  so  a  new 
and  peculiar  element  became  visible  in  the  divine  glor>',*  viz., 
that '  though  Jehovah  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the 
lowly  '  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  6  ;  cf  cxiii.  6).  Finely  and  with  deep 
insight  did  Rabbi  Johanan  say,  '  Wherever  thou  findest  the 
greatness  of  the  Holy  One  expressed,  there  wilt  thou  also  find 
His  lowliness '  ••(or,  condescension),  and  the  passages  which  he 

'  See  p.  i^,  and  uote  ■,  p.  15S. 

'  Cf.  nolc  on  '  hulincss  '  anJ  <  gloiy,'  p.  331. 
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quotes  (Deut.  x.  17,  i8»  Isa.  IvH.  15,  Ps.  Ixviii.  5,  6)  all  belong 
to  the  time  when  idealized  poverty  had  become  an  liiraelitish 
characteristic  To  lowly  Israel  Jehovah  revealed  Himself 
anew  as  in  some  sense  a  lowly  God.  The  divine '<2«<ii'<tA,' 
referred  to  in  such  a  strange  connexion  in  Fs.  xviii.  36,  is 
more  than  'gentleness;'  it  is  that  blessed  sympathy  which 
pleases  itself  not  less  with  the  smallest  objects  than  with  the 
greatest,  not  less  witli  poor,  weak,  ignorant  man  than  with 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  or  the  moming-stars.  It  is  a  con* 
dcsccnsion  which  forgets  that  it  has  condescended  ;  say 
rather,  which  neither '  descends '  nor  '  condescends,'  but  raises 
tip.^    '  Thy  humility  made  me  great' 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  digressing.  The  essential  part 
of  deity  as  well  of  royalty,  such  was  the  Israelitish  not  less 
than  the  Moabiti.sh  belief.'  was  ability  to  help  or  save.  Not 
only  in  the  more  naive  pre-Exile  period,  but  even  after  the 
Church  had  been  formed,  a  sign-loving  people  required  this 
proof  of  Jehovah's  divinity.  But  Israel  in  the  later  period 
was  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  its  demand.  Help  from 
such  a  great  and  high  King  was  not  the  same  as  ilic  help 
of  the  Jehovah  of  antiquity,  who  had  been  popularly  supposed 
to  be  in  an  exclusive  sense  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  a  divine  '  self-emptying,'  to  use  St.  Paul's  bold 
phrase  (PhU.  ii.  7),  for  which  the  Jewish  Church  craves. 
Strange  that  the  Jews  could  combine  so  deep  an  insight  into 
God's  '  holiness,'  or  supernatural  greatness,  with  so  firm  a 
faith  in  His  perpetual  nearness  to  His  peopla  They  looked 
of  course  for  no  literal  theophanies.  Without  laying  any 
stress  on  their  non -occurrence  in  the  •  priestly  code,'  it  is  clear 
from  the  theophanies  of  the  psalms  (see  eg.  Pss.  xviii.,  L, 
xcvii.,  and  cxliv.'')  that  the  old  statements  of  Jehovah's  visible 
appearance  have  but  a  symbolic  value.  And  yet  the  truth 
behind  the  symbol  was  never  more  believed  in  than  now. 
Faitli  had  its  own  miracles,  saw  angels  with  the  inner  eye,  and 
filled  the  dry  vale  of  Baca  witli  fountains  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7). 
Rimchi  may  be  astonished  that  there  is  no  miracle  of  bring- 
ing water  out  of  the  rock  in  the  Book  of  Kzra,  and  Joacphtu 
may  have  to  seek  a  parallel  to  the  greatest  miracle  of  the 
Exodus  in  a  legend  of  Alexander.  The  Pharisaic  writer  of 
'  Cf.  1.  4  in  Mnha't  inKriptioo. 
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2  Maccabees  may  scatter  angel  appearances  and  surprising' 
wonders  over  his  romantic  work.  But  the  pious  contem- 
poraries both  of  Ezra  and  of  the  Maccabean  brethren  were 
content  with  the  provndential  wonders  of  history.  Their  cry 
was  not  for  a  literal  repetition  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity,  but 
for  Him  who  'alone  doeth  great  wonders'  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  4). 
'Then  Israel  remembered  the  days  of  old,' says  one  of  the 
later  prophecies  in  '  Isaiah  ; '  '  where  is  he  t.hat  brought  them 

up  out  of  the  sea? where  is  he  that  placed  his  holy 

spirit  within  him' (Isa.  Ixiii.  11)?  Israel  was  in  fact  being 
educated  in  God's  ways.  It  was  learning  the  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  presence  of  God,  and  the  moral  purpose  of  its  selec- 
tion to  be  Jehovah's  people. 

And  now  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  important 
conception  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  psalmists'  ideas 
respecting  Israel's  relation  to  Jehovah.  The  word  n*T3  in- 
deed is  only  used  fifteen  times  in  the  Psalter  of  this  relation  ; ' 
but  the  idea  of  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (unlike 
that  supposed  one  between  Chemdsh  and  Moab,  in  that  it 
implies  a  moral  and  not  a  merely  natural  relation^  pervades 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  It  was  Jeremiah  and  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  who  first  succeeded  in  impressing  it  on  the 
national  conscience ;  and  we  find  it  in  a  simple,  untcchnical 
form  in  Ps,  xviii.,  that  is,  probably,  In  Josiah's  reign.  We 
there  leam  that  Jehovah's  action  towards  His  servants  is  con- 
ditioned by  a  regard  to  character.  To  those  who  arc  frankly 
and  earnestly  obedient  God  on  his  side  will  be  frankly  and 
earnestly  helpful.  The  poet  has  no  doubt  that  his  king 
and  people  are  thus  perfect  in  obedience,  and  therefore 
only  alludes  in  a  single  line  to  tlie  poss.ibiiity  of  God's 
changing  towards  them  ; — '  with  the  wayward,'  he  says, 
'  thou  showest  thyself  wayward'  (:>.  1'jb).  But  pass  on  to  Ps. 
XXV. — the  first  psalm  in  which  the  word  n'T3  occurs.  Israel, 
reflecting  on  its  spiritual  position,  is  a  prey  to  mingled  hope 
and  fear.  Whence  comes  this  new  self-distrust  ?  From  the 
religious  influence  of  Babylon  ?  No  ;  from  the  troubles  of  the 
nation  (p.  235).  Misfortune  and  punishment  are  to  the  Israelite 
synonymous— a  mode  of  thought  to  which  a  fatal  stability 

'  See  l'().  Kxv.  10,  14,  Kliv.  18,  1.   J,  16,  Unir.  so,  UxviiL  10,  37,  ciiL  18, 
CT.  8|  lo,  cvi.  45,  cxL  5,  9,  CKKxii  12. 
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has  been  given  by  bis  native  idiom  (see  on  Pss.  xxxl.  II, 
cxxx.  8).  Let  us  next  study  Fs.  xxxii.,  which,  tliough  il  does 
not  contain  the  word  '  covenant,"  presents  the  conception  in  a 
very  full  form.  It  tells  us  that  God  rewards  the  righteous 
and  punishes  the  wicked,  but  that  the  '  transgressions  '  of  the 
imperfectly  righteous  will  be  '  taken  away  *  upon  their  sin- 
cere confesfiion.'  It  also  lets  u^  into  one  of  the  psalmists' 
most  pathetic  limitations.  Even  those  best  of  Israelites 
could  not  conceive  of  trouble  as  sent  to  test  and  purify  their 
love  of  God,  and  so,  when  trouble  came,  they  often  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  God  was  angry  with  them. 

But  the  problem  of  suffering  was  too  complex  to  be  thus 
solved,  and  the  half-truth  was  not  without  injurious  cfTccts. 
One  of  these  was  the  occasional  lapse  of  the  psalmists  into 
those  less  worthy  anthropomorphisms  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  Another  was  an  excessive  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  Church-nation  to  accuse  itself,  or  else  (an  evil  effect  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  national  solidarity)  to  suppose  that  God  was 
remembering  the  sins  of  its  ancestors.^  This  subject,  I  know, 
calls  for  tender  handling,  for  Christianity  has  ever  regarded 
a  deep  sense  of  sin  as  a  condition  of  its  best  blessings.  But 
is  there  not  in  Ps.  xxxii.  1-5  and  elsewhere  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  Job  that  the  all-sccing  God  is  looking  out  for  '  secret 
faults,'  being  determined  not  to  hold  His  people  innocent  ?  * 
The  compensating  twauty  of  these  passages  is  that  the  writers 
arc  not,  like  Job,  embittered  by  such  thoughts,  because  they 
know  that  God  will  not  bring  Israel  'into  the  dust  of  death,' 
or  at  any  rate  will  not  keep  it  there.  I  refrain  whh  regret  frtjin 
supporting  this  idea  by  an  exposition  of  some  \'Crscs  of  the 
90th  psalm."  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  quote  a  verse  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  which  seems  to  have  become  a  favourite 
with  the  psalmists, — 

Correct  me,  Jehovah,  but  with  justice, 

Not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing.* 

Nor  have  we  yet  exhausted  the  lessons  of  the  32nd  psalm. 
It  supplies  a  fresh  confirmation  of  that  lovely  new  of  Jehovah 
as    an    educator   which    we    lately   gained.     Generally    the 


( 


'  S«e  Via.  xix.  tj,  ic.  S,  and  cf>  Job  ix.  28,  19,  k.  & 
*  Jo.  X.  2J  ;  ct  Pn,  *i.  2,  xxxviu.  2. 
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psalmist  speaks  as  if  alt  that  he  desired  were  forgiveness,  i.c 
the  removal  of  his  temporal  distress  and  the  restoration  of 
his  communion  with  God.  But  there  is  one  verse,  not  logic- 
ally connected  with  the  rest,  which  contains  a  special  word 
of  promise  revealed  to  the  p.>ialmisL  (The  psalmists,  as  we 
have  seen,  felt  themselves  to  be  half- prophets.) 

I  will  instruct  thcc,  and  show  thcc*  the  way  thou  art  to  go; 
I  will  counsel  thee,  with  mine  eye  upon  thee  {v.  8,  Kay), 

Observe,  now  that  he  has  Ijeen  forgiven,  the  speaker  no 
longer  fears  that  keen  but  tender  glance.  '  The  eyes  of 
servants  look  upon  the  hand  of  ihcir  lord,'  but  friends  look 
an  each  other's  eyes.  And  still  more  prominent  is  the  crav- 
ing for  trustworthy  moral  guidance  in  the  25th  psalm  which  1 
referred  to  before. 

t>iTeci  me  in  thy  truihfulness,  and  teach  mc, 

For  ihou  art  my  saviour-God. 

Good  and  upright  is  Jehovah. 

Therefore  will  he  inatruc-t  sinners  in  the  way. 

The  lowly  will  he  direct  in  that  which  is  right, 

Yea,  the  lowly  will  he  leach  his  way  (Ps.  nxv.  5,  8^  9). 

And  more  strikingly  stilt, 

The  secret  (or,  intimacy)  of  Jehovah  is  for  them  that  fear  him, 
And  his  covenant  for  their  instruction  {Ps.  xxv.  14). 

And  is  not  this  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  5  ist  psalm,  that 
the  covenant  of  the  great  King  with  His  people  includes,  not 
merely  judging  them  by  providential  discipline  proportioned 
to  their  character,  but  purifying  and  deepening  their  views  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and  giving  them,  together  with  a 
new  conception  of  sin,  which  I  cannot  here  pause  to  examine.* 
a  more  delicate  tact  in  moral  practice  ? 

Behold,  thou  desirt-sl  truth  in  the  inmost  parts, 
Therefore  deep  within  make  mc  to  know  wisdom. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
And  lake  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me  (li.  8,  13), 

with  which  last  line  compare  these  words  from  the  great 
national  confession  in  Nch.  ix.,  '  Thou  ga^'cst  also  thy  good 
spirit  to  instruct  them,'  and  this  from  Ps.  cxliii.  10  : — 

Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art  my  God  ; 
Let  thy  good  spirit  lead  me  in  an  even  path. 
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We  see,  then,  that  in  post-Exile  times  God  revealed  Hint- 
self  specially  as  an  educator.  The  conception  was  not  indeed 
new ;  the  older  prophecy  coutd  not  help  de\*eIoping  this  aspect 
of  JehovaJi's  pastoral  character.'  But  ft  certainly  became 
deepened,  as  the  meaning  of  the  pastoral  figure  itself  became 
deepened,  after  the  Exile.  And  how  does  Jeho\-ah  ^idc  or 
educate  HLs  flock?  How  does  He  purify  their  views  of 
truth,  and  refine  their  moral  perceptions  ?  Listen  to  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  darker  parts  of  the  Persian  period. 

Happy  is  the  man  whom  thou  ourturest,  Jcho^uh, 
And  teachest  out  of  thy  law  (Ps.  xciv.  1 2). 

The  religion  of  Israel  could  never  have  risen  so  high,  had 
it  been  always  under  the  tutelage  even  of  prophets  like  Isaiah 
(cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  9,  lo,  xxx.  2l).     Unique  as  it  was,    Hebrew 
prophecy  could  not    last    for  ever,  nor   could    the    class  of 
humanists  or  '  wise  men  '  undertake  the  anxious  charge  which 
the  prophets  relinquished.     The  transition  had  to  be  made 
from  a  bookless  to  a  book-religion,  but  how  hard  this  would 
be,  the  abortive  attempt  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  had  already 
shown.     It  was  felt  in  the  po.st-Exilc  period  that  the  higher 
truths    must   be   transfused   from  the  written  book   into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.     Hence  the  necessity  of  schools  and  of 
an  army  of  *  teachers '  such  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  Boc^ 
of  Daniel  (xi.  33,  35,  xii.  3,  R.V.  mar^.),  the  subject  of  whose 
instruction  was  to  be  not  moral  wisdom  in  general,  but,  to 
use  a  phrase  in  Ezra, '  the  wisdom  ol  God  that  was  in  their 
hand  '  '  (Ezra  vii.  25),    In  what  spirit  did  these  teachers  work  ? 
Did    they  recognize  Jehovah    as    the  true  educator  ?     The 
model  sofcr^  or  scribe,  of  the  early  Greek  period,  who  speaks 
in  the  119th  psalm,  will  answer  us.     '  Teach  me,  Jehovah,'  is 
the  burden  of  the  whole  psalm,  and  though  the  writer  does 
not   boast  like   the  Talmudiats,  we  soon  discover  that  his 
prayer  has  been  heard,  and  that  he  is  ever  learning  more  and 
more  of  the  infinite  meaning  of  the  golden  book  (cf  v.  18). 
And  so,  though  some  of  the  sdferim  may  adopt  the  literary 
style  of  the  '  wise  men,*  the  class  as  a  whole  is  separated  from 
them  by  profound  differences.     The  'lamp'  of  the  sd/er  is 
not  the  'spirit  of  man  '  (Prov.  xx.  27),  divine  as    this  too 
may  be,  but  that  brighter  '  light' (Fs.  cxix.  105).  which  in- 
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dudes  the  ancient  '  wisdom,'  as  a  part  of  an  already  varied 
and  comprehensive  Bible.'  Of  this  treasure-house  of  divine 
truth  one  of  the  psalm-editors,  without  any  tinyc  of  the  later 
superstition  (see  note  ■),  virtually  declares  that  it  is  like  the 
sun  in  the  firmament  (ace  Fs.  xix.)-  Can  we  wonder  that  as 
the  symbol  of  the  covenant  «ot'  ^fox^i-  even  the  glorious 
second  temple  should  early  have  found  serious  competitors 
in  the  sacred  classics  ?  'Happy  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 
house' (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5)  expressed  no  doubt  the  highest  ideal, 
but '  Happy  is  the  man  who  meditates  on  the  law  of  Jehovah  ' 
(Ps.  i.  1 ,  2),  was  a  more  practical  one,  because  alone  universally 
applicable.  The  temple  was  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  scattered 
communities,  but  the  flag  for  which  all  good  Jews  were  ready 
to  die  was  that  of  the  Scripture.  The  Maccabixan  rising 
proved  this ;  but  all  pointed  in  this  direction  even  in  prc- 
Maccabsan  times.  As  a  Jewish  historian  says,  'the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  were  undermined  by  the  schools  before 
it  had  been  trampled  upon  by  enemies  from  without  and 
desecrated  by  bloody  feuds  from  within.' ' 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Have  we  a  right  to  speak  of  the 
Scripture  as  a  whole  as  a  means  by  which  Jehovah  educated 
His  people  ?  Ought  we  not  to  have  referred  to  one  part  of  it, 
vir..  the  '  Mosaic '  Law,  at  an  earlier  point  as  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  divine  Governor  of  Israel  ?  No  ;  the  Jewish 
conception  of  Law  has  become  transformed.  To  the  early 
Israelites  a  law  was  an  ordinance  and  nothing  more,  but  to 
restored  Israel  tt  formed  part  of  a  rule  of  life,  divine  in  its 
origin,  but  human  in  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  Penalties  might  givethisrule  a  frown- 
ing aspect,  but  only  to  those  who  saw  not  that '  righteousness' 
was  the  one  condition  both  of  Israel's  continuance  and  of  the 
Messianic  salvation.  It  was  from  the  consciousness  of  this 
that  more  and  more  the  Israelites  regarded  the  Law  as  the 
crowning  proof  of  Jehovah's  love. 

He  declared  his  word  unto  Jacob, 

His  sCalutcs  and  ordinances  unto  Israel  (Ps.  cxivii.  19), 

is  the  climax  of  thanksgiving  to  a  contemporary  of  Simon 
theMaccabee;  and  one  of  the  oldest  prayers  in  the  Jewish 

'  }cK,  G*tt)ufku  iftsymifn/Aumt,  i.  391. 
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liturgy  calls  upon  '  our  Father '  and  '  our  King '  to  *  teach  us,, 
as  thou  didst  teach  our  fatliers  statutes  of  life." " 


Note  •  p.  338. 

In  Ps.  xxviii.  8,  and  cxxxii.  to,  the  '  anointed'  is  also  very  pro- 
bably Ihe  high  priest.    Cf.  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  Dan.  ix.  26  (of  Onias  I II.). 

Note  ",  p.  339. 

The  Term  '  Jeho%ah's  anointed '  is  here  applied  to  the  people  of 
Israel  as  the  h.eir  of  the  promises  made  to  David.  Ttiai  is,  the 
psalmist  speaks  as  if  a  rightful  Davidic  lung  still  existed,  though,  as 
w.  41,  42,  46,  52fl  show,  the  people  of  Israel  is  the  real  sufferer,  an4 
absorbs  all  the  psalmist's  thoughts.  So  in  Ps.  xxviii,  S  '  his  anointed  "■ 
may  pcssibty  mean  not  the  high  priest,  but  the  church-nation  ;  at 
least,  this  view  seenis  favouied  by  Hab.  iij.  13  (in  a  great  post-ExQic- 
ode). 

Note  %  p.  339. 

Rudolf  Smcnd,  for  instance,  who  regards  the  Psalter  as  a  post- 
Exilic  work,  Ands  as  large  a  Messianic  element  in  it  Bs  any  of  the 
older  interpreters — a  much  hrger  one  than  I  can  at  present  admit. 
The  effect  of  [his  is  i>erhap5  a  weakening  of  the  poetic  effect  of  the 
psalms.  To  interpret  such  ps,ilms  as  xxiv.  and  xlvii.  as  merely  pro- 
phetic of  the  final  Messianic  sovereignty  and  jutlgment  seems  to  me 
extremely  luiardous. 

Note  ■",  p  339. 

The  strictly  Messianic  psalmsj  or  portions  of  psalms,  in  the  Tar- 
gum  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  ii.,  xviii.  (second  half),  xxi.  (pp.  2  aod 
8),  xlv.,  hi.  (w.  7,  8),  Ixxii.,  hxx.  (at  least,  p  in  p.  16  is  the  Mesfiiflh). 

Note  ",  p.  339. 

According  to  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  Theodora  only  'referred 
three  psalms  to  the  Lord.'  But  from  Cosmas  Indicoplcuste*^  and 
from  the  Syriac  commentary  hiscd  on  Theodore  it  would  appear  that 
four  psalms  were  referred  by  Tlieudore  directly  to  Christ,  \\z.  ti^  viii, 
xliv.  (j!v.),and  cix,  (o.).  Kihn  thinks  that  Leontius  omitted  Ps.  viij. 
because  the  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  had  censured  Theodore's 
explanation  of  this  psalm.    Theodore  also  interpreted  Fss.  xv.  (xvi). 
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xxi.  (Kxit.),  Ixviii,  (Exix.)  as  typically  Messianic  in  bis  commentary  on 
Ihe  Minor  Prophets,  a  view  which  the  same  Council  censured.  In 
his  work  on  the  psalms,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Syriac 
work  described  by  Baethgen,  the  two  typical  Messianic  psalms  arc 
Ixxxix.  and  cxvii.  (cxviii.).  See  Kihn,  Theodor  von  MopiutsHa  (1880), 
p.  454  \  Baethgen,  in  Stade's  Zeilstkrijt,  1885,  pp.  67,  Si. 


Note  ',  p,  540. 

The  harmony  of  the  closing  strophe  of  the  psalm  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  correcting  13  i?t?3  (f.  is)  ciiher  as  proposed  in  my  critical 
note,  or,  with  Lagarde  into  hpio  or  ^"ip'^0  IpB";  (the  pSural  fonn  of 
the  suffix  would  also  be  possible),  '  Put  on  (again)  his  bonds '  makes 
ft  pamllel  to  v,  3.  ^Vith  Kamphamen  (review  of  Nowack's  P$aimen 
in  the  Studien  tind  Kritiktn,  1S8S)  I  would  now  accept  this  hriltiant 
conjecture,  which  Lagaide  fortifies  by  a  palxographical  reference  to 
the  Palmyrcne  characters  ( Nevis  Psalterii  GritH  Edrtiotih  Spen'mtn, 
1887,  p.  24).    Sept.  and  Targ.  both  certainly  read  tDiD  (tf,  Griiti). 


Note  ',  p.  541. 

The  'gathering'  referred  to  took  place,  not  in  Sinai,  bin  in 
Cnnaan.  As  l*s.  Ixviii.  18  puts  it,  Jehovah  transferred  his  throne 
from  Sinai  (originally  His  centni  sanctuary,  cf.  Ex.  iii.  i,  xviii.  5) 
to  the  holy  bill  of  Zion,  i.e.  He  led  His  people  to  the  land  which 
He  bad  destined  for  them.  Without  the  gift  of  a  land,  the  Sinaiiic 
legislation  would  have  heen  inoperative.  As  another  psalm  says, 
Jehovah  'gave  (Israel)  the  lands  of  the  nations  ■  .  .  that  they  might 
keep  hift  statutes  and  observe  his  laws '  (Ps.  cv.  44,  45).  In  post- 
Biblical  times,  however,  the  Jews  did  not  feel  that  the  land  of  Israel 
was  essential  to  Jehovah's  sovereignty;  the  great  dispcr.sion  had 
destroyed  this  ancient  sentiment.  Hence  MtekiHa  ^^f/  saya  that 
Tsracl  at  Mount  Sinai  resolved  to  take  upon  itself  'tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 

NoTB  ^  p.  341. 

Cf.  Baethgen,  Btitrage  tur  stmit.  JitligionsgesihickU {\Z'^h)\  Tiele, 
Vtr^tiijktnde  Gfsdtinlenit  drr  ttude  GodsdiemUn  {i&6g);  W.  R.  Smith, 
The  /ieligion  of  tJu  Semites,  p.  66,  &c.  The  expression  'theocracy' 
is  due  to  Josephuii  {t.  Ap.  ii.  17),  who  coins  it  to  describe  ihc  form  of 
government  ordained,  as  he  says,  by  '  our  legislator."  He  apologizes 
for  it  with  the  words,  i«  a,v  tui  uvut.  ff1ac-n.11.fr9f  riv  Ajjyor.  Cf. 
Wcllhausen,  Proh^mena,  clup.  xi.  (beginning). 
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NoTB ',  p.  34J. 

See  p.  293,     From  our  present  point  of  view,  ihe  ideal  > 
worshipper  is  Cyrus.     The  persecution  of  heresy  advocated  in  ] 
of  the  Avesta,  which  is  contrary  10  the  spirit  of  Cyras,  may  be  dl 
the  dangerous  muUiph'cation  v&  sects  in  Persia  in  the  Sassanid  p4 
(see  Dc  HarLes  on  VtKdidad  iv.  143,  149).    The  GSthas  only  ini 
against  doctrines  which  lead  to  vicious  thoughts,  words,  and 
the  Dafiva-worshippers  were  on   moral   grounds  bitterly   hat< 
Zatathustra  (sec  Vasna  xxxii.  3-5).     Cf.  however  Wilhelm,  ' 
und  Kctzer  im  alten  Erin,'  Z.D.M.G.,  1890,  p.  14J,  &c 

Note  ),  p.  347. 

Cf.  Wisd.  xii,  19, 'Ore  5*!  rut-  hUa.\.ov  *xva.t.  ^lAa'i^fMtnrov.  Joseph 
eulogizes  Agrippa  as  rots  iiAAfti&i'^t  ^lAar^pwffos,  but  tcns  hiua^Sta 
o^/iTo^c  fioAAoi'  {Ant.  xix.  7,  3) — 4  fail  description  of  a  Tcwj 
philanthropist    See  note  on  Fs.  xliii.  i. 

Note  \  p.  342. 
Ps.  IxxxiL  was  selected  as  the  psalm  for  Tuesday  (sec  pp,  -j^^ 

Note  ",  p.  343. 

Zecb.  xiv.  9  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  latter  part 
Persian  rule.   '  Jehovah  shall  n-ign '  occurs  again  in  Ps,  cxivi.  1 1 
there  it  means  'shall  go  on  reigning,'  as  the  following  -words 
A  Maccabxan  psalmist  doubtless  believed  that  Jehovah  bad 
more  'become  Icing,'  t.e.  had  revealed  His  sovereignty. 

Note  ",  p.  342. 

The  same  distinction  between  a  true  and  a  false  Israel  is  imj 
in  Pas.  xU.  8,  xiv.  5,  ffldv.  6,  Ixxiii.  i,  15,  cxii.  2. 

Note  »,  p.  343- 

The  shepherd's  ofHce,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  figure,  int 
teaching  ;  'hear  my  voice'  (John  x.  16)  means  'hearing  a 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  yc  in  it '  (Isa.  xxx.  ai).  In  Ecd( 
xii.  1 1  '  shepherd  '  is  even  a  synonym  for  '  teacher '  (c£  Prov.  x.  » 1 
and  Ps.  xxiii.  is  interpreted  accordingly  of  Jehovah  as  a  Teacher  I 
Sept.  and  Tai^.  This  may  account  for  Afi7yijtr«»  tN  vwrai-  t^  oX 
Btuur,  John  xvl  13  <cf.  5S»^iv  ummI  ixp<ijSttT«,  Ps.  bocix.  1,  Scpc). 
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figure  of  the  shepherd  occurs  again  in  Hcb.  xiii.  zo,  i  I'ei.  ii.  25 
(where  tixK^^i-  is  explained  by  hriaKOTto^  ;  cf.  Orac.  Sib.,  '  Proem."  3), 
V.  4  ((l/ixiJroiV')*')-  I"  thi:  tyth  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  iheMcssiah^ 
as  the  leader  of  the  [lerfected  theocracy,  is  described  as  iroL/tcu'ruii'  ta 
troifivtav  tvptov  iv  rriarrti  itai  !ii.Haia<Tvvti.  A  similar  train  of  thought 
suggested  the  traditional  saying  of  Mohammed  that  every  prophet 
must  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  shepherd. 

Note  ^  p.  345- 

The  quotation  is  Arom  AfcgUla,  31a,  and  forms  part  of  the  even- 
ing service  for  the  conclusion  of  Sabbatli.  See  VVilnsche,  Der  bat>. 
Taimud,  L  546. 

Note  ",  p.  344. 

Comp.  St.  Augustine,  Con/.  VII.  18.  'Condescending'  is  too 
e<iuivi>cal  a  phrase  to  be  applied  either  to  Jehovah  or  to  Christ  and 
His  disciples.  He  of  whom  Isa.  Ivii.  is  spoken  cannot  slriclly  be 
said  even  to  '  descend."  Sympathy  makes  Jehovah,  as,  according  to 
Hebrews,  it  made  the  Messiah,  like  unto  common  men  in  their  low- 
liness. St.  Paul,  too,  never  meant  to  say,  ■  Condescend  to  things  that 
are  lowly'  (Rom.  xii.  16  in  R.  V.),  but  rather  D'^^B'Tny  WOann, 
'familiarize  yourselves  with  the  lowly'  (trvvaTraynntvm  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Semitic  rather  than  by  Greek  idiom ;  arij  =  to  be 
accustomed  to).     See  Expositor^  Dec.  1883,  pp,  469-472. 
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Note  ',  p.  344. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  description  in  Ps.  xviii.  9-13  is  so 
frankly  mytholo^cal  ihat  ii  may  well  represent  a  belief  in  the  jiosBi- 
bitityof  a  literal  theophany.  But  the  expressions  in  ».  17  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  but  n  symbolic  view  of  their  meaning,  ll  will  be 
noticed  that  in  all  the  passages  quoted  ^re  plays  a  very  piominent 
part  The  pillar  of  fire  is  the  favourite  .lyrabol  of  the  divine  presence 
in  the  priestly  narrative  (see  Lev.  ix.  4,  6,  23,  xvi.  i;  Num.  ix.  15,  16, 
xii.  5,  xiv.  10). 

Note  '.  p,  346. 
Theodore!  aetually  sees  here  a  prophecy  of  the  grace  of  baptism. 

Note  ',  p.  346. 

See  Pss.  XXV.  7,  xxxviii,  5,  Ixbc.  6,  Ixxix.  8,  9,  cvi.  ti,  and  cf.  Ezra 
ix.  6,  10- r  5,  Neh.  ix.  33,  34.  ETekiel  had  protestled  against  this 
notion,  which  we  find  also  in  hymns  to  Vanina  {Nfax  Miillcr,  Ancient 
Sanikr.  LH.,  p.  540  ;  JJthbcrt  Lectures,  p.  185). 
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Note  ",  p.  346. 

The  central  part  of  I's.  xc  contrasts  suikinglj-  with  the  opening 
and  will)  the  closing  verses.  A'erscs  r-4  are  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
classic  uilerance.  In  ft.  5,  6  the  pott's  wings  begin  to  droop,  and  in 
w.  7-ia  his  thoughts  are  ill-connected  and  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  sorely  in  need  of  coneclion.  As  far  as  v.  7  the  psalmist  speaks 
in  the  n;Liiic  of  thi^  human  race,  for  even  v.  i  applies  to  non-jcwtsh 
as  well  as  Jewish  lielievers.  But  now  he  pleads  with  the  Lord 
(Adonai,  ».  i)  for  Israel.  '  For  wc  are  consumed,' he  says,  *  by  thine 
anger;'  'all  our  days  have  vanished  in  thy  displeasure'  Such  is 
frequently  the  language  of  the  psalmists  ;  when  describing  the  calami- 
lies  of  their  peoifle,  ihcy  ciuploy  the  figures  of  sickness  and  death. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  common  to  our  psalmist  with 
other  tcraple-poeis.  In  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  he  nccounts 
for  the  lutional  calamities  by  assuming  the  cxii^teiKC  o{  great  national 
sins,  and  even  of  sins  which  no  self-examination  can  discover  (p.  8  ; 
cf.  xJx.  13,  Ixix.  6,  and  on  these  jiassa^es  see  pp.  76,  102).  Does  he 
not  in  this  respect  remind  us  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Ps-  xxxir.  (ev^ 
3-5)?  Calamity  presses  heariiy  upon  Oods  people.  The  happy 
years  of  the  national  life  have  passed  as  quickly  as  a  sigh.  AVhat 
remains  is  but  the  dregsof  life,  the  'scrC'  and yolEow  leaf,"  dry  summer 
herbage  which  w-ill  soon  have  withered  away  (com p.  cii.  1 2).  And  this 
is  because,  with  all  its  exertions  in  the  service  of  Jehovah,  Israel  hai 
not  obtained  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  {cf.  Heb.  x. 
1,  2).  Jehovah  has  not  'cast  their  sins  l>ehiiid  his  back'  for  ever 
but  gazes  upon  iheni.  yes,  even  apon  '  unobserved  sins  '  in  the  bright 
•  light  of  his  countenance '  (&.  8), 

In  V.  10  one  of  those  abrupt  transitions  occurs,  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  psalms.  The  psalmist  speaks,  as  in  tw.  5  and 
6,  of  the  lot  of  humanity — not  of  the  many  Israelites  who  must  hare 
died  before  his  eyes  of  a  broken  heart  or  of  the  miseries  incident 
to  the  time,  but  of  those  who  in  all  eouniries  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  a  full  age.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  descripnon  in 
V.  10  is  all  that  one  could  wish  either  in  thought  or  in  cxpressioo. 
Certainly  it  cannot  rank  with  the  opening  of  Job  xiv.  «  with 
the  fourth  verse  of  this  very  psalm.  In  expression,  as  9-  literal 
translation  shoe's,  it  falls  far  below  them,  and   it   contains    one 

clause  which  to  the  modern  Christian  reader  is  at  most  a  half-truth I 

mean  the  clause,  'and  their  pride  (or,  llieir  boasting)  is  (but)  labour  and 
sorrow.'  It  is  only  in  one  of  the  darker  periods  of  Israel's  history  thai 
such  an  estimate  either  of  youth  and  mature  age  oc  of  old  age  could 
be  given,  and  ihc  psalmist's  form  of  expression  reminds  us  painfully 
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of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  who,  as  Ecclcs,  xii.  i  shows,  took  an 
even  more  pessimistic  view  of  the  Littct  ihan  of  the  earlier  years  of 
life.  Shall  we  blame  the  pious  psahnisi  ?  No  ;  he  seems  to  repeat 
the  pleading  enireaty  of  Job,  '  Have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  ray  friends ' 
(Job  xix,  2i).  But  how  can  we  pity  him  till  wc  duly  realize  his 
circumstances?  Briefly,  then,  his  case  is  this  He  holds  in  his 
mind  two  inconsistent  ideas— one  an  old  idea,  that  calamity  is  a 
proof  of  God's  displeasure,  and  another  a  comparatively  new  one, 
that  God  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  (sec  vx'.  1-4),  and  such  is  the 
bitterness  of  Israel's  present  calamity  that  for  the  moment  he  foi^ets 
that  the  new  idea  was  specially  revealed  to  the  later  Jewish  Church, 
nay  more,  he  even  allows  his  estimate  of  the  human  lot  to  be  coloured 
by  his  despondent  view  of  the  national  fortunes.  He  speaks  amiss^ 
and  yet  not  wholly  amiss.  For  it  /,i  [lerfecily  true  th;it  what  In 
I  John  ii.  16  is  cnlled  '  the  piide  of  life  *  ia  by  its  very  nature  transi- 
tory, and  lliat  whether  or  no  there  is  any  other  human  possession 
which  endures,  the  longest  human  life  is  but  a  drop  compared  to 
God's  eternity.  Holding  so  much  truth  as  our  psalmist  does,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  rot  at  last  escape  from  his  morbid  mood. 
But  the  time  is  not  yet  He  is  still  at  a  low  spiritual  level.  All  that 
he  can  say  at  present  is, 

Who  kroweth  the  power  of  ihinc  anger, 
And  thy  wrath  according  to  thy  fear.'  (?'.  11.} 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  word-i  may  seem  wisely  and  truly  said. 
But  in  the  context,  they  must,  I  fear,  be  interpreted  otherwise.  Is 
it  really  all  that  the  psalmist  can  infer  from  the  troubles  of  the  lime 
that  God  ia  visiting  Israel's  offences  with  the  rod  ?  Has  he  not 
heard  that  'whom  Jehovah  loveth,  he  chasteneth'? 

The  twelfth  verst;  connects  itself  with  the  tenth  ;  the  psalmist  has 
no  skill  in  linking  thought  to  thouglit.  This  verse  has  no  special 
reference  to  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  but  applies  to  all  men,  whether 
prosperous  or  not.  There  is  no  belter  practical  wisdom  than  a  strict 
performajice  of  duly,  for  on  the  one  hand  God  '  hatetb  all  workers 
of  iniquity,'  and  on  the  other,  'There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Shei^l  whither  thou  goest.'  In  chcclosing 
verses  the  psalmist  recovers  his  equanimity,  but  to  expound  them 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  my  present  purpose. 


Note  "*,  p.  547. 

The  Hebrew  is  yilK,  which  suggests  the  irue  meaning  of  n'jli'i. 
The  Torah,  whether  legal  or  prophetic,  gave  direction  in  the  difificull 
journey  of  life  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  21).    Sec  below,  p.  357  (note). 
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Note  •.  p.  347- 

In  studying  the  conception  of  sin  distinctive  of  the  Psalu 
naturaUj"  turn  first  of  oil  to  the  lechnical  words  for  siri.  In  Ps.: 
r,  2,  for  instance,  we  have  three  such  words,  Vlr'^t  i^liP^Cti  t^V,  the 
of  which  describes  sin  as  a  breAking  loose,  the  second  as  a  misu 
of  the  right  aim,  and  ihe  third  as  perversion  or  distortion.  ]g| 
be  seen  that  all  these  terms  <cf.  I3v>  P'  4^^)  impty  the  idea  of  w 
but  what  sort  of  law  is  meant,  depends  upon  the  8taj;cof  religious  d 
velopment  reached  by  the  writer  who  uses  the  terms.  The  rule  ftfl 
which,  according  10  the  original  usage,  the  sinner  de\nalcd, 
mainly  the  unwritten  one  of  divinely  sanctioned  custom  (see 
XX.  9,  xxxiv.  7,  with  Dillmann's  notes).  The  gradual  grc 
written  colLections  of  laws,  and  finally  the  promulgation 
Deuteronomy  and  subsequently  of  the  priestly  code  as  the  bfti 
of  the  national  life,  profoundly  modified  the  conception  of  sin.  ^ 
transition  is  visible  in  Jeremiah  (comp.  yr/rm/itA,  his  Li/e  ami  79 
p.  39) ;  it  is  already  past  in  the  time  of  the  psalmists.  To  them 
word  lilcc  niKtap  .suggested,  not  a  mere  national  even  though  cons 
crated  custom,  but  the  'delicate  outline'  of  that  virtue  which 
required  by  an  '  exceeding  broad  '  commandment  (Ps.  cxix.  96\jj 
manifoldnesft  of  whose  precepts  shariMrned  the  moral  perceptJoiuS 

Had  the  psalmists  what  may  be  called  a  definite  theoi^  of  sii 
The  reader  of  these  Lectures  will  not  easily  believe  that  they  ha 
They  had  indeed  made  various  moral  obsemtions:,  but  they  tu 
no  complete  theory  to  account  for  them.  Snnietimes  ihcy  la! 
the  gloomiest  possible  view  both  of  Israel  and  of  the  worid 
Pss.  xii.,  xiv.),  m  which,  as  in  Sodom,  it  would  almost  ai 
that  there  were  not  ten  righteous  men  ;  sujmetimes  Israel  at 
is  acquitted  of  any  serious  transgression  (sec  c;g.  Ps.  xliv.),  £ 
the  general  tone  of  the  circles  in  which  the  psalniists  movqfl 
that  of  watchfulness  (see  e.g.  Pss,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxix.  »,  cxUJI 
There  is  even  in  the  pious  the  possibility  that  doubling  thou^ 
may  arise  which  may  even  lead  to  open  apostasy  (see  Ps.  IxxiiL  ; 
These  must  Iw  striven  against,  best  of  .ill  in  the  sanctuary  {{/,,  p. 
Weak  as  human  nature  is,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reject  evil 
chowe  good  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxm.  9-11,  14  with  Deut  xxx  15-30' 
least  as  long  as  Jehovah's  loraA  (the  precepts  enshrined  ia 
Scriptures)  is  within  the  heart,  moulding  the  character,  and 
the  man  moral  insight  and  an  impulse  towards  goodoi 
Pss.  xi.x.  13,  xl.  9,  li.  $,  14,  Deut.  vi.  6,  Jcr.  xxxi.  z^)-  B 
watchfulness  can  prevent  those  sins  of  infirmity,  which  in  many 
QO  human  eye  can  discern,  and  which  are  therefore  called 
(=lapscs)  and  '  secret  things '  (sec  p.  354).     Even  these  Jehi 
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His  severity  may  sometimes  punish  ;  camesti)-  therefore  does  the 
Church  supplicate  Him,  in  the  name  of  His  goodness,  not  lo  take 
notice  of  them  by  a  judicial  sentence  (Ps.  xix.  13).  One  who  is 
formed  of  dust  Giiinot  always  maintain  the  highest  standard  (Ps.  ciii. 
10,  14),  especially  in  the  passionate  season  of  youth  (ef.  Ps.  xxv.  7), 
or  when  placed,  as  Israel  has  so  often  been,  by  divine  appointment, 
in  difficult  circumstances  {Fs.  li,  6  ;  cf,  Isa.  btiii.  17).  The  origin  of 
sin,  equally  with  that  of  death,  the  psalmists  leave  unexplained  ; 
neither  Ps.  li.  7  nor  I's.  xc.  8  refers  to  human  nature  in  general. 
And  now,  what  arc  the  peculiar  inerita  of  the  psalmists'  treatment 
of  sin,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Vedic  and  Glihic  hymn- 
writers?  First  they  lay  much  less  stress  than  the  former  (sec  Rig 
"Veda,  vii.  86,  3)  on  the  excuses  of  sin.  Thej'  do  not  even  once 
refer  lo  Salan  or  to  'the  Satan,'  and  only  once  do  we  find  iuch  a 
plea  as  that  in  Ps.  li.  6.  In  general  the  post-Exile  writers  love  tu 
minify  human  responsibility,  nor  is  this  dented  hy  the  agonized 
writer  of  Ps.  li.  Another  pnini  in  which  the  psalmisls'  treatment  of 
sin  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  \'cd.ic  poets  is  that  they  do  not  put 
the  non-offenng  of  libations  on  a  level  with  moral  offences. 

Christian  studenit  must  not  however  underrate  the  morality  of 
Vedic  leligion.  In  other  sections  it  may  be  ritualistic,  but  'with 
Varuna  it  goes  down  into  the  depths  of  the  conscience,  and  realises 
the  idea  of  holiness '  (Earth,  ReligioHS  of  India,  p.  1 7).  And  still  more 
respect  is  due  to  Mazdeism.  The  priestly  writers  of  the  Awsta  have 
not  indeed  completely  disengaged  the  idea  of  moral  fruni  that  of 
ceremonial  purity.  But  we  remember  on  the  one  hand  tlie  cere- 
monialism of  l.ev(iicus  and  on  the  other  passages  in  the  GAthSs 
which  arc  in  perfect  accord  with  Pss.  xv.  and  xxiv.  Ahura  Mazda 
is  the  God  of  purity  and  truth ;  how  then  can  it  be  correct  lo  say 
that  Ma:(deisra  only  knows  physical  defilement?  No  psalmi'it  can 
detest  evil  more  than  Zarathustra  and  his  successors,  and  the  three- 
fold division  of  «ins  into  those  of  thought,  word,  and  deed  in  Ps.  xvii, 
3-5  is  thoroughly  Zarathustrian  (see  e-g.  Vendid&d  vlit.  100).  For 
essays  on  the  Vedic  and  on  the  Babylonian  conceptions  of  sin 
respectively,  see  M.  Holzman  in  Steinthars  Z^iiuhrifi,  1884,  Heft  j ; 
G.  Evans,  Christian  He/aniier,  (887,  pp.  122-128. 


Note  «  p.  54! 

It  is  disputable  whether  T7Q  in  Isa.  xxx.  so  is  singular  or  plural. 
At  any  rate,  since  the  torah  of  priests  and  proi>hets  comes  from 
Jehovah,  He  might  jaitly  be  called  'Teacher' {strictly,  'director'). 
'Teaching'  is  indeed  ascribed  to  Jehovah  in  Lsa.  ii,  3  (Mic.  iv.  2), 
xxviii.  26.     Cf.  p.  352,  note  ". 
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Note  i",  p.  348. 

Comp.  also  ihc  Jerus.  Targ.  on  Gen.  i.  1,  '  By  wisdom  the  Ixnl 
created,'  ivher^;  '  wisdom  '  means  the  TOrali  or  Law,  which  was  in  the 
period  of  this  Targum  considered  one  of  the  seven  antemundaoe 
things.  Precisely  so  the  Zoroastrian  U5n  or  Daena,  the  impcrsoiu- 
tion  of  the  Zoroastrian  Law,  is  said  tu  have  come  from  the  heavcnlT 
dwelling,  and  to  be  created  by  Mazda  <5ee  [he  Dlti- Vast,  Ox/oTtt  Z.  A. 
ii.  364-369).  But  there  is  no  historical  connexion  between  the 
beliefs.  They  are  natural  inferences  of  the  idealistic  philosophj 
which  lies  at  (he  root  of  the  ancient  Oriental  religions. 


Note  ■,  p.  349, 

That  other  books  besides  the  I^w  and  the  Prophets  (e.g.  espe- 
cially Job)  enrly  acquired  the  position  of  tchgious  classics,  could  be 
easily  shown. 

Note  ",  p.  350. 

Much  has  been  said  (see  e.g.  Siegfried,  TAtei.  titeratutteitung, 
Oct-  5,  1 88(j  :  W.  R.  Smith.  714.?  JifUgt'on  0/  the  Stmr'f^s,  p.  4 1 S)  of 
the  reactionary  character  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  system.  If  there 
be  a  danger  that  the  reformed  churches  may  fell  hack  into  a  sysietn 
in  which  rites  have  an  inherent  value,  it  is  not  amiss  to  speak  seveielr 
of  Ezra's  work.  But  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  apptais  to 
me  thai  a  milder  judgmunl  upon  Jewish  ceremonialism  is  called  for. 
Could  the  principles  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah  have  been 
carried  out?  Was  it  not  all- important  to  oi^nize  the  restored 
people  on  a  strongly  religious  basis?  and  how  could  Ezra,  under  his 
circumstances,  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  building  upon  the 
sacerdotal  traditions  with  which  as  a  priest  he  was  familiar  ?  Haputly 
he  was  not  the  only  educator  granted  by  Providence  to  his  people. 
If  Ezra  was  a  t^fir  of  the  Law  (see  Ezra  vii,  1 1  Sept.),  other  men 
■were  equally  devoted  ioferim  of  the  wrirings  of  Jeremiah.  And  evco 
the  Iaw,  side  by  side  with  its  traditional  '  survivals,'  contains  passage 
enouyh  which  are  full  of  inspiring  and  inspired  moral  earrK-stness. 
In  short,  Jewish  legalism  was  not  without  a  truly  spiritual  and  even 
an  evangelical  element.  The  misfortune  was  that  after  Christianity 
in  one  way,  as  Buddhism  in  another,  had  Liken  up  what  M.  R^vilk- 
in  his  ProUgemtHa  of  the  History  of  /ieligions,  calls  the  *  principle  d 
redemption,'  a  fatal  logical  necessity  drove  Judaism  to  identify  itself 
more  and  more  with  a  strict  and  unspirituai  l^alism.  Jew  ish  Kaders 
will  understand,  however,  that  I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  assert  that 
this  identification  has  ever  been  complete.  Cf.  my  article  on  'The 
Jews  and  the  Gospel,'  Expositor,  18S5  (1),  f^.  401-418. 


LECTURE   VIII. 

God  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I  heard  this ;  that  power 
delongeth  unto  God.  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy  [Ameri- 
can revision,  lovingkindness\ ;  for  thou  renderest  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  work. — Ps.  Ixii,  12,  13  (R.  V.). 


LECTURE  VIII. 


Part  1.— Bui  it  the  Law  is  Jehovah's  best  gift  to  Istnel,  how  is  il  ikal  the  ritual 
system  txso  scldvni  rcfciivd  to  by  ihc  piatuiiatBt  Two  explaiuiiODS  c»u  be  e>*''"» 
one  purtial.  ihc  oilier  more  coinplcic  ;  (I)  Ihc  ftamcrs  of  ihc  Psalter  took  thoafhl 
fot  the  need$  of  dJiilant  brcchic^n,  and  {2]  thr  phrase  '  (he  Law  '  meant  more  10 
ihc  later  Churcb  Ihan  11  iMtnj  10  hnvc  done  to  Ena. — The  growth  of  Mhools  or 
KCI.1,  a  caaMXjVcncc  ut  acccp'tine  a  '  Utw '  of  such  varied  coatenis.  The  tvrv 
extremes,  rcpicscnlcd  by  the  piomoicn  and  editors  of  the  priestly  le^slntloa  (d*. 
Ps.  li.  30,  31]  anil  liy  Isa.  xliii.  ij,  lnvi.  3,  Pss.  kI.  s-rz,  1.,  ti.  319:  the  middle 
Echocil  by  Pe-1.  i.  And  cxix.,  and  by  the  B'OCiks  of  Joel  and  Jo4Uh,  but  «earedy  by 
Prov.  i.-ix.  (prc-Exilic),  nor  by  Ps.  »ix.  S-iJ  (loo  le^istic  in  spirit^  W« 
ntighi,  however,  pcrhnp)  include  the  Hallelujah  psnlms  in  the  third  group.  Wu, 
then,  Che  gtesl  idea  of  apirilual  sacrifices  ihe  moaopoly  uf  a  sjngk  schuol !  No  ; 
but  some  Churrhinen  welcomeil  it  more  heariily  than  others.  They  faani  a 
Uible  within  the  ilibSu,  fioin  which  the  xpiiilunl  mcuiiiiji of  McnliM dawned  apoo 
llicm.  Not  to  ritual  sacrifices  but  lo  the  sclfoblation  of  Jchavali'fi  Scivant  do 
they  (tike  2  liai.ih)  ascribt  ibc  full  regeneration  of  Israel.  Thus  they  aotidpale 
Christian  trtilh  (Heb-  x.  i-io).  Reply  lo  objcciions.— How  is  it,  then,  thai  the 
benefits  deiiv-cd  by  Uiacl  at  large  (torn  Jcbovab')  Serraal  (the  phrk^e  u  ex- 
plained ebcwhcre)  ate  not  more  clciuly  referred  to  by  the  psalmifts!  Perl 
Ihey  wereabaid  of  loo  much  cRicacy  being  ascribed  to  the  merinof  the  right 
The  Servant  might  indeed  pri^pare  the  way  fot  I^raeVK  return  to  its  Ccxl.  Bat 
I'bcdicncc  WM  alill  the  only  accept nb I e  sacrifice. — But  how  could  (tuning  (ton) 
evil  w&ys  mall e  up  for  past  ^itis  !  An  impoitnm  qucsiion,  foe  cren  those  who 
were  syraboli/d!  by  the  ■■  .Servant  of  Jehovah'  were  sadly  im  perfect.  Of  this  Ibe 
pRalmiiitK  arc  for  the  mnsi  pnri  well  aware.  A  keen  lelf-diilriut  hu  cosie  tqMO 
Ihe  Chute h-natiun.  It  u  foil  that  obedience  can  in  the  hrct  inttance  only  take 
the  form  of  repentance.  AirpliiCatign  o(  Pk.  li.  13,  17,  19-  EspUniitioa  of  tbc 
professions  of  innocence  in  Ps.  xliv.  iti,  19,  Ac— And  what  ia  it  that  naakea  re 
pentancc  possible?  The  thought  of  the  divine  iovingkindneti.  Etcplan-ition  of 
khh4d.  It  is  the  chtiraclcristic  atliibttU  of  the  two  pattiet  to  o  co*enAiit,  such  u 
that  which  bound  each  I^nclite  to  his  people,  and  the  people  of  Istacl  (o  its  God. 
Jehovah's  khhed  is  the  one  saf^uard  of  erring  Israel.  Distinction  between 
■  iovingkiadness  '  and  *  merry,'  Iwtw^en  historic  fniih  and  devotional  philosopliy, 
— But  will  die  loWngkiitdncK  of  the  divine  Shepherd  ircvet  atliin  its  cfld  t  MiM 
Israel  perpetually  ahcitiate  l>ctweea  Mnning  and  TEpenting,  ftulTcting  npfUf  mlim. 
and  teceiving  ddivcrance  !  No ;  the  Judgment  Day  i>  coming.  But  we  cannot 
ftamc  a  coniiittcnl  picture  either  of  the  Judgment  01  uf  Ibe  mcceeding  age.  On 
this  M  on  other  subject),  a  study  of  the  P«alter  icvcali  somewhat  diffetent  »choob 
of  thought.  Manifold  coninutK  (of  which  npecimenii  ate  i:ivcii)  and  underlying 
unity.  The  pttJmiitii,  like  the  prophcH,  suppose  the  Day  of  Jehovah  lo  be 
than  it  really  it.     Occupation  of  the  wailing  Church. 


( 
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Part  II.— a  futihei  qucslion  of  tinponnncc  ariaiv..  Hail  ihe  |)Mlniisu  a 
teal  itiough  vag\i<;  prfseniiiiicDl  tjf  a  jui3gnifiii  of  imlivMualE  nfivi  dealb !  The 
amlhor  of  EccIesJostcs  hid  none,  bnl  he  was  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  th« 
psalmists.  Consdeiing  the  vsHcty  of  vieMrs  in  the  pOit-ExUc  Chuich,  \\  h  noi 
probnblc  ihai  opinions  like  his  would  ptovoke  il  reaction  b  Ihe  oppositediieclionT 
Cnn  we  not  undcnianiS  1  holil  venture  of  Tailh  i»Euing  in  the  presentiment  re- 
fericd  lot  May  nol  Pii.  siIIk.  15,  iG  Irf  &uch  »  i-cniurcl— We  mu»t  mnrt  frcm 
a  genera]  view  of  Pa.  xlix.  ns  a  protest  agaiiut  the  old  Hcb'rcw  uotioii  of  $h«iM, 
and  must  cxplttin  t/i?.  15,  16  in  nccordancc  with  ihc  idnu  of  the  wiitcr'*  xffi. 
The  surmiics  of  an  earlier  age  on  the  ]>owihiIity  of  ncnping  dwih,  or  at  least  of 
escaping  out  of  Ihe  realm  of  Heath.  C\t\  the  poxt'ICxile  Chuich  have  failed  lc> 
meditate  on  iheaeT  Was  it  postiblc  that  in  ihtse  laltci  day»  Enoch'n  and 
Elijah's  happy  lot  might  lie  that  nf  m\ny  pinui  litnclilc:(T  Or,  putting  lhk:t 
oride,  and  ncccjiting  Shenl  a*  thtii  porilon  afler  deiih,  wJmi  wa*  ihp  nntmc 
of  ihe  life  in  Shcfil  *  Might  there  lie  »  worshipping  Church  even  thweJ 
To  judge  fivtn  the  I'ialteT  there  wo*  no  unaniiuity  on  this  subject  On 
the  antt  han-d  wc  hove  Tss.  vi.  5,  6,  t,%\.  10,  Ixixviii.  11-13,  Ixxiix.  49, 
nnd  an  the  other,  Cs^.  xvt.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  Iixiii.  The  Utter  hdcing  to  Ihr 
«Iass  of  mystic  psalmi,  which  nre  closely  connected  with  the  '  I'nriton ' 
psalms  already  referred  to.  Cbomclcristici  of  ihc  former,  npecially  of  the 
•  gucst-psalms.'  Note  especially  the  alliliidct  "f  ihc  wrilcrr*  tnw.-itdi  the  temple  ; 
they  seem  en  Ihe  jHiinl  of  ditpenxing  with  Ihe  vitilile  teiiijile  o-llugelher. 
lixcgeticjil  problems  of  Ps.  xvii.  I^-IS-  I*  the  writer,  who  icminds  u»  of 
Johanninc  mysticism,  and  whc  represents  a  c]a;»,  indifferent  \'j  such  external 
mailers  as  clealh  and  the  hereafter  ?—Kea«in»  why  surac  ciilici  reply  in  the 
BJlirmBlive.  I'fleiderer's  inlerpreUilion  of  ?s.  Ixxiii.  ijcriltcited.  The  author's 
ooncluiion  — that  I'ss,  ivii.  ami  Uxlti,,  and  ptfibablj' ivi.,  tecogriie  the  principle 
of,  at  any  rale,  moral  compensation  of  Ihe  lighleoua  after  death.  The  enigma  of 
Pi.  xltx.  15,  i&  loo  has  al  any  nuc  Ijcen  [lalf  »itveil.  —We  iniiit  now  devoic  our* 
selves  to  the  unexplained  part  of  thi!>  i^iii^io.  It  ii  only  perminlble  to  find  in  il  a 
reference  lo  relribtition  after  deatli,  if  external  evidencre  warranti  ut  in  o-tcribing 
tuch  an  idea  to  the  psoluibL  Migiil  llic  Jew>  liavi-  been  kd  lo  the  belief  in 
BahylonT  Scarcdy.  Escape  from  ihe  gloomy  Uiiderwuild  wtu  no  duubt  pos. 
eble,  according  to  thcr  Babylonians,  but  only  for  kings,  and  not  a^  the  reward 
of  exceptional  goodneu.  Keinrrection,  io«,  was  not  an  unknown  idea.  Mardult 
would  nol  be  MaiduV  if  he  vuuld  nut  'make  the  dead  lo  live.'  The  strea» 
which  liabylonian  rciiEioii  Iiid  im  tliexc  cunceptioni  may,  or  even  mu«l,  havr 
Stimulnleii  Jewish  thinkers  to  work  out  their  own  religious  problems  more 
cameitly  and  hopefully,  bul  more  than  this  could  not  be  expected.— Let  at 
now  turn  lo  Persia,  ^r,  the  idea  in  question  a  Persian  one!  Importance  of 
the  study  of  Zoroa%lrianism.  'Whal  are  the  spiritual  rlenients  in  this  trLigion. 
by  which  it  must  have  attracted  the  mtiit  spiritual  Jews?  We  mual  seek 
ihem  in  the  (Jnthie  hymns,  which  arc  the  ulittancei  of  the  founder  of  the 
Zoroa&Irian  Church,  though  supplcmoitarj-  information  may  be  gained  from  the 
later  Aveiia,  and  even  from  ihe  Dundahis.  StuiJy  of  the  Zoronilrian  theoiy  ol 
sacrifice  and  of  morality.  Tlie  former  miijt  Ix  viewed  in  its  highest  form  j  «v 
may  then  compare  it  with  the  theory  of  the  I'uritaci  psalmists.  Defence  of  Ihc 
Znroa.ttrinn  morality.  Slill  greater  intctcsl  of  ?lnraihiislra's  conception  of  Ihc 
rewards  of  righleousnew.  Heaven  and  hell,  primarily  stales  of  the  soul  j  vision 
af  God  after  death  ;  hmoKonimaait.  These  ideas  not  tesi  prominent  in  Ifac  later 
Zoruutrianbm.  —  Can  Ihc  Jewish  Church  have  been  uninilacnccd  by  thit  congenial 
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laUjgJDa  T  Sucely  not.  rmn  and  IstbcI  were  prnle:itined  FellOW'WtnlEers  "ta  lb 
caUM  of  rcligiaii.  Noi  all  Iirael'*  relinioiii  writen  wtie  picpatett  to  ca*open'b 
with  Iraft(  only  some,  both  prophets  and  psaltuisn,  were  able  lo  select  precisely ' 
what  wns  Denied  lo  (ill  up  the  Cliurcli's  iheolo^Q'.  Kol  all  selected  the  tame 
elements.  We  ntuat  tu-reaJ  cetiaui  BibU'cal  p^tssagus  in  a  Pcniian  light  to  ^ve  t» 
each  writci  the  credit  which  U  \\\%  due,  nnd  iciiicmbei  thM  miimQation  of  Pcnau 
ideas  is  not  ai  nil  Jnconsislcnt  with  vagtmness  and  vnriciy  of  slateninii.  Dognuiic 
phrues  nrc  itf  courtrc  tlill  in  the  ffir  ilblnnce.  The  |>n!^ige^  lue,  (n)  Isa.  kkv.  8, 
xxTi.  19,  {b\  biw  Ixv.  17-11,  \%i\.  21,  (c)  Dan,  xii.  3,  U)  Ps.  xlix.  15,  i6t  (<) 
Ps.  x»ii.  15,  (/)  I*!.  Kvi.  10,  1 1,  tf)  I'*-  l»xiii.  24-27,  [Ji)  i's.  wu.  S.  ((')  rs.  xlv.  3, 
[t)  fs.  hdi.  5,  (/]  Ps.  Uiit.  9,  la.  (w)  Vn.  xi.  7 :  cf.  cxl.  14,  (m)  Pt.  tli.  ij/>,  U) 
I**.  NXKvi.  lOh — A  turning-paint  hns  now  been  reached,  and  the  impoitanM  of 
the  result  ju^tilics  the  Icciuiei  in  seeking  for  aoisc  cxieinnl  conlinnatkin  of  iti 
auundnr^e.  If  the  Ijoolu  of  Proverbs  ami  Joh,  which  nrc  In  the  main  earlier  thia 
the  period  of  the  Fsaller,  coninlned  either  uriuihur  the  iileoi  in  tgucsttoa  (iramoc* 
tallty  and  resurrectionj,  the  abject  would  be  gained  ;  for  we  should  eertninly  have 
a  right  ia  this  case  to  expect  refetences  to  the  ideas  in  the  [^Itet.  Ilut  ncitho 
of  these  books  can  be  shown  lo  contain  thc%  ideas.  Wc  must  thetcTorc  look 
further,  and  perhaps  Tttpm  the  records  of  the  follcrwing  periods  we  shall  gain  the 
conlirmntion  which  we  <leiire. — Reply  to  in  objeeiion.  L<l  in  turn  first  to  the 
so-called  Psalms  of  Sobmun  nnd  the  Book  of  Enoch-  Fuither  illii^IntioDS  fmn 
Justin  Maityr,  the  Fourth  Book  o(  Maccabec*.  the  New  Tcsuuiicnt.  and  the 
Mishoa.  Last  af  all.  we  mast  consult  the  Targiim  and  Midrtish,  nnd  ciiticallgr 
study  Josephui's  accoutJt  »f  the  three  Jewish  'sects.'  ReSBit— that  the  later 
devclopmciib  u{  Jcvvish  thouflit  favour  tJic  view  llial  the  idea  of  eternal  life  mAj 
be  tiRccd  in  the  Psalter,  liiimonnliiy,  then,  is  no  mere  evolutinn  ont  of  the  oU 
Semitic  belief  in  She61 ;  the  foKtering  influence  of  3  more  adv-ancerl  system  of 
rhniighi  wms  needed  for  it;;  depelcpmeni.  But  may  not  this  system  Imvc  beea 
Orcck  philosophy  rsther  than  Zgtoasti^ianisin  !  Reply  to  this  in<|i:iiry.  Zurou- 
trian  preceded  Hellenic  inlluenccs,  and  made  the  miccc^s  i^f  lhe»«  potable.  Vie* 
of  Dr.  Grati  and  M,  Montct  rejected.     Conclusion. 


FittNClPAL  Notes.— Pabt  U:  On  the  anti-sacrilicial  tendency  of  later  Jc 
retieion.— On  the  meaning  of  thJiaf  01  'covenant-love.' 

Part  IL:  Meaning  of  phrase  'guest  of  Jeliovah.'— Can  the  Ai««a  be  ! 
used  hy  a  critical  histurinn?— Age  and  mis^iun  of  i^^rathust^a. — [s  the  ho|i«  of 
immortnlily  tmcenbic  in  the  WiBdoiii-litcroliue?^The  intermediate  state  ia  the 
Apocalypse.— The  Targum  on  the  Psalms. — ^The  accounts  of  the  Cnmcs 
JtMcpIius  1  present  position  of  moderate  cunservatire  criticism.— M.  He 
uiews  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  imroortality. 


PART    I. 


HUMAN  OSEDIENCE  AND  DIVINE  LOVINGKJNDNESS. 


If  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  Jehovah's  crowning  lovingkind- 
ness,  the  question  arises.  How  is  it  that  the  psalmists  allude  so 
seldom  to  the  details  of  the  ritual  system,  and  in  particular  to 
sacrifices  ?  To  some  extent  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
destination  of  the  Psalter.  Had  the  various  collections  of 
Hebrew  psalms  been  intended  only  for  the  temple,  we  can 
guess  from  the  other  ancient  Oriental  hymnals  (the  respective 
dates  of  which  do  not  here  concern  us)  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  in  the  contents.  But  the  authorities  well 
knew  that  the  great  mass  of  Israelites  frequented,  not  the 
temple,  but  the  synagogues,  and  would  not  have  enjoyed 
hymns  full  of  references  to  the  temple  sacrifices.  Forinstancc. 
Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi  would  hardly  have  been  so  ready 
with  their  prayers  and  praises  (Acts  xvi.  25)  if  the  appointed 
prayer-book  and  hymn-book  had  been  tinged  on  every  page 
with  the  sacrificial  spirit  That  I  am  not  assuming  in  the 
framers  of  the  Psalter  too  strong  a  regard  for  synagogue- 
worshippers,  will  be  clear,  not  only  from  their  inclusion  of 
Ps.  xlviii.  (see  above,  p.  164),  but  from  the  prominence  which 
many  of  the  other  included  psalms  give  to  the  duty  of  praising 
God  among  the  nations  (see,  even  in  Book  I.,Ps.ix.  12).  And  I 
think  that  this  sympathy  was  noticed  by  the  authors  of  the 
SItcmoneh  Esreh  (or  Eighteen  Benedictions),  which  were  evi- 
dently designed,  not  for  tlie  temple,  but  for  Uie  synagogues,  and 
which  appear  to  be  largely  suggested  by  passages  in  the 
psalms.'  Still  we  may  reasonably  ask  for  a  more  complete 
explanation  than  this.  May  we  not,  then,  say  that  the 
meagre  reference  of  the  Psalter  to  the  sacrificial  system  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  something  like  a  reaction  against  the 

*  See  Isidote  Loeb,  KtvM  litt /itiJts  jntvts,  xix.  (iSSg).  p.  17.  SiC- 
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spirit  of  Ezra  ?  Great  as  the  authority  of  this  noble  refornie 
was,  he  could  not  mould  the  Church  entirely  as,  if  Ezra  vii.  lo, 
II  describes  him  correclly.he  must  have  wished.  And  so  beJ 
or  at  any  rate  his  successors,  were  led  by  circumstances  to  i 
accept  a  compromise.  It  was  not  possible  to  erect  the 
*  Mosaic '  Law  into  an  absolute  startdard  of  religious  truth. 
The  growing  regard  in  the  Church  for  the  records  of  the  old 
prophecy  protested  against  it.  How  could  Jeremiah  and  (the 
Second)  Isaiah  be  said  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  Moses  ? 
Hence  '  Moses  and  the  prophets  '  together  were  honoured  as 
Ihc  T6r.ih  in  the  wider  scnae  (see  on  Ps.  i.  2),  and  were  fully 
recognized  as  such  in  the  Sabbath-lessons  of  the  synagogues. 
The  inevitable  result  of  the  variety  in  the  contents  of  the 
Torah  was  the  growth,  first  of  all,  of  schools  of  thought,  and 
then,  other  circumstances  helping,  of  societies  and  sects  or 
parties.  Of  the  former  alone  can  wc  find  any  sure  traces  In 
the  Psalter.  When  the  author  of  Ps.  cxix.  declares  that  he 
is  a  ^3C  or  "associate'  of  faithful  observers  of  the  Law  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  "iJD  or  '  association  '  of  the  Pharisees. 
Nor  can  we  venture  to  infer  from  the  predilection  of  many 
psalmists  for  the  word  D'TPO  or  'pious  ones'  that  ihTs  had 
already  become  altogether  a  party  name ;  the  apparent 
parallelism  between  D'"i*pq  ?f3J^  (Ps,  cxtix.  l)  and  a  disputed 
phrase  in  l  Mace,  ii,  42  (see  above,  p.  56)  is  no  proof  to 
contrarj'.  But  schools  of  thought,  or  definite  tcndcnci 
which  could  not  but  issue  in  schools  of  thought,  we  cann 
fail  to  observe  in  the  psalms.  And  \iz  arc  warned  of 
existence  by  the  different  attitude  of  particular  psalnjtsta 
towards  sacrifices/  For  instance,  the  jrf_/*'rwho  wrote  Ps.  cxix. 
does  not  under-estimate  the  '  Mosaic '  Law,  and  yet  e\*en  he 
(v.  108)  beseeches  God  to  'accept  the  freewill  offerings  of 
mouth '  (i.e.  prayer  and  praise).  Nowhere  does  he  ma 
mention  of  any  other  sacrifice.  Still  more  remarkable  are 
expressions  of  certain  psalms  (Pss.  xl.  2-12,  1.,  ti.  J-ig),"* 
work,  as  it  would  seem,  of  an  advanced  Puritan  section  wj 
the  Jewish  Church,  to  which  '  Malachi '  among  others  was  i; 
clined  (sec  Mai.  iii.  4,  and  cf.  i.  10,  n,'  R.  V.),  and  some 
whose  members  in  post-Maccab-'can  times  boldly  dcnouni 
both  temple  and  sacrifices  as  'unclean.**    The  early  J 

'  See  «ii  Ps.  Ixv.  3.     I  do  not  venture  to  add  Hog.  ii.  I4. 
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Church  sPGins  in  fact  to  have  set  an  example  of  comprehen- 
siveness. It  had  its  two  extreme  schools  of  thought  (1  cannot 
say  '  parties,'  for  there  was  no  definite  practical  antithesis), 
viz.,  the  promoters  and  editors  of  the  priestly  legislation  (not 
Indeed  mere  formalists,  but  somewhat  too  near  to  formalism) 
on  the  one  hand  (cf.  Ps.  li.  20,  21)  and  students  of  Jeremiah, 
like  the  writers  of  those  three  psalms  and  of  passages  like 
Isa.  xliii.  23,  Ixvi.  3,  on  tho  other.''  Midway  between  the  two 
stood  devout  students  of  Scripture  like  the  writers  of  Pss.  i. 
and  cxix.,  and,  may  1  not  add  ?  the  authors  of  the  Books  of 
Joel  and  Jonah.'  Gladly  would  I  mention  other  decided 
adherenfe  of  the  respective  schools,  if  there  were  sufficient 
undeniable  evidence.  Could  it  be  shown,  for  tn.stancc,  that 
the  whole  Book  of  Proverbs  was,  like  the  Psalter,  the  gradual 
product  of  the  post-Exile  period,  I  should  be  able  to  point 
to  some  striking  statements  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  fear 
of  Jehovah  (Prov.  i.  7,  cf.  xxviii.  14),  and  of  the  superiority  ot 
prayer  and  obedience  to  a  ceremonial  system  (Prov.  xv.  8, 
xvi.  6,  XX!.  5,  27).  To  this  critical  theory,  however,  I  am 
still  opposed.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  collection  seera.'i 
to  me  almost  necessarily  pre-Exilic,  and  I  do  not  see  sufficient 
grounds  for  disintegration.  My  only  strong  doubt  is  whether 
Prov.  i.-ix-  should  not  be  included  among  those  parts  of  the 
Book  which  really  are  poat-ExiHc  (see  above,  p.  2l8).  There 
is  much  less  objection  to  the  view  that  great  outbursts  of 
praise,  such  as  the  Hallelujah  p.salms,  belong  to  the  inter- 
mediate school  to  which  J  have  referred  ;  of  these  I  shall  have 
to  speak  again  presently.  But  I  do  not  venture  to  include 
the  Praise  of  the  Law  (Ps.  xix.  8-15)  among  the  records  of 
this  school,  because  its  author's  (uXa/Seta  reveals  a  legalism 
which  has  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation.'  The 'yoke  of  ordi- 
nances '  may  indeed  be  mitigated  to  him  by  a  spiritual  love. 
Still  it  M  a  'yoke,'  and  the  ToKatTrtapiis  iy<i}  avGpioiror  of  St 
Paul  and  the  tears  of  the  dying  Johanan  '  the  light  of  Israel ' 
are  not  «o  very  far  off.  There  is  a  more  serene  temper  in  the 
three  distinctly  Puritan  psalms.  Their  authors  prize  the 
temple  much  (sec  Ps.  I.  2),  both  for  its  associations  and  as  the 
most  sacred  house  of  prayer,  but  not  less  the  'roll  of  the 
book  '  (Ps.  xl.  8)  ;  and  tliere  is  a  Bible  within  this  Bible  from 
which  the  spiritual  meaning  of  sacrifice — the  only  symbolism 
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which  can  any  longer  satisly  the  soul — has  dawned  Uj 
ihcm.  They  evidently  think  that  sacrificial  rites  were  oi 
permitted  and  in  some  sense  enjoined  because  of  the  dull 
of  men's  spiritual  sensibilities,  and  that  the  essential  parts 
the  Law  are  those  everlasting  'statutes'  which,  as  summed 
up  in  the  '  tables  of  the  covenant,'  are  probably  already  recited 
in  the  daily  prayers.*  To  them,  statements  like  'Jehovah 
spake  unto  Moses,  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering' 
(Lev.  vi.  8,  9),  appear  less  accurate  than  the  authoritative 
assurances  of  Jehovah  in  Jeremiah,  '  I  spake  not  unto  your 
fathers  .  .  .  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices,'  '  How 
can  ye  say,  We  are  wise,  and  Jehovah's  law  (torah, '  direction  *) 
is  with  us  I  but  behold,  into  a  lie  the  lying  pen  of  the  scril 
hath  made  it,"  and  '  This  was  the  thing  that  1  command* 
them.  Hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  1  will  be  your  God, 
ye  shall  be  my  people  '(Jer.  vii.  22,  viii.  8,  vii.  23)>  Y< 
these  psalmists  are  the  true  sons  of  Jeremiah  and  forerunnc 
of  Christ  The'right  sacrifice '  is  obedience  in  those 'weightier 
matters'  which  formalists  are  tempted  to  'omit'  (see  p.  150). 
Or  if  there  be  a  second  sacrifice,  it  is  like  unto  the  first ;  'open 
lips'  are  the  fitting  companions  of 'open  ears.''  Obedience 
and  thanksgiving  arc  the  true  divine  service  {9pr\aKtla,  Jam* 
i.  26),  and  in  the  abeyance  of  such  cultus  from  '  the  nations 
Jehovah  looks  for  it  to  tbe  members  of  the  great  spiritual  c< 
poration.  Israel  is  the  priest  of  the  peoples  as  man  is, 
should  be,  tlie  priest  of  creation.' 

This  great  truth  was  of  course  not  the  monopoly  of  a  school, 
though  the  adherents  of  a  certain  school  of  thought  may  have 
been  the  first  to  welcome  it  We  can  sec  it  in  psalms  which 
became  in  the  highest  degree  utterances  of  the  worshipping 
Church.  Passages  like  '  Bless  thou  Jehovah  '  (thou,  at  least,  in 
double  measure). '  O  my  soul '  (Ps.  ciii.  22).  almost  justify  the 
strong  statement  of  Philo  that '  by  an  excess  of  fellowship  ajid 
goodwill  to  all  men  e\'crywhere  the  Jewish  nation  performs 
prayers  and  other  rites  both  for  itself  and  for  those  who  have 
escaped  from  the  due  acts  of  worship,' '  For  remember  ~ 
thanksgiving  is  the  second  and  nobler  half  of  prayer,*    Sc 

<  Sec  IsL  Ixi.  6,  nixl  cF.  Dcut.  ii.  24. 

»  /HiV^wd,  cd.  Tiwhttidorf,  p.  JJ  ;  cf.  IH  fiftn.  a.  6  (Mnnjcy,  jL  llj\. 

■  See  luy  hhsIg  on  P*.  xliL  9> 
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time^  tlic  psalmists  even  speak  as  if  Jchovali  could  not  endure 
to  be  without  praise  (Ps.  vi,  6,  Isa,  xxxviii.  iS).  Not  that  He 
is  stained  with  self-love,  but  being  rich  in  lovingkindncss,  He 
longs  for  the  response  of  grateful  hearts.  Moreover,  the 
declaration  of  Jehovah's  praises  is  one  appointed  means  of 
bringing  in  the  nations  to  the  fold-' 

To  thinkers  of  the  school  of  Ezra  the  views  of  what  I  have 
called  the  Puritan  school  apjKared,  I  will  not  say  erroneous,  but 
liable  to  misinterpretation.  They  were  themselves  far  enough 
removed  from  the  old  naive  view  of  sacrifices,  but  they  still 
gave  too  prominent  a  place  in  their  theoiy  to  the  ritual 
system.  One  of  their  number  was  apparently  the  first  editor 
of  Ps.  li..  who  added  it.  20  and  2 1  to  the  original  poem.  1  have 
elsewhere  protested  against  a  sweeping  disparagement  of  the 
Levitical  Law,*  which  was,  teleologically  speaking,  the  provi- 
dential instrument  for  preser\-ing  the  deposit  of  spiritual 
religion.  Still,  the  sympathieii  of  a  Christian  must  be  chiefly 
drawn  to  the  prophetically  minded  authors  of  the  Puritan 
psalms.  They  are  in  fact  more  than  half  Christian  in  the 
points  referred  to,  if  at  least  we  follow  that  New  Testament 
writer  who  assures  us  (quoting  from  a  kindred  psalm) 
that  the  only  efficacious  sacrifice  is  the  representative  self- 
oblation  of  the  perfect  Man  (Heb.  x.  i-io).  Docs  any  one 
object  to  my  statement,  on  the  ground  that  the  author  of 
Hebrews  does  not  use  such  directly  anti-sacrificial  language 
as  I  have  represented  these  psalmists  to  have  used }  But 
this  early  theologian  has  a  carefully  constructed  theory,  and 
the  temple  poets  do  but  give  us  tlie  germs  of  theories.  Every 
good  lyric,  according  to  Goethe,  was  suggested  by  an  occa- 
sion, and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  the  psalms  referred  to. 
In  other  circumstances,  and  with  leisure  for  reflection,  the 
writer  of  Ps.  I.  might  have  said  that  the  present  will  of  God 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  sacrifices,  and  that  therefore  all 
honour  ought  to  be  shown  to  them.  He  might  alsu  for  him- 
self and  his  school  have  drawn  healthful  meanings  from  the 
sacrifices,  regarding  them,  as  the  Second  Isaiah  may  have 
regarded  the  sin-offering  (Isa.  liii.  10).  as  acted  parables.  So 
that  this   objection   at   least  falls  to  the  ground.     Another 

'  Comp.  1m.  Kliit.  3t  wiib  i  Pel.  U.  9. 

■  See  above,  p.  y^\  Jab  and Solcmgn,  pp,  3,  4. 
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objection,  from  a  different   point  of  view,  will    perhaps 
that  the  author  of  Hebrews  exaggerates  the  Gospel   elcm 

in  psalms  like  the  40th.  To  some  extent  he  does,  but  not 
much  as  was  thought  by  the  elder  rationalism.  The  complex 
conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  includes  the  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  the  better  Uraeliles  to  benefit  their  les?i  advance<) 
brethren.  Not  only  in  the  Second  Isaiali.  but  in  some  of  th* 
noblest  psalms,'  it  is  the  self-oblation  of  Jehovah's  Servant  tc 
which  arc  cither  cxprc-ssly  or  by  implication  ascribed  the  full 
regeneration  of  Israel  and  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world. 

Let  mc  not  be  thought  to  speak  too  dogmatically.  The 
benefits  derived  by  the  Church-nation  at  large  from  the  more 
perfect  representatives  of  rsrael's  Genius '  are  not  so  clearly 
referred  to  by  the  psalmists  as  by  their  favourite  prophet  the 
Second  Isaiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  were  apprch 
sivc  of  the  appearance  of  some  such  theory  to  account 
these  benefits  as  was  actually  put  forward  by  the  later  Rabbis. 
They  may  have  vaguely  dreaded  that  doctrine  of  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  merits  of  the  righteous  in  their  gencratio 
which  has  contributed  to  weaken  the  idea  of  sin  in  Talmu< 
Judaism.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  int 
tions  of  the  nobler  psalmists.  All  that  the  Servant  of  Jcho 
could  do,  whether  for  Israel  at  large  or  for  humanity,  was 
prepare  the  way  for  a  spontaneous  movement  of  sinful  so' 
towards  their  God,  The  Servant  might,  by  teaching,  and 
exhibiting  the  graces  of  a  godlike  character,  enlighten,  softi 
stimulate.  But  obedience  was  still  the  only  acceptable  sac 
fice,  alike  for  the  righteous  and  for  the  sinner. 

But  how  could  the  forsaking  of  wicked  ways  {Isa.  Iv. 
make  up  for  a  long  course  of  transgression?     The  psaltni 
provided  for  this  case.     Indeed,  they  drew  no  hard  and  ft 
line  between  the  righteous  and  the  sinners.    They  felt  (putti 
aside  Ps.  xliv..  which  needs  .some  excuse)  that  the  actual  Sei 
vant  of  Jehovali  was  at  the  best  sadly  imperfect,  that 
Genius  of  Israel  never  had  been  perfectly  embodied,  so 
not  even  for  themselves  could  the  righteous  Israelites  rend 
a  complete  obedience.     The  very  psalmist  who  says  in 
name  of  Israel  that  he  is  kliasid,  or  pious,  appeals,  as 
Septuagint   finely  interprets   him,  to  the  divine  hri-tixua 
'  See  Ltd.  Vt.,  p.  363.  ■  Se«  Wcbcr.  A&tx»-  TMttltgit.  p.  aSs,  etc. 


(Ixxxvi.  5).  without  which  he  can  neither  pSeasc  God  nor 
carry  on  His  work  in  tlie  world.  A  keen  distrust  of 
himself  has  come  upon  Israel,  caused,  as  we  have  seen, 
partly  by  the  long  series  of  national  troubles,  and  partly 
by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  legal  requirements.  This 
IS  why,  with  a  spirituality  far  in  advance  of  the  Law,"  the 
true  Israelites  are  introduced  in  certain  psalms  voluntarily 
assuming  the  place  of  the  '  chief  of  sinners,'  to  whom  obedi- 
ence can  only  take  the  form  of  repentance,  or,  as  Sirach  per- 
haps already  expressed  it,  fshubah, '  returning.'"  '  I  blot  out 
as  a  mist  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud  thy  sins  ;  return 
unto  me,  for  I  redeem  thee '  (Isa.  xliv.  22).  '  In  the  time 
of  sins  show  repentance'  (Ecclus.  xviii.  21).  'Thou  didst 
make  thy  sons  to  be  of  good  hope  because  thou  givest  rc]>cnt- 
ance  when  men  have  sinned '  (VVisd.  xiL  19),  And  long  after- 
wards,  a  sweet  singer  of  Israel  thus  exhorts  his  people. 

The  allar  of  repentance  {fihuhah)  anse  and  make. 
Bind  also  upon  it  thy  lusu. ' 

A  very  imperfect  sacrifice,  doubtless  ;  but — '  a  broken  and  a 
crushed  heart,  O  God.  thou  canst  not  despise '  (Ps.  li.  19).  To 
return  to  thee  (such  is  Israel's  meaning)  is  the  only  obedience 
which  I  can  yet  render.  Thou  hast  thyself  called  mc ;  cast 
me  not  away.  Open  my  lips  by  forgiving  me,  and  my  tongue 
shall  show  thy  praise.  Take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me; 
for  without  it  how  can  I  rctiirn,  and  having  returned  how 
without  it  can  I  obey  ?  And  so  from  its  very  falls  the  -spiritual 
Israel  has  gained  a  deeper  notion  of  obedience,  and  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  redeeming  love. 

Do  not  suppose  me  to  imply  that  the  psalmists,  or  the 
Church  for  which  Ihcy  speak,  always  remained  at  this  high 
spiritual  level.  I-ong  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  place  Ps.  xviii.  we  find  professions  of  innocence," 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  normal  Christian  sentiment 
(cf  I  John  i.  8).  But  exxn  if  the  writers  of  Pss.  vii.  9,  10, 
xvii.  3-5,  xxvi.  1-5.  xliv.  18,  19,  seem  to  claim  too  much  for 
themselves  or  for  Israel,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  tlieir 
standard  is  not  the  external  one  of  religious  or  social  custom 
(see  note  ",  p.  356).  but  the  inward  judgment  of  the  unseen 
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God  (cf.  Ps.  vii.  9.  cxxxi-x.  23).  Their  professions  are.  m 
over,  historically  significant  The  language  of  Ps.  xxvi. 
not  to  be  attenuated  by  the  remark  that  tlie  sins  dtsclai 
by  the  p^almiM  are  those  of  oppressors,  and  not  of 
oppressed  people.  They  had  once  been  charactcristi' 
Jsrael.  Not  only  ils  greatest  king  but  its  most  promind 
and  religious  citizens  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  murd< 
(see  on  Isa.  i.  15,  lix.  3),  which  to  pious  Israelites  seemed  1 
pollute  their  land  with  an  indelible  stain.  The  Church  in 
51st  psalm  prays  {v.  16)  ; 


Deliver  us  from  blood-guiltiness,  Jehovah  my  Saviour-God. 
And  my  tongue  shall  ^\n%  of  thy  righteousness. 


It  was  no  small  thing  that  Israel  bad  now  purgfcd  itse 
from  this  an-ful  guilt,  and  could  describe  its  religious  ideal  i 
the  words  of  Pss.  xv.  and  xxiv  3-6  (cf.  Ixxiii.  1).  Shall  I  ad 
that  the  above  views  of  certain  psalms  are  not  really  oppose 
to  Dean  Church's  finely  expressed  argument  in  favour  of  U] 
divine  guidance  of  the  Israelites?  At  least  it  is  with  th 
letter  and  not  with  the  spirit  of  his  argument  that  they  coi 
flicL  The  psalms  may  belong  to  different  periods,  and  til 
national  character  of  Israel  may  have  jMssed  through  \-ariou 
pha-^es.  and  yet  they  may  be  of  the  highest  value  to  di 
Christian  apologist  M 

The  passages  referred  to  above  are  at  any  rate  exceptioiS 
It  is  upon  the  whole  true  that  the  Jewish  Church  is  deept 
conscious  of  its  imperfections,  and  that  nothing  but  the  though 
of  the  divine  lovingkindness  makes  repentance  sweetly  posstWi 
to  its  members.  '  A  heavenly  psalm  of  mercy"  is  Sir  Philii 
Sidney's  name  for  Ps.  M.,  and  most  appropriate  it  is,  at  least  i 
'mercy'  may  be  taken  as  a  synonym  for  'lovingkindness 
And  what  is  this  'quality  of  mercy'  to  the  Jewish  Church 
It  is  a  *  bond  of  perfectness,'  a  •  religio,"  aceordiner  to  Si 
Augustine's  derivation  of  the  word,  binding  fast  both  thi 
Israelite  to  his  fellow,  and  Israel  to  his  God.  The  khasidn, 
of  whom  we  have  had  to  speak  so  much,  arc  those  who  1< 
Jehovah  because  He  first  loved  Israel  (Deut.  iv.  37,  vii. 
X.  1 5),  and  who  show  forth  their  love  in  action.  ipO  (^tA/wrfl 
it  is  true,  is  not  simply  love.  God  first  had  a  sympathy  witJ 
the  righteous  Abraham,  and  then  entered  into  a  cloae  ro< 
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relation  with  him  {Gen.  xviii.  19) ;  and  for  the  sake  of  Abra- 
ham 'ray  lover' C^QK,  ha.  xll  8)  He  first  loved .»  and  then 
formed  a  moral  compact  with  Israel.  The  primal  love  of 
Jehovah  (n^nK),  regulated  by  this  moral  compact,  and  mani- 
fested in  act,  became  'ipf?.''  This  is  Israel's  safeguard  ;  for 
from  the  first  It  has  fallen  far  below  the  standard  of  its  great 
ancestor  (laa.  xlviii.  8).  Israel's  God  is  righteous,  and  yet 
can  love  the  imperfectly  righteous,  because,  by  the  ways  which 
we  have  studied,  the  Good  Shepherd  can  bring  back  His  own 
sheep  to  the  fold.  As  the  psalmist'i  look  back,  thi.s  is  their 
view  of  the  mutual  relation  between  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  — 

Their  heart  was  not  steadfast  towards  him, 

Neither  were  they  faithful  unto  his  covenant. 

But  he  is  full  of  camp.assion, 

Forgives  iniquity  and  destroys  not  ; 

Vea,  many  a  time  lakes  he  hack  his  anget, 

And  arouses  not  all  hts  wraih. 

So  he  bethought  hira  that  they  were  but  flesh. 

And  wind  that  passes  awAy,  and  comes  not  again. 

(Ps.  Ixxviii.  37-39.) 

Inexhaustible  are  they  in  praise  of  this  gracious  quality,' 
without  which  prayer  itself,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
could  not  exist  What  is  it  that  glorifies  one  of  the  least 
poetical  of  the  later  psalms  (Ps.  cxxxvi.),  and  justiBes  its 
liturgical  title,  the  great  Hallel  ?  Simply  Its  exquisite  refrain, 
'  For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  for  ever."  How  should  the 
faithful  worshipper  enter  the  temple  save  in  his  God's  *  abun- 
dant lovingkindness  '  (Ps.  v.  8)  ?  If  God  were  only  'wise  in 
heart  and  mighty  in  strength '  (Job  ix.  4),  who  could  plead 
with  Him  ?  But  God  is  not  simply  the  Lord  but  Jehovah  ; 
not  simply  the  Most  High  but  the  lowly;  not  simplythe 
merciful  but  He  who  is  full  of  lovingkindness  to  His 
covenant-people. 

Can  you  wonder  that  some  scholars  regret  that  the  level- 
ling hand  of  King  James's  translators  (following  those  of 
Alexandria)  has  so  greatly  weakened  tlie  distinction  between 
ip^,  'lovingkindness,'  and  otjtp  'tender  mercies*.*'  It  is 
more  than  a  pedantry  of  scholarship  which  is  concerned  ;  it  is 
the  balance  of  revealed  truth.     There  arc  no  doubt  moods  in 


which  wen  the  Chri-itiaTi  is  almost  weighed  down  by  the  th( 
of  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  then  by  a  strong  re.icti( 
faith  extracts  comfort  from  it,  and  exclaims,  'O  God, 
showest  Tliinc  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing  tne 
and  pity.''  This  i3  what  I  may  call  the  highest  de\-olioD 
philosophy,  nor  can  wc  dispense  with  it  Still  an  ordtna: 
work-day  religion  must  base  itself  not  upon  theory,  but  upi 
facts  ;  we  must  approach  God  as  those  whom  He  has  led 
of  Egypt,  and  with  whom  He  has  definitely  entered  into 
nant  A  gifted  Israelite  of  Alexandria  says  that  God,  ^v^ 
a  Sgo-TTOTt/j,  *  despotizes  over  his  own  strength '  for  n 
ends,'  But  how  do  we  know  that  God  is  a  moral  God  f 
a  historic  revelation  in  the  past,  which,  accepted  by  us, 
become  a  not  less  historic  revelation  in  the  present.  Tl 
psalmista,  as  the  interpreters  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,^ 
doubtcdly  take  this  ground.  They  postpone  that  dcvotiol 
philosophy  which  they  too  more  and  more  hold,  to  the  gO( 
old  historic  faith,  viz.  that  God  is  Jehovah  (Ps.  cxviii.  s^\M 
that  it  is  righteous  for  Him  to  love  and  to  guide  His  covetfl 
people.  And  the  weakness  of  the  psalmists  is  simply  th 
that  they  have  not  tlioroughly  fused  the  new  devotifl 
philosophy  with  the  old  historic  faith  tif  the  covcnant-Gol 
Let  not  this  hinder  us  from  restoring  mentally  to  our  Psalu 
that  fine  symbolic  phrase,  of  which  the  Gospel  has  taught 
the  full  significance,  '  O  let  Israel  say,  that  his  lovingl 
ncss  endurcth  for  ever'  (Ps.  cxviii.  2). 

But  must  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Good  Shepherd  al 
take  the  same   form  ?     Will   the  divine  education    of  It 
never  be  complete  .'    Must  there  be  a  perpetual  altcmatt< 
sinning  and  repenting,  wandering  and  returning?      And 
'  deep  sighing  of  the  poor,'  and  this  straining  look    for 
morning,  must  the  one  always  be  met  by  a  call  to  paticr 
and  the  other  by  the  watchman's  neutral  report,  *  The  m< 
ing  cometh,  and  also  the  night'.'     Oh,  no  ;  the  Hcbrcw 
less  than  the  Iranian  hymns'  are  the  bearers  of  good  tidii 
The  day  is  at  hand  which  shall  close  the  school-time  of  ■ 
people,  a  day  of  burning  anger  and  burning  love,  anger  Agail 
all  whether  within  or  without  Lsrael  who  oppose  God's  graciq 
purpose,  and  of  a  love  which  '  rcachcth  unto  the  heavens ' 
>  wisd.  xiL  IS,  of.  iti. 
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the  upright  and  to  the  pure  in  heart  It  would  not  be  safe, 
however,  to  combine  the  various  elements  in  the  Psalter 
which  may  be  called  Messianic  into  a  single  picture  either  of 
the  judgment  or  of  the  succeeding  age.  Though  the  psalmists 
all  (or  all  but  one)  belonged  to  the  post-Exile  Church,  they 
were  not  without  considerable  differences,  which  reflect  them- 
selves, not  only  in  their  estimate  of  the  ritual,  but  even  more 
distinctly  in  their  hopes  for  the  Church's  future. 

To  select  but  a  few  of  the  manifold  contrasts  which  sug- 
gest themselves.  How  different  are  Pss.  i.  and  1.  from 
Pss.  Ixxii.  and  ex. !  In  the  two  former  the  Messianic  judg- 
ment stands  apparently  out  of  relation  to  ordinary  history' ; 
in  the  two  latter,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  grow  out  of  the 
events  happening  before  the  psalmists'  eyes.  How  different 
a^ain  is  Ps.  ii.,  in  which  (as  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.")  there  are 
distinct  traces  of  apocalyptic  influences!  And  how  unlike  to 
all  these  is  the  glorious  22nd  psalm  !  Speaking  generally,  it 
is  from  a  Christian  point  of  vie^i;  a  weakness  in  the  Messianic 
parts  of  the  Psalter  that  so  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral 
preparation  of  mankind  for  the  final  judgment.  And  yet 
who  can  be  surprised  at  this .'  It  is  only  incidentally  that  we 
can  expect  the  psalmists  to  refer  to  the  mysterious  future. 
The  22nd  psalm  is  an  exception  to  their  general  ^tyle  ;  it  is 
a  dramatic  monologue  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Second 
Isaiah,  and  presupposing  his  advanced  teaching  on  the  mis- 
sionary functions  of  the  Church.  The  object  of  the  tcmplc- 
poets  as  a  class  was  not  to  paint  the  future — that  they  left  to 
the  prophets  and  the  apocalyptic  writers— but  to  brighten  the 
present  Of  course  they  imply  the  same  general  view  of  the 
Day  of  Jehovah,  which,  like  the  prophets,  they  continually 
suppose  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is.  But  they  do  not 
attach  their  faith  to  a  near  wapovaia  in  .such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  imperilled  by  disillusionment.  On  this  point  1  may 
refer  to  our  previous  study  of  '  the  accession-psalms  '  (pp.  341, 
342).  Those  who  are  not  of  the  true  Israel  may  perchance 
■  slip.'butnot  those  who  have  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
'  covenant.'  When  doubting  thoughts  bcscl  them,  they  either 
go  into  the  'sanctuar>-  of  God'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  17)  or  study 
the  volume  of  the  Torah  (Ps,  xciv.  12),  the  temple  and  the 
Torah  being  the  two  pledges  of  the  promised  divine  indwell- 
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ing.    By  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  by  the  camests  or  in? 

stages  of  the  judgment  in  history,"  and  by  the  saci-amciiti 
sign  of  the  temple,'  Uicy  know  that '  the  needy  shall  not  alif 
be  forgotten  "  (Fs.  ix.  19).  When  Jehovah  shall  •  6nd  the  ■ 
time,' he  will  'judge  uprightly"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  3).  The  mighl 
one  will  'throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  w 
into  the  gamer.'  as  the  Baptist  said  (Matt  iii.  12),  alludin 
Ps.  t.  4.  '  Therefore'  as  the  next  verse  of  Ps.  t.  continue 
'  the  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners 
the  assembly  of  the  righteous.'  What,  then,  should  be  tl 
employment  of  the  waiting  Church  ?  The  '  Mosaic  *  Lai 
according  to  scholar':  of  Jeremiah,  may  be  far  from  aJM 
lute  perfection.  But  the  best  Israelites  are  not  unsctn! 
by  this.  TUcy  do  not  evade  any  of  their  religious  duties,  bi 
strive  constantly  to  '  fulfil  all  righteousness,'  sustained  byfl 
thought  of  preparing  the  way  for  redemption.  Even  o 
formalists,  those  tares  among  the  wheat,  base  upon  their 
non-morai  obedience  a  claim  to  share  in  the  Messianic 


Note  *,  p.  364. 


icir  <M 
rcwafl 


The  chief  piLs-satcos  hearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  rdaiic 
the  psalmists  to  the  Law  are :  Ps.  1.  ;  iv.  6 ;  xv.  4  ;  xvii.  4  ;  m 
ij  ;  xix.  8-15  ;  XX.  4J* ;  xxii.  37(?) ;  xxviL  6  ;  xxxv.  13  ;   xL  7-9  ;  I 
li.  9,  S,  19,  ai  ;  liv.  8  ;  Ixi.  9* ;  Ixvi.  13-15  ;  Ixix.  31,  32  ;  Uxviit. 
Ixxxi.  a-4S,  ij  ;  crii  sa  ;  cxvi.  17  ;  cxviii.  a?  ;  esdic  ;  exit.  a. 

Note  ^  p.  364. 

These  psalms  ought  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  ' 
tic '  psalms  tu  which  1  shall  refer  later,  and  which  presut 
saciificiiil  theory  of  the  more  distinctly  Puritan  scho<rf.      Pss. 
cxli.  3,  may  he  added  to  ihe  group,  but  scarcely  iv.  (5,  IL  21,  thouj 
Vitringa   and  Waterland  interpret  these  passages  of  spiritual 
fices. 

Note  •,  p.  364. 

This  ^Hevr  of  the  psalms  in  question  \s  already  suggeste 
Theodoret  {on   Ps.   cxv.   8)  :  fori    toCwv    Kai  ivrtiSn'  tcara^MiC 
jcoi  Ttrv  vofixm  upa-nvtto^    dl  trKni/iartxtarTtfiur  7^  vttfu^  Tpttcrn 

'  Sk  r».  Ixxiii.  17  (wiih  my  note).  '  See  Pt.  L  ud  cT.  lis.  Irm. 
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i7K(i*ypi0u{li^«t.  The  most  Indubiialile  record  of  the  'advanced 
Puritan  section 'in  early  Jewish  literature  is  Enoch  Ixxxix.  73,  74, 
which  does  not  indeed  assert  in  so  nuny  words  ihat  anitnn]  sacrifices 
are  vfrong,  but  only  thai  the  offerings  in  the  second  tenij>le  are  impure. 
'J'he  writer  means,  not  merely  that  at  different  times  wicked  worship- 
pers or  priests  (cf.  Hag.  ii.  14,  Psalms  of  Sol.  ii.  3,  4,  viii.  13)  have 
vitiated  the  sacrifices  (for  there  is  nothing  to  justily  such  a  limita- 
tion), hut  that  the  temple  ou^^ht  not  to  have  been  rebuilt  before  the 
Messianic  era,  when,  of  course,  according  to  later  Judaism,  all  sacri- 
ficea  but  the  thankoffering  would  cease,  and  sin  itself  would  be  no 
more.  May  we  compare  ha.  Ixvi.  1-3?  At  any  rate  we  may  appeal 
to  Asmmpt.  Mom,  c,  4;  see  also  Hitgenfeld,  Die  jud.  Api'kniyptik, 
p.  120,  and  Schiircr's  review  of  Lucius  on  Essenism  in  Thti^l.  Lit. 
zeihing,  1881,  col.  494.  The  Essenes,  too,  must  be  mentioned  in 
this  connexion,  if  we  may  accept  the  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Essenes  towards  the  sacrificial  system  in  Jos.,  Ani.  x^-iii.  i.  5.  The 
Essenes  did  not,  it  is  true,  according  to  this  passage,  reject  the 
principle  of  a  sijigle  national  sanctuary,  for  they  sent  dvttftj/iiiTo  to 
the  temple.  But  they  do  appear  to  ha\-e  gone  beyond  those  psalmists 
whose  spirit  (comp.  Ps.  xv.  with  the  oath  of  the  Essenes,  Jos,,  War, 
ii.  S,  7)  they  had  so  thoroughly  imbibed,  in  giving  practical  expres- 
sion to  their  dislike  of  animal  sacrifices.  No  such  were  offered  by 
them  (Jos..  Anl.  /.e.)  'by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  puri- 
fications '  («yv«tai).  The  'sacrifices'  which  they  perfonned  by  them- 
selves (eift  Kuril-)  were  probably  these  purifications  which  were 
symbolic  (comp.  Ps,  xxvi  4-7)  of  the  psalraisis"  favourite  sacrifice  of 
obedience  and  praise.  Hilgenfcld  infers  from  this  that  the  Essenes 
did  not  po!ise.<is  the 'priestly  caAt'  {/udenthum  uhJ  Judenchfitlen- 
thum,  p.  1 16) ;  at  any  rate  their  Pentateuch  must  have  been  difTerenc 
from  that  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  The  later  Nazar:eans  and  Osseni 
rejected  our  Pentateuch  though,  like  the  Es-iencs  of  Josephiis,  they 
venerated  Moses  (Epiphan.,  ed.  Oehler,  1.  92,  too).  'E^ffieoi'  yup 
n-fTrWo-ffm  rai)ra  ri  jSijSAia,  nvX  >i)jSci'  rovrwi*  vva  twc  iKiT^pwr  yryw^- 
o6<u.    Surely  a  not  unnatural  inference  from  Jer.  ni.  u,  viii.  8. 

Note  ",  p.  365, 
See  my  commentaries,  and  comp.  G.  A.  Smith,  Ssaiak,  vol.  it. 


NoTK  •,  p.  365. 

See  Joel  ii.  12,  13,  and  cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  (which  is  more  in  the  manner 
of  Pa.  L).     Also  Jon.  iii.  5-10  {cf.  Jon.  ii.  10,  which  has  affinities 
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K-ilh  Pe.  1.  14,  15,  cxix.  to&).  The  remarks  on  pp.  450,  451 
IVelliiaiJsen's  Prt}}(gomtna  apply  especially  10  ihe  writers  of  sue 
passages.  If  I  have  rigliily  represented  Zaraihustra,  it  is  no  dii 
paragement  to  ihe  pious  men  who  Cormfd  ihis  school  to  comi 
them  to  that  holy  sage,  who  is  inferior  to  them,  however,  in  his 
of  prayer. 

XoTE »,  p.  365. 

This  suggests  the  necessary  qualification  to  a  previous  rer 
It  was  only  too  possible  that  the  fcur  of  unconscious  transgi 
might  kill  the  remains  of  childlike  simplicity  in  religion.  The 
fcaT  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  ordinary  Hahylonian  worshipi 
least  if  the  old  hjmn  (No.  4  in  Zimnicrn's  BusspsaJwcn  ;  cf.  Sa^ 
Jlibbtrl  {.tcturts,  p.  349,  &c.),  which  says  so  much  of '  unknown  sim 
was  heartily  repeated  by  Ihe  contemporaries  of  Ncbuchadreza 
My  reference  to  Rom.  vii,  24  may  seem  too  bold  to  some-  A 
Thcodorei  has  already  explained  ihe  iraii-sition  from  v.  1 2  to  v.  13.1 
Ps.  xix.  by  virtually  paraphrasing  Kom.  vii.  21,  33. 


Note  ^  p.  366. 

Sec  BinuAotht  13,  and  cf.  Tamid,  32^    This  old  custom 
alx)Iished  beciuse  the  Sadducees  asserted  ihai   the   object    of 
recitation  was  to  show  that  the  Decalogue  was  the  essential 
the  Law  (Jost,  GfsehichU^  i.  175  ;  cf.  Bicsenthal,  S>as  Trcstsc. 
dts  Ap.  Pauliii,  p.  145,  note). 


NOTB  *,  p.  366. 

On  this  prophet's  attitude  towards  a  writicn  Law,  see  /erttm& 
his  Life  and  Timts,  pp.  107,  119,  120,  15;,  and  cf.  my  exposal 
in  Pulpil  Commentary,  i.  185,  1S6.  Mr.  Ball  thinks  that  Jer.  vj| 
accuses  the  'scribes'  of  the  day  of  putting  false  glosses  upon  C 
meaning  of  the  sacred  kw.  This  is  hardly  enough.  But  he  subk 
this  pregnant  suggestion,  '  It  thus  appears  that  conflicting  and 
peting  versions  of  the  law  were  current  in  that  age.  Has  the 
tatcuch  preserved  elements  of  both  kinds,  or  is  it  homot;enco 
throughout?"  {ExposHar's  Bible:  /enmiah,  pp.  175,  176). 


Note  ',  p.  366. 


1 

neo 


See  my  notes  on  Pss.  xl.  7, 1.  14,  Ixix.  32,  and  introduction 
Pa.  li.    On  'eucharist,'  these  psalms  anticipate  Philo  {Z>e  J'/aul 
N<n,  Mangey,  1.  34S),     As  to  Zorooiier,  Dr.  Mills  remarks   that  t 
kind  of  gifts  which  ore  proposed  in  tlie  hymns  called  Oathls,  '■ 
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not  sacrificial  liuuts  or  fruits,  but  ihe  actions  of  ihc  lni]y  pious 
citizen  whose  soul  is  inlimately  united  with  Kighteouiiness,  the 
homage  of  prayer,  and  the  songs  of  praise'  {Oxford  Zendavesta, 
part  iii.,  p.  80). 

Note  *,  p.  368. 

See  those  passages  in  Pss.  xxii.,  xxxv.,  xl.,  and  Ixix.  in  which  the 
sufferer  is  distinguished  from  the  chuich-nation  as  a  whole,  and 
compare  especially  Ps.  mi.  7  with  isa,  xltx.  7,  Ui.  14,  liii.  2,  3. 

Note  ",  p.  368. 

Comp.  Wisd.  xii.  iS,  2  Mace.  x.  4.  Hcraclcota  in  Cordcrius' 
Oxiena  on  Fs.  /.  c.  objtcts  to  the  Septuagint's  version ;  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  give  tAaarrJc. 

Note  ",  p.  369. 

'  No  other  nation,'  says  Kalisch,  '  had  an  institution  approaching 
nhat  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  religious  dL'pth.'  Yet  even  on  this 
holy  day  the  people  'were  simply  enjoined  lo  keep  rest  and  to  fast  ; 
no  prayer,  no  confession  of  sins,  was  picsciibed  for  them  '  {Leviticus, 
ii.  340). 

Note  ",  p.  369. 

The  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  repentance  (as  described  by  Wcher) 
is  not  spiritual  enough  ;  but  Jewish  hymnody  reveals  a  sound  devo- 
tional sentiment.  Comp.  the  fifth  of  the  eighteen  Jewish  Kcnedic- 
tions.  Through  a  Jewish  Arabian  channel  the  term  'to  return '= 
'  to  repent '  (Ar.  ta6a)  reached  Mah.imnicd  (see  Koran,  Sur.  ii.  51), 
Zoroastiianism  too  has  a  similar  expression  for  repenlancc;  but 
how  formal  is  its  repentance  ! 


Ncrt*  *•,  p.  369. 

Among  the.w  I  do  not,  of  course,  include  Ps.  Ixsjivi.  a.  St 
Augustine  may  say,  '  Hoc  vcro  ,  .  .  nescio  utmm  potuerit  forte 
alius  dieere,  nisi  illc  qui  sine  pcccato  erat  in  hoc  mundo,'  but  this  is 
because  he  adopts  Sepi.V  mistranslation,  followed  by  Jerome  himself 
and  our  A.  V.  Comp.  my  Study  on  Ps.  Ixxsvl.  in  Expotii&r,  Oct. 
1S8S. 

Note  p,  p.  3;i. 

See  Deut  iv.  37,  x.  15  ;  cf.  Rom.  xi.  28.  nanie,  of  God's  love  to 
Israel,  often  occurs  in  the  Jewish  liturgies. 
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Hosca  and  the  psalms  hare  already-  given  me  occasion  a 
iiienutor  lo  speak  of  ipij  'duteous  love,' as  shown  (i)  from  God  t 
man,  (2)  from  mail  to  Ciod,  (3)  from  man  to  man  (especially  i 
Israel).  The  firet  and  ihc  third  of  these  applications  are  the  cxxt 
nionest  ;  the  led  (Jasfici  for  the  second  are  Hos.  vt.  4,  6,  Jcr.  vu 
\\'hat  follows  from  the  slenderness  of  the  o'idence  for  the 
That  the  use  is  precarious,  and  that  we  should  seek  to  cxpl 
away?  No  ;  the  use  of  the  common  adjective  TDp  presupposes  : 
sense  of  '  dutcuus  and  active  love  to  God'  for  l-p-  Put  asid< 
you  will.  Pss.  xii.  2,  xliii.  i,  Mic  vii.  7.  where  TDO  may  mean 
'  trustwonhy,' '  upright,' '  humane,'  Ijui  how  many  i»assagcs  rema 
which  Jehovah  Himself  is  the  object  of  the  implied  ^pnt  The  tm 
inference  from  the  rare  otcurence  of  the  second  application  of  TQ 
seems  to  nie  to  Ije  thi& — ^ihal  according  to  the  Hebrew  writers  a 
can  best  show  forth  np^  to  Jehovah  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  atfl 
For  the  deeds  of  npn  which  Jehovah  demands  are,  not  sacrifice,  M 
the  practice  of  justice  and  bencfi'cence-  ^pfI,  as  I  have  said  al; 
is  not  simply,  nor  even  prcdominantiy,  a  suhjccdvc  fccliiig. 
must  distinguish  11  therefore;  from  '-riK  naqy.  That  phrase  emi 
siees  right  feeling  towards  Jehovah  as  the  root  of  right  action  ;  ipr 
on  the  other  hand,  right  action  as  the  flower  of  right  feeling  (m 
Fs.  xo-ii.  to,  'Vc  that  love  Jehovah,  hate  that  which  i*  evil  ;'  S 
as  the  next  words  suggest,  show  yourselves  to  be  cn'On).  JehovaJ 
requires  both  the  feeling  (Ex.  xx.  6,  Dcui.  rii.  9)  and  the  acttoi 
(Pi  xviii.  36,  Hos.  vi,  &).  Only  once  docs  n??(t  appear  to  ToUm 
instead  of  preceding  ipn  (Ps,  wod.  44) ;  but  there  '15^  meM 
'  love  Him  more  warmly  and  devotedly  than  ever  who  gives  st^ 
proofs  of  His  fidelity.'  There  an;  only  tft-o  passages  besides  tU: 
in  which  ■'  2n«  occurs  in  the  psalms  (xcvii.  10,  cxiv.  so),  thougl 
according  to  the  present  text  crvi.  i  is  virtually  a  third.  '*  C^  ann 
however,  occurs  three  times  (v.  13.  Ixix.  37,  cxix.  132)  ;  '•  Om  orKi 
(xviii.  a),  but  the  text  is  most  doubtful.  'ITic  former  phrasej 
valuable  as  showing  (in  the  light  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  m< 
grounds  of  the  good  Isnehte's  preference  of  Jehovah  10  other 
called  gods,  Our  language,  unhappily,  fails  to  supply  an  adeqt 
equivalent  for  ipn ;  but  considering  the  comparative  rarity  <rf  Ud 
phrase  'TiK  narw  (and  the  like),  it  involves  the  smallest 
translate  npt;  'love'  (or,  duteous  Icn-c)  and  TpiJ  Moving  one* 
'  duteous  loving  oneO-  It  was  perhaps  a  similar  calculation  of 
and  loss  which  led  to  the  Septuagints  occasional  rendering 
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by  SiKuioiTt'inj  (Ccn.  xix.  19,  xxiv,  27).  Of  course,  as  the  bond  oT 
the  covenant  'n  must  be  righteousness,  and  yet  the  Jewish  doaors 
draw  distinctions  full  of  itisight  between  'n  and  plS  (see  Succa  4911 ; 
WiJnsche,  jDcrhak  Talmud,  \.  396). 

In  the  Koran  not  much  is  said  of  love  to  God.  Where  it  is 
mentioned  (see  Sur.  lii.  and  c(.  xix  96)  it  means  obedience  to  God 
tind  His  apostle.  This  n-as  not  enough  for  the  Sftffs,  to  whom  God 
was  the  All- beautiful,  and  who  devoted  the  sweetest  strains  to  the 
raptures  of  mystic  love  ('"-4^).  For  a  monograph  on  the  O.  T. 
conception,  see  G.  Winter's  an.  in  Stade's  ZtUickri/t,  1889,  pp. 
211-346. 

NOTK  %  p.  371. 

God's  covenant-love  makes  its  home  upon  earth  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  11) ; 
it  is  built  up  for  ever  (Ixxxix,  a) ;  it  touchcth  the  heavens  (xxxvi.  6). 
Each  good  Israelite  can  sing  to  Jehox-ah  as  'the  God  of  my  loving- 
kindness'  (Ps.  lis.  18;  cf.  11).  But  'ali  things  living'  have  some 
claim  on  this  gracious  attribute  (P«.  cxiv.  t6,  17,  where,  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  1 2.  Jehovah  is  called  TOn).  Once,  only  once,  does  the  original 
wnter  Qi  J^  speak  of  the  divine  '  lovingkindness '  as  visiting  man 
simply  because  he  is  God's  creature  (Job  vi.  10)  j  the  ftuthot  of 
'  Elihu  '  follows  suit  (Job  xxxvii.  i^). 

Note*,  p.  371. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  two  arc  clo5ely  related  (see 
Hos.  ii.  21).  But  IP^  says  far  more  than  D'OpT  to  those  who  ate  in 
covenant  with  (Jod.  So  the  great  question  is,  Wlio  art  in  such  a 
covenant  ? 

Note  «,  p.  37s. 

One  of  the  later  Jewish  names  for  God  is  Kjprn  'the  Merciful,' 
whence  the  two  first  of  the  'good  names'  of  Allah,  rakhm&n  and 
rakhim,  which  are  not  only  Islamic  but  prc-Ts!amic  (sec  Muir,  IJfe 
of  Mahomet,  ii.  147,  148).  Zoroastrianism  has  a  similar  epithet  for 
Ahura  Mazda. 

Note  ",  p.  372- 

See  e-g.  Pss.  c.,  cxvii.,  where  universalism  and  nationalism  appear 
side  by  side.  It  was  the  Gospel  which  first  made  it  clear  that  there 
were  no  national  distinctions  in  the  covenant 


Note',  p,  371. 

Throughout  the  Glthils  the  singer  is  borne  up  by  the  expectation 
that  the  end  of  the  present  world  is  not  far  off. 
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Note  »,  p.  373. 

Angel-scenes  in  heaven  abound  in  the  Jewish  apocalypses 
can  we  help  comparing  Ps,  Ixxxii.  with  these  ?  The  rebellion  in  Ps.  i 
(comp.  my  note  on  Ps.  xlvi.  8)  reminds  us  of  Zech.  xiv.,  Ezek.  xxxviii 
xxxix.  The  confederate  heathen  nations,  G(^  and  Magog,  were  I 
commit  much  havoc  in  the  Messianic  age  according  to  the  Talmu 
(see  Berachoth,  ji). 

Note  ",  p.  374. 

'  Initial  stages  of  the  judgment.'  The  teaching  of  history  led  tt 
later  writers  to  conceive  of  the  '  Day  of  Jehovah '  as  a  connecte 
series  of  divine  acts.  This  idea  pervades  the  (post-Exile)  Book  < 
Joel. 


PART   II. 


Ji/SE  OF  DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENT  AFTER  DEATH. 


A  FUKTHER  question  of  importance  must  now  be  raised, 
the  answer  to  which  will  form  a  suitable  close  to  these 
Lectures.  Had  any  of  the  iisalmisls  an  intuition  of  a  judg- 
ment of  individuals,  both  good  and  bad,  after  death,  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  great  world -judgment  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ?  Doubtless  they  were  not  Egj'ptian  theo- 
logians ;  it  would  be  against  their  manner  to  describe  such  a 
judgment  in  detail.  Nor  could  we  expect  them  to  have  one 
consistent  theory,  or  indeed  any  logically  elaborated  theory 
at  all.  on  the  subject.  If,  however,  a  judgment,  such  as  I 
have  just  described,  be  a  postulate  of  the  moral  con.scious- 
ness,  is  it  not  likely  that  some  of  the  greater  psalmists  had 
a  real  even  if  somewhat  vague  presentiment  of  it  ?  It  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  author  of  Ecclesia?*tcs,  who  belonged  to  the 
late  Persian  period,  did  not  hold  this  belief;  but  how  confined, 
morally  and  spiritually,  his  range  of  vi.sion  was!  and  how 
natural  it  would  be  that  low  views  like  hf.s  .should  have  stimu- 
lated devout  thinkers,  by  way  of  opposition,  to  some  bold 
venture  of  faith  !  Why  should  there  not  be  such  a  venture  in 
Ps.  xlix.  15.  16,  provided  that  parallel  passages  in  nearly 
contemporaneous  psalms  point  in  the  same  direction  .*  But 
before  reading  these  verses,  let  me  briefly  describe  my  view  of 
Ps,  xlix.,'  supplementing  what  has  been  said  already  in  Lec- 
ture IV.  (pp.  149,  150). 

This  striking  psalm  Is  primarily  no  doubt,  like  Ps.  Ixxiii., 
a  theudicy.  Hut  incidentally  it  is  (as  can  be  shown  by  the 
allusions  of  later  writers ')  a  protest  against  the  old  Hebrew 
notion  of  Sheiil  on  the  ground  that  this  notion  conduces 
to  the   selfish   tyranny  of  the   rich  by  which  the  psalmist 

'  See  pp.  +ta,  413. 
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and  many  other  good  Israelites  are  sufferers.  The  rich 
pressor  does  not  indeed  literally  claim  to  be  immortal, 
he  acts  as  if  he  did.  His  pulse  beats  so  high,  and  IS 
fortunes  are  so  monotonously  fair,  that  the  thought  of  deati 
but  seldom  occurs  to  him  (Ps.  xliv.  7,  10,  cf.  Ixxili.  4,  5,  x.  6 
Luke  xii.  19),  And  when  it  does  ffor  he  must  of  course  hen 
out  for  himself  a  grand  sepulchre)  he  conyiders  that,  in  a 
tain  sense,  his  '  glory  '  will  '  descend  after  him  '  to  that  ai 
cratic  department  of  Sheol  where  sceptred  kings  enj< 
majestic  repose  (Isa.  xiv.  9.  Job  iii.  [4).*  For  neither  in 
upper  nor  in  the  lower  world  can  he  brook  the  thought 
judgment.  '  How  should  Cod  know'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  1 1)  ? 
is  no  real  distinction  cither  in  life  or  in  death  save  that  d 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak.  But  the  psalmist  rudely 
awakens  the  man  out  of  his  dream,  '  He  will  not  take  awaj 
all  that  when  he  dieth  ;  his  glory  will  not  descend  after  him.' 
He  will  indeed  '  go  to  the  generation,  of  his  fathers,'  but  tlK 
context  implies  that,  rich  and  i^trong  as  they  may  have  tx^ej 
their  company  will  not  profit  him  ;  in  a  word,  Ti^  in  Ps,  xHx! 
20  has  almost  as  distinctly  an  ethical  reference  as  in  Ps, 
Ixxiii.  15-  And  now  we  can  approach  the  central  passage  ol 
the  psalm  {z-v.  15,  16),  which  is  expressly  directed  against 
this  '  self-confident'  abolition  of  morality.  I  venture  to  quote 
it  in  my  own  translation  of  a  gently  corrected  text  whi( 
leaves  the  '  enigma  '  in  line  4  untouched  : — 

Like  sheep,  they  are  folded  in  Sheol ; 

Death  is  their  shepherd,  and  their  frame  shall  waste  away  ; 

She61  shall  be  their  palace  for  ever, 

And  the  upright  shall  trample  upon  them  at  dawn.' 

Nevertheless  (jod  shall  set  free  my  soul  ; 

From  the  hand  of  Sheol  shall  he  take  me. 

Enigmatical  lines,  are  they  not  ?     If  we  can  only  cxpl 
them,  we  3hall  have    solved    the    psalmist's  'riddle'  (y.   5); 
they  will  reflect  tight  on  the  rest  of  the  psalm.     They  are 
course  much  harder  to  us  than  to  the  original  readers,  wl 
moved  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  the  author.    But  is  it 

'  Kiiraph»utfn*K  cofrection,  13|^  C*^'tJ3  lll'li  I***  ^"'  aiioplrt  hj 
Abboil  {/ftrma/Aena,  1891.  p.  72).     Ii  means  ciiWr.  "And  ihejf  go  Ooura  to  1 
{lavennooihljr,*  u(  •.  .  .Justly.'    But  ii  «th«r  tnekDiiig  MliifKiory  T     'Jbi 
SpOilB  (he  flow  cf  ihe  detcription  ;   '  senoolhly '  ir»y  be  nippoittd   by  the  , 
>uraad  jKiM/-['cue,'  'pnttcanti'),  but  tugECSl"'>e  ^roog  He*  of  v)  cDlhstoajia 
(Jobxxi.  13). 
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possible  to  reproduce  these  ideas  by  a  sympathetic  study  of 
contemporary  vrritings,  and  to  prove,  following  the  great 
Teacher  at  a  distance,  in  Aubrey  de  Vere's  words, 

that  at  the  core 
Of  well-known  words  to  reverent  Thought 
There  lurks  a  mine  of  unknown  lore  ? 

The  words  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob  '  were  interpreted  by  our  Lord  controversially  and  not 
critically  in  accordance  with  the  devout  beliefs  of  His  age.' 
The  enigma  in  Ps.  xlix,  must  however  be  solved  by  the  critic  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  both  this  and  the 
parallel  psalms  belong,  viz,  the  pre-Maccaba;an  post-Exile 
age.  For  the  purposes  of  the  solution  we  are  precluded  from 
noticing  the  hopes  of  a  later  period.  To  Daniel,  to  Enoch,  to 
the  Essenes  I  must  not  refer,  though  at  a  later  point  I  may 
use  them  in  confirmation  of  my  result  But  lo  the  surmises 
of  an  earlier  age  I  am  not  forbidden  to  appeal,  for  the  sur- 
mises of  one  age  become  the  anticipations  \>i  the  next.  Such 
surmises  are  possibly  contained  in  DeuL  xxxil.  ^'^,  I  Sam.  ii. 
6,'^  and  very  certainly  in  Hos.  vi,  2  and  Ezek.  xxxvii.  I-IO 
(passages  which  directly  refer  only  to  a  national  resurrection, 
but  which  imply  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  indivi- 
duals), and  Isa,  xxv.  8.  xxvi.  19  (passages  in  a  post-Exile 
prophecy,  referring  to  the  annihilation  of  death  and  to  the 
resurrection  of  dead  Israelites  in  connexion  with  the  Messianic 
judgment),  and  with  these  passages  we  may  group  the  story 
of  a  resurrection  in  2  Kings  xiii,  21,  and  the  splendid  climax 
of  the  narrative  of  Elijah  in  2  Kings  ii.  1 1,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  account  of  Enoch  in  Gen.  v.  22. 
Both  the  stories  in  Kings  are  no  doubt  pre-Exilc,  and  even 
if  that  of  Enoch  be  (as  1  hold  that  it  is)  Exilic,*  it  is  at 
any  rate  pre-Maccaba;an,  and  the  idea  which  underlies  both 
it  and  the  parallel  Elijah-stor)'  is  genuinely  Hebraic.  This 
we  can  see  from  the  Hebrew  account  of  Paradise.  The  story 
of  the  ■  tree  of  life'  (which  was  probably  once  supplemented 
by  a  story  of  "  the  fountain  of  life  "'')  attests  a  belief  among 
the  Israelites  as  well  as  in  Babylon  in  the  possibility  of  escap- 
ing death.  It  may  be  objected  that  Jehovah  reserves  the  use 
'  Comp.  Markxli,  j6  wiih  R.  Siuiai's  pioorofthe  leuinectiun  ftvm  Ex.  vi,  4 

'  On  the  Enoch-slOTy,  tec  n«t ',  p.  45*. 
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of  the  •  tree  of  life 'for  Himself  and  the  Elohim  (or*  sons  of  tl 
Eloliim  ').  But  unless  there  was  really  a  prospect  that  Adai 
ton.  if  obedient,  might  ultimately  be  allowed  to  cat  of  the  tro 
why  did  Jehovah  place  him  in  his  own  garden  ?"  The  saa 
belief  also  ties  at  the  root  of  the  c\pectatioji  of  a  rcsurrcctioj 
Death  might  be — such  was  the  (jreat  surmise— but  a  tcmpoijl 
or  apparent  defeat,  which  would  make  the  final  victory  tI 
the  more  glorious.  '  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  eneou 
Nnw,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  thinkers  of  the  pa 
Exile  Church  brooded  over  tlicsc  surmises,  this  was  the  qni 
tion  which  they  must  have  sought  to  answer.  Can  an  ordinal 
Israelite  who  is  neither  an  Enoch  nor  an  Elijah,  and  is  bi 
too  apprehensive  of  '  secret  faults,"  hope  so  to  walk  with  Gc 
in  pcrfcctncss  of  heart  that  She61  shall  not  finally  prei 
against  him?  If  so,  it  might  be  justly  said,  without  imi 
ing  the  Platonic  psychology,  that,  though  '  in  the  eyes  of 
such  an  one  seemed  to  die,'  yet '  his  soul  was  in  the  han< 
God,  where  no  torment  could  touch  him  '  (Wisd.  lii.  i,  2). 
on  the  other  hand  this  be  impossible,  ivhat.  It  would  be  aske 
is  the  nature  of  the  life  in  Shc61  ?  Is  it  altogether  joylesi 
Is  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  for  ever  hushed  ?  Or 
it  be  said  of  faithful  Israelites  that  '  all  they  that  havx: 
down  into  the  dust '  have  the  privilege  of  worship/  so  thi 
the  suffering  righteous  man  need  not  'let  loose  his  complaini 
like  Job.  but  may  '  rest  upon  hin  bed '  (Isa.  K-ii.  2),  whisijcrin 
'  E\'en  here  doth  thy  hand  lead  mc,  and  thy  right  hand  d< 
guide  me '  ■  (Ps.  cxxxix.  10)  ?  That  the  thinkers  of  the  J* 
Church  had  arrived  at  unanimity  upon  the  subject,  cann< 
course  be  affirmed  ;  there  arc  indications  of  opposite  tent 
cies  which  have  to  be  patiently  followed  out.  Let  us  take  : 
gloomier  tendency  first,  and  listen  to  a  psalmist  who  bclom 
to  a  very  dark  part  of  the  Persian  [K-riod.  He  is  speakii; 
like  the  authors  of  Pss.  xxxix.  5.  6  and  xc.  10.  not  merclj 
an  Israelite,  but  as  a  man. 

Bethink  thee  (O  Jehovah  !)  how  brief  my  time  is, 
For  what  vanity  thou  hast  ereated  all  the  children  of  men  ! 
Who  is  the  man  thai  shall  live  on  and  not  see  death. 
Or  win  escape  for  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  Hades? 

And  if  we  ask  how  the  souls  fare  in  the  Israclitish  Hades, ' 
are  told  in  a  too  perspicuous  enigma  that  they  'dwell 
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Dumah,'  i.e.  in  (the  land  of)  Silence  (Ps.  xciv,  17;  cf.  cxv. 
17),*"  And  who  remembers  not  those  comfortless  utterances 
in  the  psalm  (for  such  it  clearly  is)  ascribed  to  Hczelciah 
([sa.  xxxviii.  1 8),  and  tn  Pss.  vi.  5,6.  xxx.  to,  Ixxxviii.  n-:3,' 
which  make  it,  I  was  going  to  say,  so  miraculous  that  even  a 
mustard-seed  of  faith  could  cxl^t  under  sudi  conditions  f  I 
know  that  according  to  some  critics,  the  speaker  in  these 
passages  is  only  the  nation  personified.  J-'or  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  think  so ;  but  even  if  they  be  right,  such  expressions 
could  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  nation,  if  they  had  not 
first  been  uttered  by  individuals. 

One  would  have  liked  to  answer  the  despondent  writer  of 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  49  by  pointing  tn  Hos.  xiii.  14.  which  declares 
that  though  all  the  plagues  which  fill  the  dark  city  of  Shcol 
were  let  loose  upon  Israel,  they  would  be  incapable  of  destroy- 
ing Jehovah's  'son.'*  If  these  words  were  possible  in  the 
olden  days  when  Jehovah's  covenant  was  with  the  nation, 
with  equal  justice  could  a  psalmist  use  them  (changing 
'Israel'  into  'each  Israelite'),  when  the  covenant  had,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  been  extended  to  the  individual  And 
happily  there  were  some  thinkers  who  began  to  feel  this.  They 
represent  a  very  different  tendency  from  that  just  now  de- 
scribed, as  their  works  in  the  P.-salter  prove,  and  if  in  describing 
them  I  again  have  recourse  to  a  modern  epithet,  I  hope  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  So  strongly  do  they  realize  the  niddcn  and 
yet  revealed  centre  of  the  highest  spiritual  truth  that  I  venture 
to  call  them  the  mystical  school,'  To  thcr.i  belong  the 
psalms  which  are  the  chief  favourites  of  the  Christian,  though 
passages  not  less  imvard  occur  ni  several  psaln'.s  which  appear 
as  wholes  to  be  less  attractive.  Altogether  unlike  are  these 
writers  to  other  mj'stics — to  Babylonian  priests  with  their 
litanies  of  sacred  formula',  to  God-intoxicat»  d  Persian  .Sflfis.' 
and  even  to  their  devout  but  fancy-led  fellov-countr>'incn  the 
later  Essenes.  Even  such  high  mysticism  as  that  of  the 
Zoroastrian  GathSs  is  too  much  intermixed  with  superstitious 
elements  to  be  ranked  with  thcfrs.     Thciic  psalmists  are  the 


'   Com[).  Kcclii*.  xvii.  37  (iin  v.  30,  kcc  luldrsheim  In  Sfit^ixt's  Comm.). 
*  Ste  my  /fosfa  (Cambridge  Bible],  |>.  124. 

'  Cf.  C,  C.  Mod tefiorc's  excellent  and  profound  art.dc,  '  Mj-stic  f'aisaifes  in 
[be  V«i\mi' fttohh  Quarltrlji  Jtmeto,  Jan.  18S9.  pp.  I4j.tdi. 
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noblest  thinkers  of  an  age  when  the  church-nation  was  still 
happily  free  from  the  moral  tension  of  ajjocalyptic  fanaticism.' 
They  live,  not  in  hermitages,  but  among  their  brethren,  and 
♦heir  words,  which  are  the  free  but  fervent  expression  of 
natural  feeling,  display  a  chaste  simplicity  worthy  of  classic 
art.  Nor  do  they  represent  in  Judaism,  like  the  SClfis  in 
Islam,  an  alien  type  of  religion.  They  are  the  disciples  of  a 
prophet  who,  though  persecuted  in  his  lifetime,  acquired  after 
death  not  less  authority  in  the  Church  than  Ezra  himself.  I 
have  already  referred  to  tlie  Puritan  or  anti-ritualistic  group 
of  psalmists  who  derive  their  oriRin  from  Jeremiah.  The 
mystic  school  is,  I  think,  equally  influenced  by  the  evangelicaJ 
prophet  So  far  from  being  opposed  to  that  other  group,  its 
members  do  but  give  a  fuller  expression  to  the  underlying 
thoughts  of  those  brave  Protestants.  The  autlior  of  I's.  L 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  obedience  and  praise 
were  the  sum  total  of  religion.  They  constituted,  according 
to  him,  the  '  body'  of  true  ritual  practice  {SptjaKeia,  James  L 
27)  ;  what  was  its  '  informing  soul,'  he  left  for  other  psalmists 
ta  say.  How  those  'right  sacrifices'  (Ps.  iv.  6)  were  to  be 
offered  by  imperfect  human  beings,  whose  spirit  was  not 
always  stable  or  willing  (Ps.  li.  14),  he  did  not  himself  explain. 
But  honest  and  devout  minds  could  not  remain  in  darkntt& 
They  bcli'^ved  in  the  divine  Teacher  of  Israel,  whose  law  was 
within  their  hcai-ts  (Ps.  xl.  9),  and  they  had  the  promise  of 
that  clear  knowledge  which  was  equivalent  to  prophetic  in- 
sight (J  er.  xxxi.  54;  cf  Isa.  liv.  13,  Joel  ii.  28).  In  short, 
these  holy  mtii,  whose  monuments  arc  the  mystic  psalms,  had 
grasped  a  newisr  and  deeper  conception  of  life,  and  this  they 
owed  to  the  gci'ms  of  thought  contained  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah. 

Too  short  is  the  time  that  we  can  spare  for  the  study  of 
these  noble  singers.  Let  us  at  least  attempt  to  enter  into 
their  ideas,  and  not  treat  them  a.s  mere  efirer\*esccnt  enthusiasts. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  Bishop  Butler  '  that  the  '  beatific 
vision '  was  nhe  oh^ject  of  their  hopes.  No ;  tlicy  had  in  some 
sense  attained  it.  1  They  had  won  the  best  of  all  'portions,' 
and  '  laid  hold  upan  the  life  indeed,"  '■  possessing  which,  tlitry 
'desired  nothing  utt>n  earth.'     Or  rather,  one  sclf-r^arding 

*  See  his  Ulh  tetmon. 
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desire  they  kept  It  was  in  the  temple  that  they  had  learned 
what  true  life  meant,  and  they  still  felt  towards  it  like  a  child 
towards  its  mother.  Its  ministers  were  their  leaders  and 
their  friends  {Ps.  xvi.  3),  and  their  supreme  pleasure  was  to 
join  in  its  services  of  praise  (Ps.  Ixxxiv,  5)-  Had  it  been 
possible,  ihcy  would  fain  have  '  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
all  the  days  of  their  life,'  nor  was  it  without  a  pang  tliai  they 
found  themselves  on  the  confines  of  a  higher  region  of  faith. 

That  they  had  been  ^'uidcd  thither  by  the  Shepherd  who 
supplied  their  wants,  is  certain.  In  proof  of  this,  look  at  the 
Guest-psalms"*  {i.e.  those  which  refer  to  the  privilege  of 
dwelling  with  Jehovah},  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  group 
within  the  group  of  mystic  psalms.  And  first  of  all  take  the  two 
poetic  catechisms  in  Book  I.  on  the  qualities  of  acceptable  wor- 
shippers (Pss,  XV.  and  xxiv.  1-6).  Can  it  be  only  the  material 
temple  of  which  the  psalmists  speak  ?  Then  how  is  it  that 
sinners  do  at  present  'stand  in  the  congregation  of  the  right- 
eous '  ?  Is  Jchovali  powerless  to  drive  out  the  '  guests '  who 
have  not '  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart '  ?  No ;  a  literalistic  inter- 
pretation will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  these  psalms.  May 
we,  then,  treat  them  on  the  analogy  of  Ps,  i.  as  virtual  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messianic  judgment,  when  the  true  Israel  will 
be  separated  from  the  false,  and.  if  there  be  a  temple  at  all, 
its  worshippers  will  be  such  as  God  delights  in?  No;  this 
view  not  only  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  other  Guest-psalms, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  the  special  object  of  these  two,  Pss. 
XV.  and  xxiv,  1-6  arc  in  fact  protests  against  the  heathenish 
acceptation  of  the  phrase  '  Guest  of  God.'  To  be  the  guest  of 
Baal  or  Ashtoreth  or  the  false  Jehovah  was  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  shrine  of  the  god,  to  be  lavish  in  sacrifices,  and 
punctual  in  all  ceremonial  duties,  and  the  reward  of  the 
■  guest '  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  a 
mystic  connexion  with  the  deity,  which  ensured  supernatural 
protection.  To  be  the  guest  of  the  true  Jehovah  was  indeed 
different  from  thi.%  but  still  something  to  be  enjoyed,  and  not 
merely  hoped  for.  It  was  to  have  solved  the  enigma  how  it 
was  possible  to  dwell  in  Jehovah's  house  all  the  days  of  one's 
life ;  it  was  to  present  spiritual  sacrifices  in  a  spiritual  temple, 
Why  .should  we  be  surprised  at  this?  If  these  psalmists 
have  formed  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  Israel,  why  should 
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they  not  adx-ancc  to  that  of  a  spiritual  sanctuary  ?  Tf 
arc  followed,  as  Ps.  xxiii,  6  says,  by  the  lovingkindncss  o 
their  Shepherd,  how  should  they  not  pass  freely  into  Hi 
'tent'?  '  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  which  folio 
them,'  is  in  the  strictest  sense  true  of  these  noble  singers. 
Once  more,  1  fully  admit  the  characteristics  which 
mystic  psalmists  share  with  less  advanced  Israelites.  In  thd 
keen  distress  when  separated  from  Uic  temple  they  are  th 
children  of  the  past  True  ;  but  in  that  independence  of  tt 
temple  which  almost  aj;ainst  their  will  they  profess,  they  ai 
the  inheritors  of  the  future.  Listen  to  one  of  them  wrcsttin 
with  the  new  thoughts  which  lighten  the  burden  of  a  gran 
mora!  problem.  No  one.  I  hope,  will  suppose  that  the  la 
distich  refers  to  the  psalmist's  usual  morning  visit  to  til 
temple! 

Up,  Jehovah,  confront  him,  make  him  bow  down, 

Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked  by  thy  sword. 

From  men  of  the  world,"  whose  portion  is  in  life, 

And  wliose  belly  thou  (illesl  with  thy  treasure, 

^Vho  are  full  of  ^ons,  »nd  leave  (heir  abundance  to  ihetr  cb! 

As  for  me,  I  ihall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  ; 

May  I  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thine  image. 

(Ps.)cvii.  13-15.) 

Must  we  not  recognize  here  a  faint  foregleam  of  tlie  mysticisi 
of  the  Go>![)el  and  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  ? '  TheM| 
indeed  one  obvious  difference,  viz.  that  'life'  in  this  psaj 
means,  not  life  eternal,  but  the  life  of  the  senses.  But  thoE 
whoarcnot  led  astray  by  terminology  will  .sec  that  the  rcligioi 
theory  of  the  psalmist  is  the  germ  of  that  of  the  cvange^ 
'  To  sec  God's  face  *  means  to  receive  from  Himself  intuifl 
revelation.s  of  His  nature  and  chanicter,  so  far  as  these  cot 
cern  Israel  and  the  individual  Israelite ;  it  is,  in  short,  \ 
'know'  Him.*  The  psalmist  would  understand  and  accei 
the  definition  of  true  life  in  John  xvii.  3, '  to  know  thee  tj 
only  true  God,'  and  if  he  calU  the  existence  of  those  who  ai 
both  in  and  of  the  world  'life,'  he  thoroughly  agrees  with  tv, 
other   psalmists  who  say  that  such   so-called   life  is 

■  See  John  KV.   18,  19,  xvii.  9,  1  Jobn  11.  r5,  17,  v.  19,  &c.   (the 
John  xHt.  3  (tree  life)  [  1  John  iii.  3  triiion  of  God). 

■  Spe  ny  note  en  Pa.  xvii,  ij.     For  Smend't  theoty,  see  p.  426,  Bot«  •. 
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'semblance'  (B^X,  Ps.  xxxix.  7,  Ixxiii.  20).  The  question 
now  arises.  Is  tlic  psalmist  (who,  as  we  know,  represents  a 
class)  so  absorbed  in  communion  with  God  that  he  givc!  110 
thought  to  death  and  that  which  may  follow  after  death,  these 
bcinij  from  the  highest  .spiritual  point  of  view  mere  externals. 
A  targe  class  of  writers  reply  in  the  affirmative,  cither 
because  they  have  placed  this  psalm  in  a  period  wlicn  the 
idea  of  a  judgment  of  the  individual  after  death  seems  inad- 
missible, or  because  they  regard  the  iiotitm  vX  compensation 
in  a  future  life  as  unworthy  of  a  psalmist.  The  latter  reason 
may  be  thought  to  have  influenced  I'fleiderer,  who.  in  a  very 
striking  passage,'  treats  Ps.  Ixxlii.  25  "  (that  noblest  of  all  the 
mystical  passages  in  the  Psalter)  as  an  expression  of  indilTcr* 
ence  to  a  future  readjustment  of  circumstances  to  character. 
The  psalmist  is,  if  I  do  not  mistake  Pfleidercr's  meaning, 
so  absorbed  in  God  that  the  outward  conditions  of  heaven 
itself  fail  to  interest  him.  But  even  if  individuals  can  at 
this  time  have  soared  so  high  above  ordinary  humanity,  is 
it  likely  that  such  an  expression  wouW  have  been  referred 
to  in  a  church-hymnal  as  a  realizable  object  ?  It  appears  to 
mc,  moreover,  that  this  critic's  view  would  require  us  to 
alter  the  text  of  the  preceding  verse,  an  attempt  which  has 
in  fact  been  made,  but  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  Nor 
can  I  interpret  Ps.  xvii.  15  from  Pfleidercr's  point  of  view. 
Take  cither  passage  with  its  context,  and  the  onJy  natural 
deduction  is  surely  this,  that  to  a  psalmist  of  the  mystic 
schncil  the  idea  of  comjiensation  for  his  afflictions  was 
altogether  alien,  but  that  his  experience  of  that  lovingktnd- 
ness,  which  was  better  by  far  than  what  men  call  life, 
being  incomplete,  he  postulated  a  fuller  communion  with 
God  after  death.  Even  now  he  could  say  that  'nearness  to 
God  waji  his  happiness,"  but  such  happiness  could  not  be  per- 
fect till  he  '  awoke  '  from  the  sleep  of  life  (so  let  us  interpret 
rPi"?  for  the  present)  to  a  full  vision  of  the  divine  glory.P 
What  he  longed  for  was  not  material  but  moral  or  spiritual 
compensation.  It  is  only  when  he  thought  of  the  discords  of 
sin,  that  outward  circumstances  formed   an   element  in  his 

'  JftligieHtphiiiKffpMi  (1S78),  ii.  717.     Cf*  Dr.  Munincsu's  critictini)  Study 
»»  Kttigion,  ii.  361-363.    Tti<  siaicintnt  wss  raoditied  in  P11cidcn!i*s  trcoml 
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view  of  the  future.     N"ot  his  own  outward  lot  but   that 
wicked  in  the  world  or  age  that  was  to  come  became  the 
jcct  of  his  prophetic  meditation. 

I  cannot  indeed  prove  that  Ps.  Ixxiil.  27  refers  to  a 
bution  in  wlwit  was  afterwards  called  the  'coming  ag 
though,  grouping  this  passage  with  others,  and  talking  a  wi 
view  of  psalm-theology,  [  believe  that  it  docs.  But  so  miK 
at  leant,  seems  indisputable — that  the  principle  of  com  pens 
after  death  (even  if  only  in  the  moral  sphere)  is  rccogniz< 
the  authors  of  Pss.  xvii,  and  Ixxiii.,  and  I  claim  the  rigi 
interpret  the  two  last  verses  of  Ps.  xvi.,  the  meaning  of' 
is  perhaps  .slightly  uncertain,*^  in  accordance  with  Pss. 
15  (as  interpreted  above)  and  Ixxiii.  24,  25.  The  cnigil 
in  Ps.  xlix.  15,  16  I  miist  still  leave  without  a  complete 
tion,  but  not  without  having  obtained  light  on  the 
part  of  it.  Verse  16  is  altnf^cther  panillcl  to  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2j 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  dcp.irture  from  this  world  as  1 
Enoch-like  '  assumption '  to  fellowship  with  God.  Ps.  xli 
therefore  docs  contain  the  idea  of  the  future  moral  compeiu 
tion  of  the  good,  but  wc  must  not  affirm  asyet  that  its  lan( 
is  meant  to  imply  a  general  readjustment  of  circumst 
after  death. 

Nor  could  wc  venture  to  adopt  this  interpretation  simpf 
grounds  of  subjective  preference.  To  justify  our  finding  t 
idea  of  a  general  retribution  after  death  in  psalms  comj 
between  Jostah's  time  and  the  end  of  the  Persian  age; 
must  be  able  to  show,  (i)  that  within  this  period  thcje" 
were  subject  to  influences  which  must  have  strongly  favoiw 
its  development,  and  (2)  that  the  subsequent  course  of  Jcwi 
religious  thought  can  be  best  understood  on  the  supposttii 
that  this  development  actually  took  place.  Let  us  nc 
approach  the  first  part  of  our  argument,  and  ask  from  wh 
.•lource  such  influences  were  Hkely  to  proceed.  Egj^pt  at 
Greece  are  excluded  "■  because  within  the  period  refc 
Israel  was  not  in  close  relations  with  these  count 
But  that  Babylon  and  Persia  may  have  deeply  inHucnced  tl 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  things  after  death,  will  be  rcadi 
admitted  by  those  who  agree  with  the  results  of  my  Sixl 
Lecture  (Part  I.)-  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews  borrowe 
such  an  important  idea  from  a  foreign  religion,  but  the 
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ideas  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  they  possessed  even  before  the 
Exiie,  may  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  their  development  by 
Babylonian  and  Persian  influences.  Let  us  now  consider 
ivhcther  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  was  actually  the 
case. 

From  the  Paradise-story  of  the  VahvJst  to  the  Talmudic 
descriptions  of  the  under-world*  the  Jewish  notions  of  the 
world  beyond  nature  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  to  include 
botli '  heaven '  and  the  world  of  the  dead)  have  a  Babylonian 
or  Assyrlo- Baby  Ionian  tinge.  It  is  evident  that  again  and 
again,  under  very  different  circumstances,  the  older  exercised 
a  fascination  over  the  younger  race.  To  restrict  this  influence 
to  the  imaginative  details  of  the  scenery  of  the  spirit-world  is 
unreasonable ;  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  myths  of  Babylon 
must,  with  the  limitation  already  mentioned,  have  attracted 
the  Jews,  f  must  however  hold  myself  dispensed  from  con- 
sidering at  length  M.  Hal^vy's  theory  of  the  identity  of 
popular  Jewish  beliefs  with  '  those  which  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonians  professed  relatively  to  the  fate  of  man  after 
death.' '  As  I  have  said  elsewhere. 'r&seni'cs  and  qualifications 
have  to  be  made  all  along  the  course  that  M.  Halcvy  has 
taken,'  His  conclusion.s  arc  not  without  a  lai^c  clement  of 
truth,  but  as  set  forth  by  him  arc  vitiated  by  his  determination 
to  cvalt  the  Babylonians  at  the  e.vpense  of  the  Iranians.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  (sec  p.  283)  that  the  Persians 
borrowed  any  of  their  distinctive  doctrines  from  the  Semites, 
and  I  will  add  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  retribution 
after  death  was  a  common  Babylonian  belief  That  there  was  a 
notion  of  the  possibilit>'  of  escape  from  death,  I  do  not  deny, 
and  on  a  former  page  I  have  mysel  f  referred  to  this.  1  know  too 
that  In  the  Assyrian  hymn.s  admi.ssion  is  notv  and  then  craved 
even  for  private  persons  to  the  divine  palace  in  'the  land  of 
the  silver  sky,'  but  there  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
hope  of  this  boon,  nor  is  it  represented  as  conditional  upon 
character.*     Professor  Saycc,  it  is  true,  believes  that  by  the 

'  Halivy,  '  Lci  croyancc  4  riimnorlaliti  de  I'Snic  chct  1m  Sfmitcs,'  AUmeirv 
dt  tAfod,  dts  imtripliom,  tSiz,  p.  no  &c  ;  cf.  /ftvtu  artAJalo£jijtie,  juillci 
iSKs,  p.  53  Ue.  In  criticii;m  of  thit  paper.  t«e  Miintct,  Xetmt  de  fAut.  dtt 
rt/igifMi,  ix.  319,  and  my  Bi^  v/  fttt/irn  [itll^S),  p.  41. 

*  FoT  >  survey  of  the  Biil>j-lonia.n  anil  A»yri>n  bclicrs,  sm  Saycc,  Hihieri 
iMtttrM,   p.  365  &Ci  Jereniiax,  Z>w  toi.-aa.    VoriUUttMgt*  mm  Ltbtm  imtA 
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time  of  Assurbanipal  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
conscinus  soul,  and  with  it  that  of  retribution  afliir  death. 
dawned  upon  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  mind.  It 
not  be  surprising  if  this  were  really  the  case.  The  translal 
(if  the  word  can  be  u^edj  of  Sit-naptstim '  is  not  indeed  d 
scribed  as  the  retvard  of  goodness,  but  we  need  not  assfl 
that  the  ancient  myths  expressed  the  highest  beliefs  of  the 
who  repeated  and  reproduced  them.  Nebuchadrezzar's  beli 
in  particular  Wti5  so  noble  in  »otne  respects  that  wc  would  fa 
think  that  it  wa.s  equally  noble  in  others,  and  in  the  Bcfosj 
form  of  the  Flood-story  a  voice  from  above  admonishes 
men  who  arc  saved  but  left  upon  earth  to  continue  in  the  I 
of  God,  because  for  his  piety  Xisuthrus,wilh  his  wife,  d« 
ters,  and  steersman,  was  taken  tu  dwell  with  the  gods. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  can  venture  to  affirm  that  the  great 
hopes  was  as  yet  prevalent,  and  that  ArAld  had  ccas«Kl 
the  '  land  from  which  there  is  no  return.'  As  Mr.  G.  A.  Smil 
remarks, '  most  of  the  kings  who  pray  for  an  entrance  amor 
the  gods  do  so  on  the  plea  that  they  have  been  .successf 
tyrants,'' and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  those  private  pe 
sons  who  could  not  afford  costly  sacrifices  or  pronounce  tl 
mo.'it  powerful  fonnula;  might  make  up  for  ritual  deficicnci 
by  what  the  Zoroastriana  called  '  good  thoughts,  g<Mxl  wort 
good  deeds.'  So  far  as  the  existing  evidence  goes,  tl 
immortality  of  the  crowd  mu.st  have  been  problematic  in  tl 
extreme.  It  was  only  upon  the  mountain-tops  of  socie 
that  the  celestial  brightness  gleamed.  The  poor  and  need 
such  as  the  psalms  speak  of,  must  have  felt  themselves  pia 
tically  shut  out.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly  probable  that  tl 
Assyrio- Babylonian  belief  in  the  possibility  of  escaping  deal 
(or,  of  escaping  out  of  death,  for  the  two  ideas  were  M 
sharply  distinguished  by  Semitic  minds")  did  cncoud 
meditative  Jewish  saints  brooding  over  the  germs  of  a  higfai 
doctrine  in  their  own  religious  books.  Not  to  dwell  on  tl 
legends  of  epic  poetry,  both  Adar  (or  rather  Ninib)  an 
Marduk  bear  the  titles 'the  Merciful  One, who  givcth  life,  wh 
makcth  the  dead  to  live'    The  meaning  of  these  must  n< 


«Sni  re*  (1887):  Jeiuen. />iV  A'wuf*%i*  dtr  Baijhnitr  (1890),  pp.  313-Xj 
•Dcl,  with  caution,  Bwic»w«n,  Traiuaclmu  of  So-:  rf  8W.  Arei^otogjr,  iv,  tSfJi 
■   ThcExfwii/at'tBiiU:  B»»kt/fitMk,i.  ^H. 
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rated  too  low.  They  express  a  belief,  not  merely  in  the 
constantly  renewed  wonders  of  spring,  or  in  the  medical  effi- 
cacy of  incantations,  but  also  in  the  divine  power,  which  could 
be  set  in  motion  by  spells,  to  restore  a  dead  person  to  his 
interrupted  earthly  existence  (cf.  2  Kings  xiii.  21}.  And 
though  on  this  point  we  desire  fresh  evidence,  it  is  possible 
or  even  probable  that  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  time  (i.e.  during 
the  Exile)  tlie  titles  of  Marduk,  now  the  head  of  the  Babylonian 
Pantheon,  began  to  acquire  a  deeper  meaning.  At  any  rate, 
the  emphasis  which  the  Babylonians  laid  on  this  attribute  of 
the  supreme  God  must  have  stimulated  saintly  Jewish  thinkers 
to  ponder  over  the  meaning  of  similar  phrases  applied  by 
them  to  Jehovah.  And  if,  through  the  impulse  derived  from 
Babylon  (as  a  'second  cause*  of  what  was  ultimately  due  to 
the  Divine  Spirit)  tliese  Jews  developed  a  fuller  doctrine  of 
the  future  life  than  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  this.  The  Saba:ans  in  S.W.  Arabia  can  be 
shown  to  have  done  so  too.  It  was  from  the  aristocratic 
immortality  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonians  that  they,  alone  among  the  Arabian  peoples, 
developed  a  definite  belief  in  a  happy  life  after  death  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  which  was  not  confined  to  a  few 
but  open  to  all  men.'  Why  should  not  the  more  highly 
favoured  Jewish  Church  have  made  still  greater  progress,  and 
why  must  we  suppose  that  the  first  signs  of  this  were  given  in 
the  year  1 64  li.c  >. 

But  plausible  as  this  conjecture  may  be,  does  it  suffice  to 
prove  our  thesis  ?  Certainly  noL  A  more  powerful  influence 
than  the  Babylonian  was  required  to  devclopc  with  certainty 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  from  the  original  Jewish 
germs,  There  has  been  much  argument  on  the  absence  of  a 
reference  to  future  reu-ards  and  punishments  tn  the  '  Books  of 
Moses,'  And  remarkable  it  certainty  is  that  in  the  so-called 
Priestly  Code  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we 
are  in  search,  I  do  not  say  that  this  could  not  be  plausibly 
explained,  even  on  the  assumption  that  that  doctrine  was 
already  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  Persian  period. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  simpler  .supposition  that  while  Persian 
influence  was  still  weak,  it  failed  to  win  adherents  in  tlie 
Jewish  Church,     And  now  let  us  turn  from  Babylon  to  Persia. 
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Did  the  Persian  religion^  which  from  the  Second  Isaiah 
onwards  so  greatly  interested  the  Jews,  include  a  belier  in 
retribution  after  death,  and  of  what  nature  was  this  belief,  if 
it  existed  ?  The  question  -as  to  the  relation  of  Iranian  to 
Babylonian  beliefs  docs  not  conccni  us  now.  For  centuries 
before  the  period  of  the  I'saller.  Iranian  rclif;:on  had  had  its 
own  independent  development,  and  its  doctrine  of  the  '  last 
things,'  as  you  will  probably  agree,  is  peculiarly  its  own.  A 
knowledge  of  this  great  retigion  is  necessar>'  to  the  full  equip- 
ment of  an  Old  Testament  scholar,  and  this  can  only  be 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures.  How 
strange  it  is  that  these  should  have  been  so  long  neglected 
among  ourselves  I  If  Anq;ictil  Uuperroti  could  be  roused 
to  a  chivalrous  self-devotion  by  a  few  Zend  leaves  of  the 
Vendtdad  at  Paris,  why  was  no  English  scholar  provoked  to 
rivalry  by  the  complete  manuscript  of  the  same  Scripture 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  ?  We  may  now  perhaps  hope  for 
better  days,  so  far  as  Oxford  theologians  are  concerned.  It 
is  no  longer  excusable  to  study  the  Old  Testament  religion 
without  comparing  Zoroastrian  ism.  for  our  own  university 
has  given  us  a  trustworthy  translation  both  of  the  Zend  and 
of  the  I'ahlavi  texts,  and  illustrative  works  (both  transla- 
tions and  critical  researches)  by  foreign  scholars  arc  readily 
accessible. 

And  now  let  mc  take  up  again  a  statement  made  at  the 
end  of  Lecture  VI..  Part  I.,  to  the  effect  that  the  psalms  may 
present  affinities  to  the  most  spiritual  part  of  Zoroastrian  ism. 
I  meant  that  if  Mazdeism,  or  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  is  in  any 
high  degree  a  spiritual  one,  the  higher  teachers  of  Israel  must 
have  felt  an  instinctive  attraction  towards  its  spiritual 
elements.  For  our  present  purpose,  then,  we  must  put  aside 
those  reactionary  revivals  of  pre-Zoroastrian  Mazdei^tm  by 
which  that  noble  religion  resembled  but  too  closely  the  cults 
of  heathenism,  and  seek  for  the  precious  essence  of  Zoroas- 
trianism,  that  by  which  it  lived  and  still  lives.  But  where 
may  this  be  found  .'  In  the  Avesta.  for  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  to  this  are  groundless."  Not  indeed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Avesta  in  equal  purity.  Just  as  the  essence  of 
Mosai.^m  is  more  dearly  seen  in  the  psalms  and  prophecies 
tJian  in  the  Mti^na  or  even  in  the  Pentateuch,  so  for  the 
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essence  of  Mazdcism  wc  must  refer  to  the  metrical  chants  of 
the  Zoroastrian    Church    which    bear    the   name  of  Gftth&s 
C  songs ').      These  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  an  authentic  record 
of  the  groat  reformer  of  Mazdcism,  known  as  Zarathustra  or 
Zoroaster,"  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  M.  de  Harlez, 
sufjjjcstivcly  compares  with  Moses,  i.c.  with  the    Moses    of 
tradition    who  was  psalmist,  prophet,   and  lawgiver  in    one 
(cf.  p.  j€).     Would  that  the  Hebrew  psalmists  could   have 
known  them  !      They  would  doubtless  have  recognized  their 
nobility.     But  to  us  at  any  rate  the  Gflthfts  arc  a  repertory  of 
those  spiritual  elements  in  Mazdcism.  by  which  this  religion 
must  have  specially  attracted  the  psalmists.     So  lofty  and  so 
pure  is  their  spirit,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  Vedic  hymns,  so- 
anti-m>*thological  is  their  tendency,'  that  at  first  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  are  ancient,  and  yet  the  fall  in  the 
tone  of  the   later  Avesta  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  arc  modern.     But  granting  that  Zarathusira 
was  not  merely  a  reformer  like  E/.ra,  but  a  prophet  and  a 
founder  of  a   Church    like    Isaiah,  can    wc  not  understand 
the    phcnonncnon  ?       The    GAthAs    arc    '  the    utterances    of 
Zarathustra  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Church'  (Geldner). 
and  naturally  represent  a  high  typx:  of  religion ;  the  later 
Avesta    reveals    the    adulteration    which    this    noble    faith 
could    not    escape   as  soon   as   it   became    popular.      Nor 
was  the  founder  of  this  Church  entirely  without  points  of 
contact  with  the  previous  age.    The  GAthis,  even  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  contain  a  certain  number  of  naive, 
childish  conceptions,  and  but  for  the  later  editor  would  pro- 
bably contain  more.     That  editor  appears  to  haw  worked  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Zarathustra,  and  to  have  represented  the 
more  spiritual  school  of  thinkers  in  the  religion  of  Mazda. 
There  were  cf  course  other  schools,  just  as  we  found  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Mosaism,  arul  we  must  not  wholly  neglect 
the  records  of  these  in  the  Avesta.     Nor  can  we  venture  to 
ignore  even  the  very  late  work  called  the  Bundahis  (translated 
by  West  from  the  Pahlavi  in  the  '  Sacred  Books  of  the  East '), 
since  though   in  its  present  form  not  earlier  than  A.D.  651,  it 
contains  traditions  which  must  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 
This  was  long  ago  pointed  out   by  Windischmann,  and   it  is 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  results  to  which  Hebrew 
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scholars  arc  more  and  more  tending  in  the  criticism  or  the 
Priestly  Code.  Dr.  We-it  (whose  authority  is  indisputable) 
speaks  still  more  definitely  ;  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  either 
a  translation  or  an  epitome  of  the  Damdad  Nask,  one  of  the 
twenty-one  ancient  Zoroastrian  Scriptures. 

But  before  referring  to  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  *  last 
things,'  1  should  like  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  sacrifice  and  of 
morality,  since  tliis  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  a  group  of 
psalms  with  which  the  more  mystic  psalms  are  closely  con- 
nectcti — 1  mean  the  Puritan.  Was  there  any  school  of 
Zoroastrianism  which  held  the  high  doctrine  of  sacrifice 
which  we  find  in  Ps.  I.  ?  Certainly  the  G&thSs  nowhere  sanc- 
tion the  primitive  theory  of  sacrifice  denounced  in  that  psalm, 
and  in  Vasisa,  xxxiii.  14  we  find  Zarathustra  (or  a  hymn- 
writer  of  his  school)  offering  up  his  life  and  all  his  faculties, 
'  hi.s  obedience  to  the  precepts  and  all  his  power,'  as  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Ahura.  We  cannot  however  deny  that 
the  later  Avesia  sanctions  the  gross  primitive  Iheorj'/  though 
more  prominence  Is  given  to  another  view,  which  Zarathustra 
not  improbably  sanctioned,  and  which  held  the  dedication  of 
a  small  part  of  a  slaughtered  animal  to  a  divinit>'  to  be  a 
symbolical  recognition  that  the  vital  force  of  all  good 
creatures  belonged  to  the  good  genii.  And  so  far  as  the 
sacrifice  was  concerned,  a  sacrificial  act  was  of  no  value, 
unless  coupled  with  '  good  words  and  deeds  and  thoughts.'' 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  word  '  good  '  in  this  phrase 
mean  simply  'ritually  correct'  ?  The  .^iuppORition  is  not  un- 
natural. For  the  greatest  friends  of  Ma/deism  must  admit 
that  its  doctrine  of  prayer  was  not  nearly  as  pure  as  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  psalms.  The  recitation  of  the  GathAs 
and  of  the  Vendidftd  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
sacrificial  liturgy.'''  We  may  in  fact  call  it,  with  de  Harlez, 
the  '  sacrifice  of  praise  : ' — the  expression  seems  to  be 
justified,  even  if  the  liturgy  in  the  Yasna  be  somewhat 
modem.  By  offering  the  right  prayers  and  praises  it  was 
believed  that  both  strength  and  pleasure  could  be  given  to 
the  good  genii,  and  that '  the  flesh-devouring  fiends '  could  be 

*  Kmmo,  xuiv.  2  i  (7dA,  Iv.  9 ;  yiM,  xxVt,  14. 

<  Spiegel,  AvtUa,  ltd.  ii.,  p.  IxxvL  :  cf.  Bd.  iil.,  p.  CmU. ,  where  the  inSaniM 
of  Uiv  Chrislian  euchariiiilc  xen-ice  upon  the  haomi-ltturgj  ji  stnpected. 
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H  held  off.'  Nor  was  this  altogether  a  later  revival  of  past 
"  superstitions ;  it  appears  to  have  had  the  sanction  of 
Zarathustra  himself.  So  impossible  was  it  even  for  this 
Elijah-like  prophet  to  make  a  complete  breach  with  the  past. 
And  yet  the  aupposition  referred  to  just  now  is  erroneous. 
The  moral  clement  in  prayer  was  only  overshadowed,  not 
extinguished,  by  the  ceremonial.  The  foundation  of  good- 
ness in  Mazdeisra  was,  as  we  shall  see,  in  no  artificial  sense 
of  the  word  '  moral.'  All  good  thoughts,  words,  and  dccdti, 
remarks  Dr.  Mills,  culminated  in  the  ritual ;  '  they  were 
nourished  by  it  and  lost  in  it.''  '  L'ordrc  du  mondc  ct  du 
sacrifice,'  says  M.  Darmcstctcr, '  s'efTa^a  dcvant  I'ondre  de  la 
loi  morale,  les  "  paroles  saintcs  dc  la  pritre,  rfictti-es  coii- 
formcmcnt  4  la  rtglc,"  sc  confondircnt  avec  les  "  paroles  de 
verity."  '*  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  GithSs  themselves, 
fairly  interpreted,  contain  specimens  of  free  spiritual  com- 
munion between  the  '  Good  Mind  '  of  Mazda  and  the  human 
spirit-  The  morality  of  Mazdeism  has  been  lately  Bttfjmatized 
as  jiuperficial,*  and  it  is  true  that  moral  and  ceremonial  purity 
are  more  closely  linked  together  than  a  Christian  can  approve. 
No  doubt  in  course  of  time  ceremonial  details  were  so  mul- 
tiplied as  to  interfere  with  the  due  pre-eminence  of  what  we 
call  moral  duties.  But  upon  the  whole  the  ethical  standard  of 
the  Avesta  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Jewi.sh  Law  and  of 
psalms  like  xv.,  xxiv.  l-6,  cxii. ;  its  regard  for  the  poor  is 
specially  remarkable,  and  must  have  commended  it  to  the 
best  Jewish  teachers,  even  though  they  may  sometimes  ha\'e 
sadly  asked  why  such  noble  principles  were  so  imperfectly 
carried  out  in  the  policy  of  their  Persian  governors  (see  p.  341). 
And  if  we  arc  to  confess  that  ceremonialism  in  Persia  did  too 
often  obscure  the  '  wcightcr  matters  of  the  law,'  must  we  not, 
to  be  historically  fair,  pass  a  similar  criticism  upon  the  Jewish 

L legal  ism  ? 
Still  greater  interest  will  be  excited  by  Zarathustra's  pro- 
found conception  of  the  rewards  of  righteousness.  It  is  with 
some  hesitation  that  I  quote  isolated  expressions  from  the 
GAtliSs,  and  I  urgently  recommend  the  student  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous perusal  to  these  poems.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
; 


Yatna,  nxviii.  6  :  cf.  Vtnd,  xix.  la 
*  Orma%d  tl  AkrimaNfY.  17.       '  De  la  Saas 


*  OxfisrdZ.A.  jii.  313. 
ijw,  Lehr^uth  dir  Hil.  -^ui,  ii.  42. 
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then  see  that  I  have  not  imported  into  Zarathustra's  words 
more  than  they  really  mean.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  have  thus  perused  the  GftthAs,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  almost  wholly  given  up  to  a  gross  material 
eschatology,  this  ancient  Iranian  prophet  declared  the  true 
rewards  and  punishments  to  be  spiritual.  His  teaching  is 
based  on  a  distinction,  which  to  the  Jews  came  much  later, 
between  the  material  or  bodily  life  and  the  mental  or 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  which  connects  us  with  '  those  veritably 
real  (eternal)  worlds  where  dwells  Ahura '  ( Vasna.  xliiL  3). 
This  distinction  did  not  pass  away  with  Zarathustra  ;  it  per- 
vades the  A  vesta.  Here  is  a  prayer  in  the  '  middle  Avcata  ' ' — 
'And  now  in  these  thy  dispensations,  O  Ahura  Mazda  I  do 
thou  act  wisely  for  us,  and  with  abundance  with  thy  bounty 
and  thy  tenderness  as  touching  us ;  and  grant  that  reward 
which  thou  hast  appointed  to  our  souls,  O  Ahura  Mazda! 
Of  this  do  thou  thyself  bestow  upon  us  for  this  worid  and 
the  spiritual ;  and  now  as  part  thereof  (do  thou  grant)  that 
wG  may  attain  to  fellowship  with  thee,  and  thy  righteousness 
for  alL  duration  '  ( Vasna,  xl.  i  ].  Another  of  similar  character 
runs  thus, — 'And  to  thy  good  kingdom,  O  Ahura  Mazda, 
may  we  attain  for  ever,  and  a  good  King  be  thou  over  us  ; 
and  let  each  man  of  us,  and  each  woman,  thus  abide,  O  thou 
most  beneficent  of  beings,  and  for  both  the  worlds  '  (  Yasna, 
xli.  2).  In  short,  heaven  and  hell  arc  not  primarily  the  localities 
appointed  for  souls  after  death  ;  the  one  is  '  life,' '  the  beat 
Mental  State,'  the  other  is  '  life's  absence,'  '  the  wor5t  life,' 
— a  high  doctrine,  which  is  embodied  in  a  very  noble  allegory 
in  the  VendidSd." 

But  can  a  religion  designed  like  Zoroastrianism  for  all 
degrees  of  mora]  culture  be  indifferent  to  the  imperfection  o( 
the  temporal  recompenses  of  good  and  evil  ?  By  no  means. 
This  many-sided  religion  expressly  prophcsie.s  a  readjustment 
of  circumstances  to  character,  but  it  views  this  readjustnieni 
not  primarily  as  a  compensation  of  individuals,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  triumph  of  Ahura  which  all  the  powers  of 
evil  cannot  avert  The  prophet  himself  indeed  had  no  clear- 
cut  eschatological   theory.      He   declined   to  pry   into  the 

'  K  nxv— sUi.  lire  placed  in  the  midei  xA  the  G&chts,  uid  are  nexi  10  ibciB 
in  pdnt  ef  tge. 
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secrets  of  the  future."*    He   was  content  with  the  assured 
prospect  of  Ahura's  triumph,  and  to  him  it  is  owin^  that, 
unlike  the  Babylonian  religion,  that  of  Iran  opened  immor- 
tality to  ponr  as  welt  as  rich,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
fighting  manfully  against  evil  and  the  Kvil  One.     And  if  you 
ask  what  'immortality'  means  to  the  prophet,  it  is  not  merely 
deathlessness  (the  etymological    meaning    of  AmtretAi),  but 
the  perfection  of  its  companion  blessing'  welfare  '  {HaurvnUil)  \ 
in  other  words,  it  is  complete  happiness  of  body  and  soul, 
begun  in  this  life  and  continued  in  an  ONaltcd  degree  in  the 
next.    '  To  his  kingdom,'  says  Zarathustra,  '  belong  Haun'at4t 
and  A»urefdf"'  (Vastia,   xlv.   lo).      With    cegard   to  'the 
retribution  which  hay  been  declared  a  deceit  by  the  dafivas 
and  (perverse)  men  '  (  Vasira,  xlviii,  ij,  what  the  prophet  tdls 
US  is  that,  when  the  world  was  born.  Ahura  established  '  evil 
for  the  evil  and  happy  blessings  for  the  good  (to  be  adjudged) 
in  the  creation's   final  change '(  K(Wh«,  xltii.  5).     But  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  his  doctrine.     He  also  speaks  in  two  places 
of  the  passage  of  the  Judj^e's  Bridge ''''  (the  bridge  which  joins 
the  two  worlds)  as  the  test  of  the  character  of  a  soul,  those 
who  pass  it  reaching  the  '  Song-house,'  those  who  fall  from 
it  (by  a  mere  accident  he  omit^  this)  attaining  a«  their  bourn 
the  ■  house  of  the  Lie  '  (cf.  Vemf.  xix.  30).     And  in  complete 
accordance  with  this,  we  find  the  question  '  Where  is  the 
rewarding?' — thus    answered   by  a  later  writer. '  When  the 
man   is  dead,  when  his  time  is  over '  ( Vend  xix.  27,  28). 
There  are  two  judgments  therefore,  but'  the  first  is  only  an 
endorsement  of  the  verdict  of  conscience,  according  to  that 
saying  of  the  VendidSd  (v.  62),   *  He  shall  be  cast  into  the 
place  (destined)  for  the  wicked,  into  the  darkness  of  dark- 
ness begotten  by  darkness.     To  that  world,  to  the  dismal 
realm,  you  are  delivered   by  your  own  doings,  by  your  own 
souls,  O  sinners.*     Conscience,  in   fact,  according  to  the  fine 
allegory  (see  note  "),  appears  to  the  soul  of  the  decca-scd 
man,  and  conducts  it  to  its  place. 

This  first  judgment  is  in  a  sense  private  ;  the  second 
judgment  is  public  and  general.  What  happens  to  the  souls 
between  them?  According  to  Vast,  xxii.  [5,  tlic  righteous 
soul  passes  from  the  Judge's  Bridge  by  four  steps.  The  first 
places  him  in  the  Good  Thought  Paradise,  the  second  in  the 


Good  Word  I'aradise,  the  third  in  the  Good  Deed  Paradise, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  Endless  Lights,  where  is  the  *  house  of 
songs," '  aiid  where,  as  Zarathustra  says,  he  will  '  hear  the 
praises  of  Ahura's  offering  saints,  who  see  His  face.'  The 
soul  of  the  wicked  man  on  the  other  hand  passes  successively 
into  the  E\-il  Thoufiihl  Hell,  the  Evil  Word  Hell,  the  Evil 
Deed  FIcIl,  and  the-  Endless  Darkness  ( Vast,  xxii.  ^^).  It 
would  seem,  then,  as  if  nothing  were  left  for  that  universal 
judgment  which  is  to  follow  the  decisive  defeat  of  Angia 
Mainyu  or  Ahrimaii.  This  however  would  bo  a  mistake.  A 
frt^ment  of  the  Avesta  says.  '  Let  Angra  Mainyii  be  hid 
beneath  the  earth.  Let  the  daevas  likewise  disappear.  I^t 
the  dead  arise  (unhindered  by  their  foes),  and  let  bodily  life 
be  sustained  in  their  now  mortal  bodies."'  Asha.  Le.  the 
Righteous  Order,  demands  that,  a.s  a  proof  of  Ahura's 
triumph,  the  earth  shall  be  renewed,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
faithful  be  rai.?ed  to  a  happier  life."  After  defeating  Ahri- 
man,  such  was  one  form  of  the  7-nroa':trian  belief,  Saoshyant 
(the  great  hero-prophet,  who  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Mai. 
iv.  5,  6,  but  has  no  analogue  in  the  Psalms)  and  his  helpers 
shall  ■  restore  the  world,  which  will  (thenceforth)  never  grow 
old  and  never  die,'  and  raise  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  who,  if 
pure  (or,  at  any  rate,  aflcr  purification),  by  drinking  the  juioc 
of  the  mythical  plant  Gaokercna  .shall  attain  immortality." 
One  is  grieved  to  notice  this  last  detail  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  '  creation's  turning.'  If  it  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
Zoroastrianism  is  here  inconsistent  with  its  own  principles, 
and  deviates  from  the  lines  marked  out  by  Zarathustra.  The 
spiritual  elements  in  Its  doctrine  must  to  some  extent  have 
been  neutralized  by  this  reactionary  concession  to  a  gross 
mythology.  In  Babylonia,  indeed,  from  which  the  mj-th  of 
the  tree  of  life  probably  came  to  Iran,  the  belief  in  the 
magical  powers  of  this  tree  can  have  done  but  little  harm, 
because  it  was  only  a  favoured  few  who  could  hope  to  ex- 
perience them.  But  in  Iran,  when  AmcretSt  had  been  opened 
to  the  jjcasant  as  well  as  to  the  prince,  the  retention  or  revi'\-al 
of  Gaokereiia  must  have  been  a  real  hindrance  to  spiritual 

'  In  tlic  G&tlii*,  garS^mina  oi  <imAna-gari ;  «lic«4icrc,  (7«rviratdJM.     Op- 
pOKd  to  ttiU  is  drAfS-dtn^na,  '  [he  hoax  of  the  IJc>(lcinon.' 
'  OxfardZ.A.  Hi.  J^,  391. 
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religion.  Still,  wc  must  not  let  this  blind  us  to  the  moral 
value  of  the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  The  Bun- 
dahis  is  thoroughly  Zarathustrian  in  spirit  when  it  states  in 
a  remarkable  descriptive  chapter  (xxx.)  that  the  wicked  shall 
be  raised  as  well  as  the  rij^lueous,"  Inconsistent  as  the  two 
accounts  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  may  seem,  they  agree  in 
asserting  the  strict  and  awful  justice  of  the  divine  retribution. 
And  of  what  sort  were  the  risen  bodies  of  the  pure,  and 
perhaps  one  may  add,  of  the  purified  ?  The  Avesta  conlains 
a  remarkable  prayer  which  throws  light  upon  this.  It  was 
the  pious  worshipper's  hope  that  not  only  his  ^oul  but  his 
glorified  body  might 'go  openly'  to 'the  best  world  of  th« 
saints,'  and  that  there  he  might  'come  round  about  God,  and 
attain  to  entire  companionship  with  Him''"'' (Ka,f«a,  Ix.  ii). 
I  No  longer  then  would  there  be  a  separation  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  sun  would  fur  ever  shine,  and  the  faithful 
would  enjoy  complete  and  deathless  welfare  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  Ahura  and  his  saints. 

And  now  let  mc  ask,  Can  the  Jewish  Church  have  been 
uninfluenced  by  this  profound  doctrine  which  came  to  it  from 
a  reli^on  so  congenial  in  some  respects  to  its  own  }  If 
Babylon  stimulated  to  reflection,  must  not  Persia  have  sug- 
gested or  confirmed  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems of  life  ?  If  Talmudic  esehatology  borrowed  .something 
from  the  less  noble  parts  of  the  Persian  religion,'  must  not 
the  psalmists,  with  their  fine  spiritual  tact,  have  welcomed 
the  help  of  its  nobler  teaching?  Yes,  surely.  The  early 
revelation  to  Iranian  thinkers  of  these  high  spiritual  truths. 
the  universal  lordship  of  God  and  His  never-cndJng  relation 
to  the  individual,  must  have  had  some  providential  object 
beyond  itself.  And  I  think  that  we  can  now  sec  what  that 
object  was.  The  appointed  time  for  the  blending  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  mind  which  was  to  occupy  -so  many  cen- 
turies, had  com&  Slowly  and  cautiously  had  that  blending 
process  to  be  gone  through.  Not  all  the  religious  writers  of 
Israel  were  equally  prepared  to  become  its  instruments  ;  not 
all  clearly  saw  the  task  which  devolved  upon  the  Church. 
Some  however  there  were,  both  prophets  and  psalmists,  who 

'  On  the  iU-IjIs  of  TaJmudiccscliatQlogy  to  tbc  km  Zoroutiianisin,  sec  Kohut, 
Z.D.M.C.  1S67,  p.  552  &c. 
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were  able  to  select  prccUely   what   was   needed    to   fill  ui> 

the  Church's  theology.    Prophetic  writers  eagerly  assiinilated 
the  belief  in  a  final  and  complete  readjustment  of  circum- 
stances to  character,  and  psalmists  the  hope  of  a  nearer  sight 
of  God  after  death.      The    reader  will    understand    what 
mean  by  assiuiilation ;    I   have  already  explained    that 
important  belief  of  the  Jewish   Church  was  in  ihc  strict  sense 
borrowed,    but    that  without    foreign  influence  some  of 
greatest  beliefs  would  not,  so  far  as  we  can  sec.  have  been 
fully  reached.     I  venture  to  thinly  that  my  theory  is  neither 
arbitrar>*  nor  improbable.  So  long  as  thcps.ilm.s  were  ascribed 
not  to  the  post-Kxile  but  to  the  pre-Exile  period,  when  the 
spiritual  attainments  of  the  Israelites  in  general  were   low. 
and  they  had  as  yet  no  contact  as  a  people  with  the  Persians^ 
it  was  natural  of    two   possible    interpretations    of    psalm- 
passages  to  choose  the  more  meagre.     But  if  it  be  true  that 
the  case  has  been  reversed,  it  is  now  equally  natural  to  select. 
the  fuller  interpretation.     Let  us  then  have  the  courage  !(► 
read  certain  Biblical  passages  in  a  Persian  light     Adoption 
(in  a  harmless  sense)  of  Persian  ideas  there  must  have  btxiu 
not  always  indeed   equally  full,  nor  of  such  a   kind    as   t»> 
exclude  both  vagueness  and    variety  of  statement.        Such 
vagueness  and  variety  we  find  even  in  the  Zoroastrian  Scrip- 
tures, and   are  natural  in    a  religion  which  has    not    as  yet 
crystallized  into  dogmatic  formulae."     How  then  should  we 
be  surprised  to  find  them  in  poetic  or  scmi-poctic  utterancfs. 
like  the  prophecies  and  psalms,  which  spoke  not  so  much  to- 
the   head   as   to  the   heart,  and    whose   readers  or  singers 
brought  with  them  the  key  to  their  symbolic  phraseology? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  Riblica)  passages  which  re- 
quire to  be  re-read.  The  one  which  more  immediately  concerns 
us  is  Ps.  xlix.  15.  16.  but  before  returning  to  this,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  consider  certain  prophetic  utterances.  (<»)  Isa. 
XXV.  8.  xxvi.  19.  The  former  passage  predicts  the  dcstnic- 
Uon  ofdeatli  and  of  the  world  of  death.  Instead  of  swallnwinc 
up,  She6I  in  the  Messianic  period  shall  itself  be  s\\-alIowcd 
up.  And  this  prospect  concerns  not  merely  the  church-nation, 
but  all  of  its  believing  members,  and  indeed  all,  whether  Jews 
or  not,  who  submit  to  the  true  King  Jehovah  (cf.  v,  6).  Thus 
the  inference  which  (p.  385)  I  regretted  that  the  author  of 
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Ps,  Ixxxix.  49  had  not  dmvn,  was  to  all  appearance  drawn 
by  the  writer  of  tliis  prophecy.  But  was  he  not  helped  by 
that  religion  which  had  ever  placed  the  destruction  of  dcatlj 
in  the  forefront  of  its  system  ?  The  companion  passage  may 
be  said  to  treat  of  death  under  two  aspects,  the  one  cheerful, 
the  other  depressing.  Heathen  lords  (Nineveh  and  Habylon) 
had  infringed  upon  Jehovah's  right  of  sovereignty,  and 
tyrannized  over  Israel.  No  human  helpers  can  we  mention  ; 
*in  thee  (Jehovah!)  alone  can  wc  glory  ;'  even  in  thy  name  ' 
(cf.  Ps.  XX.  8).  But  these  enemies^where  are  they  ?  '  Dead 
men  live  not  again,  shades  rise  not."  In  the  course  of  nature 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  therefore,  that  there 
might  be  no  repetition  of  this  tyranny  (Isa.  xiv.  2g),  the 
heathen  lords  have  been  swept  away  :  '  thou  hast  made  even 
their  memory'  to  perish  '  (P.s.  ix.  5,  6).  Then,  after  an  idealistic 
outburst  the  prophet  bethinks  him  of  the  sad  disappointments 
of  the  Restoration -period,  and,  merging  his  own  personality 
in  that  of  the  Church,  he  utters  a  grand  prayer.  Israel's 
territory  has  indeed  been  widened,  but  it  is  not  in  a  state  of 
full  salvation,  and  above  all  sufferK  from  insufficient  popula- 
tion. So  the  Chxirch  casts  itself  upon  Jehovah's  faithfulness. 
There  is  a  well-known  prophecy  which  speaks  of  the  revival 
of  the  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  r-io).  Ezekiel  meant  by 
this  the  revival  of  the  nation  (cf.  Ps.  xxx.  2,  4,  and  my  note), 
but  the  ])rophctic  Church-nation  (as  represented  by  this 
nameless  prophet)  infers  from  Exckicl's  revelation  the 
resurrection  of  individuals,  not  however  of  all  deceased 
Israelites,'''  but  of  believers,  especially  perhaps  of  those  who 
have  died  for  the  faith.  '  Let  thy  dead  men  (Jehovah  I)  live  ; 
let  my  dead  bodies  (which  have  been  'given  as  food  to  the 
birds  of  heaven,'  Ps.  Ixxix.  2)  arise  1 '  '  Weighty  in  the  sight 
of  Jehovah  is  the  death  of  his  pious  ones  '  (Ps.  cxviii.  ts).  Is 
it  conceivable  that  those  who  have  been  '  faithful  unto  death ' 
should  miss  their  earthly  reward  ?  No ;  tlieir  bodies  are  a 
precious  seed,  which  '  thy  dew,  O  Jehovah,'  which  is  the  'dew 
of  lights '  can  bring  to  life.  They  sleep,  but  at  the  call  from 
above  will  awaken  to  a  new  life.  '  O  might  thy  dead  revive,' 
is  the  rendering  which  in  1870  I  adopted  from  Kwald,'  and  1 

■  On  this  rendering,  tee  noie  ',  p.  333. 
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would  now  ask  leave  to  return  to  it     It  is  not  a  sudden 

revelation  of  a  new  truth  which  comes  to  the  prophet  or  to 
the  Church  ;  rather,  the  Church,  among  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers the  Resurrection-hope  is  already  current,  bases  a  sublimely 
bold  prayer  upon  this  hope.  May  the  Messianic  period  come, 
and  Judah,  which  is  Jehovah's  central  dominion,  be  rcpeopled 
by  the  help  of  its  lost  but  now  restored  children  I  How 
Zoroastrian  much  of  this  is,  even  down  to  the  singular  phrase 
■dewoflights!'"  Only  the  ZoroastrianiBmhasbf^n  Hcbraiatcd, 
or,  more  strictly,  native  Hebraism  has  grown  to  maturity 
under  the  influence  of  a  congenial  though  foreign  rcHgioa 
Light,  for  instance,  was  always  a  symbol  of  Jehovah  (sec  note 
on  laa.  x.  17),  but  in  the  special  emphasis  which  the  post- 
Exile  writers  lay  upon  this  emblem,  we  maj'  fitly  sec  at  once 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  and  a  protest  against  the  error  (or 
the  half-truth)  of  the  religion  of  Mazda. 

(*)  The  two  passages  which  we  have  last  studied  seem  to 
give  this  view  of  the  '  last  things  ' — that  the  faithful  Israelites 
will  rise  again,  and  together  with  thnsc  alive  in  the  Mes- 
sianic period  (and  the  converts  from  *  all  nations')  live  for 
ever.  The  next  pair  of  prophetic  utterances  (laa.  Ixv.  17-22. 
Ixvi.  22)  presents  a  somewhat  different  picture.  The  old 
order  of  things  is  to  pass  away,  and,  to  produce  a  worthier 
scenery  for  the  now  order,  Jehovah  will  create  '  new  hcax-ens 
and  a  new  earth  '  which  unlike  the  old  (Isa.  li.  6)  shall  *  stand 
perpetually.'  But  what  is  the  new  order  to  be?  We  should 
have  (.-xfiectcd  to  be  told  of  the  destruction  of  death,  and  of 
the  moral  regeneration  of  God's  people  ;  in  short,  something 
like  Rev.  xxi.  2-4  would  correspond  better  with  Isa.  Ixv.  17 
than  the  verses  which  actually  follow.  Who  that, '  according 
to  Cod's  promise,  looks  for  new  hcavcni!  and  a  new  caiHi' 
(2  Pet  iii.  13),  can  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  renewal  of  the 
idyll  of  Paradise,  which,  in  seeming  contradiction  to  earlier 
Messianic  promises  (Isa.  xxxiii.  24,  xxx^'.  8,  cf.  Ps.  civ.  26), 
even  speaks  of  sinners  in  the  new  Jerusalem?  The  latter 
reference  is  no  doubt  a  slip ;  the  prophet  wislwd  to  bring  out 
the  longevity  of  the  Messianic  Israelites,  and  could  think  of 
no  better  illustrations  than  those  in  Isa  Ixv.  20^.  But  what 
a  strange  slip  for  any  one  under  the  influence  of  Zoroas- 
trianism   to  make !     At    first  sight,  therefore,   Zoroastn'an 
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influence  seems  out  of  the  question,  and  I  still  hold,  with 
Matthes,  that  to  regard  the  conceptions  of  Isa.  Ixv.  17  and, 
still  more,  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 5  as  mere  loans  from  Mazdcism  is 
uncritical.'  But  is  it  not  a  striking  fact  that  the  first  Old 
Testament  writer  to  employ  the  phrase  'new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,'  and  to  give  tlic  renovation  of  the  universe 
a  prominent  place  in  his  cschatology  is  this  poorly  gifted 
prophet  of  the  I'crsian  period,  follo\vcd  by  a  writer  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (Enoch  xlv.  4,  5),  and  by  anotlier  writer  in 
the  not  less  composite  Book  of  Revelation  (Rev.  xxi.  ()^ 
Surely  it  is  the  easiest  explanation  of  this  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  Isa,  Ixv.,  Ixvi.  was  stimulated  by  Zoroas- 
trianism,  which  from  the  GSthSs  to  the  Bundahis  so  con- 
stantly proclaims  this  doctrine.  It  is  futile  to  object  that  if 
he  followed  this  religion  in  one  poiiit,  he  must  have  done  so 
in  anotlier ;  eclecticism  is  a  characteristic  of  ages  of  transi- 
tion. Certainly  in  his  view  of  death  our  prophet  is  peculiar. 
The  writer  of  Isa.  xxv.  8  said,  in  harmony  with  Zaralliustra 
death,  being  an  evil,  must  be  abolished.  Not  so  thinks  ojr 
prophet  Death,  according  to  him,  will  still  bc  known  upon 
the  new  eartli,  but  will  be  deprived  of  its  evil  character 
(Isa,  Ixv.  20,  22,  23).  But  how?  Not  in  the  sense  suggested 
by  the  letter  of  the  prophet's  description,  which  rises  no  higher 
than  the  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Job.  At  tlie  time  when  he 
probably  wrote  (see  p.  160)  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death  was  already  current  among  the  Jews.  To 
one  part  of  this  doctrine  he  distinctly  refers  (Isa.  Ixvi.  243. 
The  souls  of  rebels,  he  says,  will  suffer  penal  tortures  as 
violent  as  those  which  the  worm  and  the  fire  would  cause  to 
their  bodies,  if  consciousness  remained  (cf,  Isa.  L  1 1  with  the 
Septuagint  version).  The  other  part  we  have  to  supply  for 
ourselves.  Must  not  the  joys  of  those  who  rest  from  their 
labours  be  as  intense  as  these  tortures?  Must  not  everlasting 
life  (localized,  wc  cannot  say  how)  correspond  to  everlasting 
'  abhorrence '  ?  Otherwise  the  principle  of  compensation 
affirmed  in  Isa.  Ixv.  13,  14  will  be  imperfectly  carried  out- 
Such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  vaguely  stirred  in  the 
prophet's  mind.    Their  legitimate  and  necessary  development 

'  Sec  Tiaiisk,  ii.  120,  136.    Comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  17  with  Knoch  Ixxii.  1,  «ei.  15,  16, 
V.  20  with  Enoch  r.  9,  and  on  Uiths  in  the  new  catth,  BunJAhii  (Wcil}i  ux.  26. 
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is  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  {see  e.g.  chapi  xxii.).  {e)  Daa. 
xii.  2.  'And  many  of  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  (i.c.  in  Shc6I)  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life  (the 
first  occurrence  of  the  phrase),  and  some  to  disgrace  and 
everlasting  abhorrence,'  Here  at  last  we  have  a  definite  doc- 
trine of  resurrection  expressed  in  a  way  which  shows  thai  it 
was  no  novelty.  The  seeds  which  Zoroastrianiiiin  and  some 
earlier  Jewish  writers  had  sown  had  spning  up.  There  shall 
be  an  awaking  from  sleep.  But  not  for  all  men — only  for 
the  chosen  nation  ;  for  there  is  no  natural  immortality.  And 
the  'awaking  '  will  not  be  a  boon,  even  far  all  Israelites.  The 
writer  goes  beyond  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  in  which  there  is  no  distinct 
reference  to  any  but  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous.  But  the 
difference  is  only  in  appearance.  The  real  resurrection  is 
that  of  the  'just'  unto  'everlasting  life''  (cf.  2  Mace.  viL  14, 
Luke  xiv.  14) upon  the  rcncwcj  earth;  the  unfaithful  Israetites 
who  cannot '  stand  in  the  judgment '  (Ps.  i.  5)  will  return  to 
the  scene  of ' everlasting  abhorrence'  (cf  Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

We  now  return  to  the  psalm-passages,  especially  (rf)  to  our 
'enigma,'  Ps-xlix.  15,  16,  which  in  fact  started  us  on  our  long 
voyage  of  discovery.  How  can  we  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  correct 
solution  ?  The  author  was  not  impelled  by  dread  of  an  untimely, 
violent  death  ;  he  thought  of  the  things  after  death.  And  his 
hoj)C  was  not  merely  for  a  moral  compensation  of  piety  (though 
this  ranked  highest  in  his  mind),  but  for  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  outward  circumstances.  '  The  upright,'  he  says, '  shall 
trample  upon  them  (i.e.  upon  their  wasted  frames  ;  sec  p.  382) 
at  dawn.'  As  for  the  wicked  (I.e.  especially  the  opprcs-sors  of 
the  faithful  Israelites),  '  Sheol  is  their  palace  for  ever.'*  and 
they  shall  'for  ever  be  without  seeing  light*     In   this  last 

phrase  some  may  detect  an  allusion  to  t!ic  new  earth» the 

only  one  in  the  Psalter  (for  P.s.  civ.  30,  referred  to  by  Gratz, 
has  a  different  meaning).  But  it  is  the  context,  not  the 
language  itself,  that  suggests  this.  And  what  docs  the 
'cla\vn*mcan?     It  is  a  figure  for  the  opening  of  the  new 

'  Cf.  Vs.  SoL  liL  13-lfi,  Twg,  Jon.  on  Isa.  iv.  3,  nnd  ihe  Sept.  addiiica  la 
Jub,  all  bl  which  imply  a  parikl  rcsurreciion.  The  Talmud  nil]  nore  distiuctlv 
teaches  thai  the  Tfs\irrection  was  a  privikgc  of  Uniel  j  e^-en  nopcrfcct  luacliio 
miijbl  hope  to  altun  to  it  »iia  ptirificalion  in  CchinnoBi  (Webcf,  Sjrttam,  p,  nx 
cf.  315). 

'  S«e  my  noic  on  Yu  tlU.  1%.  and  cf.  Delituch. 
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order  of  things  which  later  Judaism  called  '  the  coming  age." 
Rabbi  Mcir  bases  an  Haggadic  interpretation  ofRuth  iii.  13 
upon  it,'  and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  on  Ex.  xii.  42  says 
that  the  fourth  of  the  extraordinary  nights  is  'when  the  end 
of  the  age  shall  be  accomplished.'  But  before  them  both  this 
was  doubtless  a  Zoroastrian  image.  'Till  the  powerful  dawn,' 
says  the  Zoroastrian  when  waiting  for  each  fresh  day;  'till 
the  powerful  frashtikereti  *  when  longing  for  the  everlasting 
light  of  the  renewed  eartli  and  for  the  resurrection."  [t) 
Ps.  xvii.  15.  We  may  reasonably  hold  that  the  meaning  of 
this  pa.ssagc  is  determined  by  that  of  {d).  The  awakening 
probably  means  the  pa.ssing  of  the  souE  into  a  resurrection- 
body.  The '  sleep '  from  which  the  soul  awakens  is,  in  this  case, 
not  the  sleep  of  life  (sec  pp.  389, 430},  but  the  so-called '  sleep ' 
of  the  intermediate  state  which  is  not  without  a  quiet  and  un- 
earthly bliss,  and  which  is  described  again  and  again  in  sub- 
sequent liteTature.""  and  hinted  at,  not  indeed  in  Ps.  cxlix.  5, 
but  perhaijs  in  Ps.  xxii.  30.  (/),  {£)  Pss.  xvi.  10,  11,  IxxiiL 
24-27.  The  latter  pas^sajfc  is  sclf-evidently  of  individual  appli- 
cation not  less  than  Ps.  xvii.  rj.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  certainly  possible  to  hold  on  the  ground  of  parullcl  pas- 
sages (vi.  4-7,  ix.  14, 3CXX.  4)  that  the  speaker  is  the  tni« 
Israel  But  whatever  is  said  of  the  true  Israel  may  in  some 
degree  be  applied  to  each  true  Israelite,  and  a  study  of  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  psalmist's  age  leaves  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Ps.  xvi.  lo,  11  must  have  been  appropriated 
without  deduction  by  faithful  Jews.  I  have  now  to  ask,  Do 
the  writers,  in  harmony  with  (df)  and  («),  assume  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  departed  souls  ?  In  this  case,  they  leap 
over  the  '  sleep,'  in  their  eagerness  for  the  '  awakening.'  But 
in  the  light  of  Zoroaistrian  belief  it  is  permissible  to  think 
that  the  soul,  according  to  these  writers,  pa.sses  directly  from 
this  worid  to  the  Beatific  Vision.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
dogmatize  on  such  a  point.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to 
tally  best  with  the  high  mysticism  of  Pss,  xvi.  and  Ixxiii., 
and,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  may,  if  we  will, 
interpret  Ps.  xviL  on  the  same  theory.  How  far  it  Is  favoured 
by  the  later  developments  of  Jewish  belief  we  must  con- 
sider later.  Still  there  is  nothirg  in  the  former  theory  to 
'  Talm.  Jer..  Ckagiga,  c.  3  C>r-  WiliiKhc.  Neut  B€itragi,  p.  j77). 
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which  the  m>-stic  psalmists  might  not,  in  deference  to  the 

majority,  liavc  accommodated  themselves.  The  world's  great 
change  was  exi>ccted  so  shortly,  that  the  brief  waiting- time 
might  easily  be  leaped  over,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
terval was  not  one  of  gloom  and  distress  for  the  righteous. 
The  fate  of  the  wicked  in  both  worlds  is  possibly  alluded  lo 
in  Pss.  xvi.  4/1,  Ixxiii.  27  ;  at  any  rate,  the  psalmists  must 
have  known  that  some  of  their  readers  \vouId  suppose  ihis. 

The  expressions  of  the  next  passages  to  be  mentioned  arc 
so  va^c  that  we  cannot  assert  that  the  largest  interpretation 
was  that  favoured  by  the  author.  And  ycX,  considering  the 
currency  of  advanced  eschato logical  ideas  during  the  later 
Persian  period  we  may  presume  that  the  author  both  antici- 
pated and  permitted  tlie  largest  view.  Sec,  for  instanct^ 
\h)  Pa.  xxi.  5,  (()  Ps.  xlv.  3,  (*)  Ps.  IxxlL  5.  The  expressions 
used  here  may  be  explained  away  as  mere  loyal  hyperboles. 
I  have  pleaded  however  in  my  commentary  for  a  deeper 
meaning.  (/)  Ps.  IxiiL  9,  to.  We  are  not  bound  to  explain 
this  on  the  analogy  of  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26,  27,  but  many  of  the  ear- 
liest readers  must  have  done  so.  (w/)  Ps.  xi.  7  (cf.  cxI.  14), 
where  '  beholding '  Jehovah's  face  may  simply  mean  the 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour,  but  may  also  be  interpreted 
of  that  fuller  communion  with  God  which  implies  "everlasting 
life.'  («)  Ps.  xli.  131V  requires  a  similar  comment.  (4*)  Ps^ 
xxxvi.  10.  Here  the  '  fountain  of  life'  may  mean  '  the  source 
of  happiness  and  prosperity'  (cf.  Jer,  ii.  13.  xvii.  13),  but 
may  also  be  explained,  like  the  '  river  of  water  of  life '  in 
Rev.  xxii.  T  (cf  vfi.  17  Revised  Version),  as  one  of  the  mythic 
symbols  of  immortality.'  The  psalmist  virtually  says  that 
the  true  fountain  of  life  is  not  to  be  localized  by  mythic 
geography,  but  is  with  the  righteous  Jeho\-ah.  The  phrase 
took  hold  of  later  writers,  as  we  see  from  2  Mace,  vii,  36 
(corrected  text),  'these  our  brethren,  having  endured  a  short 
pain,  have  now  drunk  of  ever-flowing  life.'  And  similarly  the 
words  of  the  next  line,  'by  thy  light  do  (or,  shall)  we  see 
light,'  may  of  course  mean  only  '  to  thy  favour  do  wc  owe  all 
the  joys  of  life' (cf. '  light '  in  ICsth.  viii.l6),l>ut  it  may  also 
be  interpreted  of  the  crown  of  joys — the  nearer  vision  of  God. 

'  C£  ray  comroentniy  on  the  PwJnu,  p.  100,  and  uUI  a  teTereoce  (o  P-inwh 
xvti,  4. 
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So  the  Septuagiiit  translator  took  it  in  the  next  age  (oyffofie&a 
^as),  and  the  psalmist  who  wrote  Ps,  Sol.  iii.  16.     And  some 
.  very  early  readers  of  the  Hebrew  psalm  may  have  explained 
V.  16  ofa  Beatific  Viiiion  immediately  after  death. 

I  have  now  reached  a  turning-point  in  my  inquiry.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  critically  that  among  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Psalter  are  those  of  immortality  and  resurrection. 
This  result  is  at  once  so  important  and  so  different  from  that 
of  much  previous  criticism,  tliat  I  am  tempted  to  seek  for 
some  external  confirmation  of  its  soundness.  My  search 
would  be  a  short  one  if  I  could,  like  some  critics,  recognize 
either  or  both  of  these  ideas  in  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Job, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  appendices  to  the 
former,  and  the  speeches  of  Elilui  in  the  latter,  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  placed  before  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  A  belief 
must  have  attained  a  fair  amount  of  currency  to  be  appealed 
to  by  the  '  wise  men.'  I  cannot,  however,  satisfy  myself  that 
these  ideas  can  be  traced  either  in  Proverbs  or  in  Job,™  nor  can 
I  see  how,  if  they  possessed  such  high  philosophic  authority, 
Sirach  (more  strictly  Ben  Sira)  and  the  author  of  Kohelcth, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  centuries  respectively,  would  have 
been  so  reluctant  to  accept  them.  For  though  Gratz  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Resurrection  in  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  II,'  and  many  scholars  have  held  that  Eccles.  iii.  17, 
xL  9,  xiL  7,  14,  postulate  retribution  after  death,  yet  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  passages  have 
Ijeen  manipulated  and  some  inserted  by  a  more  orthodox  later 
writer.*  Delitzsch  himself  remarks  of  the  author  of  Kohelcth, 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  Sirach,  that  the  belief  in  a 
final  judgment  is  difficult  indeed  to  reconcile  with  the  primi- 
tive view  of  the  life  of  the  shades  in  Hades  which  he  so 
strongly  and  so  pathetically  expresses.  We  may  assume 
therefore  tliat  these  two  latest  of  the  '  wise  men '  of  Palestine 
knevtr  nothing  of  an  early  acceptance  of  these  ideas  by  tJicir 
predecessors.     In  fact,  so  far  from  helping  us,  the  '  Wisdom  '- 

■  GraU,  Gesrhkhu,  iii.  (cd.  4),  27J. 

*  C<:igi:r,  Z.D.Af.C.  xii,  536;  /ah  aaJ  StloMnn,  pp.  tSQ,  311,  324,  I31. 
Conp.  the  addilion  of  ihe  Syrisc  version  ai  Ikclus.  xiv.  ig  (sec  Edershcirn  in 
'  Speaker ').  On  the  inteTpolaiion-ihcory  CKoheleiEi)  lee  also  Drivcr't  criticism, 
Sxpasiter,  iSS?  (a),  pp.  7&.80. 
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litcrahirc  may  be  thought  to  cau»c  us  a  slight  difficulty.  If 
Ben  Sira  was  such  a  student  of  Scripture  as  he  makes  out,  how 
is  it  that  the  higher  Scriptural  teaching  had  not  penetrated  to 
him  ?  He  docs  not  indeed  deny  in  words  that  others  besides 
Enoch  and  Elijah  '  may  cscajx.'  the  sad  life  of  She<i]  ;  in 
Ecclus,  xlix.  14  he  only  denies  (forgetting  Elijah)  that  anyone 
besides  Enoch  was  translated  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  Kcclua. 
xviL  30  that  man  Is  naturally  immortal."*  But  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  book  is  opposed  to  the  higher  doctrines.  The 
author  of  Kohclcth,  loo,  docs  not  give  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  and  of  an  everlasting 
life  with  God  for  the  good.  But  what  a  bitter  scoff"  he  utters 
against  those  who  do  hold  it  (Eccles,  iii,  21)!  Sonic  may 
infer  from  this  that  the  existence  of  any  higher  Scriptural 
leaching  is  problematical.  My  own  inference  is  a  diflfercnt 
one.  It  is  simply  this,  that  if  any  of  the  prophecies  and 
psalms  which  suggest  this  teaching  existed  in  the  times  of 
these  writers,  they  were  either  not  known  to  them,  or,  if 
known,  not  interpreted  in  the  fullest  and  most  adequate  sense: 
One  may  hope  that  there  were  not  many  sceptics  like  the 
author  of  Kohctcth,  who  is  certainly  an  abnormal  prcxluct  of 
post-Exile  Judaism.  But  many  old-fashioned,  hesitating 
persons  there  must  have  been,  who  could  not  get  further  than 
Sirach*s  confident  dictum  in  Ecclus.  xvti.  30,  and  who  had  this 
great  justification,  that  the  nobler  Palestinian  teachers  spoke 
seldom  on  the  highest  subjects,  and  mastly  iv  aiuvyuart^ 
and  that,  like  Mr.  Browning  in  La  Saisiaz,  they  were  some- 
what  less  sure  of  soul  than  of  God. 

We  must  look  elsewhere,  then,  for  the  wishcd-for  confirma- 
tion of  our  result,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Jewi^ 
writings  of  the  next  age  will  supply  it  1  can  but  take  a 
glance  into  the  large  domain  which  some  future  lecturer  will 
perhaps  occupy.  It  is  to  the  Apocr>'pha  and  Pseudcpigrapha 
that  we  must  chiefly  refer,  but  we  must  not  entirely  neglect 
the  Targum  and  the  Midrash,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting 
the  so-called  Jewish  ^  sects.'  The  question  before  us  is  whether 
ihc  theory  to  which  we  have  been  led  will  not  enable   us  to 

>  Sec  Ecclus.  xlir.  16.  nlvlii.  9^  xlbt.  14. 

■  t  Cat.  Kiii.  12,  -n7*n9 ;  ei-  Ps-  xl».  5.  Nun.  xii.  & 
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■  account  more  easily  for  the  later  doctrines  of  the  future  life. 
I  I  am  well  aivare  that  the  priticiplc  o^  this  argument  mijjht  be 
I        uncritically  applied  with  most  unfortunate  results.     I  have  no 

■  wi-sh  foe  a  wholesale  introduction  of  later  Jewish  doctrine.^ 
I  not  all  of  which  are  sound  historical  developments,  into 
I  Biblical  theology.  But  the  essence  of  my  contention  is  that 
I  having  offered  critical  grounds  for  our  theory,  we  arc  entitled 
I  to  inquire  whether  it  does  not  illustrate  and  help  to  explain 
B  documents  of  a  later  period  than  the  Frailer.  And  first  of  all 
H        let  us  turn  to  the  Apocrypha  (tn  a  wide  sense),  not  how> 

■  ever  to  the  proverbs  of  Sirach,  in  which  a  .stn>ng  clement  akin 
I         to  Sadducaianism  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  to  the  Psalms  of 

■  Solomon  and  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  former  of  which  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  views  of  the  more  sober,  and  the  latter 
those  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  visionary  section  of  tlie 

■  rharisaic  party.'"''  1  give  the  psalms  the  precedence,  precisely 
because  they  are  psatms,  wTitten  by  ardent  lover-*!  of  the 
temple  and  the  synagogues  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  3,  x\*ii.  iS),  who  may 
be  supposed  to  haw  in  some  points  an  intuitive  comprehension 
of  the  older  psalmists.  "  He  falluth,'  .say.s  one  of  these  WTiters 
(Ps.  Sol.  ill.  13-16),  speaking  of  the  'sinner.'  not  without  a 
side-glance  at  the  Sadducican  aristocracy,  'yea, evil  is  his  fall, 
and  he  shall  not  rise  '  [there  is  virtually  but  one  resurrection]  ; 
'the  destruction  of  the  sinner  is  for  ever  ....  Hutthoscthat 
fear  the  Lord  shall  rise  unto  eternal  life,  and  their  life  shall  be 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  fail ; '  comp.  in  the 
canonical  P.'ialter,  Ps.  xxKvi.  10-  'The  life  of  the  righteous  is 
for  ever,'  says  another  (Ps.  Sol.  xiii.  9,  lo),  'but  sinners  shall 
be  taken  away  into  destruction,  and  their  memorial  shall  no 
more  be  found.'  The  Pharisaean  psalimst  has  been  speaking 
of  the  kkastdtm  (oaioi),  of  those  who  are  in  covenant  with 
God,  and  act  up  to  their  engagement,  and  draws  the  .same 
inference  a-i  the  author  of  our  t6th  psalm.  Those  upon  whom 
God  bestows  such  thoughtful  discipline  (Ps.  Sol.  xiii.  8 ;  cf. 
our  Ps.  xvi.  70)  cannot  perish.  '  Destruction '  (perhaps 
=  Abaddon,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12)  and  oblivion  (cf.  Ps.lxx.\viii. 
13)  are  for  wilful  sinners.    And  whereas  'the  Lord's  kftasiilim 

■shall  inherit  life  in  gladness,' '  the  inheritance  of  sinners  is 
Hades  and  darkness  and  destruction '  (Ps.  Sol.  xiv.  6,  7  ;  cf. 
XV.    1 1 ).      For  '  the  sinners  shall  perish  in   the  day  of  the 
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judgment  of  the  Lord  for  ever but  thcxse  that  fear  the 

LokI  shall  find  mercy  in  that  (day),  and  shatl  live  by  the  com- 
passion of  their  God'  (Ps.  Sol.  xv.  13,  15).  Can  we  help 
comparing  the  '  cni^'ina  '  in  our  49th  psalm  ?  Both  psalmists 
write  as  (in  a  good  sense)  Ebionites ;  they  arc  tyrannized  o\rr 
by  the  wicked  rich  (cf.  i's.  Sol.  i.  4,  7).  Both,  loo,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  as  to  I's.  xlix.,  have  a  high  view  of  the  soul's 
future,  which  is  unshared  (cf.  Ps.  Sol.  jii.  ll)  by  the  tyrants. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  (i)  that  these  expressions  are  but  a 
little  more  definite  than  those  of  our  '  mystic  p-salms  ' — so  true 
it  is  that  dojjmatic  forms  arc  alien  to  the  best  liytnn-poetry — 
and  (2)  that,  like  the  older  psalmist-:,  the  writers  of  these 
psalms  avoid  mythological  symbols,  and  found  their  hopes 
for  the  future  on  the  Lord's  righteousness  and  truth.  Once 
indeed  we  do  find  a  reference  to  Paradise  and  to  the  tree  of 
life;  but  it  Is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  older  psalmists,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Enoch  xxv.  5  (see  p.  439.  note  "). 
To  the  Pharis^Ean  psalmist,  the  kJtasidim  are  the  *  trees  of 
life'  (cf.  Isa.  Jxi.  3).  They  'live  for  ever,'  not  from  tasting  of 
ambrosial  fruit,  but  from  '  walking  in  the  law  which  God  com- 
manded us  ''«'*  (Ps.  Sol.  xiv.  I,  2).  But  to  the  author  of  Enoch 
the  tree  of  life,  planted  at  the  holy  place  (the  temple  of  the 
Messianic  age),  is  the  means  of  a  blessed  life  to  God's  elect, 
and  the  same  conception  is  doubtless  implied  in  the  gloss 
upon  'as  the  days  of  the  tree'  (Isa.  Ixv.  22)  in  the  Scptuagint 
and  the  Targum.'  Altogether  tliis  little  Psalter  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  best  Judaism  of  its  time,  and  shows  how 
naturally  the  ideas  of  the  older  Psalter  developed  into 
conceptions  which  some  have  hastily  characterized  as  new 
growths. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which,  although 
a  composite  work  and  not  without  Christian  interpolations,  is 
in  the  main,  as  some  good  critics  think,  of  pre-Christian  origin  ; 
the  earliest  portion  of  it,  at  any  rate,  may  go  back  to  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century  B.c.  That  the  resurf^ction- 
belief  is  common  to  all  its  writers  is  certain  (see  IL  i,  2; 
Ixi.  5,  xci.  10,  xcii.  3),  though  no  distinct  doctrine  as  to  the 
risen  body  appears  anywhere.     Let  us  study  the  rcprcscnta- 


'  See  thf  exptnTuiJon  given  by  MkEmun  ben  Joiepli  (raOwi  of  MaioKMUde*), 
Jmish  Quaritriy  Rtvifm,  U.  97  [Simmons). 
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tions  of  the  future  life  in  chaps,  xxii.,  cii.,  and  ciii.,  whkb 
belong  to  the  oldest  portion.  From  chap,  xxii.  vvc  ]cam  that 
there  are  four  separate  departments  in  the  place  of  departed 
souls,  two  of  which  seem  to  be  assigned  to  the  righteous,  and 
two  to  the  iviclccd.  Of  one  class  of  righteous  souls  it  is 
stated  that  they  have  'a  fountain  of  water  and  light'  The 
wicked,  however,  those  at  least  who  have  not  been  punished 
in  their  lifetime,  suffer  grievous  pain,  which  after  the  judgment 
will  be  heightened.  This  heightening  is  significantly  described 
as  a  putting  to  death  of  the  souls  (Enoch  xxii.  13  ;  cf.  xcix. 
II,  cviii.  3),  and  in  the  Similitudes  (liii,  3)  we  find  the  torturing 
function  assigned  to  the  Satan,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  ihe 
psalmists  appear  to  avoid  mentioning.  Not  le.«  inteiusting 
are  chaps,  cii-,  ciii.,  because  in  a  most  vivid  style  they  refute 
the  same  false  primitive  view  of  Shedl  which  seems  to  be 
attacked  in  Ps.  xUx.  Compare,  for  instance,  Enoch  cii.  8  with 
Fs.  xli.x.  20i5;  and  again,  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  bfKjk, 
xcviii.  10  with  Ps,  xlix.  8,  9,  and  xcvili.  12  with  Ps,  xlix.  IJ 
(end).  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  in  the  too  pro- 
speroug  'sinners*  who  'deny  the  Lord  of  spirits,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  resurrection,  we  are  meant  (as  in  parallel 
passages  of  llic  Psalms  of  Solomon)  to  think  of  the  Sadducecs. 
Now  who  can  doubt  cither  as  to  Ihc  belief  expressed  or 
implied  in  these  books,  or  as  to  the  interpretation  which  their 
writers  must  have  put  upon  our  '  enigma '-pa.ssage,  Ps.  xlix.  i  5  ? 
The  only  question  is,  whether  in  any  of  their  moods  they  were 
tempted  to  hope  for  a  foretaste  of  the  IJcatific  Vision  prior  to 
the  judgment  It  is  possible  to  hold  that  the  Pharisaa,n 
psalmists  had  this  hope,  not  only  because  of  the  parallelism 
between  Ps.  Sol.  ill.  16  and  Ps.  xxxvi.  10.  but  also  because 
somewhat  later  it  was  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  Jews.  And 
it  seems  to  me  psychologically  probable  that  the  longer  the 
advent  of  Jehovah  or  His  king  was  delayed,  the  more  would 
the  faith  of  pious  Jews  have  sought  to  beautify  the  intcn-al 
between  death  and  the  final  consummation.  But  what  of  the 
writer  in  Enoch  ?  His  tone  is  not  that  of  the  p.salinists  ;  what 
wc  call  the  m>'stic  sentiment  is  but  weak  in  him.  He  5cck3 
to  hasten  the  day  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,  but  by  wilful  and  fantastic  imaginations. 
The  higher  hope  is  not  prominent  in  the  Crumischrift\  but 
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neither  is  it  wholly  absent  He  speaks  indeed  of  the  righteous 
as  having  nothing  to  fear  even  if  they  sleep  a  long:  sleep  (a  SX 
but  'sleep'  is  here  and  elsewhere  only  a  conventional  term, 
which  has  lost  its  strict  meaning  (sec  p.  44T),  and  in  the  tem- 
porary abode  of  the  righteous  (which  is  not  in  the  underworld, 
but  far  away  in  the  west)  he  places  a  fountain  of  water  and 
light  Now  what  can  these  be  but  a  reflexion  of  thuse  highest 
blessings  which  arc  similarly  described  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  10? 
Later  on  we  sec  that  favoured  souls,  righteous  as  Knodi 
and  Elijah  were  righteous,  were  permitted  to  live  separately 
from  the  rest  in  that  earthly  Paradise  where  (sec  Gen.  iii,  8} 
divine  beings  'wall;ed,' and  in  the  enjoyment,  equally  with 
Enoch,  of  the  peace  of  the '  world  which  is  to  be.' '  Obscurely 
as  the  writers  of  Enoch  express  themselves,  one  may  be  sure 
that  they  have  entered  upon  that  line  of  thought,  the  goal  of 
which  is  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  vision  of  God  by 
the  departed  righteous  soul.'* 

Slowly  indeed  wa-s  that  goal  reached.  Justin  Martyr 
(second  cent.  A.U.),  unconsciously  influenced  by  Judaism, 
gives  the  same  view  of  the  intermediate  state  which  wc  ha\-e 
found  in  Enoch,  with  the  qualification  that  to  martyrs  the 
gates  of  Paradise  were  opened  directly  after  death."  This 
picture  of  the  next  life  does  not  come  up  to  the  intuition 
which  seems  to  be  vaguely  expressed  in  Fss.  xvi,,  xvii.,  xxxvu 
and  Ixxiii.  Justin  docs  not  consider  that  the  martyr-spirit  may 
belong  to  those  who  do  not  die  a  martyr's  death,  and  that 
the  saying, '  What  shall  a  man  do  to  save  his  life  ?  l.^t  hint 
slay  himself'^  (i.e,  mortify  his  lusts),  indicates  a  way  of  being 
'  faithful  unto  death '  which  has  the  thorough  sanction  of  St. 
Paul.  Jewish  acntiment,  however,  partly  coincided  with 
Justin's.  Not  to  quote  a  Talmudic  vl.sion  in  Baba  bathra  \ob 
that  remarkable  homily  (see  p.  29)  which  passes  as  the  fourth 
Botik  of  Maccabees  mentions  it  as  a  special  privilege  of  marlvTS 
like  the  ■  seven  brethren  '  that  they  '  live  unto  God  '  (4  Mace, 
vii.  17,  xvi.  22).  and  that  they  '  now  stand  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  lead  the  happy  life'"  (4  Mace. x\'ii.  18)1      On  the 


'  See  (id  Ihc  iMmilitudei),  F^nuch  Ixi  iz,  and  c£  it  ■  lalct  paiaage  Uie 
phnue  '  |}i«  garden  of  the  righteous*  (be.  13, dS).  For  Enoch  and  ElijtJi,  *cc 
Enoch  IxxHvii.  3,  bixxix.  5:,  uid  for  the  icfcience  to  tbc  '.Viiw  i«j«u,  IxxL  ij- 

*  Talm.  BaU,  T&mui.  JM. 
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Other  hand,  another  Hellenistic  work,  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees,  which  approaches  much  more  closely  to  thc 
Pharisjean  theology,  seems  to  adjoum  even  the  rew-arcl  of 
martyrs  to  the  resurrection  (2  Mace.  xii.  43-45).  A  similar 
variety  exists  in  the  New  Testament,  which  upon  the  whole, 
by  M.  Havet's  admission,  preserves  the  character  of  a  Hebraic 
work.  There  arc  five  passages  which  assume  that  a  vision  of 
God  is  possible  directly  after  death  (Rev.  xiii.  6,  Arts  vii.  59. 
2  Cor.v.  i-io.  Phil.  i.  23,  Heb.  xii.  23),  whereas,  according  to 
Rev.  vi.  9-1 1,  the  souls  of  the  martyred  righteou.H  remain  'rest- 
ing' (cf.  Rev.  xiv.  13)  in  the  untlcrworlU,  tJU  the  great  judgment 
admits  them  (Rev.  vii.  9-17)10  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.""  The  diversity  of  view  in  a  single  book  (Revelation)  is 
specially  worthy  of  notice  ;  the  inconsistency  of  the  later 
Biblical  writers  is  the  natural  result  of  the  variations  of  the 
prophets  and  psalmists.  And  must  not  the  same  remark  be 
made  respecting  the  Jewish  teachers?'  U  was  universally 
admitted  that  there  were  two  worlds,  ^olam  kazzeh  and  'olam 
liabbd.  and  that  the  true  life  was  that  of  the  world  to  come 
(yPirqc  Ahotk,  iv.  21;  the  figureofUie  vestibule  and  the  banquet- 
room),  in  accordance  with  the  high  intuition  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  h^d  visited  the  mystic  psalmi&ts.  13iit  to  the 
question  whethe  the  ^ofdm  habba  begins  tor  each  soul  directly 
after  the  death  f  the  body,  or  for  all  .souls  together  at  llie 
resurrection,  difi  ent  answers  are  given  ;  at  any  rate,  this 
phrase  has  somk  nes  a  wider,  sometimes  a  narrower  signifi- 
cance. Properly  ■caking,  of  course,  the  '  coming  age '  began 
with  the  rcsurrccti<  i,"  and  there  are  Talmudic  pas.^ages  which, 
.strange  to  .say,  indicate  the  sun'ival  of  the  old  conception  of 
the  shades  in  relation  even  to  great  Rabbis.  The  moral 
consciousness,  however,  when  strongly  developed,  could  not 
dispense  with  a  preliminary  judgment  and  recompense  [sec 
Pirqe  Aboth,  iv.  27),  and,  though  the  language  u.sed  resjjecting 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  always  very  spiritual,  the  fact  that 
an    '  earnest   of  the    inheritance '    was   craved   brings    these 

'  SecWcber, 5>'/«m<&iv*itjtjT»,  TZtfAtfw.pti.  158,326.327,331,3731  Geigcr, 

Liiestutkf  aut  dir  Mixckna,  pp.   41-44;  Caildii,  //  Mcaiit  sciondo  gli  £6m', 

p.  348,  nnd  '  Th<;  Future  Life  in  Knbklsical  Lileralure.'  art.  Injeuiiti  Quarttrljr 

Rtviiv/,  July  1SS9.  i 
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teachers  into  direct  relation   to  the  mystic   psalms.    Aad 
this  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

I   am  now  compelled  to  turn  to  sources  of  more  imxod 
value,  viz.,  the  Targum  and  Midrash,  and  the  statements  a 
Josephus  on  the  aipevsit-     That  the  two    former  in 
present  form  are  very  late  is  undeniable, "  but  having  grvi 
out  of  a  much  earlier  tradition   they  may  supplement  okJc 
and  more  precious  writings.     Of  course,  they  have    much  tol 
say  on    the  future    retribution.       Pictures   of    Paradise   and] 
Gehenna  abound  ;  in   one  of  them  we  find  it  said    that  tbel 
dwellers  in  Paradise  sec  the  face  of  God.    Does  the   Midrash 
in  Um  give  such  a  bad  exposition  of  Ps.  xi.  7  ?     May  it  no: 
be  allowed  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  crudencss  of  iu 
pictures  of  the  underworld  (see  p.  401)  ?    And  wrong  as  tba 
Tai^m  may  be  jn  virtually  denying  that  Pss.   xv.   r    and 
xxiv.  3  refer  primarily  to  communion  with  Gud    in    this  li(e^ 
must  it  therefore  be  mistaken  in  that  which  it  afiinns,  yvtJ 
that  these  psalms  have  a  reference  to  the  lot  of  the  right 
in  another  world  ?    I  admit  that  it  is  only  here  and  there 
its  paraphrase  can  be  called  suggestive,  nor   can  any 
defend  the  pertinacity  with  which,  like  the  Targum  on  Job,  rf 
imports  a  highly  developed  cachatology  into  vague  and  m 
dogmatic  utterances.*"  But  we  have  already  found  the  Tarmii 
useful  in  discussing  the  national  reference  of  certain  psal 
and  \vc  must  not  be  deterred  by  prejudice  from  availing 
selves  of  its  help  in  the  present  inquiry. 

There  remains  Josephus,  by  his  own  fault  a  suspectol 
witness,  and  yet  valuable  to  those  who  can  pierce  through 
his  Gra;cising  phraseology  to  the  underlying  Jewish  thouehta, 
I  need  not  attempt  a  complete  study  of  his  descriptions  of 
the  three  Jewish  schools,  for  1  only  refer  to  them  upon  the 
special  subject  of  eschatoloyy.  First,  then,  as  to  the  Saddu- 
cces  and  Pharisees.'  The  former,  says  Josephus,  disbelieve 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments  and  deny  the  continu- 
ance of  the  soul.  Undoubtedly  this  is  correct ;  the  protests 
against  such  views  expressed  in  F.noch  and  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  implied  in  the  second  of  the  eighteen  Benedic- 
tions and  in  the  psalm-doxolog}',*and  the  notices  in  the  Gospels 

'  Jos,,   War,  ii,  S,  14  ;  Auf.  siii.  5,  ^,  iviii,  I,  3,  4. 

'  Talm.  Jcr.,  SenuAaiA,  ix.  $,  9  )  cf.  Dcrtnbourg,  ffiiteirr,  p,  ijt,  EdewAam, 
Jam  tht  BttitiaJt,  i.  JTJ. 
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and  Acts  and  in  the  Talmud  (sec  eg.  Rosk  ha-sliana,  17a  ; 
Sanhedrin,  xi.  11  =fal.  90/7)  are  decisive.  The  Sadducees  lived 
in  the  visible  present  and  not  in  an  imagined  future.  They 
feared  the  political  unrest  which  might  be  produced  by  a 
constant  looking  for  the  judgment,  and  disliked  the  materi- 
alism of  many  Fharisxan  descriptions  of  the  future  state.  In 
opposition  to  this,  one  of  the  best  nf  the  Sadducees  insisted 
that  men  ought  to  serve  God  without  thought  of  reward 
{Pirqe  Abi>tA,  i.  3),  and  the  more  the  Pharisees  extracted  by 
an  unbridled  cvegosis  from  psalms  and  prophecies,  the  more 
their  rivals  insisted  on  the  significant  silence  of  the  written 
Law.  The  Sadducees  were  not.,  of  course,  opposed  either 
to  the  psalms  or  to  the  prophecies  :  the  Sadducaean  author 
of  I  Maccabees  evidently  loved  them  both.  But  as  practical 
men,  the  Sadducees  considered  that  vague  poetic  expressions 
should  not  be  treated  as  dicta  probanlia  for  doctrine,  and  in 
particular  were  slow  to  accept  even  the  earliest  and  best  of 
apocalyp.ses  as  in  the  fullest  sense  a  ■  holy  book.' "  That  the 
Pharisees  on  the  other  hand  believ-ed  in  all  that  the  Saddu- 
cees doubted  or  rejected,  cannot  be  questioned.  Certainly 
Josephus  expresses  himself  rather  oddly — oBavaTov  iiryyv 
Toisf  ^vytut  iria-Ti'i  avrotv  i7vai.  In  this  Josephus  may  seem 
to  Platonizc.  but  really  it  is  only  his  Greek  way  of  deny- 
ing that  the  life  after  death  is  a  pale  semi -consciousness 
which  no  judgment  will  wake  up,  just  as  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  the  Sadducees  'take  away  tifj,ap/iivT}  "  entirely' 
merely  means  that  according  to  them  we  are  not  to  sit  with 
our  hands  folded  waiting  for  the  divine  judgment,  nor  yet  in 
a  fury  of  blind  fanaticism  t<»  pretend  to  be  its  commissioned 
agents.  Similarly  Josephus's  description  of  the  Pharisaean 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  JVttr,  ii.  8,  14,  and  that  of  his 
own  belief  on  this  point  In  IVar,  ill.  8,  5  may  appear  to 
point  rather  to  transmigration  of  souls.  But  in  the  latter 
passage  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  is  '  philosophizing,"  and 
even  in  Ant.  xviii.  1,  3  how  lightly  he  touches  on  'living 
again ' !  Evidently  he  is  afraid  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
so  unphilosophical  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  uses  language  susceptible  of  a  twofold  inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  more  diflScult    to    tran.slale  the  foreign -sounding 


account  ol  the  Ewenes  into  Jewish  terms.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  description  cannot  possibly  be  accurate,  and  yet  some  ot 
its  leading  features,  critically  viewed,  may  well  be  genutnc, 
and  among  these  (defending  myself  for  this  elsewhere")  t 
must,  in  spite  of  Ohle's  criticism,  provisionally  include  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul.  The  passages  relative  to  this  arc  im- 
portant for  the  illustration  both  of  the  mystic  and  of  the 
Puritan  psalms  ;  I  will  quote  the  principal  parts  of  ihem. 

'EirmjvoU  Si  iVl  jiiv  <9<^  KamXtvtXi'  i^i\ti  rik  vavrtk.  i  Aoyoi. 
iWavari^ovai  Si  rav  ^i^x^t.  it%pi.fiii)(rjTov  ijyoifi.tnn  nv  Ruia/ov  tV 
Ttpitro&tfV.  *tt  6i  rit  Upitv  Ava.&rf/iara  irrcXAaircc,  Ovutat  omc  <irtT*Xoin 
fitaipopavfTi     ayvtioiv    itc    in^i^nin'    kiu    8i    u£tu   ttpyafA€vot    tov    ROCM* 

^Sofyra  fiiv  tlvac,  rk  iriiJf/aTa,  Kiii  T^y  Skijv  oi  ftovvfum  ai/relt,  r^  tl 
i^ii^ut  uGavatavi  liii  fun^ivtiv,  mtii  iTVfiTrKiKt<r$iu  fiir  tK  rov  Anrrtrrant 
<ftoiTtaTa.%  aldtpoi,  iuinup  ttpKrai.^  Tbit  irtoiiAtfiv  Uyyft  T*rt  ^MTun 
naratrmaixivat.      (T(i&lv    SJ    aVfOanTi  Tuik    Kork    aapKn    &t<rft^^    o«a  2^ 

vrrip  MKtaviiv  Siucrai'  CTtxtltrdai,  itai.  yaipnv,  nirri  i>it0poK,  our*  ft^frtit, 
uvTt  KHi'fxutri  ^apayup-tvoy,  &\.\'  8k  i(  mKtayavi  -Kpniis  <te<  {c'^tipot 
ivtirviwv  avA>jiV)(<i.  rais  ■&<  ^uilXaij,  fo^u)&}  kol  )(ttfiipioy  a,^tppi(o»ni 
/iv}(ov,  yifiovm  Ti/impiii'  ASuiA^iimiiv."" 

There  is  nothing  improbable  In  this,  rightly  undcrstood- 
Thc  Essenes  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Pharisees,  and  carried 
the  Pharisaran  dtxitrincs  or  tendencies  to  an  extreme.  Did 
the  Pharisees  say.  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  that  '  cer- 
tain things,  though  not  all,  are  [entirely]  the  work  of  fate'  {ix. 
providence, or  an  ctema!  divine  purpose').'  The  Essenes  went 
further,  and  affirmed  that  '  fate  governs  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  befalls  men  but  what  is  according  to  its  decree.'* 
Did  the  Pharisees  prefer  the  study  of  the  Law  to  elaborate 
sacrificial  nlcs  ?  The  Essenes  kept  up  only  a  formal  con- 
nexion with  the  temple,  and  restricted  themselves  to  a 
purer  worship  of  their  own.*  Did  the  Pharisees  hold  that 
all  souls  were  immortal,  but  that  even  the  good  would  haw 
to  wait  in  the  underworld  for  their  reward,  viz,  the   resurrec- 

>  Jos.,  Atu.  xTtii.  I,  J. 

'  Zen«,  aeriMding  (o  Sl<s1weui,  uid  that  we  oiietK  ipMk   ti>qigciu»lly  *d 
dcctlnjr,  nalurc,  and  pniridcnce. 

•  Jen.,  j4tu.  xiii.  J,  9.  *  Jn.,  jtm.  xviiL  I,  $. 
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tion  of  their  bodies  ?  The  Esscnes  are  said  to  have  believed 
that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  would  no  more  be  burdened 
with  bodies,  but  would  '  rejoice  and  mount  upwards." '  But 
we  must  not  follow  Joscphus  blindly.  He  either  suppresses, 
■or  but  lightly  touches  upon,  one  of  the  most  iinimrtant 
Pharisxan  doctrines,  that  which  relates  to  tlie  judgment, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  '  kingdom  of  Gotl."  Can  wc  hesitate 
to  believe  that  he  deals  similarly  with  the  Esscnes?  There 
was  nothing  in  the  mere  "belief  in  immortality  (i.e.  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments)  inconsistent  with  the  expectation 
of  a  grand  final  judgment,  when  the  soul's  happiness  or 
misery  would  be  intensified,  and  the  fact  that  John  the 
Essene  was  one  of  the  Jewish  generals  in  the  Roman  war* 
proves  the  members  of  his  sect  to  have  been  not  mere  sec-  ■ 
tarians.  but  to  have  shared  the  popular  views  on  the  flnal  or 
Messianic  judgment.""  The  acceptance  of  this  belief,  if  it  is 
indeed  a  fact,  completely  separates  the  Esscnes  from  thinkxrs 
like  I'hilo  and  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  from 
whose  systems  the  doctrine  of  the  final  judgment  is  conspicu- 
ously absent.  And  if  the  Essenes  accepted  the  final  judgment, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  they  did  not  receive  with  it  some 
theory  (jf  a  glorified  body?  If  the  prc-existeiit  souls  entered 
into  mortal  bodies  to  carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  why  should  they  not  be  'clothed  upon"  with  'spiritual 
bodies'  to  fulfil  their  service  to  their  Creator? 

Let  me  explain  this,  The  Esscnian  doctrine  of  the  soul 
in  Josephus,  viewed  in  an  Oriental  rather  than  in  a  Greek 
light,  combines  two  elements — a  Babylonian  and  a  Persian, 
both  Hebraized.  The  Iranian  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  the 
happy  island  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Assvnrio- 
Babylonian  poets  (sec  p.  432).  But  the  Essenes  whomjosephus 
describeK,  being  at  heart  true  Israelites,  are  well  aware  that 
not  merely  to  '  brave  men  called  heroes  and  demigods'  (or, 
in  Hebrew  style,  '  friends  of  God,'  like  Abraham)  but  to 
all  'good  souls'  this  enchanted  ground  is  open,  and  though 
in  the  apocaJj'ptic  style  so  dear  to  them  tlicy  may  picture 
the  land  of  the  blessed  as  I'antdise,  yet  they  mean  nothing 

'  J(Hl,  War,  iL  8,  rt.    On  the  altitude  of  ihe  Ciiwna  lowaidt  ucrilices 
ieeii«tc'.  p.  374. 

■  Am/.,  iL  30,4)  ii).  3,  I, 
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different  from  that '  better  world  of  the  just '  which  Zofxuv 
trianism  identifies  with  heaven  (sec  Yasna,  xvii.  42-44).  On 
the  other  hand,  Ihe  description  of  Hades  is  distinctly  Zomii- 
trian,  and  so  too  i.s  the  altcfnativc  account  which  JosephiB 
gives  of  the  lot  of  good  souls,  according  to  the  Essaxim 
system.  We  have  in  fact  in  the  first  sentence  of  Jos.,  Wis. 
W.  8,  1 1  a  reflexion  of  the  Zoroaitriaii  view  respecting  tta 
so-called  fravashig,  those  'guardian  angels'  which  u*ere  «■ 
linked  to  men  as  to  form  ^arlually  a  part  of  human  natiut. 
and  which  were  practically  indistinguishable  from  souls.*"  h 
fravashi  is  the  man  himself  as  God  destined  him  to  bcxonx: 
and  without  implying  the  theory  of  the  Minilkhircd  fxiix. 
22,  23)  that  most  of  the  constellations  arc  *  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  worldly  existences'  (cornp.  Plato's  thcorj-  in 
the  TimoT/s^'),  one  might  accurately  say  (adopting  Josephu't 
words)  that  the  fravashis  '  keep  coming  (to  earth)  from  the 
most  subtle  ether/  to  which  when  this  life  is  over  they  will 
return.  The  only  discrepancy  bctxvecn  the  Zoroastrian  thtory 
in  the  Bundahis  and  the  Easerian  in  our  Josephus  is  thai. 
according  to  the  latter.  .souLs  are  'drawn  down'  into  bodies 
'  by  a  certain  physical  enticement,'  whereas  the  former  re- 
presents the  fravashis  as  voluntarily  becoming  embodied  in 
order  to  fight  for  God  and  for  goodness  against  the  power  of 
the  evil  one.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  In  my  opinion 
thus.  The  writer  or  editor  of  Jos.,  Anf.  ii.  8,  1 1  has  misrepre- 
sented the  Essenian  belief  under  the  influence  of  Philo,  wfco 
held,  as  is  well  known,  that  souls  descended  into  the  body 
through  being  enamoured  of  corporeal  existence.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Esscnian  theory'  fails  to  explain  cither  why  the 
unbodied  soul  should  have  longed  to  become  cmbodi^  or 
why,  if  it  instinctively  loved  the  body,  it  should  have  rejoicol 
to  'mount  upwards.'  Philo  docs  to  some  extent  explain  tbt 
difficulty  by  his  aristocratic  division  of  souls  into  two  classes 
— those  of  the  wise  (such  as  Abraham  and  Moses)  and  tbcec 
of  the  ma.ss  of  mankind.'  But  this  only  in  part  FhilonizM) 
Essenism.  which  knows  nothing  of  Philo's  aristocratic  thcotyv 
gives  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  solution.    Admit  a  ZoroAstrian 


■  Sec  Ciolc,  Pfa'o,  iii-  261.  and  cf.  Uule,  nrmd.  tv.  53-63,  •  Dice  cfae  f  ai^ 
alU  nia  »tella  rtede,'  &c 

'  Dnimrnond.  Phile J*diXH' ,  i.  J37. 
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influence  upon  Essenism,  and  all  becomes  clear.  The  fra 
vashis  voluntarily  assumed  mortal  bodies  in  order  to  fight  for 
God  and  for  goodness  against  the  pdwer  of  the  evil  one.' 
Similar  to  this,  wc  may  reasonably  hold,  was  the  belief  of  the 
Kssenes  respecting  the  '  descent '  of  the  souls — a  belief, 
dependent  for  its  full  development  upon  Zoroastrianism,  but 
not  without  Jewish  germs.  For  predestination  was  certainly 
an  old  Jewish  and  indeed  Semitic  idea  (see  The  Prophtcies  of 
Isaiah,  i.  292),  and  the  psalms  themselves  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  assuming  a  belief  in  the  ideal  (heavenly)  as 
well  as  real  (earthly)  existence  of  God's  people  Israel.  Later 
■on,  not  only  Israel,  but  Israel's  most  holy  things  were  repre- 
sented as  pre-cxistcnt  in  heaven  ; '"'"'  so  alone,  it  appeared,  was 
their  sanctity  inviolable  and  their  permanence  ensured.  How 
edifying  the  idea  of  the  prc-cxistcnce  of  souls  (which  became 
a  part  of  Talmudic  Judaism)  could  be  made,  the  student  will 
see  from  a  wonderfully  deep  poem  of  Nachraanides  freely 
rendered  into  exquisite  German  verse  by  Sachs.*'* 

And  what  of  the  final  act  which  I  have  ventured  to  postu- 
late for  the  Esseniaii  drama  of  the  soul  ?  Is  not  thai  also  a 
piece  of  Hebraized  Zoroastrianism?  The  abolition  of  the 
separation  between  heaven  and  earth  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Zoroastrian  cschatology  involves  the  belief  in  a 
transfigured  or  spiritual  body.  This,  too,  is  a  novelty  in 
Judaism,  but  is  it  not  foreshadowed  in  the  fiery  chariot  which 
bore  Elijah  up  to  heaven  .'  And  altogether  may  we  not 
reasonably  hold  that  the  statement  of  Essenian  beliefs  in 
Jos.,  War,  ii.-  8,  1 1  is  probably  authentic  because  it  is  a  natural 
combination  of  Hebraized  Babylonian  and  Persian  elements  ? 

I  am  well  content  if  I  have  done  something  to  show  that, 
although  perhaps  in  some  of  its  details  too  Zoroastrian,  the 
religious  theory  of  the  Esscncs  was  a  noble  one,  and  permits 
us  to  regard  them  as  true  disciples  of  the  Puritan  and  mystic 
psalmists.  But  even  without  the  Esscncs  (twilight  figures,  per- 
haps), it  seems  to  mc  sufficiently  clear  that  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Jewish  thought  favour  the  view  that  some  of  the 
psalmists  had  already  started  in  the  same  direction.  But  for 
the  necessity  of  considering  a  theory  opposed  to  my  own,  which 
has  some  powerful  support,  I  might  now  close  these  lectures. 
'  Bu-J^ii,  ii.  10  (W<B|,  PakUvi  Tutti,  i.  14). 
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T  wish  to  consider  it  fai'rty,  but  before  doing  so  will  sum  uj> 
the  results  which  we  have  lately  (gained.  The  doctrine  of  &n 
L-temal  life  open  to  all  the  righteous,  and  involving  a  trans- 
figiuration  of  the  body,  is  neither  a  mere  e\*oIution  out  of  the 
old  Semitic  belief  in  She6I,  nor  yet  a  direct  iinjiortation  from 
any  foreign  system  of  thought  Had  it  not  come  into  contact 
with  Zoroaslrianism  Israel  would,  historically  speaking,  haw 
struggled  in  vain  to  satisfy  its  religious  a.spirations.  And  yet 
it  was  not  to  Persia  alone  that  the  Church-nation  was  fa- 
debted  for  its  greatest  religious  acquisition.  In  dealing  with 
foreign  religions  the  leaders  of  the  Church  exercised  a  fine 
discriminating  tact,  and  their  followers  a  singular  power  of 
assimilation  ;  or,  speaking  religiously,  God  watched  over  Hii 
people,  and  gaw  them  power  to  reject  any  important  belic£ 
the  germs  of  which  did  not  to  some  extent  exist  in  Ibdr 
nwn  religion.  Now  Jewish  religion  after  the  Kxilc  was  de- 
monstrably very  different  in  its  tendencies  from  that  of  the 
pre -Baby  Ionian  period.  An  incipient  duah'sm  existed  within 
it — the  dualism  of  that  great  antithesis,  God  and  the  world, 
out  of  which  arose  by  degrees  a  second,  the  spirit  (or  principle 
of  conscious  individuality)  and  the  body  (with  the  soul).  TV 
first  antithesis  was  clearly  recognized  by  EzekicI  and  his 
successors.  The  second  was  far  more  slowly  realized  (sec 
Eccles.  iii.  21,  xii.  7?).  We  find  a  distinct  expression  of  it. 
however,  in  one  of  the  finest  of  the  mystic  utterances  in  the 
Psalter. 

Though  my  flesh  and  my  heart  should  have  wasted  away, 
God  would  be  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever,' 

where  the  'heart'  which  will  survive  the  old  one  is  the  or&n 
of  God -consciousness,  or,  in  St.  Paul's  phraseology,  the 
■jruevfia.  The  73rd  psalm  indeed  is  scarcely  older  than  the  Ivt 
pari  of  the  Persian  period  (p.  14S).  But  the  distinction  between 
spirit  and  body  must  have  begun  to  grow  up  long  before  this, 
tliat  Jewish  religion  might  be  prepared  for  the  niouldtfu 
influence  of  a  more  advanced  system  of  thought.  Kvcn  if  the 
other  mystic  psalms  were  composed  as  late  as  the  73Td.  tbey 
must  have  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  similar  tendency 
which  being  less  noble  have  not  been  preser^'ed. 

'  Ffc  hxtii.  16.     See  note  in  my  commcnurjr. 
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And  what  wai;  this  more  highly  developed  system  ? 
ZoroastrianUm,  if  the  preceding  arguments  are  well  founded  ; 
but  according  to  a  ri^-al  theory,  Greek  philosophy.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  is  said,  Greek  modes  of  thought 
must  have  begun  to  modify  genuine  Judaism  fnjm  the  day 
that  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  at  Issus.  The  conclusion 
of  this  proccsii  in  Egypt  is  seen  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and 
in  the  works  of  Philo.  That  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  immor- 
tality in  these  writings  is  nco-Plalonic.  is  generally  admitted  ; 
would  it  not,  say  our  theorists,  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
any  approximation  to  such  a  doctrine  in  Palestine  has  the 
same  origin  ?  A  Jewish  scholar  assures  us  that  Platonic  or 
Pythagorean  speculation  rinminates  the  Talmudic  doctors  of 
Palestine,'  while  both  in  St  Paul  (once  Gamaliel's  disciple) 
and  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  many  Christian  writers 
have  fount!  more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  Hellenistic  idcas<a 
Dilimann,  too.  is  of  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  may' 
here  and  there  be  afFcctcd  by  Greek  mythology,  though  one 
of  its  objects  is  to  counteract  the  far  more  dangerous  infiucncc 
of  Greek  philosophy.  And  a  much  older  book,  also  of 
Palestinian  origin,  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  has  been  suspected  of 
containing  Stoic  and  Epicurean  doctrines,  and  references  have 
even  been  found  in  it  to  the  teaching  of  Heraclitus. 

To  this  1  have  to  reply  that  the  new  and  distinctive  ele- 
ment in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  later  Jews  is  not  so  much 
Hellenism  as  a  half-reluctant  openness  to  foreign  ideas,  and 
that  Israel's  debt  to  Hellas  began,  both  in  Eg>'pt  and  still 
more  in  Palestine,  later  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  Putting 
Egypt  aside,  and  without  repeating  my  own  very  definite 
judgment  on  the  ideas  of  Koheleth,  I  will  refer  the  reader  tn 
Mcnzel's  painstaking  dissertation,  Der grifchistkc  Einfiuss  auf 
Predigtr  und  Weisheit  Salonws  (18S9J,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  is  no  more  a  Hellcnizcr 
than  Sirach  is  afterwards.  With  regard  to  Enoch,  the  de- 
nunciations in  xciv.  5,  xcviii.  15.  civ.  (O  may  [Tcrfectly  well 
refer  to  a  native  heterodox  literature,  an  early  ]>ost-Exilic 
fragment  of  which  may  exist  in  Prov.  xxx.  I-4,  and  a  later 
one  in  the  meditations,  before  they  were  edited,  of  Koheleth, 
and  to  which  literature  there  may  be  a  reference  in  the 
'  Joel,  Btktt  indit  HiiigionistKkukUt »-  <17- 


epilogue  of  our  Ecclesiasttfs  (Eccles.  xiL  12).  I  see  00 
necessity  for  explaining  the  western  situation  of  Hades  in 
Enoch  xxii.  1  (a  passage  In  the  oldest  part  of  the  book)  by 
Greek  mythology  ;  the  idea  is  at  home  in  Egypt,  when 
Amcnti,  *  the  land  of  the  west,'  is  the  invisible  lower  hemi- 
sphere to  which  the  sun  appears  to  descend.'  and  as  for  the 
'  Titan-lcgcnds '  in  chaps,  liv.,  Ixvii.,  though  Greek  influence 
is  not  inconceivable,  can  we  not  explain  even  these  from 
Palestinian  sources  ?*  Of  the  Pharisees  1  have  spoken  above 
The  view  referred  to  seems  ici  ine  not  only  unnecessary  bat 
opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  schools  had  imbibed  Greek  philo- 
sophy, you  would  expect  it  to  be  the  Sadducccs,  But  though 
the  Sadducccs.  like  the  llcllcnizcrs  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  borrowed  much  from  Greek  civilization  in  external 
points,  they  did  not,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  incur  debts 
to  Hellas,  either  in  religion  nr  in  philosophy.  What  was  thert 
indeed  in  the  early  Palestinian  Greek  life  to  attract  a  Jew?* 
As  to  the  Talmud,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
statement.  The  opposition  of  the  Rabbis  could  not  perma- 
nently arrest  the  extension  of  Alcxandrinism.  Still  it  wiD 
often  be  difficult  to  prove  a  purely  Greek  origin  for  Talmudic 
ideas.  The  prc-cxistcnce  doctrine,  for  instance,  which  Joel  has 
referred  to,  might  conceivably  have  developed  out  of  purely 
Jewish  germs,  especially  when  Zoroa-itrian  (not  to  add,  Egyp- 
tian) ideas  were  in  the  air  ;  the  echoes  of  Platonic  psychology 
which  this  scholar  mentions  are  equally  Zoroastrian.  And 
lastly  with  regard  to  St.  Paul.  Granting  that  he  know  cer- 
tain Greek  phrases  which  could  not  but  be  familiar  to  Greek- 
speaking  and  Grcck<rcading  Jews,  docs  it  follow  that  the 
ideas  which  he  associated  with  them  were  of  purely  Greek 
origin?  If  there  was  a  movement  among  the  Jews  tou-aids 
a  belief  in  spiritual  immortality  before  and  during  the  Greek 
period,  fostered  by  Persian  influences,  must  not  St.  Paul 
have  been  much  more  affected  by  this  than  by  a  tincture  of 
commonplace  Greek  philosophy  ?*"■ 

'  Sec  Btui^Kb.  Xt/igifn  miJ  JfytM^grt  Jf  alien  Aegyftrr,  p.  a jj, 

•  HcUcDink  Jews  were  well  aeiiiintnicil  with  ihe  Gt«k  nory  of  ibe  Tlun. 

Sm  3  Sam.  V.  i8(S?ptO,  xniii.  13  (Sepl.  Luc<an'*  iccL-iuicn),  kod   cC  Jadtth, 

kvi.  7.     Rut  «ccCruntuijm,  7^Ii.M.C.  xxxi  337. 

■  Zi.  MoiTiHO,  Ti*/*vi  umitr  Jt^mof  RmU,  pp.  354-3S^ 
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VIII.  JUDGMENT  AFTER  DEATH.  ^aj 

When  thcTcforc  we  are  told  w  (as  by  Dr.  Griitz  in  1S71  and 
by  M.  Montet  in  1 8S4)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  comes  from  Zoroastrianism  and  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  from  neo-PIatoniuni,'  or  (as  by  M.  Montet 
in  1890)  that  even  the  former  is  '  merely  a  dilTerenl  reading 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  these  judgments.  And 
we  may  do  so  with  some  confidence,  (i)  because,  among  the 
surprises  of  the  future,  it  is  not  likely  that  wc  shall  see  a 
general  adhe:sion  to  M.  dc  Harlcx's  ncfjatiun  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  resurrection-doctrine  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  (2)  because 
in  asserting  that  the  Jewish  belief  in  immortality  comes  (in  the 
sense  which  I  have  explained)  from  Zoroastrianism,  we  do  not 
■deny  that  neo-Platnnism  helped  greatly  in  strengthening  this 
belief  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  I  appeal  once  more  to 
advanced  theological  students  to  follow  with  more  interest 
the  progress  of  Zoroastrian  studies,  and  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  has  actually 
been  done  by  the  combined  labours  of  critics  of  diRerent 
.schools.  And  I  think  that  this  interest  will  be  rewarded  by 
fresh  insight,  not  only  into  the  meaning  of  the  Psalter,  but 
also  into  that  of  works  which  stand  perhaps  even  nearer  to 
us  Christian  theologians,  the  Pauline  and  the  Johanninc 
writings.''''*' 

My  task  is  for  the  present  at  an  end.  Should  I  be  spared 
to  resume  it  with  the  advantage  of  some  years  of  self-criticism 
and  of  helpful  intercourse  with  fcllow-workcrs,  I  shall  doubt- 
less find  much  to  modify  or  correct  in  details.  But  I  trust  that 
something  permanent  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  more 
consistent  application  of  principles  and  the  fuller  combination 
of  results.  If  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  Psalter  is 
really  a  monument  of  the  bctt  religious  ideas  of  the  great 
post-Exile  Jewish  Church,  and  that  from  Jeremiah  onwards 
there  has  been  a  continuous  development,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  nublest  non-Jewish  races  and  the  unerring 
guidance  of  the  adorable  Spirit  uf  truth,  in  the  direction  which 
leads  to  Christ,  1  shall  feci  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  do 
something,  however  imperfect,  for  the  best  of  masters  and  the 
greatest  of  causes. 

>  Ct  bIw  PflcMenrr,  Pkikvpky  of  Riltslm,  ir.  149. 
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Note",  p.  381. 

Are  Ps.  xlix.  and  the  kindred  psalms  which  will  presently  be 
rderred  to,  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  community,  or  in  that  of  is^ 
and  every  pious  Israelite  ?     I  have  taken  the  latter  view.     Smoid. 
however,  while  admitting  that  Fs.  xlix.  4,  5  can  ))c   understood  i> 
spoken  t>y  the  poet,  claims  the  rest  of  the  psalm  for  the  chtirctv- 
nation.     Similarly  it   is   the  community  {Gtmtinde)   whose  etontl 
duration  aud  enjoyment  of  Messianic  blessings  is  l>t'Hm-ingly  antict 
pated  in  Pss,  xvi,  10,  1 1,  xvii.  15.   On  Fs.  Ixxiii,  Smend's  remarlu  a« 
brief,  and  include  no  exegesis.     Possibiy,  he  thinks,    in    sptte  of 
ai^pcarancCH,  it  was  composed  for  a  liturgical  purpose  (sec  w.  1, 18V 
Kloslurinami's  i:!iT\yv!OT\,UnterfueAtinge*i  turaJft/s/.  Tk^0fogit[Go\ia, 
186S)  discusses  twu  of  these  psalins  (xlix.  and  Ixxiii.)  :tnd  in  aidditioo 
Ps.  cxxxix.     It  is,  however,  arbitrary  and  uixsound  alike  in  its  criti- 
cism and  its  exegesis.     More  help  vill  be  got  from  chap,  xlii  of 
Hermann  Schultz's  Aliifst.  Thtologie  (cd.  4),  which  aWy  represents  a 
difTvrcm  theory  of  interpretation  from  my  own. 


KOTS  *,  p.  38a. 


J 


In  Isa.  xiv.  two  different  Semitic  beliefs  arc  mentioned  respcctit? 
the   fate    of  royal   pcr.sonagcs  after  death.     The  king    of   Babylw 
expects  to  join  the  gods  (».  13).     But  the  poet  bos  already  cxpt^sed 
the  ordinary'  iBraolitish  and  Phccniciaii  belief,  viz.  that  kings  and 
heroes  have  tlieir  couches  of  glory  in  the  underworld,  proljably  apart 
from  the  vulgar  herd  (cf.  Isa.  v.  14).    Job,  too,  is  made  to  expcee 
the  belief  thai  there  are  no  moral  distinctions  in  the  underwori^J 
tyrant-kings  and  their  oppressed  subjects  being  alike  *  cut  away  (ronfl 
<iod''!  hand  *  among  the  shades.     '  Oh  that  I  had  died  as  a  newborn^ 
child,*  he  cxclaiiiis.  'and  joined  the  great  assembly  of  mankind.    I 
should  at  least  h.ivc  been  no  worse  off  than  those  kings  and  counsel- 
lors of  the  earth,  who  built  the  ruined  cities  of  the  primeval  woild' 
<in  Job  iii.  14  read  D^ii  for  ^O^,  and  cf.  Job  xxii.  15,  Ezek.  x«vi 
For  the  Phrcnician  belief,  see  Inscr.  of  Eshmunasu",  king  of  the 
nians,  I.  8,  <  let  him  have  no  couch  with  the  shades '  (336^3  as  in 
Ivil.    3,  '  they  rest  upon  their  couches ') ;  also   Inscr.    of  Tebititli. 
EstinuinaTar's  son,  t.  8,  'nor  (maycst  thou  liave)  a  couch  with  tbc 
shades/     The  latevt  monogniph   on   these  and  other    Phaeniciui 
inscriptions  is  G.   Hoffmann's   Utbtr  tinige  pkSnikiufu   fns^Jkr^tat 
((lOttingcn,   1S89) ;  for  tlie  inscription  of  Tebnfeth  comp.    Drivw. 
Samiu/,  Introd.,  pp.  xxvi.-xxix.,  who  is  well  aware  that  it  illualratc^ 
not  only  the  language  but  the  ideas  of  the  Old  TescameoL    It  i 
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perhaps  allowable  to  infer  from  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  14  thai  the  T>Tians 
also  were  at  one  time  attracted  by  the  belief  expressed  in  Isa.  xiv.  13 

Note  %  p.  383. 

The  question  is,  whether  'Jehovah  killcth  and  niakcth  alive 
(again)'  in  i  Sam.  ii.  6  (cf.  Dtut.  xxxii.  39,  2  Kings  v.  7)  describes 
what  is  in  the  abstract  possible,  or  what  He  ha'i  been  known  to  do  or 
is  at  least  eitpected  to  do.  I  prefer  the  latter  view.  In  Oeut.  /.<*.,  *  I 
kill  and  I  make  alive'  is  parallel  to  '  I  wound  and  I  heal.'  Now  the 
healing  of  disease  was  a  real  experience;  surely  the  revival  of  the 
dead  must  have  been  regarded  as  such  too.  Job  ix.  5  may  of 
course  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  other  view,  but  even  here  is  il 
certain  thai  'which  rcniovcih  the  mountains'  merely  describes  what 
is  in  the  .ibstract  possible  ?  The  phrase  inay  allude  to  a  tradition  of 
what  God  had  once  done  or  to  an  expectation  of  what  He  would 
one  day  do  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  ig),  To  'kill  and  make  alive'  is  aJsn  an 
attribute  of  Mardiik  (see  a  well-known  hymn  in  Saycc,  Hibhtrt 
Lfiturts,  p.  99.  but  cf.  p.  356). 


Note  *,  p.  383. 

The  phrase  is  found  both  {kk  note  "")  in  Proverbs  and  in 
Ps,  xxxvi.  10,  Comp.  the  'water  of  life  '  in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
mj-thology  (see  next  note,  and  cf.  Renouf,  tiibhcrt  Ztdurcs,  ^  14.1). 

Note  •,  p.  384. 

The  Babylonians,  like  the  Iranians,  certainly  believed  that  the 
ambrosial  fruit  might,  under  ct'nain  circunistances,  be  partaken  of 
by  men.  'I'lie  name  of  the  sacred  plant  in  Assyrian  shows  this  ;  it 
means  '  in  old  a^c  the  man  becoQie:<  youog  (a^ain).'  And  when  $il- 
napisiim  (of  whom  more  later)  and  his  wife  were  placed  in  the 
happy  garden  and  made  equal  to  the  gods,  it  followed  that  they  had 
free  access  to  the  sacred  plant  and  '  water  of  life '  (see  Jensen,  Die 
Kosnwtogie  der  liabyhnitr,  pp.  217,  383  ;  cf.  Jeremias,  Dit  bah.-ats. 
VorstcUuttxcn,  &c.,  pp.  89-95).  ''be  Hebrew  narralive,  if  «e  had 
it  in  its  full  form,  would  probably  h.ivc  made  the  privilege  of  eating 
the  sacred  fruit  conditional  on  obedience.  How  skilfully  the  narra- 
tor bas  given  a  mora)  turn  to  the  details  of  the  old  story  I  Con- 
trast the  Gistubar  story,  where  the  hero  first  takes  the  sacred  plant, 
and  then  loses  It  to  a  .serpent.  \l  'serpent'  is  correct,  here  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  the  serpent-tempter  in  Gen.  iii.,  as  Jensen 
points  out.  Whether  the  Babylonians  had  begun  to  allegorize  their 
myth,  must  be  left  undecided  from  want  of  evidence.     Need  I  sr 
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that  the  'tree  of  life  '  in  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  has  3  B&bylonian  rather  than 
an  Iranian  connexion?  The  Gaokerena  (sec  p.  459)  of  the  Avesta 
maj'  icself  be  ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin. 


Note  *  p.  384. 

P».  xxii.  30  (note),  which  shows  at  any  rate  that  the  departed 
raiglit  be  supposed  to  share  in  some  way  in  the  Mesiviantc  hope. 
Tliis  is  one  o£  the  germs  of  the  beautiful  address  of  tbc  Messiah  to 
God  in  the  Yalkut  to  Isaiah  (359),  'Nor  let  the  living  only  be  sarcd 
in  my  days,  hut  also  those  who  arc  laid  in  the  dust.' 

Note  «,  p.  384. 

It  is  not  unpcrmissible  to  compare  I's.  xxiii.  4  in  this  connexion. 
At  any  rate,  i'.  4  must  be  interpreted  noi  less  widely  than  ».  6  {see 


my  commentaiy). 


Note  '',  p.  385. 


How  forced  arc  the  uncritical  patristic  explanations  of  these 
sages !  See  e.g.  St.  Cyril  {Cattchtsh,  xviii,  7),  who  remarks  on 
cxv.  1 7  that  those  whu  die  in  their  sins  will  have,  not  to  praise  God 
for  benefits,  but  to  lament ;  also  St.  Chrysoslom  and  St.  Jerome  an 
Ps.  vi.  6. 

Note  ',  p.  385. 

Remember,  however,  there  were  both  orthodox  and  hcteiodtn 
Sdfis.  One  of  the  former,  Sha'ranI,  in  a  work,  on  the  Mohamiaedan 
belief,  shows  tl^at  no  one  can  be  dispensed  from  his  religious  obliga- 
tions, even  if  he  have  reached  the  high  d^ree  of  detachment  from 
the  world  called  al-qurb  {'  itcamcss  to  God,'  cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28). 

Note  *,  p.  386. 

The  apocalyptic  clement  is  weak  in  psalm -theology  (P&s,  IviaT 
and  Ixxxii.  are  CNceptional).  The  dangerousness  of  heathenism  mim 
be  realized  titill  mure  vividly  and  appallingly  before  the  Jewish  lone* 
ing  for  a  complete  mundane  Tc>-olution  can  become  as  intense  as  in 
the  later  apocalyptic  literature  {the  germs  of  which,  however,  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  Joel,  the  second  Zcclwriah,  and  Isa.  xxiv.-jtxvii.), 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  later  psalmists 
— an  earnest  people  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  righieoUKness,  and  not 
to  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  great  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
And,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  the  loveliest  feature  of  it  is  the 
growth  of  a  mystic  and  yet  not  separaiistic  spiritual  religion. 
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Note  ^  p.  386. 

Originally  it  was  Israel  which  riaimcd  Jehovah  for  ib  *  portion ' 
(Deut  xxxii.  8,  Jcr.  x.  16,  li.  19),  but  in  Pss,  xvi.  5,  Ixxiii.  36  a  faith- 
ful Israelite  can  make  tlie  same  higli  boast  (cf.  the  name  Hilkiah), 
I  Tim.  vL.  1 9,  'that  ihcy  may  lay  hold  on  the  true  life,' may  be 
illustrated  from  an  Egyptian  hymn,  'Grant  to  thy  son  who  lovt-s 
thee,  life  in  truth  ,  .  ,  that  he  may  live  united  with  ihee  in  elernity' 
(Rcnouf,  Hibbert  Ledurts,  p.  130,  also  from  Kordn,  xxix.  64), 

Note  ",  p.  387. 

Pss.  XV.,  xziv.  1-6,  xxiii.,  xxvii.  1-6,  which  are  illustrated  by  Ps.  r. 
5  (cf-  12),  Ixi.  5,  xxxi,  ao,  21,  xxxvi.  8-10,  bcv.  5.  Within  this 
group  the  words  "vU 'to  sojourn  as  a  guest,'  11  'a  guest'  (prop,  "a 
protected  stranger')  only  occur  thrice  (Pss.  v.  5,  xv.  i,  Ixi.  5),  but 
the  idea  of  'guestship'  is  equally  expressed  in  the  other  passages. 
That  idea  has  cnjjerieiiced  a.  noteworthy  development.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  grr  or  'guest'  of  Jehovah  would  be  as  fearful 
and  anxious  with  regard  to  his  future  safety  as  one  of  those  pro- 
tected foreigners  who  are  called  technically  ^im  in  the  O.  T.  And 
certainly  we  do  find  in  the  |>ast;age  (Isa-  xmif.  14)  which  suggested 
Pss.  XV.  and  xxiv,  1-6  3  speech  of  certain  nominal  ^iiT/ot  of  Jehovah 
who  apprehend  that  the  'hearth  of  Jehovah'  may  to  them  be  no 
protection  but  the  re\'erse.  But  in  the  Ps.ilter,  putting  nside  xxxix. 
I  J,  cxix.  19,  where  the  smte  of 'guestship' is  viewed  upon  its  less 
favourable  side,  to  be  a  gfr  is  to  have  a  joyous  sense  of  ab.soIutc 
security  bi^ed  on  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  and  divinely  given 
life  (sec  my  note  on  Ps.  xv.  i).  Nor  can  we,  I  think,  duly  appreciate 
the  use  of  iJi  for  'convert'  in  new  Hebrew  (the  first  beginnings  of 
which  are  traceable  in  the  Sept.  of  Es.  xiL  19,  Isa.  xiv,  i),  if  wc 
suppose  this  word  in  the  post-Exile  period  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  timidity  (sec  Isa.  xiv.  1-3).  I  venture,  therefore,  to  criticize 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  reference  to  the  phrase  ' g^r  of  Jehovah' 
as  expressing  a  timid  though  earnest  legalism  (The  Rtl.  nf  (he 
Semites,  p.  78).  It  does  express  this  in  the  two  psalm -passages 
just  referred  lo  (with  which  comp.  i  Chron.  xxix.  15),  but  not  in 
the  other  pas-sagcs,  which  agree  in  spirit  with  the  finest  utterances 
of  mystic  piety.  The  true  jpv  of  Jehovah  knows,  it  is  true,  that  he 
has  no  natural  right  to  be  on  tenn»  tif  intimacy  with  his  God.  He 
is  not  like  those  herdsmen  of  the  desert  so  graphically  described,  by 
Mr.  Doughty,  who  explain  their  often  surprising  hospitality  with  the 
words,  '  Be  we  not  all  guests  of  Ullah  ? '  There  is  a  world  of  diffcr- 
ct»cc  between  his  and  their  religion.     The  one  is  supernatural,  the 
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other  is  but  nataral.  Israel  was  chosen  of  old  by  Jehovah  wi*  j" 
moral  obicct,  and,  having  forfeited  bis  standing,  has  been  cliown 
ftnew  (cf-  Ps.  Ixv.  5).  In  his  humilitj-  he  may  rail  himself  a  gir  w 
•  protected  stTunger,'  but  can  he  be  timid  or  anxious?  ^rnny  a  paalm 
rettirnH  ihc  an.<iwcr,  Na  He  is  sure  that  this  'gucstship  '  will  laitfl 
perpetually  (Ps,  Ixi.  5),  and  sings  for  joy.  And  not  only  faithful 
Israel  has  this  confidence,  but  with  increasing  clearness  each  faithful 
Israelite  of  the  mystic  school. 

Note  ■,  p.  3S8. 

1^;^  in  Ps.  xvii.  14,  sec  LinguUtic  Appendix.  It  corresponds  a*] 
actly  to  the  Arabic  dunyd.  Cf.  the  saying  quoted  by  Lane  ( Lexicon.] 
s.v.),l}d'a  duayahu  bi-iihiratiht,  '  he  has  purchased  bis  (enjoyrnentsi 
tbc  present  world  at  the  expense  of  his  (enjoyments  of)  the  world  taj 
come.'  Ctf  course,  this  use  ofljn  does  not  imply  a  rccognircd  mdj 
habitual  way  of  speaking.  The  phrases  njg  D^d:j  and  KJlo  0< 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna. 

NOTK  ",  p.  389. 

Wellhausen  (followed  by  Nowack)  reads  in  ».  34^,  *4IK^*^^ 
^Skisien  und  V^rarieifea,  i.  94). 

Note  p,  p.  389. 

'  At  the  awaking,'  Y*^JJ^,  Ps.  xvii.  1 5,  may  mean  *  when  life's  shott 
«ifA/  is  past;'  cf.  J.   H.   Newman's  poem,   'Lead,   kindly    Li^i^ 
through  the  encircling  gloom.'    This  is  not  without  plausible  suppon 
in  Ps.  xc.  s  (R.  v.),   '  Thou   carriest    ihem  away  as    with   a  flood* 
(hey  aie  as  a  sleep,'  on  which  Luther  remarks,  'Truly   our   lifc  it 
nothing  else  than  a  sleep  .md  a  dream:' — a  primitive  mystic  idea, 
as  we  may  see  in  Clem,  Alex,,  Strom,  v^  pp.  599D,  6ooa  (corapk 
also  the   Mohammedan  saying,   '  Man   sleeps  in  life  and  awakes 
in  death').     We  may  then  interpret  ^|•Ji^,   Ps.   xlix.    15,    with   Card. 
Cajeian,  '  Mortem  justonim  appelLit  mane,  quoniam  in  morte  inc^U. 
vcrus   dies   rectorum  :  sicut  niorlcm  impiorum  appcllavit  casum  in 
fovea'  {Psaimi  IJavidici,  ed.  t,  1533).     If  we  bold  Ps.  x\-iL  to  have 
been  written  before  the  idea  of  tlic  resurrection  became  current,  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  explanation  (see  my  commentary).     If.  however, 
we  place  this  group  of  pisalms  near  the  close  of  the  Persian  period, 
we  shall  naturally  interpret  the  'awaking  "  of  a  renewal  of  the  bodily 
existence,  as  l>ao.  xii.  2,  cf.  2  Kings  iv.  31,   For  'thy  form,"  tinmen 
wc  might  with  SepL,  substilxitc  *chy  glory'  (cf.  SepL,  Num.  xii  $). 
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The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  use  of  "rtD5^'^'^  di\'!nc  gloiy 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Ts.  Ixxiii.  24  ;  cf.  i  Tim.  iii.  r6,  di'iAiJ/i^^  »v 
SfJftj.  'Face,'  'form,'  and  'glory  of  Jehovah'  arc  in  factsynoiiymtnis 
expressions  for  the  revealed  perfections  of  God  (Kx.  xxxiii.  iS-ao)  ; 
the  '  sight '  or  expcnencc  of  which  gives  life  iind  happiness.  The  fine 
phrase  '  nearness  to  God '  {Ps.  Ixxiii.  i  8)  seenis  equivalent  to  '  seeing 
God's  face.'  It  occurs  rtaturally  10  pious  mystics  in  all  eounlries. 
The  Sftfis  often  used  It  {al-^nrb)  to  express  that  degree  0/  blessed- 
ness which  is  only  exceeded  by  Intuition  (l-leischer,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  yat. 
33,  and  see  above,  note  »■). 

Note  1,  p.  390. 

Aceording  to  Riehm  (in  his  edition  of  Hupfeld's  Psaimen)  Ps. 
xvi.  10  merely  expresses  the  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  danger  of 
-death.  He  thinks  Ihat  the  connexion  of  this  .tnd  the  preceding 
verse  requires  this,  unless  we  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  speaker 
looks  forward  to  be  taken  like  Enoch  from  eartli  to  heaven.  Bui 
why  not?  To  a  mystic  (cf.  St.  Paul's  ^4|Utji;/iai)  there  Is  no  death; 
■what  seems  so  is  lather  'assumplion.'  '  Significanier,"  as  Cardinal 
Cajetan  says,  'non  voeavit  cam  mortem  scd  assnmptioncm  ex  hac 
miser.-!  in  perpcluam  vitam'  (in  the  work  quoted  from  above).  On 
Riehm's  side  it  is  also  urged  that  in  Ps,  xxx.  4  (cf.  ix.  14)  phra5eolog>- 
like  that  in  Ps,  xvi.  10  is  used  of  some  t;rcat  danger  to  which  the 
psalmiet  is  exposed.  But  it  is  not  a  personal  but  a  nati0n.1l  danger 
of  which  Ps.  XXX.  4  speaks  ;  and  of  course  it  is  as  a  faithful  Church- 
man that  the  speaker  hopes  for  the  highest  blessings  in  Ph.  xvi.  10, 
1 1.     More  on  this  head  later. 

NoiE  f,  p.  390. 

The  coincidences  between  Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  soul  and  those 
of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  need  rot  be  denied.  They  are 
not  however  sufficient  to  prove  a  direct  historical  ojnnevion  between 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Judah.  Kgypt  and  Babylon  may  possibly 
in  primitive  times  have  influenced  each  other  religiously  (see  Jere- 
raias,  Die  6a6,-ats.  VorsteUunf^n,  &c.,  p.  93,  note  '),  but  except  in  a 
passage  of  the  Talmud  (A'jy./d,  3o^,Gudeinann,  Rtii^ionsgrschUhiiiehe 
Siudieit,  p.  7,  &c.)  Egyptian  influence  on  Jewish  ideas  of  the  soul  is 
not  clearly  visible.  'ITie  hope  of  sharing  in  the  divine  glory  is  the 
privilege  of  the  good  in  all  the  higher  religions.  It  could  not  how- 
ever wear  precisely  the  same  aspect  in  Eg>'pt  as  in  Judah  owing  to 
the  fundamental  contrast  between  the  pantheism  oi  the  one  and  the 
pure  Theism  of  the  other.    On  the  Egy|>tian  doctrines  of  the  Juture 
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life,  see  Renout  Kbitrl  Leetura,  1879,  pp.  179-191  ;  Bragsi 
Rdigion  nnd  Mythohj^  dtr  aitex  Atgypter,  pp.  1 76-180  ;  Slaspca 
ittv-  dt  rhUt.  dts  nligiom,  xviii.  53.  Cf.  also  I.ieblehi,  Ej^a 
Rtiigian  (Leipi.  1884),  pp.  84,  85,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  im 
tortures  af  the  wicked  in  liell  is  represented  as  distinctively  Egjptia 
0/  Greek  influence  upon  the  Jews,  more  later  on. 

Note*,  p.  391. 

Among  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  later  Jewish  notions  of  & 
underworld  in  that  of  its  se^en  gates,  which  is  undeniably  of  Baiif 
Ionian  origin  (there  were  fwtivt  gates,  says  Brugsch,  to  the  Eeyixitii 
HadesJ.  The  first  Jewish  mention  of  these  gates  (which  ilnp^ 
seven  concentric  walls,  hke  those  of  Ecbatana)  is  in  the  Sofac 
Mohammed  adopted  the  notion  from  the  Jews  {JCordn,  vt.  14^ 
The  Talmud  sjjeaks  at  any  rate  of  seven  parts  of  hell,  the  namctoi 
which  are  given  in  Enibin,  19U  (cf.  Midratk  TilUm,  xt.  7).  Prot^ 
Dante  derived  his  own  sevenfold  division  of  the  Jnfrrnc  from  hit 
Jewish  friend  Immanuel  (M.nnoel  (.liudeo).  On  the  origin  of  dv 
Babylonian  belief,  see  Jensen,  Dk  Kosmchgit  dtr  Ba&ylonier,  p.  it*; 
he  connect?  it  with  the  sevenfold  division  of  the  upper  world,  wfcid 
we  also  find  in  the  Avesta.  For  the  later  Jewish  notions,  see  t^ 
Midrash  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pirijt  dtJiitithi  Elitzer  and  d. 
Wiinsche,  Jakrbb.  f.  frol.  Theol.,  vi.  497  &c,  Feuchtzwang,  Zi.  t 
Asiyriah^e,  1889,  p.  43,  Lowy,  'Old  Jewish  Legends  on  Hell 
PrMeedingz  0/  Soe.  of  Bibi.  Anh.,  vol.  x.  (t88S).  'I"he  Nfandaesn 
doctrine  of  tlie  underworld  lias  alao  a  large  Babylonian  element. 


Note  *,  p.  392. 

^it-napistim  was  the  name  of  the  hero  who  with  his  wife  surriml 
the  Deluge,  and  was  'made  like  to  the  gods."  and  placed  in  lJ» 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ParadiiiC  (sec  above,  p.  4a7).  The  words 
with  which  the  Oeiuge-story  in  the  Babylonian  epic  conclD<ks 
represent  this  locality  o-s 'far  oiT  nt  the  inoutl)  of  the  strvams'^tbe 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  i,e.  probably  an  island  in  the  Peniwi 
gulf  (Jensen,  Die  fCosmologit  der  Babylonitr,  pp.  212,  3S3),  Qo  tbc 
other  hand  Bcrosus  makes  Xisuthrus  (the  hero  of  his  Flood-stOfj) 
disappear  from  earth  to  dwell  with  the  gods  in  heaven.  This  fata 
of  the  mystic  tradition  seems  more  recent ;  the  dwelling  of  the  ROdi 
i3  no  longer  localized  upon  earth.  It  ii  also  the  form  to  which 
Hebrew  Enoch -story  approaches  most  nearly.  Xisathrus  is  in 
Noah  and  Enoch  in  one,  and  the  story  of  Enoch  is  of  Exiltc  cmwb. 
Cf.  my  own  art.  '  Deluge,'  Ency.  JInL,  1877,  but  sec  also  Deli 
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Note  ",  p.  393. 

The  virtual  equiwJenoe  of  lh<  two  ideas  comtt  out  very  clearly  in 
(he  Old  Tesumeiit.  It  was  fovoured  by  the  twofold  meaning  of 
njl?,  t.  death,  2.  the  world  of  the  dead  (cf.  Hoa.  xiv.  14}. 

Note  \  p.  393. 

Pratorius,  Z.D.M.G.  1S73,  p.  645  &c.  On  the  pre-Islamic  view 
of  death  in  Arabia,  see  Wellhausen,  RtiU  arabiscktH  ffeidtnthtimes, 
pp.  163,  164  i  ^VetKStein,  in  Delilisch's  Psa/ms,  iii.  436.  Tradition 
said  that  Koss,  bishop  of  Najrdn  in  Vemen,  was  ^  the  first  who  asserted 
the  Resurrection '  (Chencry,  Assemblies  of  Ai  Hariri,  i.  538). 
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Note  ",  p.  394- 

There  are  some  possible  objections  to  the  use  here  made  of  the 
Avesta.  I.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Avesta,  as  we  now 
have  it,  cannot  be  historically  traced  beyond  the  Sassanida:.  The 
first  king  of  this  line  made  great  endeavours  to  collect  the  texts  of 
the  Avesta,  and  to  secure  the  traditional  exegesis.  His  successors 
continued  his  work,  and  under  Shipi'lr  II.  (a.d.  3og-3&o)  the  canon 
of  the  Avesta  was  fixed-  It  is  therefore  as  impossible  to  be  sure 
that  the  ancient  records  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  integrity 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  pre-Exile  portions  of  the  O.  T.  From 
this  an  objector  may  argue  that  to  use  the  Avesta  as  I  have  done 
is  unsafe,  especially  as  Avesta  students  have  not  the  ample  means 
of  critical  analysis  which  Old  Testamenl  critics  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess.  The  course  which  I  have  adopted  is  however  per- 
fectly justifiable.  The  existence  of  a  progressive  critical  analysis  of 
the  Avesta  cannot  be  denied.  Moreover  it  is  a  correct  inference 
from  the  notices  of  the  classical  authors  that  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  Avesta  were  prevalent  before  the  close  of  the  Achitmenian 
period,  and  if  prevalent  at  all  they  had  doubtless  been  so  for  long. 
It  will  also  be  disputed  by  few  critics  that  in  the  main  the  ideas  and 
sacred  texts  of  Acheementan  Mazda  worship  are  reproduced  in  the 
Avesta  {see  e.g.  Oxfard  Z.A.  I.,  Inlrod-,  p.  Hii-). 

11.  Another  objection  may  be  baaed  on  the  existence  of  rival 
schools  in  Avestic  philology  (cf.  VVilhelm.  Le  Afushn,  18S6,  pp.  334- 
358).  And  obviously  there  is  room  for  friendly  controversy  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  I  may  surely  hold  that  the  religion  of 
the  Avesta  can  be  adequately  known  from  the  existing  translations. 
1'hree  of  these  have   lain   before  me,  vii.   the  recent  oiie  in  the 
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Oxford  Z.  A.  by  Darmesteler  and  Mills,  and  the  earlier    ones 
Spiegel  (1853-1S63)  and  de  Haricz  (i88i),  against  even   the  laier 
wliich  (based  as  il  is  upon  Spiegel)  much  may  be  urged,  but  whici 
is  will  if  rightly  used  {with  ihe  richer  German  rendering  of  Spiegel 
suggestive,  and  adrtiuatc  for  all  but  critical   students.       I   quote  it 
myself  for  the  sake  of  variety  when  it  does  not  differ  materially  from, 
Mills's  version.    The  only  doubt  can  be,  whether  the  GSthas  an 
sufficiently  well  understood  10  be  referred  lo.     Prof.  Chamepic  dc 
Saussayc,  a  thorouRhly  well-informed  historian,  though   not  a  ZcnJ 
Rcholar,  states  t^Lfkrlmth  dtr  ReligiOTU^schUhtr,  ii.    23)    that,  'cv* 
after  the  translation  of  Mills,  it  is  for  the  ^iresenl  the  wisest  cour 
not  to   base  an   investigation   of  Parsism    uporv  the    G&th^,    at 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rendering.'     If  this  be  correct,  it' 
will  be  equally  imprudent  to  use  these  hymns  in  illustration  of  the   ' 
Psalter.     But  to  the  opinion  of  this  scholar  I  would  oppose  thaH 
of  a  greater  authurity,  also  Dutch,  Prot  Tiele,  who  puts  his  statement' 
aside  as  an  ejiaggeratiori.     Some  parts  of  the  Oath^s   are,  as  he 
admits,  still  very  obscure,  but  entire  hymns  have  been    translated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  general  sense  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  settled, 
{TTteologiscA  Ttjdiehrift^  1889,  p.  635).     Nor  docs  any  Zendist  ihii 
that  the  difference  between  translations  prevents  our  (^ettitig  a  cl 
general  view  of  the  purport  of  most  of  the  hymns.     The  uncertaim 
only  relates  to  minute  details.     I  may  add  that  the  very  passages 
which  I  had  marked  for  quotation  in  llr.  Mills's  volume  of  the_ 
Oxford  Z.  A.  are  for  the  most  pan  quoted  from  the  original  in  thefl 
same  sense  and  with  a  similar  object  by  Dr.  Hilbschmann  (no  dilet- 
tante, but  an  able  specialist)  in  his  important  essay  in  ^^JahrbtUhtr 
fpr«U  Thioloptioi  1879, 


tUed 
hinkfl 

clead 
uni|^ 


Note  »,  p.  395. 

Much  is  said  of  Zarathustia  in  the  Avesta,  but  Icjfcnd  has  for  the^ 
most  part  distorted  his  historical  features,  subsiitutiog  a  'fantastic' 
demigod'  for  the  'toiling  prophet'     The  exception  to  this   is  tlucj 
part  of  the  Vasiu  which  contains  the  GSthAs  (chaps,  ncviii.->liiL).  1 
'l£t  the  Zendist  study  the  OSthAs  well,' says  Dr.  Mills,  'and  then 
let  him  turn  to  the  Vasts  or  the  Vendidid  ;  he  will  go  from  the  land : 
of  reality  to  that  of  fable.'     The  observation  is  just,  nor  does  that 
cautious  historian,  Prof,  de  la  Saussaye,  deny  that  in  these  songs  we 
have  a  faithful  and  authentic  portrait.    Thanks  to  them,  we  can  form 
a  lively  idea  of  the  opposition  which  Zamthustra's  preaching  encoun- 
tered, and  of  the  mighty  faith  which  sustained  him  under  it.     Often 
the  prophet  htinself  is  the  s|>eaker ;  his  family  nante  (Spic&ma)  is 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  names  of  sc\-enil  of  his  relations  and 


friends.  Well  may  tradition  expressly  ascribe  the  GfttKls  to  Zara- 
ihustm.  VVc  have  next  lo  ask  when  they  were  written.  To  fix  the 
diite  or  the  song»  is  obviously  to  fix  that  of  the  singer.  Shall  we 
place  it  in  the  14th  century  b,c.  with  Geldner,  or,  with  cautious 
vagueness,  between  1 500  and  900  ii.c,  with  Mills  ?  Or  shall  wc,  with 
Spiegel,  Justi,  de  Harlez,  and  Hal^vy,  bring  it  down  to  the  8th 
century  ^c,  and  suppose  a  strong  Semitic  influence  on  the  founder 
of  Zorooslrianism  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  critical  historian  of 
Israel  I  must  pronounce  this  to  be  wildly  improlablc,  .ind  Dr.  West 
(Jbumaf  of  Royai  Asiatic  Soc.,  April,  1890,  pp.  508,  509)  has  jiro- 
duccd  a  noteworthy  argument  Ixiscd  on  the  difTcrcncc  Ijctwccn  the 
name  of  Cod  in  the  Persian  euneiromi  in«criptionitand  thoi^  used  in 
the  Gathds  and  in  the  later  Avesta,  to  shuw  that  between  Zara- 
thuAlm  and  Darius  we  mu»l  allow  a  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew- 
infiuence  hyjwthesis  assumes.  '  Thus,  in  the  seventeen  hymns  of 
the  Gathas  wc  find  Nfazda  98  times  alone,  Ahura  47  rimes  alone, 
Ma^da  ^Vhun  (often  separated  by  intermediate  words  lo  suit  the 
metre)  64  times,  and  Ahura  Mazda  (often  similarly  separated)  only 
19  times,  or  1^  of  the  whole  number  of  occurrences.  ...  In  the 
later  Avesta  ^e  only  occasionally  find  Mazda  and  Ahura  aJone,  or  in 
the  form  Ma^da  Ahura,  because  the  new  form  Ahura  Maxda  greatly 
preponderates  ;  still  the  two  words  are  alwaj-s  independent  and 
separately  declined.  Turning  to  the  I'ersian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
we  find  a  further  change,  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  has 
hecome  condensed  into  the  single  name  Aftramaida,  of  which  the 
formercomponent  is  indecltnable  in  about  110  instances.  .  .  .  There 
are  (only)  two  instances  in  which  both  components  are  declined  .  .  . 
just  sufficient  to  show  that  the  old  fonii  of  the  name  wot  not  yet 
quite  forgotten.'  'We  have  to  account,'  remarks  Dr.  West,  'for  a 
change  which  the  Avcsta  did  not  venture  lo  make  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries '  (the  period  allowed  on  the  Hebrew-influence 
hy|K)thesis  for  ihe  composition  of  the  Avcsta).  Ilr.  Mills's  treatment 
of  the  question  of  date  is  also  well  worth  considering,  though  hia 
exposition  is  sadly  cramped  (Inttod.  to  part  iii.  of  Oxfsrd  Z.A.), 
The  interesting  result  follows— that  spiritual  prophecy  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Semites  ;  /arathustra  was  as  true  and  as  origiiul  a  prophet  as 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  two  latter  consciously  received  a  cjill 
from  Jehovah  ;  and  so  did  Zarathustra  from  the  same  Iruc  God 
under  his  name  .Vhura  ( Vatna,  xlii.).  His  special  work  was  the 
reformation  of  the  Iranian  religion,  but  he  grasped  the  ideas  of  his 
reform  so  firmly  that  we  may  with  almost  equal  justice  call  him  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  There  is  philological  proof  that  an 
organized  system  of  worship  had  ari-fen  before  the  separation  of  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  peoples,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Indo- 
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Iranian  religion  contained  ^  latent  monotheism  and  an  unconscious 
dualism,'     The  course  of  thought,  tiuw«er,  was  different   '\n  India 
and  in  Imn.    The  idea  of  an  all-wise  Cr«atDT  never  ripened  in  India, 
and  consequentlj"  no  interest  was  tiken  there  in  the  moral   probtem 
of  the  origin  of  evil.     A  similar  apathy  was  doubtless  felt  in  Iran  bj 
the    dae\-a- worshippers  whom    Zaiathustra    opposed-       The 
Iranian  prophet  developed,  or  helped  to  develope,  the  germs  of 
higher  religion  in  a  distinctly  moral  direction.     Darmesteier  indeed] 
holds  that  Miwieisni  pushed  this  development  to  an  extreme  ;  but 
is  precisely  Zarathustra's  consistency  which  entitles    him    to   on 
sym]wthy   and   admiration.      'His  thinking,'  remarks   Gcldner,    'isl 
constrrvative,  self- restrained,   practical,  devoid  on  the  whole  of  allj 
that   might  be   called   fantastic  and   excessive.'     IMiy  a   CI 
aiwlogist  (Dr.  Murray  Mitchell)  should  depreciate  (he  dualism  of  the' 
Avesu,  I  do  not  understand.     Speculatively,  tl  is  much   stronger* 
than  the  imperfect  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  prubtcm  of  evil  rn 
tlie  O.  T.,  and  cthicaiiy  the  Zanthustnan  insistence  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good  principle  stands  alone  for  its  boldness  and^ 
originality.    The  Gfithas  enable  us  to  form  a  lively  idea    of  iht] 
opposition  which  Zarathustra's  preaching  had  to  encounter  from  the] 
daiva -worshippers,  and  of  the  mighty  faith  which   sustained    hitol 
under  it.     For  further  details,  I  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  Geldner's 
ftiticle  'Zoroaster'  in  the  EHcydopaiia  Britarmin,  which  is  a 
apecimen  of  critical  construction  vivified  by  imaginative  sympatl^'. 


Note  y,  p.  395. 

ppof.  de  la  Saussaye  remarks,  'This  religion  (Mazdeisni)    haJI 
risen  above  the  mythological  standpoint,  but  is  it  on  this  account 
anti-aiytbological?    And   if  not  anli- mythological,   must    wc.    with 
Darmesteter,    regard    its  doctrines    as   transformed   myths?      Bochf 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative"  (Ixkrbuehdtr  Religions- 
gsschiehte,  ii.  17).    This  seems  substantially  correct     It  is  only  when 
we  look  at  the  two  ends  of  Zoroastrian  developmcnu  at  the   Cathis 
and  at  modern  Par^ism,  that  we  can  say  that  Mazdcisni  was  anti- 
mythological  in  tendency.     Looking  at  the  Avesta  apart  from  ih< 
Giihic  hyiiuis.  we    should    hesitate  to  affirm  this.    The    Gat 
however  art  niiti -mythological  in  spirit,  and  in  (his  do  they  dc 
remind  us  of  the  Psalter?     Mythic  forms  of  expression  may  some-] 

'  OxfsTii  Z.  A. ,  vol.  !.,  InttuU.,  p.  IviL 

*  See  MitU  on  YAitta,  xxx.  and  ulr.  in  Oxfrrd  X.A-t  vol.  iJL,  uul  cf.  Wni  I 
PaMiavi  Ttxli,  vul.  L,  lotrotl.,  p.  IxU.  li  ihould  Ik  mcniloncd  ih4l  ilr  Hjulrci 
wdiba  Yastta,  ki.x.  and  xlv.  {xliv.)  to  'a  pod  (iifTcfeni  (tc<u  (he  autbor>  tA  ^\te\ 
uiliei  bymns.'    The  n)p]io«lion,  htmerer,  U  Dnneccssai}'. 
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times  appear,  but  that  does  not  prove  mueh.  How  mythic  in  sound 
are  many  Christian  phrases  I  With  regard  to  Darmesteier's  vrow  (st-c 
Omtazd  et  Ahriman^  and  the  Oxford  Z.  A.,  part  L)  nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  de  Harlez  and  others  have  said.  Frohalily  its  gifted 
author  would  now  express  himself  somewhat  diS'crcntly. 

Note  ',  p.  396. 

See  Darmeateter,  Oxford  Z.A.,  pait  i.,  p.  Ixviii.,  andcomp.  Spiegel, 
AViSta,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  Ixxi.  t  ;  £rxi»,  AlUrlhumer,  iii.  570,  578,  590.  The 
good  genii  are  said  to  derive  strength  from  the  invocation  of  their 
names  by  men  and  from  'the  offerings  of  Zaothra  (holy  water)  with 
Haoma  {the  juice  of  the  yellow  haomn)  and  Mynzda  (cooked  flesh);' 
see  YasU  viit.  17  &c.  'Bloody  sacrifices  are  strictly  speaking  incon- 
ceivable on  the  principles  of  Parsism.'  The  tongue,  and  the  left  eye, 
and  perhaps  the  ears,  are  specified  in  Yasna,  xi,  4  as  the  partii  of 
the  slaughtered  victim  which  belonged  to  Haoma.  Strabo  (xv,  372) 
declares  chat  only  the  soul  of  the  victim  belonged  to  the  gods.  This 
however  is  inaccurate  (cf.  Herod,  i.  132),  but  the  offering  of  flesh  was 
cerwinly  symbolical,  as  stated  in  the  text,  for  a  clear  description  of 
the  parts  of  the  sacrificial  service,  see  de  Harlcz,  Avesta,  Introd., 
pp.  clxxix.,  clxxx.  With  what  forms  Zarathustra  himself  sacrificed, 
we  do  not  knosv  ;  he  speaks  in  the  Githas  not  as  a  lawgiver  bui  as  a 
prophet.  That  he  attached  value  to  sacrifice,  is  certain  ;  ihat  the 
G5this  themselves  as  inspired  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  had  a 
mystic  importance  in  his  eyes,  is  also  certain.  But  he  nowhere 
sanctions  any  of  the  most  superstitious  ideas  respecting  sacrifice,  U 
is  a  misrepresentation  when  the  later  Avcsta  makes  him  declare  the 
Haoma-ofTering  to  be  the  best  means  of  repelling  the  evil  one  ; 
at  laisi,  from  Yasna,  xlvii.  10  we  may  infer  that  Zarathustra  opposed 
the  haoma  (or  soma)  drink  of  the  daeva-worshippeis.  And  if  Ytts,ua, 
xxxiii.  14  is  not  by  Zarathustra  himself,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  as 
the  record  of  a  school. 


Note  ",  p.  398, 

Vetid.  xix.  37-34;  y^sU  Js^'-i  cf.  MlnSkkired,  ii.  lai,  134  {Pah- 
hvi  Texts,  West,  ii.  18,  19).  The  lovely  maiden,  fifteen  years  old, 
who  meets  the  righteous  soul  at  the  end  of  the  third  nighi  afitr 
death,  can  hardly  have  suggested  to  Mohammed  the  idea  of  the 
celestial  Hurls  (Haug).  But  at  any  rale,  thii  Zoroastrian  all^ory 
suggested  the  Talmudic  story  of  the  three  bands  of  ministering 
angels  who  meet  the  soul  of  the  pious  man,  and  the  three  bands  of 
wounding  angels  who  meet  the  bad  man  when  he  dies  {Kttvb  xa^a). 
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Note  •*,  p.  399. 

VasttOt  xliii.  10, '  AppTends-nous  par  tes  cntrcticns  ce  que  nous] 
devons  te  demander'  (dc  Harlez).  Or,  'Ask  thou  (thyself) 
questions,  those  which  shall  be  asked  by  us  of  thee  '  (Mills  ;  cf.  hi* 
commentary).  Zara.thustia  seems,  hke  the  psalmists,  to  avoid  giving 
Bcope  to  the  imagination.  Nowhere  for  instance  do  the  Cdih^ 
speak  of  the  Gaukerena  tree,  or  connect  the  highest  of  'blcsangs 
(iinmonality)  with  the  drinking  of  its  juice. 


Note  ™,  p.  399. 

These  words  were  used  in  a  lower  sense  aflcrw-ards  ;  cf.  y'ast, 
in  fim,  I'lut.,  di  Jstdt,  46,  47.     But  Zarathustra's  idea  of  heaven] 
survived  in  spite  of  this. 

Note  ",  p.  399. 

On  the  ICinvat -bridge,  see   Vend.  xiii.  3,  xix.  29  &c.,  and 

M'tn&kkind,  ii.  123,  IZ4  (a  sinking  dcscripb'on).     The  term  is 
y<;t  a  compound  in  the  GAlhas,  sec  Vasna,  xlv.  10,  I.  13,  where 
translates  'the  Judge's  Bridge  (lit.,  'the  bridge  of  the  sorter  out" 
Wc  have  the  same  conception  in  Mohammed's  Strat,  and  in  llie' 
Yorkshiremans  '  Brij^  o'  Dread."     Prof.  kh)*s  hxs  pointed  out  SODW 
Irish  parallels  {UUibcrt  Ltctuns,  1886,  pp.  450,  451). 

Note  •*,  p.  400. 

For  the  teaching  of  Zaiaihiistra  see  Yasna,  xxx.  7-9,  xliii  5, 
even  thinks  thai  there  is  a  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resi 
in  the  Gaihas.  In  Yasxa,  xxv.  7  he  finds  a  prayer  that  "  in  the  ft 
and  possibly  at  the  Fra»hakard,  the  compleiion  of  progress, 
created  souls  may  be  restored  to  a  .'itate  of  sinless  happiness, 
provided  with  Ixidies,  as  at  the  first '  (coinp.  Yast,  xix.  89).  Bot 
any  rate  Zarathustra  did  not  raise  the  question,  *  With  what  body  do 
they  come  ? ' — nor  did  he  transfer  to  a  bero-prophel  (Saoshyant)  [h< 
divine  act  of  raising  the  dead.  He  may  have  had  a  vague  con4 
ception  of  the  revival  of  bodies,  but  not  a  theory.  Cf.  also 
Harlez,  Avesta,  Introd.,  p.  clxu;v. 


Note  ",  p.  400. 

Id  the  Gfithas.  Saoshyani6  is  a  name  which  indicates  '  the  apostle 
of  the  law,  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  religkm'  (dc  Harlci) 
But  elsewhete  Saoshyant  is  a  hero  of  the  latter  days,  though  wc 
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find  the  name  in  the  plural  {Yasna,  xsiv,  14).  See  Yost,  siii.  129, 
'Whose  name  will  be  the  victorious  Saoshyant,  and  whose  name 
will  be  Aslvat-ereta,  He  will  be  Saoshyant  (ihe  Beneficent  One), 
because  he  will  benefit  the  whole  Iwdily  world  ;  be  will  be  Astvat- 
eieia  (he  who  makes  the  bodily  creatures  rise  up),  because  as  a  bodily 
creature  and  as  a  living  creature  he  will  stand  a^inst  the  destruction 
of  the  bodily  creatures,  to  withstand  the  Drug  (the  Lie-demon)  of  the 
two-footed  brood'  (Darmesteter).  The  Bundahis  is  much  more 
explicit.  In  chap,  xxx.,  which  probably  closed  the  original  work,  we 
read,  '  In  the  57  years  of  Soshyans  they  prepare  all  the  dead,  and  all 
men  stand  up ;  whoever  is  righteous  and  whoever  is  wicked,  every 
human  creature,  they  rouse  up  from  the  spot  where  its  life  depans' 
(West's  translation).  GaoW'rena  is  the  Iranian  'tree  of  hfe/  a  white 
haoma  plant  reckoned  among  the  chief  treasures  of  Amereiat  (see 
p.  399)  ;  Vast,  ii.  3.  It  is,  &u  to  speak,  the  JSta  of  the  earthly  haoma 
(the  S-inskfit  soma),  used  in  the  sacrifices,  which  grows  on  the 
mountains  (  Yoina.,  x.  6-10),  and  has  yellow  flowers.  Note  tJiat 
Oaokerena  is  never  referred  to  in  the  Gdthas.  Zamthustm  would  not 
attacli  the  highest  of  blessings  lo  the  drinking  of  this  magical  juice 
(cf.  note  *,  at  end).  We  can,  I  think,  hardly  justify  the  later  Avcsia 
by  the  analog)'  of  Rev.  xxii.  j.  The  description  of  which  the  tree  of 
life  forms  a  jarl  in  Revelation  is  purely  synibniical  (as  v.  17  shows), 
and  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  than  of  ihc  Book 
of  Enoch  (sec  p.  413),  though  a  still  closer  parallel  is  3  Ksdras  ii.  13, 
cf.  viii.  52. 

Note  «s  p.  401. 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Eot  of  the  wicked  after  ihe  resunccuon 
in  Bund.  xxx.  are  as  follows.  ( 1)  '  Afterwards  they  set  the  righteous 
man  apart  from  the  wicked ;  and  then  the  righteous  man  is  for 
heaven  (garcidnian),  and  they  cast  the  wicked  back  to  hell.'  (2)  "Then 
all  men  shall  pass  mto  that  melted  metal  (of  the  hills  and  mountains) 
and  will  become  pure.  Wlien  one  is  righteous,  then  it  seems  to  him 
as  though  he  walks  continually  in  wann  milk ;  but  when  wicked, 
then  it  seems  to  him  in  such  manner  as  though,  in  the  world,  he 
walks  continually  in  melted  metal*  (West,  Pahlavi  Tt-xU,  \.  1J4, 
1 26).  The  second  view  is  presumably  the  later.  We  find  it  again 
in  the  Mhiokhired,  which  expressly  states  that  tlie  soul  of  the  wicked 
man  'must  be  in  hell  until  the  resunection  and  future  exigence  * 
(ii.  193),  though  in  another  [assage  the  'destruction  and  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  hell '  are  said  to  be  '  for  ever  and  cveilasting ' 
(xl.  31 ;  sec  however  I>r.  West's  note). 
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Note  ^\  p.  401. 

Corap.  Mills's  translation  wiih  the  more  flawing  one  of  do  Hailet: 
'  Afln  que  nous  soyons  d'4me  sainle,  d'esprit  heureux  ;  que  nos  corpt 
soicnt  pleiiis  de  majestc  de  I'eclal  du  mondc  mcilleur  ;  qu'ils  y 
vienneni,  6  Ahura  Mazda,  brillant  (de  I'telai)  de  In  puret6  poifutc. 
de  la  purett  6T]ineninieiit  belie  ;  que  nous  le  voyons,  que  nous  par- 
venions  jusqu'aupr^s  de  tot,  perpetuellement  attaches  4  toi.*  This 
passage,  though  ancient,  does  not  belong  to  ihe  GSthfis. 

Note  ",  p.  403. 

Damiesleter  infers  from  the  notices  of  Zoroastrianism  in 
Theopompus  and  elsewhere  that  dogmatic  cr>-6t.illiuttion  liad  already 
taken  place  by  the  end  of  tiie  Ach^inenian  period.  He  admits  hoW' 
ever  that  the  Zoroastrianism  of  the  Avesia  is  without  a  precise 
dogmatic  form. 

NOTE^,  p.  403. 

The  SeptuaginC  translator  however  may  have  taken  a  wider  view 
of  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  He  renders,  'Avaor^croKrac  0!  rcK/iol,  xai  iytp^y^wr^i 
av  hi  Tois  ^nj/)L«iois,  Equally  broad  is  the  statement  in  the  Taigam 
on  this  passage.  Probably  however  these  expressions  are  not 
intended  to  include  non-IsraeliteB  (see  p.  406), 

Note  '■'',  p.  404. 

The  idea  of  the  supernatural  dew  is  no  doubt  Palestinian  ^comp. 
Hos.  xiv.  5fi,  with  Hos,  vi.  i).  But  ■  lights '  {ji^«.  elsewhere  only 
3  Kings  iv.  39,  where  il  means  'herbs')  reminds  us  of  ihe  Avest>, 
where  the  'endless  lights'  are  the  highest  heaven  where  Abtira 
dwells,  Cf.  Vend.  xix.  ti8,  IJ9,  and  cf.  Spiegel,  Avesia,  Bd.  in., 
Einleit.,  p.  xxxix.  This  Zoroastrian  phrase  will  not  however  illustnue 
the  phrase  'father  of  lights  '  in  James  i.  17,  on  which  see  the  patristic 
passages  in  Suicer,  ii.  1480,  14S1. 


Note  ",  p.  407. 

On  this  formula,  cf.  Darmesteter,  Ormasd  et  Ahriman^  p,  ^y^ 
The  term  ^«j.^('^c/v/(' means  properly  the  renovation  of  the  vrorld. 
but  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of  the  Resurrection.  See  the  Oxfyrd 
Z.A.,  and  cf.  de  Harlei,  Lfi  orients  du  Zoroastrismet  p.  J9_j,  At^ta, 
Introd.,  p.  cbaxY. 
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Note""",  p. 407. 

'To  steep '  is  doubtless  a  primitive  Hebrew  phrase  for  '  to  die ' 
(see  Job  lit.  13,  Ps.  xiii.  3,  Jer.  li.  ^^j  57,  and  ci.  the  use  of  KOLttr^ivm 
and  KiKo^i^^ivoi  for  the  dead  in  N.  T.,  e.g.  Mall,  xxvii.  52,  Acts  vij. 
60,  I  Thcss.  iv.  14,  15).  Its  morepreciseshadc  of  meaning  depends 
on  the  theological  stage  of  the  writer  who  uses  il.  It  may  no  doubt 
imply  a  scarcely  aiipredable  degree  of  consciousness,  but  when  moral 
distinctions  have  been  admitted  into  Hadea,  it  becomes  merely  a 
figure  for  the  state  of  the  sou!  between  the  iwo  periods  which  are 
closed  respectively  by  death  and  by  the  final  judgment,  and  swch 

*  sleep '  may  be  accomE)anied  (as  '  Enoch '  shows)  by  great,  even 
(hough  imperfect,  joy  or  pain.  We  must  not,  however,  with  Canon 
Mason,  suppose  Ps.  rxlix.  5  to  represent  'the  world  with  all  its 
political  and  social  forces  as  helplessly,  though  unconsciously,  cn- 
thiaUed  and  swayed  by  the  saints  at  rest"  {TAe  Faith  of  the  Gosptl, 
ed.  I,  p.  217).  Alas  for  a  doctrine  supported  by  such  an  exegesis  ! 
Obviously  the  'couches '  spoken  of  by  the  psalmist  are  not  those  of 
Hades  (as  in  Isa,  Ivii.  2),  but  either  those  on  which  the  rejoicing 
kkasidim  reclined  at  the  feast  which  followed  a  Maccabieaii  victory, 
or  those  on  which  these  pious  warriors  had  so  often  sought  in  vain 
for  sleep,  and  in  subdued  accents  complained  10  their  God.  For  the 
later  Jewish  views  of  the  '  sleep '  of  the  departed,  see  Enoch  xxii.,  and 
a  remarkable  quotation  from  4  K^ra  in  Druramond's /I'sw/V^  Mnstak, 
pp,  374-377.  A  noble  Protestant  view  of  the  subject  is  eloquently 
e-'ipressed  by  Madaren,  J/ir«i-/'«j('e'/- .VfA7rtc«f  (1865},  pp.  104-Jig. 

XoTE  "",  p.  409. 

The  chief  reward  of  righteousness,  says  Ewald,  even  in  the 
earliest  pari  of  Proverbs,  is  '  the  divine  Hie,  immortality.'  *  As  among 
the  Greeks  the  mysteries  encouraged  ^5«rT<pa(  JA.iriS<is,"  say-;  Delitzsch, 

*  so  in  Israel  the  Khoknia  ('  Wisdom  ')  appears  poiming  the  possessor 
of  wisdom  upivards."  liolh  critics  argue  from  Prov.  xv.  24  thai  Shcol 
is  in  process  of  becoming  Gehenna,  and  from  Prov.  xii.  28  that  the 
faith  in  a  higherlife  wosalready  so  definite  that  a  special  word  riJp"?K 
'  not -death,'  *  immortality,'  had  been  compounded  to  express  it. 
Accepting  this,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  phrases  in  Prov, 
ii.  19,  V.  6,  'the  path  (paths)  of  life'  (cf.  Prov,  x.  17,  'the  way  of 
life'),  may  at  any  rate  include  a  reference  to  life  after  death,  and  we 
might  then  compare  P-S.  xvi.  11.  But  this  is  too  trold  ;  a  mystical 
interpretation  is  not  favoured  by  the  contexts.  The  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  Prov.  xv.  24  (cf.  vii.  27,  ix.  i3)  consists  in  going 
prematurely  to  what  Job  calls  '  the  house  of  meetir^  for  all  liring ' 
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(Job  XXX.  33).  As  for  the  supiMjsed  compound,  the  combination  of 
7K  wiih  a  Mil  1;^ tart tivc  in  without  a  parallel.  Wc  might  indeed  read 
nto^  (cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  3-)),  as  AquilA  may  have  n;*d  in  Ps.  xlviii.  15 
{see  TaJm,  Jer.,  Moeii  katpn,  S3,  i).'  But  the  4««  Batfortt*'  of  Scft 
undoubtedly  gives  the  better  view  of  ihc  text  of  Prov,  xit.  28  (we 
Job  and  Soto7non,-^.  123),  I  will  not  deny  that  an  account  of  Paiadi»e 
aiiulogous  to  that  111  Gt.-rici<iK,  with  both  a  tree  and  a  ruunlain  of  life, 
may  have  been  current  when  the  earliest  collection  of  proverbs  wk 
mndc  (see  Prov.  x.  11,  xi.  y^,  xiit.  12,  14,  xiv.  a;,  jcv,  4,  xvi.  32),  but 
that  the  '  wise  men '  before  the  Exiic  based  any  general  theory  upon 
this  txadiiion,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose.  And 
wliat  of  the  greatest  of  the  "wise  men,'  whose  horizon  had  been  « 
much  extended  by  the  experiences  of  travel,  the  author  of  Job? 
According  to  l>r.  CJriitz,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  new  doctrine  rf 
the  Re^unection,  which  he  represent  Kliphaz  and  Bildad  as  adopt- 
ing, and  Job  himself  as  repudiating.^  This  a^ain  is  too  Ixjld.  AD 
that  can  safely  be  found  in  Job  is  the  idea  of  'a  supra -mundaoe 
justice,  which  will  ore  day  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  righieow 
sufferer,  not  only  in  this  world  (xvi.  18,  19,  xix.  25,  xlii.),  so  thatal 
men  may  recognize  his  innocence,  hot  also  l)eyond  the  grave,  the 
suffeter  himself  being  in  some  undefined  manner  brought  luck  to 
life,  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  God's  favour  (xiv.  13-15,  and 
posubly  xix.  36,  37).'*  This  however  is  an  idea  which  the  speaker 
caresses,  but  will  not  build  his  faith  upon.  The  famous  passage 
xix.  36,  17  is  too  corrupt  to  justify  extracting  from  it  the  assured  hope 
of  iinniorlaliiy,  which  indeed  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  Job'fc 
own  stateiiicnis  m  iii.  13-19. 


Note  •",  p.  410. 

'A^umrot  here  is  probalaly  a  paraphrase,  !t  is  noteworthy  that 
in  Ecclus.  xix.  some  scribes  insuncd  a  passage  containing  these  words 
as  rendered  in  lh(_-  Greek  \v.  19),  oi  8i  iroioiJi-wt  to.  'I^o-ru  avrot-, 
ABfLvaaiox  hivhpw  KUfirovvTtu,  where  iBav^aioA  must  surely  tie  a  lura- 

phrase  of  D'!0  '  life.' 

NoTiCP,  p.  411. 

There  may  also  be  in  parts  of  Enoch  a  dash  of  Essenisni.  See 
p.  449. 

KOTE  W,  p.  41  J. 

Cf'  the  inserted  passage,  Ecclus.  xix.  19,  already  referred  to^  afaO'l 
John  V.  j9  (eternal  life  in  the  Scriptures).    So  too  the  study  of  thrJ 

'  Tlie  Hnaptai  .'iyrisC  tiouievcr  A^ttA  not  sn[)pon  thU  Tnlmudic  *talciDcal. 
*  Mtnutuihrijt,  1S87,  pp.  Z47-^49-  *  J^  am/ Hff/MtMi,  p.  104, 
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Law  is  s  surer  principle  of  immorlalit)'  than  the  cuiing  uf  tKe  tree  of 
life,  according  to  the  Targiim  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  iii.  HelltiniBtic 
Jews  said  the  same  thing  of  the  pnciice  of  the  laws  of  Wisdom 
{Wisd.  vi.  19)1. 

Note",  p.  414. 

But  how  strange  a  picture  these  writers  give  !  They  seem  to 
imagine  a  gradual  progress  of  ihc  soul  towards  beatitude.  For  even 
the  final  judgment  does  not  bring  the  righteous  man  into  permanent 
bliss.  We  are  told  in  Enoch  xxv.  6  (cf.  v.  8,  9)  that  those  who  cai 
of  the  tree  of  life  shall  (not,  li\-e  for  ever,  but)  'live  long  on  tht  earth.' 
This  is  through  the  influence  of  Isa.  \xv.  12,  whicli  the  writer  in 
Enoch  perhaps  imcriircts  like  the  Seplu.igint  and  the  Targiim  (notice 
the  allusion  which  follows  to  Iso.  Ixv.  19).  llie  eternal  state,  then, 
is  still  in  the  future. 

Note  **,  p.  414. 

See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  3,  h  hX  na\  \apw  H^ivoA  Sift,o)Myu, 
TTiii^pa'y  ittnreiTuiv  Tuir  ToioiViuf  imjXAiij^ftti  yii-onrnioi'  Kot  irpiv  ruv 
iriiTe/>a  *ai  /iairikia.  tuiv   ovpavCui' TriiiitvtiT^itL.      And  for  the  Othei  pUTt 

of  his  view,  see  I^ia/,  e.  Tryph,,  cc  5,  80. 

Note  ",  p.  414. 

Comp,  this  writer's  iw  with  the  airnpri  of  Rev.  xiv.  ijj.  In 
4  Mace.  xiii.  r4  we  have  a  parallel  to  Luke  xvi,  22  (Abraham's 
bosom).  Nothing  that  the  author  says  excludes  the  resurrection 
belief;  he  speaks  as  of  a  pri\'ilege  of  martyrs.  But  nothing  that  he 
says  directly  assuiiics  it. 

Nora"",  p.  415. 

Rev.  xiii.  6.  Prof.  Spttla  has  made  it  clear  {Die  Offtnbarung  da 
fffhanmts,  1889,  pp.  398,373),  that  -wavi  iv  r^  oCjoavu  oinjfoin-mt  is  an 
editorial  insertion— a  gloss  upon  t^i-  aicrfvyiv  ttirmv.  For  the  editor 
the  vKt^vTf  is  not  the  earthly  but  Ihe  heavenly  temple,  and  those  who 
dwell  in  it  are  the  inartj-rs.  This  however  conflicf;  with  the  intention 
of  the  minw  apocalypse  to  which  (Revelation  like  Enoch  being 
composite)  Rev.  jriii.  in  the  main  belongs,  and  implies  a  different 
eschatological  conception  from  that  of  the  writer  of  Rev.  vi.  9-ti, 
in  which  (cf.  Rev.  %'ii.  9)  the  souls  of  the  martyred  righteous  are 
under  the  altar  of  the  eanhly  temple  in  one  of  those  '  storehouses ' 
of  which  2  Esdras  iv.  41  speabi.  Thai  the  'dwelleni  in  ht;aven'  in 
Rev.  xiii.  6  art  the  iiunyiti  is  clear  from  Rev,  vii.  15,  which  the 
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writer  must  have  had  in  his  mind;  cf.  also  Rev.  xiL  ii,  is. 
Heb.  xii.  33  ihere  may  also  lie  a  reference  10  the   martyrs  of  iJ 
Neronion  ptrsecution.     So  at  Icasi  Rcnan  ihinks,   but   the  phnjte 
SiKaiut    T<TeA<iiufi*v'ii    nay   equally   well   be    interpreted     like 
"HO|  ■  perfectly  righteous,'    Ktddmchin^   40*    (Wiinsche,      Der 
Tatmud,\\.  107).     Psychologically  such  reverence  for  the  martyrs] 
very  intelligible  {cf.  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  Dan.  xii.  a,  3).     But  we  must 
force  allusions  to  iL     Martyrdom  may  have  heen  in   St.  Paul's 
when  he  wrote  Phil.  i.  25,  but  hardly  when  he  wrote  2  Cor.  \.  \-\\ 
'  Witness-bearing'  was  surely  ihe  principal  thing. 


Note  •*,  p.  416. 

The  date  of  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  its  present  form ' 
fixed  hy  its  paraphrase  of  Ps.  cviii,  1 1,  which  explains  the  '  fcne 
city '  of  '  Rome  the  wicked,'  and  '  Edom '  of  '  Kostantina  '  <Con- 
stantinoplc).  The  wiiier  lived,  therefore,  it  would  seein,  bdtnv 
A.D.  476.  The  peculiarities  of  this  Targurn  arc  the  same  as  those  1 
the  Targum  on  Job;  rote  '!?J?B,  ayyeAo?  (elsewhere  only  in  Ta 
sheni  on  Esther).  See  Bacher"*  studies  on  these  Targums,  Gi 
Monalssckrijt,  1871,  p.  ao8  &c.  (Job) ;  187a,  pp.  408  &c.,  461 
(Psalms). 

Note"",  p.  4 1«. 

See  c-g.  the  Targum  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  slix.  10  &c.,  I.  10,  I«. 
Uiti.  4,  j,  xe.  16,  ci.  6,  for  the  recompense  of  the  righteous  ;  and 
pB.slix.  15,  L  21,  Ixviii.  15,  Ixxxiv.  y.cjcsv.  5,  csl.  11,  for  thetormE 
of  the  wiclted.     Is  the  Targumist  altogether  wrong  in    his  gc 
view  of  Ps.  xhx.  15  ?     It  need  hardly  be  added  that  'life  *  is 
interpreted  as  '  everlasting  life '  (a  jihrase  which  first  occurs  in 
xii.  2) ;  see  Targ.  on  Pss.  xvii.  14,  xxi.   5,  xxx.  6,  Irvt.  9.      Simil 
at  Ps.  Ixi.  7, '  generation  and  generation '  becomes  '  the  generatic 
this  and  of  the  coming  age.'  Oddly  hut  characteristically  in  Ps. 
49  'death' i$  paraphrased  'the  angel  of  death.'    The  dos 
exegesis  of  this  Tari^m  may  be  contrasted  with  the  faithfulness  1 
the  Sepluagini  version.     Once,  in  the  heading  of  Ps.  Ixv,  (lxvi,),3 
speaks  unnecessarily  of  the  resunection  ;  interpreting  the 
ment'  ((tymtwipj)  of  v.  m  eschatologically.     Also  at  the  end  of 
xvii.  ils  rendering  of  "iTlJlian,  -n^v  So'^c  irou  seems  designed  to  exch 
a  figurative  vision  of  God  in  the  present  life.     Notice  too  the 
reus  references  to  a  future  life  and  retribution  in  the  Targum 
Kohclelh.  designcdj  as  it  would  seem,  to  neutraliw  the  effect 
Kohelelh's  pessimistic  tendency. 
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Note  «",  p.  4:7. 

We  may  infer  this  [jartly  from  M^rk  xii.  36  (Matt.  xxii.  31,  32), 
and  its  Talmudic  parallel  (iee  p.  383,  note  '),  panly  from  the  ixa. 
thai  the  author  of  1  Maccabees  refers  (1  Mace.  ii.  jy,  60)  to  the 
stories  but  not  lo  the  predictions  iti  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the 
angdology  and  eschatology  of  which,  were  uncongenial  to  him. 

Note",  p.  417. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Stoic  idea  of  ii/iapfifi^  was  current  in  any 
Jewish  school ;  cvt-n  Ecclesiastes  does  not  contain  it. 


Note  ",  p.  418. 

The  criticism  of  thtr  accounts  of  the  Essenes  in  Josephus  lias 
passed  into  a  new  phase  owing  to  the  rtssearches  of  Lucius  and  Ohie, 
especially  the  latter.'  Both  these  critics  agree  that  the  treatise 
Dt  VU'i  ContemplaUv&  (a  glorification  of  '  the  "Ecnj-fitoi  or  ©epnn-tvnu'), 
which  passes  as  I'hilo's  is  spurious,  and  Ohit  thinks  moreover  that 
sections  12  and  13  of  Philo's  Quod  omnis  probus  fiber,  which  ri!latc 
to  the  Essenes,  were  interpolated  by  the  same  hand  which  had  already 
fabricated  the  former  treatise.  As  to  Josephus,  very  little  indeed  is 
left  by  this  'vexatious  scruiiny'  (to  use  a  plirase  of  L)e  Quincey's). 
Accepting  Zellcr's  view  of  the  essentially  neo- Pythagorean  character 
of  the  Essenes  of  Fhilo  and  Josephus,  Ohle  undertakct  to  .show  that 
the  accoimis  of  Esscnism  in  War,  ii.  8  and  Ant.  x^iii.  i  arcalsq 
spurious.  Nothing  is  left  in  Josephus  but  a  few  scattered  notices  of 
a  very  simple  Esseiiism,  which  may  be  naturally  viewed  aii  a  develop- 
ment of  Pharisffian  piety.  Its  professors  may  have  formed  an  n"Jff 
ni^np,  like  that  of  which  Simon  ben  Menasya  was  president,  and  which 
devoted  one  third  of  the  day  to  the  Torah,  another  to  prayer,  and 
another  to  manual  labour  (Baeher,  Dit  A^etda  der  TannaiUn,  ii.  489). 
Frankel's  vitw,  which  is  rather  peremptorily  rejected  by  our  lamented 
LightfoDt,  is   therefore  suUtantially  correct ;   EsseiiiHin   is  an   indi- 

'  Ohle,  'Die  Essener  :  einebn't.  UntCMUchung  d<T  An^aben  dei  Josspiliu,* 
in  yahrhucktr  f.  prot.  7%w/.,  Band  xiw.  (i8S8).  See  also  lib  Beitngt  tur 
A'tnAcu,^scAi(Au,  DU  furUiUf'hUeniKhtu  EuAtr  iiiiJ  Jit  TherafeuUn  (l$8S]  [ 
and  cf.  Ludiis,  VU  TkeraptuUn  hh4  ikrt  SftltuHg  in  Aer  Gestk.  \ur  Ask^iu 
(tSSa),  and  his  Dtr  Entmfmtn  in  uiittm  itrhttllHij!  ttun/uJaUiMm  (tSSi), 
and  cf,  .Schiitet'ii  ftiiil  Ilomack's  reviews  of  these  books  in  ihc  T/ifi>J.  Lii.^itmij;, 
Mr.  Morrison  duly  icfcn  to  these  Ixinlct  at  ihe  end  nfhb  encdlcnl  chupiet  nn 
the  Esiene*  in  7'htjfws  tifidir  fCamati  Kule  (1890).  Sehuter's  final  opinion  will 
doubiius  tc  given  later.  Jetriih  Kbolirs  do  not  tceai  as  ;e(  ta  hare  taken  notice 
of  Ohle. 
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genous  product,  an  exaggerated  Pharisoisia.     And  if  wc  ask 
was  the  object  of  the  fabricator  and  the  interpolator  whom 
claims  to  have  brought  to  light,  wc  Icam  [hat  it  wa.s  to  prumole  i 
interests  of  a  Christian  sect  or  society  {[>£  Quincey  then  was 
wholly  wrong),  stmngly  influenced  by  neo-Pythagoreanism. 

All  this  is  veiy  plausible.     It  exiilains  why  there  is  no  disti 
reference  to  such  a  striking  oiganiiuttioii  ait  that  of  the  suj: 
E&senes  either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  Talmuds  ;    it  is    in  harmoB 
wilh  the  fact  that  a  neo-Pythagorcan  current  l)ccaiiie  stronger 
stronger  from   Cicero's   time  onwards,  no!  less  than  with    Zcller's 
weighty  judgment  that  the  accounts  of  the  Esscnes  ha^*c  a  now- 
Pythagorean  colour.    Still  I  hesitate  lo  accept  such  a  radical  critictsii 
as  Ohle's.     There  ts  much   in  Josephus's  account    of   the    EsscnH 
which  altogether  tallies  with  our  previous  expectations,  and   can  InB 
explained  cither  from  native  Jewish  or  from  Zoroastrian    belie£i. 
Josephus  may  have  believed  thnt  there  »*»<!  some  historical  connexMW 
between  Pythagoras  and  the  Essence  {Ant.  xv,  lo,  4),  just  as  Diodoftu 
Siculus  states  (v.  s8)  that  o  Uufiuyjipou  Xaya%  prevailed   among 
Cauls,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  professes  lo  know  that  Pindar 
a  l*yth.igorean. '     This  was  perfectly  natural  for  such  a  philhelle 
writer  as  Josephus,  but  it  is  somewhat  less  obvious  for  U3.     >Vhy" 
should  we  refer  a  theory  reported  to  have  been  current   in   Judfea  lq_ 
Pythagoras  or  to  Plato  when  this  philosopher   himself   most  liked 
borrowed  it  from  the  East  ?    Celibacy  for  instance,  which  the  treat^l 
Qued  onittis  prolms  Hhtr  wrongly  ascribed  to  Philo,  but  not  Joscphul 
states  to  have  been  the  Esscnian  rule,'  and  which  may  perhaps  ba^ 
been  neo- Pythagorean,  is  certainly  not  congenial  to  the  Greek  natuu^ 
True,  it  is  not  congenial  to  Judaism  either  ;  '  marriage  is  bonotuabH 
in  all  men '  (Heb.  xiii.  4)  was  a  sentence  which  found  an  echo  in  a? 
Jewish  hearts.    Siill  it  wai  a  Jewish  idea  that  connubial   intercourx 
was  inconsistent  with  ceremonial  purity  {see  Ex,  xix.  ij,   1  Sam.  nd 
4,  5,  and  cf.  r  Cor.  vii.  5,  Enoch  Ixxxiii.  1 ') ;  a  little  extremism 
some  of  the  EsKcnes  and  exaggeration  in  Joiiephus  will  account 
the  reprcaentationa  of  the  latter.    Remember,  too,  that  Zoroxstrianis 
though  it  ha.s  no  favour  for  celibacy,  represents  the  prucreatioa 
children  a.<i  ceasing  in  the  coming  golden  age. 

'  Stnm.  lib.  v.,  p.  59$^  («'•  1641). 

•  Philo,  O^ra.  Mangey.  ii.  633.  634  :  cf.  Jo*..  War,  n.  8,  g.    The  notcnie 
in  Jos.  /.f.  ttut  lh#  EnMRt^i '  BFi^lcci  wedlock '  b  quaHrie<l  b^  what  U  aaji]  in  S  x] 
Itcmcmbcr  too  iHat  the  fcunilci  of  the  Elceoiic  sect,  who  rtpTCKnts  perfcatM  « 
ExKcnian  Judtro-Chruiianity,  U  uid  10  have  'compelled  nuimage'  (Kpip^,„^ 
eil.  Oehlcr,  i.  96). 

'  I'hia  pniugc  of  Enoch  is  unponani  bec&UK  it  fcUtc*  to  tba  cooditicKu  of 
mjwtic  levclotiant  »iich  a*  were  well  known  among  the  Encacs. 
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And  above  all,  the  Essenian  belief  respecting  ihe  soul,  though  it 
may  I<x>k  n«o-Pytluigorean,  can  be  adequately  explained  williuut  the 
help  of  Zoroaster's  pupil,  as  Cleraent  of  Atrxandria  calls  him,  Pytha- 
goras.' The  amount  of  reference  to  Greek  mythology  is  strilcing, 
but  is  of  no  p-eat  significance.  The  hisiorj-  of  the  Jewish  war  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,and  Epaphroditus  or  some  other  literary 
friend  must  have  assisted  Joseplius  In  the  work  of  translatiun.*  To 
him  may  Iw  due  these  excursions  into  such  a  vary  tinphilosophicol 
region.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  Pyiha- 
gorcan  doctrines— that  of  transmi)p-ation  of  souls — is  perhaps  (sec 
p.  4i7)aBcribed  in  Josephus,  not  to  the  Essenes,  but  to  the  Phanaees, 

Lij^btfuui  ill  his  Coiossittns  and  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Kctzcrgesihichtt 
have  argued  very  ably  for  a  partly  Zoroastrian  origin  of  Esacnism, 
and  yei  I  doubt  whether  all  that  the  former  ascribes  to  ZoroasCrianisn) 
is  really  Essenian.  For  instanccv  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  as 
'  Essene  worship  of  the  sun '  ?  Our  Joscphus  states,  it  is  true,  that 
before  sunrise  the  Essenes  utter  nothing  of  a  profane  character,  Iwit 
only  iriirpiov*  Ttvat  *»«  a.vr^v  (sc.  ^v  liXwv)  ct;i(ut,  uinrcfi  tiertuin'm 
avartlAflt  {^V"'',  tt.  8,  5).  This  Lighifoot  com|>ares  with  another 
passage  in  the  same  chapter,  which  describes  how  the  Essenes  care- 
fully buried  polluting  substances,  us  ^v  ^^^  a^V^^  vjSfjcinuf  rati  6tov 
(I  9).  I  admit  that  by  toS  6tov  the  Kun-god  is  meant,  nnd  I  will  add 
that  ucfTn'i>iT<s  cifuTftXai  vividly  cxjDrcsses  the  mythic  sentiment  of 
the  constantly  repealed  conflicts  between  light  and  darkness,  ui  which 
human  prayers  csin  aid.*  Bui  surely  Lightfoot,  who  has  thoroughly 
proved  this  to  be  tlie  meaning  of  the  phrase,  takcH  both  tins  and 
the  other  passage  too  literally.  If  it  is  '  vain  to  speculate '  as  to  the 
original  Hebrew  of  the  two  pa-ssages  quoted  from  ihf  /etvi'sA  War, 
it  is  certainly  unfair  to  make  Joscphus  responsible  for  every  detail  of 
Greek  phraseology  in  the  translation  (which  is  probably  something 
more  than  a  translation).  It  seems  impossible  that  any  genuinely 
Jewish  sect  should  have  oifercd  worship  to  the  sun  even  without  the 
Magian  rite  referred  to  in  Ezek-  viii.  17*,  or  that  if  it  did  so  there 
should  be  no  indignant  reference  to  this  in  the  Gospels  and  the 

Oement  of  AlotinHria  dcaciiliM  Imih  Pythng'Tai  and  Plato  st  ri  irAfiirrs 
kkI  Ticrai^Tara  rAf  iayiiirur  tv  OafiS^ii  fuiHirrat  iSfrttm.  j.  p.  JOJC).  nnrl 
d^cwhcie  teporu  ttie  iradiiion  Hint  I'vlhagorasexptaiDed  the  icachioj;  af  • /.^ro- 
ftsler  the  Mnguin,  the  Petri n n "  (.Wmw.  j,  p.  30^llJ.  In  accArilniicc  wiih  ihia 
view  he  lums  Kt,  the  hero  of  I'lati.'i  rainoiM  niylh  in  the  Jitfiuf-fu  (Book  %. ),  into 
Zoroastet.  Other  wriicre  confoand  ^^rmsler  with  a  CliHidjcin  wiie  man.  ihe 
inMructoi  of  Pythaeonu  (wi  cr.  Umblichiw.  Vtt.  lytka^.,  e.  19).  It  jt  powilile 
thai  there  it  no  kernd  of  liuth  in  iheic  legcaAttry  stories,  at  /.cljcr  wtmid  ba?c  us 
believe  T    Orienl4lini  will  eeit^ly  not  think  sol 

*  See  JOB.,  ^«/.,  I'icf.  t 

*  See  Khys,  HitbeH  Leamrti{,%%^),  pp.  19$,  296. 
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Talmud.     It  is  useless  to  quote  later  heretical  sects  (see  Epij 
quoted  !»>■  Hil^Eenfeld);  we  are  speaking  now  of  one  of  the  Ihi 
recognized  Jewish  schools.     I  do  nut  however  deny  that  the  Esseoe^ 
may  have  li.id  a  custom  which  was  to  a  cerlain  extent  of  Zontts^ 
trian  origin.     It  was  a  custom  which  they  shared  with  other  Je 
but  had  adopted  with  specia.1  zest — I  mean  that  of  saying  the 
prayer  at  daybreak  (before  the  sun  shone  forth.  Talm.   Jer., 
e&oth,  i.  s).    No  nne,  I  think,  who  read."*  the  hle^sing  lit*  ivv  will 
to  see  ihxl  il  hns  n  reference,  [winly  polemical,  to  Zoroastrianism 
it  was  this  blessing  and  the  Sh'ma  which  had  to  be  recited  at  dai 
(see  p.   283)     Ordinary  Jews,  though  well  aware  of  this  rcljgic 
duty  (see  I's.  v.  4,  Wisd.  xvi.  28).  would  not  he  vcrj-  jjrecise  in 
perforjiiancc  (see  the  curious  licence  granted  to  royal  princes  and 
like  in  Berathoth,  I.  e.).     But  the  Essenes,  from  their  habits  of 
labour,  and  pcrhap.'s  (cf.  Enoch  Ixxxiti.  11)  from  having  been 
structcd  in  the  symbolism  of  the  dawn  (see  below),  would  be  st 
observers  of  the  custom.     It  would  seem  as  if  Josephus's  assistant  ■ 
editor  turned  this  innocent  practice,  which  may  ha**c  been 
panied  by  an  uplifting  of  the  hands  (cf.  Ps.  ictviii  2)  towards 
first  streaks  of  light,  into  an  act  of  worship  which  was  doubtic 
common  in  the  east  as  it  is  said  still  to  be  in  India.     The  biographer" 
of  Akbar  tells  u<i  how  his  hero  '  has  been  called  a  Xoroastrian,  because 
he  recognized  in  the  sun  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  AlraightY,' 
and  we  all  know  how  in  Tertullian's  time  a  familiar  Christian 
received  an  equally  gross  misinterpretation.' 

There  remains  of  course  the  possibility  that  this  and  some  olW 
details  are  merely  the  romantic  inventions  of  an  interpolator, 
will  have  attractions  for  some  readers,  but  I  would  warn  them  not 
OUT}'  the  hypothesis  too  far.  An  interpolator  would  hardly  ha*^ 
been  so  bold  if  there  had  not  been  some /"iW  i^a/Zw/'  in  the  genuine 
Josephus-  Indeed,  we  want  the  Essenes  to  account  both  for 
phenomena  of  the  later  sects,  and  also  for  some  parts  of  the  Book 
Enoch  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  For  the  sects,  I  may  refer 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  KttzcrgtsMchtt  Jet  UrchriittHlhumi  ;  for  the  Be 
of  Jubilees  to  ilonsch's  treatise,  p.  43S.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
may  mention  passages  like  chaps,  vi.  (list  of  angclsX  Ixix.  (list  of 
anijels  a^gain,  and  a  singular  passage  against  written  legal  dedara- 
tions),  Ixxxiii.  (notice  i,  celibacy  in  connexion  with  j>rophecy,  and  j, 
how  Enoch  praises  the  '  fxtd  of  judgmeni '  ?•.  the  sight  of  the  ristng 
sun,  alluding  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  dawn,  \\z.  tbe; 
final  judgment,  which  had  probably  something  to  do  with 
called  'sun-worship'  of  the  Essenis),  xcviii  (repugnance  lo 

'  Maliesoa,  Akbar.  p.  t^Sj  ;  Tyloi,  Primiiivt  CtttlMrt,  ii.  387. 
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iiients  and  to  place*  of  worldly  dignity),  and  above  all  cviii.  (]ovl'  of 
31*0031)1)110  prophecy,  asceticism,  ZoroastriaiiiEing  phraseology).  I 
have  not  quoted  Ixxxix.  73,  though  it  certnirly  points  in  an  EsseiUjtn 
direction,  for  a  reason  indicated  already  (p.  575)-  My  list  of  E.<;senian 
or  semi-Esscniaii  passages  is  a  cautiously  brief  one  ;  O-tcai  HoUz- 
niann,  I  see,  still  holds  that  Essenian  jKissages  may  be  found  in 
what  is  generally  considered  the  oldest  pan  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
{TheoL  Lii.iig.,  Oct.  4,  1S90,  col.  457).  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
say,  Essenian  in  tendency?  Tideinati  {T/ieoi.  Tijdsthrip,  1875, 
p.  361  &c.)  actually  a-scribcs  the  whole  of  chaps.  Ixxxiii.-xci.  to  an 
Essene  I  cannot  myself  be  to  positive.  But  the  small  esteem  in 
which  Enoch  was  held  by  the  later  Jcm-s  (.see  Drummond,  Tht  Jtwiih 
MtssiaA,  p.  73)  seems  to  suggest  that  thi.s  book  wa&  felt  to  contain 
something  out  of  the  line  of  normal  Jewish  thought.  I  presume  thai 
nillmann  may  be  followed  in  regarding  the  Ethiopic  version,  ihuLi{jli 
not  made  from  the  original,  as  for  roost  purposes  sulScicntly  accurate. 

Note"",  p.  418. 

Job.,  War,  ii.  S,  it.  Obser\'e  that  Enoch  too  (xxii.  i)  places 
Hades  beyond  the  ocean  in  the  west. 

NoTE"^  p.  419. 

The  Pharisaic  and  Essenian  belief  In  the  judgment  may  help  to 
account  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  custom  of  praying  at  dawn. 

Note  *",  p.  4J0. 

This  idea  is  due  to  Hilgutifcid,  Die  Kttztrgtuhkhtt  des  Urehn't- 
icttihuMs,  pp.  146,  147.  Very  various  accounts  arc  given  of  the 
fravashis  (or,  in  the  Pahlavi  Texts,  fravahara).  In  the  later  Zoroas- 
Irian  theology  the  soul  alone  seem.>i  to  be  responsible  for  the  man's 
actions,  and  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  accordingly.  But  in  the 
Avesta  (except  in  the  Galhi*,  where  the  fravashis  arc  not  mentioned) 
the  '  souls '  and  ihe  '  fravashis '  are  often  endently  identified  (see  e,g. 
the  passage  from  the  Yaana  cited  above),  and  in  Bttndahis,  ii.  9,  10 
it  is  distinctly  implied  that  assuming  a  body  rendered  the  fravfthars 
liable  to  death.  The  Hundahis  is  considered  by  Dr.  U'csl  to  be  a 
translaiion  or  epitome  of  one  of  the  twenty-one  ancient  Zuroastrian 
Scripiure.t ;  it  would  tjc  hypereritica]  to  reject  a  statement  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  the  idealising,  personifying  spirit  of  Ma/dcism. 
That  tltc  fravashi.s  originally  meant  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (Lat.  matiti), 
ia  certain  ;  but  thai  this  conception  early  mingled  with  another — 
that  of  the  heavenly  prototypes  of  all  beings  of  the  good  creation. 


-which  were  objectified  and  regarded  as  the  Satxtoch  or  'heavenly 
hosts'  wcK  by  the  Jews  (see  p.  383),  is  equally  certain.     The  coa- 

«e|«ion  of  prototypes  se«nis  to  be  orSiimero-Accadiaii  origin;  'my 
god,'  or  'iny  i;oddi:ss'  in  the  Babylonian  penitcniial  psalms,  is  to  he 
understood  of  a  guardian  spirit,  equivalent  to  the  worshippers  'bcttff 
«elf,'  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  '  fravashi '  (Tide,  Sai.  ass.  GescAtflt/t,  1 
p-  55+;  t^f*  Ragozin,  Media,  in  'Story  of  the  Nations').     On 
Kiibject  see  further  de  Hailez,  Avfila,  Introd.,  p.  cxix.  &c.  ;  M 
Oxford  7^  A.  iii.   179  ;  Casartelli,  PhUosffpby  of  the  AfazJayasnitt 
Hetij^aH  under  lh<  Sassanids,   p.   137,  &c.;  and   cf.   Spiegel,   Er, 
jilUrihumikundt^  ii.  93,  Geldner,  Kuhn's  ZeUscAr.,  1881,  p.  531,  &c.l 

NOTK  I*'*'',  p.  4,11. 

Among  the  things  which  the  Talmud  describes  as  created 

the  world  was,  Lc.  as  prc-cxisteiit  in  the  divine  plan,  are  the  Lai 

(cf.  p.  35S},  the  throne  of  gloiy,  the  sancHiary,  (he  patriarchs,  IstaclJ 

he  Messiah,  and  repentance.     So  TitncJiuma,  A7jsa,  11,  cf.  7aaiub^J 

5B,  Ba^a  ^afAra,  75*1,  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (cf.  p.  274). 


NOTE*«,  [).  421. 

/)ic  religiose  PdKsie  der/uden  in  Sfianieti,  pp.  135-1  j?  (see  Hct 
text  at  end  of  volume).     The  '  treasury '  spoken  of  is  the  stor^c 
of  souls  («)1l,  see  Yebamoth,  6afi)  finely  described  in  Daniei  D<f 
>chap.  xliii.     On   the  doctrine  of  prc-exlsiencc  of  .souls,  cf.  It 
Miiller,  Tke  Christian  Dodrine  flf  Sin,  ii.  76-78,  r>elitzsch,  Bih 
J'syihohgy,  p.  44.     Some  have  tried,  hiil  in  vain,  to  find  an  allusio 
to  the  doctrine  in  Ps.  cxxxlx.   15.     Tliat   it  appears    fuIl-b1o\i.-n 
VVisd.  viii.  20  (cf.  Farrar's  note),  and  in  Philo  (cf.  Dnimmond,  Pki^ 
Judieus,  \.   33(5-339)— I'oth    producu    of    Hellenistic    Judaism— is 
undeniable. 

Note  •",  p.  434. 

St.  Paul's  use  of  the  words  t»c«voc  and  aKTivat  for  the  body,  cioo 
not  prove  him  10  be  a  Hellenist ;  a  strict  Palestinian  Jew  might  havt 
used  the  same  figures.  His  idea  of  the  future  state  reminds  us  rather 
of  the  oldest  writer  tn  '  Enoch  '  than  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Nor 
is  there  perhaps  more  than  a  superficial  reiemltlince  between  Root. 
vii.  34  and  I'lato'a  words  in  the  /liari/t;  compared  by  CTIemcnt  of  Aks- 
.andria  (Strom,  iii.  p.  433*).  [But  cf.  Pfle idcrer,  Unkrislentkum^  p,  3aa.\ 

Note  ««,  p.  415. 

See  Gratz,  Kohilit-^  and  c£  Band  iii.  of  his  Gmhichte. 
\  think  it  fair  to  add  some  sentences  from  M.  Montct's 
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vol.  iv.  of  the  Ramt  de  fkistoire  da  refigions  {i^ft^)  : — '  Apr^  des 
sifecle5  d'une  douloureiise  experience,  jcveux  diicaprfe»a\oir  constat^ 
Ics  profonds  deficits  dc  la  religion,  aprfes  avoir  «xprimfi  par  la  voix 
de  ses  penseurs  I'angoisse  qu'i!  en  resseniait,  Isiael  se  trouvc  en 
contact  avec  deux  civilisations,  dont  I'une  hii  apportc  rid<!c  dc  ia 
resurrection  des  corps,  i;t  I'autrc  celle  dc  rimmortaliti:  dc  \'&me. 
VoilA  Ics  secrets  besoins  de  son  cteur  satisfaits.  Rcpoussera-i-il  les 
solutions  qu'on  lui  propose,  parcc  qu'clles  lui  vicnncnt  dc  Vctrangcr  ? 
Non  ;  le  be)u>in  de  croire  I'einponera  sur  le  besoin  de  hair.' 
*  Arriv^  par  les  influences  ^irangcres  qu'il  a  subies,  par  I'ldi^c  max- 
deenne  de  la  resurrection  des  corps  ct  la  nolion  grccque  dc  I'immor- 
lalitfi  de  I'arae,  i  ia  conviction  qu'il  vivra  au  deli  Ic  la  tombe,  il 
pcnse,  corarae  il  est  chair  et  qu'Jt  la  mort  son  coqis  cesstra  de  vivie, 
que  c'est  sa  chair  qui  revivra,  que  c'est  son  corps  qui  ressuscitera. 
Ainsi,  lorsqu'on  lui  dit  que  la  vie  est  ^ternelle,  il  peiise  au  sang  qui 
it'tifermc  cette  vie,  et  qui,  commc  cHe,  i>e  pfrira  point.  L'inimortaliL^ 
de  I'ame,  i  son  point  de  vue,  c'est  done  lardvivification  du  sang,  c'est 
la  resurrection  du  corps.' 

M.  Montet  apparently  held  in  1S84  that  the  germs  of  a  belief  in 
the  resurrection  deposited  in  Israel  by  Persia  had  to  be  fertilized  by 
a  doctrine  derived  from  onother  civilisation,  viz.  that  of  ihe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  derived  from  .'Mejsandria.  But  in  1890,  in  defer- 
ence, il  would  seem,  to  M.  de  Harlez,  and  in  opposition  not  less  to 
Spiegel  than  to  CJeldnet,  he  pronounces  the  antiquity  of  the  resiiitec- 
tion-doctrine  in  Zoroastnanism  as  yet  unproven.  *  As  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  tody,'  he  says,  '  it  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  Greek 

Itiought   in  Judaic  garb The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of 

the  souJ  is  founded  on  a  dualism—  the  absolute  distinction  between 
the  body  and  the  soul — which  \i  quite  foreign  to  the  anthropology  of 
the  Semitic  races.  I'lalo,  and  after  Iiim  E'tatunic  Judaism,  conceived 
the  soul  as  an  immaterial  principle,  locked  up  within  the  body,  and 
liberated  from  its  prison  hy  the  destruction  of  its  mortal  envelope' 
The  pcn^istence  of  ttfc,  and  its  unlimited  duration,  could  therefore 
only  prea*nt  itself  to  their  minds  in  the  form  of  the  immortality  of 
the  immaterial  principle  in  the  human  person.  But  the  soul  was 
inseparable  from  the  body,  to  the  Jew  opposed  10  Hellenism  ;  for, 
though  subject  in  spite  of  himself — say,  unwittingly-  to  the  emanci- 
pating and  liberal  action  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  retained  with 
all  the  force  of  his  will  and  of  his  narrow  patriotism  a."!  much  as  he 
could  of  the  ■ipiritual  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  Like  the  Hebrew 
{?as  a  Hebrew),  he  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  human  being  and  in 

'  Agninsi  ibe  view  thai  the  notion,  commnn  to  Ttiilo  and  Ratdecanet,  of  th« 
btMljr  a*  the  p«v«  of  the  bcml  \%  neccamuily  derived  from  Uicck  «pccuUti«n,  «« 
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the  niaterialiiy  or  his  soul;  he  was  convinced   of  ihe  truth  of' 
fonnuia  of  the  terah^  "  1'lie  soul  of  tb«  flesh  is   in  the  blood  '  (I 
xvii.  II),  "The  blood  is  the  soiil  "  (Deut.  x\\.  23).     It  is  evident 
with  such  an  anthropological  conception  there  could  be  no  1 
of  the  intmortalit)'  of  the  soul,  ctcept  as  a  resurrection  of  ct 

irdividuaiity,  body  and  soul Thus  the  trust  in  a  life 

loudly  asserted  hy  Greek  philosophy,  became  popular  in  luad 
two  different  but  closely  related  forms,  that  of  the  immoitalitr  of  I 
soul,  and  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body '  {Asiatic  (^tar 
fittiiav,  Oct  iHtja,  pp.  337,  338).  Over  against  these 
far  as  they  relate  to  Greek  influence  on  Palestine,  I  would 
sentence  from  M.  Halivy,  with  whom  I  am  glad  to  be  some 
in  agreement: — 'Les  juifs  d'AIcxandrtc,  ne  pouvant  sorter] 
vaincre  le  paganisine  par  la  force,  entrcpronnent  une  esp%cc  dc  ir 
aaciion  avec  IV'spril  grec,  mais  avec  I'arntie-pensrfe  de  I'al 
entitreinenl  un  jour ;  en  Palestine  personne  ne  pensa  i  transigcr  :  1 
ixaii  ou  franchement  grec,  ou  franchement  Juif.'  Af^/amges  J^k 
graj-hie  ct  d'arefuoh^c  shmtiguts  [i^T ^^,  p.  154. 


tOi 
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Note  '*'''',  p.  435. 

See  Preface,  p.  xxxii.     IVe  must  remenilier,  too,  with  regard 
Hellenistic  literature,  that  the  Judaism  carried  to  Eg>-pt  under 
early  Ptolemies  had,  according  lo  my  tlieorj',  l>ecn  already  in 
degree  Zoroastrianized.     No  wonder  if  there  are    some   traces 
Zoroastrianism   in  the  works  of  Philo  (Siegfried,  Phi/o  xton 
andriiit,  p.  141). 
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LAST   WORDS    ON  MACCABALAN  PSALMS  AND  OTHEK 

POINTS. 


I.  It  will  be  convenient  lo  chronicle  here  the  results  of  some 
formei  wntt;r5,  a.nd  llicn  to  sum  up  my  own. 

The  1 7  Macoabaw.n  psalms  admitted  by  I'hcodore  are  ihese,^ 
xliv.,  xlvii.,  Iv.-U,,  Ixii.,  Ixix.,  Ixtiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxiii.,  cviii.,  cix., 
cxliv.  Rudingcr  (Mclancthon's  farmer  colleague)  selects  Ihese  Lwenty- 
four — xliv.,  xlix.,  Ivii.,  bu,  cviii.,  Ixvi.,  Ixviii.,  Ixxvi,,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix., 
Ixxvii.,  Ixxx,  Ixxxviii..  Ixxxix-,  xc.  cxix.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii..  cxxv.,  cxxix-, 
cxxx.,  cxxxiv.  (be  le:ives  it  open  with  icgaid  to  xxvi.  andxxviii.).  Calvin 
admits  that  Pss.  xliv.  and  Ixxiv,,  Vilringa  that  not  only  Pbs.  Ixxiv.  and 
Ixxix.  but  also  Uxv.,  btxx.,  and  Ixxxix.  are  Maccabaean  (sec  Vitringa 
on  laa.  xxiv.).  I>et  us  pa-ss  to  the  loo  biilliant  but  kccn-cycd  Hitzig. 
In  his  first  work  on  the  Psalter  (1S35-36)  he  lays  down  that  from 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  onwards  all  the  psalms  belong  lo  the  Maccabiean  age.  In 
his  second  (1&63-65)  he  explains  that  some  psalms  ir»  Book  III. 
come  from  the  years  which  preceded  tlie  irisurrcclion,  and  several  ia 
Book  V.  from  ihe  limes  of  Joiiri  HjTcanus,  Arislubulus,  and  Alex- 
ander Jannaeiis.  Olshausen  goes  even  further,  and  refers  most  of  the 
p&alms  even  in  the  earlier  books  to  the  Syrian  or  Maccabiean  period 
(the  latest  belonging  lo  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcinu.s). 

It  were  unfair  not  to  add  a  reference  to  two  of  our  oldest  living 
scholars — Reussand  Grati!.  The  former,  who,  veteran  as  he  is,  has 
this  year  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Geuh.  dtr  kcU.  Schrif- 
Un  dti  A.  T.,  mentions  these  as  Maccabaean  psalms, — xliv.,  liv,- 
Ivi.,  lix.,  Ix.,  Ixii.,  Ixiv.,  Ixxi.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixx v. -Ixxvii.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxxiii.,, 
Ixwo'i.,  Ixxxviii.-xc,  xciv.,  xcvi.-cii.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxviii,,  csxadi., 
cxxxviit.,  cxI.,  cxlii.,  cxliii.,  cxliv.,  odviii.,  cxlix.  GraU  in  his  cooi- 
mcntary  (1883-83)  gives  the  following,— xxx.,  xliv.,  Ixxir.,  Ixxxiii., 
cxv.-cxviii.,  cxliv,,  cxlviii,-c3.  Post- Maocabaan  are,  cx.xxiv.-<xxxvL, 
(cf,  Psaltiten,  Einleit.,  pp.  4S-50).  I're  Maccabasin,  but  Greek,  i.» 
cxix^  cxl.,  cxli.,  cxiv.  ? 

The  psalms  which  I  have  myself  ventured  to  regard  as  Macca- 
bfcan  arc  these, — xx.,  xxi.,  xxxiii.,  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.,  body.,  Ixxix., 
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Ixxxiii.,  ci.,  cviii.,  cxv.-ocviii.,  csxxv.-cxxxviii,,  cxIv.-cxIviL  ?  cxlTiii.- 
cl.  Those  which  I  have  referred  to  the  pre- AfaccabKan  <iredi 
period  are,  svi.  ?  xlii.  and  xliii.,  slv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxiii.  ?  Ixxxri 
Ixxxvii.,  cxix.,  cxxxix  ?  cxl.-cxliii.  ?  cxliv. 

The  importance  of  our  controversy  consists  in  this.  We  faa^c 
but  one  lirst-class  auihority  for  the  Macotbxan  period,*  and  if  ve 
can  add  to  ihts  at  least  Iwenty-snen  contemporary  psalms,  oor 
picture  of  the  times  will  gain  greatly  in  human  and  religious  interest. 
1  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  do  so,  and  thai  Schurer,  in  re-editiag 
his  survey  of  the  later  Jew-rsh  literature  of  Palestine,  will  be  able  w 
include  more  than  the  four  psaims  (viz.  xliv,,  Ixxiv-,  Ixkix.,  and  IxxxiiL) 
on  which,  when  he  first  wrote,  there  was  'already  a  wide-spread  con- 
sensus.' In  the  scanty  space  which  remains  I  wish  to  exmntnc  the 
external  evidence  which  some  have  pronounced  to  make  the  theory 
of  Maccabican  psalms  impossible,  and  to  meet  certain  objectioni 
drawn  from  the  Septuagint  Psalter. 

I.  As  to  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  real  ornip- 
posed  fKjints  of  contact  between  which  and  the  Psalter  have  been 
colleclcdby  Ehrt  (.4//rtjjM«A'«if(/,  &c.,pp.  iji-132).  From  the  paial- 
Ichsras  in  Baruch  this  writer  concludes  that  the  Hebrew  Psalter, 
including  Ps.  cxvj.  (cf.  liar.  iv.  20^  with  Ps.  cxvi.  3^)  was  already  in 
tht-  hands  of  the  wTiler  (or  uTitcrs}  of  Bfirurh,  who  lived  '  at  the  doM, 
of  the  Persian  rule,'  and  from  those  in  Ecclesiasticus  that  the  Hel 
Ps.iltcr,  including  Pss.  xxxiii.,  cxv.,  cxl.,  cxli.,  was  known  to  the  origio 
writer  of  the  book  (t.e.  either  in  193  or  in  173  b.c.),  and  the  Gredtl 
his  grandson  the  translator  (i.e.  soon  after  132  U-C)."  Tt  is  hovrerer 
in  general  difliciiit  to  show  that  any  particular  psalm  is  referred  t4 
and  Ehrt's  list  requires  sifting.  Ecclus.  xxii.  97  does  perhaps  allndt 
to  Ps.  cxli.  3,  though  not  to  the  Sept.  version,  and  this  suggesti 
placing  Ps.  cxli.  before  the  A^accabsean  re^'olt  (cf.  p.  66).  I  am  not 
convinced,  however,  that  Ecclus.  xv.  19  is  dependent  on  Ps.  xsoriii  i5. 
The  phrase  'His  eyes  are  upon  them  that  fear  him '  is  not  at  all 
original ;  the  idea  is  already  found  in  Prov.  xv.  3,  xxii.  i».  Of  oovrae 
clear  allusions  to  pre-Maccab^ean  psalnu  would  not  surprise  toe, 
but  I  can  only  succeed  in  finding  one  (or,  at  most,  three  ;  sec  note  •, 
p.  128)  in  Kcclus.  i.-l.  :  in  li.  t-ii  (an  artificial  psalm  ;  see  p.  127) 
there  are  two,  I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  date  of  Kcclcsiastiens 
and  Baruch.  Inadequate  as  GiSbrd's  treatment  of  the  Book  of 
Baruch  is  (Wace's  Aporrypha,  ii.  351),  it  is  more  critJcnl  than  £brt^ 
but  the  latter  holds  a  safer  view  than  Edersheim's  ijbid.  p.  9)  on  the 
date  of  Sirach.     Nor  will  [  discuss  the  '  external  evidence  '  adduced 

'  On  ihc  olmcure  Talmudic  passnget,  sec  Dctenboutj;,  Jiiumntt  pp. 
'  AgainGi  the  argumeni   bnsfd  upon  Ecdeui&iicus,  cfl   Frankel,   fV 
Mr  lUr  S*fituagiMa,  p.  33  note,  Gi&li,  P*»ImtM,  i.  47. 
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by  Ehrt  from  i  Maccabees,  for  why  should  one  deny  thai  the 
author  of  I  Maccaliees  can  have  read  the  compiete  Hebrew,  and  the 
translator  the  complete  Creek  Psalter?  Sec  above,  p.  58,  note  •■  ; 
p.  93,  note  ' ;  p.  104,  note  ". 

a.  Ab  to  the  argument  from  i  Chron.  xvi.  36(1,  which  forms  part 
of  the  cento  of  psaini-passages  in  i  Chron.  xvi.  8-361?.  It  is  urged 
by  Ewald  and  others  that  since  v.  ^ha  (=Ps.  cvt.  48)  is  the  ctoaing 
<loxology  of  Buck  IV.,  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Psalter  had  already 
been  made  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  after  which  no  fresh  psalms 
■Mere  added  to  the  collection.  But  {a)  it  is  not  certain  that  any  part 
of  Ps.  cvi.  is  quoted  in  i  Chron.  xvi.  ;  w.  34-36(1  consist  of  liturgical 
fonnulie,  which  were  no  more  composed  solely  for  use  in  Ps.  cvi.  than 
lite  doxology  aiLiched  to  the  Lord's  Trayer  was  originally  formulated 
solely  to  occupy  its  present  position.'  It  is  highly  probfible  thai  a 
doxolog>'  was  uttered  by  the  congregation  at  the  close  of  every  psalm 
used  in  the  temple  service,*  and  there  is  no  reason  why  not  only  the 
doxology  in  v.  36  but  the  two  preceding  verses  should  not  have  been 
attached  by  the  Chronicler  to  the  psalm  which  he  had  made  up 
simply  38  liturgical  formula;.  (^)  Even  were  it  otherwise,  wc  are 
bound  to  admit  that  Simon  the  Maccabce,  as  high  priest,  had  power 
10  deal  as  he  thought  best  with  the  provisionally  closed  temple 
hymn-book. 

},.  The  Canon  of  the  Hagiographa  (k'thubhtm)^  it  is  said,  was 
definitively  closed  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  In  2  Mace,  ii.  13  a  tradi- 
tion is  quoted  from  the  'records 'and  from  the  '  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  ' 
to  the  effect  that  Nehemiah.  when  founding  a  library,  brought 
together  in  it  the  books  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  ihe 
works  of  David  {jk  mr  ^a^Si).  Well,  it  is  possible  thai  the  patriotic 
governor,  in  imitation  of  the  I'ersian  kings,  and  perhaps  remembering 
Hezekiah  (Prov.  x\v.  i),  founded  .i  library,  in  which  he  placed  such 
historical  and  religious  documents  as  he  could  find.  We  do  not 
know  that  he  did  so  :  the  author  of  i  Mat-cabees  was  most  probably 
taken  in  by  a  mere  forgery.'  But  in  any  case  Nehemiah  did  not 
thereby  'close  the  Hebrew  Canon,'  which  was  still  open  in  the  time 
of  Sirachf'  and  some  parts  of  which  were  still  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at   the  close  of  the  first  cenlury  a.d.      1  shall  hardly  be 

•  See  Tnylot,  Tht  Ttathmg  »ftht  Ttvtive  Aptukt,  ji  116. 

*  Sh  ray  cnmmentaiy,  IntTod.,  jj,  Kv.,anil  cf.  CnK,  Monaiittkrift,  t^s, 

HI.  4S3.496- 

'  Sec  (ibovc,  p.  II,  and  ct  Rawlinson.  SficAta't  Comm.  mt  (At  Af^irypha, 
ii.  il£. 

'  Th»  is  DUImonn't  tnrerence  ffcim  ihe  Ptaloguc  to  Sirach.  In  Ihe  book  of 
Sir*ch  itKtr.  however,  he  cut  5nil  no  (alimony  to  the  I'taJtcr,  Piovcrbt,  And 
Chronicles. 


expected  to  discuss  seriously  the  tradition  reported  by  Origen 
Hilarj,'  which  ascribes  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  (he 
to  Ezra  ;  for  thi:i  is  dimply  baaed  upon  tli«  lable  ia  3  {4)  Bsdias : 
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More  imporUint  are  the  objections  drawn  from  the  Sue 
version  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  asked,  i.  How  arc  we  to  account 
the  fact  that  none  of  lhL>  psiilms  are  ascribed  in  this  version  to ' 
age  of  the  Maccabees?  But  of  course  the  Egyptian  Jewish 
munity  received  no  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  Maccab;ean 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  the  Jerusalem  editors  to  publish  the 
origin  of  a  portion  of  the  psalms.  The  title  of  Vs.  ex.,  for  instant^ 
shows  th^l  the  psalm  was  re^^arded  as  worthy  of  ba\ing  been  writlM  ' 
in  the  Davidic  age.  One  ihing  the  Egyptian  Jewish  translatofsi 
assert,  viz.  that  psalms  continued  to  be  composed  in  the  period 
the  second  temple.  They  do  this  by  ascribing  certain 
(cxxxviii.,  cxlvi.-cxlviii.)  lo  Haggai  and  Zcchoriab.  who,  as  in 
Talmiid  (with  Malachi),  are  symbolic  representatives  of  the 
p«iod  to  which  they  belong. 

2.  Another  Scpmagint  difficulty  is  this.     How  comes  it   that 
Alexandrine  translator  (on  whose  date  see  pp.  ri,  S3)  tnisunder 
both  headings  of  and  plirases  in  several  of  those  piiahns  which  (a 
ding  to  the  hypothesis)  belong  to  the  Greek  age  ?     Instances  of 
former  case  occur  in  Pss.  xvi,  and  Iw.-bt.,  and  of  the  latter  in  Ps.  < 
Similar  objections  may  be  raised  to  any  bi.storicaI  hypothesis,  boi^ 
ever  probable,  and  thoroughly  decisive  answers  must    be  wanliii 
until  some  private  journal  of  the  actors  of  history  is   discovervd. 
do  not  myself  feel  the  objections  to  be  important.     As  for  the  titl4 
the  Jewish  scribes  themseh'Cs  may  have  foi^olten  their   meaning 
the  time  when  the  temple  with  its  music  wa-s  reorganized  and 
Psalter  re-ediicd  by  Simon  (see  pp.  9,  1 1).     Nor  has  it  been  pn3\ 
that  the  complete  Greek  Psalter  was  in  existence  much  befoce 
Christian  era  (see  p.  12).     .^nd  as  for  the  mistaken  sense  of 
passages,  how  hard  it  must  have  been  to  read  Hcl»rcw  with  accur 
before  the  square  character  became  genera!  !     How  incorrectly, 
it  would  seem,  even  lien  Sira  rendered  many  passages  of  his 
grandfather's  work  into  Greek  I    Can  we  be  surprised,  then,  at 
occasional  ill  success  of  the  translator  of  the  psalms,  even  when 
was  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  psalmisis? 

Three  monographs  on  Maccab^ean  psalms  may  in  concluston  be 
mentioned.  l>e  Jong,  Dtt^um/M  d(  Psalmit  Moimhaieis  (Lugd.  Bat 
1857).     Ehrl,  Af>/assunpzctt  joiJ  Abschlusi  dti  PsaiUrs  zur  Ihii/itnt 


■  Orieen,  ii.  53411,  MiUry,  6,  and  oibct  puaagcs,  ftp.  Lagudc,  AWw 
Graei tdkknii  tpeiimtii  \,\^'j\.  p.  7. 
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da-  Frage  nath  Makkabiurpiaimen  hiilorisch-krtlhck  ttntersueht 
(Leipzig,  1869).  Himpel,  Udfr  an^tblkhf  makkabiiheht  Psaimtn^'vx 
the  Tuhin^r  QuartatHhrift,  1870,  pp.  403-473, 

II.  There  are  &till  some  points  of  interest  upon  which,  had  space 
permitted,  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  at  length  in  this  Appendix. 
For  instance,  (i)  there  is  the  great  qiiesiion  of  metre.  'I'hat  there  is 
a  tendency  to  metre  in  the  psalms  and  in  other  EJiblical  books  secm» 
10  me  very  probable  indeed,  and  I  venture  to  express  tlie  conviction 
that  some  writers  (notably  the  learned  and  acute  David  Giinzburg, 
Etstie  eriti^ue,  24  mai,  1880)  have  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Blclcell,  whose  theory,  bold  as  it  may  be,  has  led  him  to 
some  very  acceptable  corrections  of  the  text.'  (1)  Then  there  is  the 
queb-tion  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  psalm-tillcs.  Dean 
Perowne's  quotation  from  a  too  little  known  l>oolc,  Si.ihelin's  Speaelle 
EinkitHitg  [Piaimi,  i.  95),  would  be  a  good  starting-point  for  an  , 
inquiry.  It  was  certainly  not  Che  custom  of  Arab  poets  to  inscribe] 
their  names  over  their  songs,  as  Keil  stated  ;  the  songs  were  trans- 
mitted, as  has  been  remarked  (p.  no,  note  «).  No  such  institutioii 
as  the  rdwi  api>car5  to  have  existed  in  Israel.  StiU  there  are  points 
of  contact  between  Arab  and  Israelitish  song-writing.  It  is  certain 
that  late  Arabic  poems  were  sometimes  ascribed  to  ancient  writers 
with  an  object,  that  imerpolations  sometimes  occur,  and  that  the 
text  of  famous  Diwans  is  sometitnes  preserved  in  different  recen- 
sions. '  Dramatic  lyrics'  (such  as  Ps.  xviii.)  are  also  by  no  means 
wanting  ;  'many  a  narrator  sought  to  enliven  his  historical  notices 
by  self  composed  passages  of  poetry,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  heroes '  (Nbldeke,  Beitriige  sur  Kifintniss  dtr  Poesie  dtr  alten 
Arahtr  (1864),  p.  x).  The  Vedic  hymns  arc  anonjTiious  ;  on  the 
G&thic,  see  above,  p.  434.  (3}  Later  Jewish  traditions  on  author- 
ship. See  pp.  lyo,  207,  and  cf.  Neubauer's  article  in  Shidia  Bihiiea 
et  Eccltiiaslica  (Oxford.  iSgo),  pp.  1-58,  the  fulness  of  which  makes 
me  the  less  regret  my  scanty  space.  The  Iraditions  clearly  have  but 
the  value  of  conjectures  and  not  very  critical  ones.  With  regard  to 
Neubauer's  remark  that  '  the  subject  has  as  yet  made  inconsiderable 
progress,'  I  venture  to  hope  that  its  application  may  l>e  limited  to 
the  study  of  that  pan  of  the  psalm-titles  which  relates  to  the 
technical  details  of  the  temple-music  and  ainging.  Others  before  mc 
liave  sought  lo  criticize  and  account  for  the  ascriptions  of  authorship 
in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  titles,  and  I  trust  that  I  have 

'  The  gicalci  siiupiicity  of  JuIiili  t.cy's  aytlcin  i^  hax41y  an  cviikntc  llint  he 
I18S  ippioached  nearer  to  the  inilli.  Bui  uludcnu  of  Hctircor  puelty  will  iiat  in 
fauneui  ignoie  ihin  »cholBr'i  Ltiljaden  der  AklriJf  dir  hebr.  Faesie.  iut>si  dem 
tnlen  Bu^ke  tier  Jha/miM  (llollc,  1887),  wn  yet  Duddc'i  thoiou^h  and  irapoTtlLnt 
arlicTc,  '  Dm  hclir.  Klngdicl,'  in  Stadc'i  Ztitukrift,  iSSz,  |)p.  1-52. 
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fruitfully  continued  their  work.    Among  my  predecessors  I  w. 
gratefully  mention  a  Jewish  scholar,  Krochnial,  whose  explanadOB 
the  mysicrious  title  of  Ps.  vii.  has  furnished  mc  with  a  confimution  cf 
my  cricical  [heoi>"  <see  pp.   329,   243).     But  the  other  part  of 
psalm-litles  is,  I  admit,  nor  always  much  more  clearly  undfasti 
ihan  in  the  days  of  the  Rabbis.    There  is  an  appearance  of  Ixrtti 
philology   in   Ihe  later   theories,  but   the  result  remains  unccrtai: 
.My  argument  has  not  led  me  to  discuss  this  difficult  part  of 
psalm-titles.     What  success  would  such  a  discussion  have  had,  if 
am  correct  in  thinking  that  Jewish  music  underwent  a  revolution 
the  early  part  of  the  Oreek  period  ?    (4)  On  Asaph.  Ethan,  He: 
sons  of  Korah,  and   other  expressions  in  the  psalm -headinga  ( 
eluding   nVnjti),  sec   Layardc,  Oritninlia,  Heft  2,    1880. 
connects   Heb.  kalltl  with    Arab,  akalln  "to  call,    cry    out,'  w' 
is  accepted  by  Wellhausen  {Skizzen  und  VorarbHten,  tU.  107).    U 
therefore  properly  the  obligatory  shouting  of  the  worshipper  on  a  v 
to  the  sanctuary  ;  the  Arabic  taklU  consists  merely  in   calling 
lahbaika^  '  ni  thy  service,  O  I^rd  I '  So  at  least  Wellhausen  ;  the 
is  usually  said,  however,  lo  mean  the  ejaculation,  /d  iia/ia  iila  'iUS^ 
'there  is  no  deity  but  (lod/and  to  resemble  Uic  tall^iyah  (.see  p.  ju). 
The  repetition  of  labbaika  must  be  a  degenerate  substitute  (or  a 
fuller  formula.     At  any  rate,  the  shouting  of  the  Arabs  will  bd] 
us   to  realize  'the  humble  origin    of  the  Hebrew    t'hiliah^* 
ihe  'rough'  character  of  ihe  original  'singing'  in  the  temple  { 
p.    11J4),     Only  by  slow  degrees  did  it  rise  from  a    shouting 
:hal  of  the  vintage  <D'S^C1,  Judg.  ix.  aj,  Lev.  xix.    24)  or  of 
hridat  night  (see  my  note  on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6j).    Comp.  W.  R.  s 
The  RtJigion  of  the  SemiUs,  p.  41 1.  note  ',  where  a.  new  and 
theory  is  started. 


APPENDIX     11. 
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There  is  no  more  delicate  problem  tlian  to  select  linguiMic 
evi(]eI1ce^  of  the  ckte  of  a  Biblical  Hebrew  document.  Much  ha» 
been  done  of  late  years  in  this  depanmeni  for  the  Pentateuch,  and  a 
Ijeginning  hais  been  made  in  ihe  critico  linguistic  study  of  some  of 
the  prophets.  In  Job  and  the  Ps-ilnis  somewhat  less  interef*t  has  as 
yet  been  shown,  though  Biidde  has  given  us  a  careful  study  of  (lie 
Elihu  speeches,'  and  Giesebrecht  a  suggestive  but  too  undiscrimi- 
nating  collection  of  the  hnguistic  evidence  for  a  late  date  nf  the 
I'salms.^  It  is  not  likely  that  in  ait  appendix  I  should  do  justice 
to  so  difficult  a  subject,  or  escape  making  some  slateinenls  for  which 
scholars  will  desiderate  ampler  proof.  The  reader  will  see  however 
that  what  I  offer  is  my  own,  and  that  I  have  written  these  pages 
under  a  sense  of  the  occasional  uncenainly  of  the  e«dence.  I  do 
not  myself  think  that  in  the  carte  of  the  P&alms  the  linguistic 
argument  can  be  often  more  than  a  subsidiary  one,  and  shall  be 
!<alisfied  (though  I  hope  in  some  cases  to  have  attained  more  positive 
results)  if  I  have  shown  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  language 
no  decisi\-e  objection  can  be  raised  to  conclusions  based  for  the 
most  part  upon  other  grounds.  The  few  remarks  which  follon' 
are  intended  to  forestall  criticism  or  at  least  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing. First,  I  fee!  bound  to  take  for  granted  the  same  critical' 
re'iulls  which  are  presupposed  in  the  preceding  lectures  and  notes. 
It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  proved  that  good  Hebrew  ceased  to- 
be  written  either  at  the  return  from  Babylon  or  in  the  time  of  E^m 
and  Nchcmiah.  But  I  cast  no  reflexion  on  those  who  may  ihink 
otherwise,  and  who  study  the  Hebrew  texts  from  a  more  conscr\'a- 

■  BtltrSgit  tur  A'li'tii  del  Buikis  Hioh  (1S7&),  twciter  Thtiil. 

*  '  Uct;er  (tie  AbfoKungueil  4ci  rMlmcn;  (.Such  ii.~v,' tn  ZiUschr.  f.  J, 
ttllletU  Wiiunschafu  1881,  jvp.  276-33;.  See  Driver's  art.,  "On  some  alleged 
llngulsllc  affiniiie*  ol  the  1e.\iic\\%\,'  Journal  aj  I'hitetogy.  it.  233.  aiiiJ  cf.  Kucnen, 
Httaitufh  (l>3- \Vick«t««d|,  p.  sqi.  V\ai.  Urifcrdoci  not  a-iiert  that  the  lin[,iiiatic 
afiiiiittcK  of  '  P.C  (or  tiic  Pialtcr)  arc  incompatible  with  1  dale  '  in  or  near  '  the 
Exile,  bui  wi.'Jiet  {at  \  mnrc  dwcriminating  cnllection  r>f  evidence.  Ai  for  mfielf., 
1  have  never  dreamnl  thai  language  wciultl  teltle  critical  [iioblenis. 


lively  critical  point  of  vievr.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  that  ihot 
is  but  one  justifiable  method  in  this  or  any  other  branch  of  OM 
Testament  criticism.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  profit  much  from  i 
simibrco31eclion  of  evidence  by  Helit/sch  or  Stiack,  and  I  encouiip 
myself  with  the  thought  that  a  scholar  like  Strack  will  find 
suggestiveness  in  my  own  imperfect  work.  Secondly,  let  me  w: 
the  reader  that  1  rely  upon  his  constant  and  critical  attenii' 
Many  accessary  or  probable  inferences  I  hnvc  been  compcDi 
from  want  of  space  to  omit.  May  I  add  that  the  student  will 
well  advised  to  take  the  psalms  in  groups,  and  work  his 
backward,  as  hiis  bei-n  done  in  the  lectures?  I  may  perhaps 
asked  why  I  have  not  pursued  this  method  here.  'I'he  reason 
partly  that  I  wished  to  save  space,  and  partly  that  it  seemed 
while  to  show  tiiat  even  the  p&ilm^i  most  confidently  believed 
pie-Exilic  present  some  linguistic  phenomena  diDicult  to 
wilh  that  belief.  And  next,  let  me  beg  the  reader  to  rcmem 
the  frequent  uncenainty  of  the  text.  I  have  several  times  reft 
to  the  possibility  of  corruption,'  and  repudiated  a  Keetninc 
Ammaism  as  not  in  the  intention  of  the  writer.  U  I  have  not  often 
enough  said  'probably'  or  'possibly,'  let  the  reader  supply  this 
omission.     Ijislly,  a  brief  answer  may  be  given  to  the  question  wl 


^ 


Bome  psalms,  alleged  to  be  post-Exilic,  have  so  much  more  litcraif ' 
merit  than  others.  The  first  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the  citynin- 
slanccs  of  the  nation  varied  greatly  at  different  points  of  the  long 
period  between  the  return  from  exile  and  the  Maccabees.  It  was 
always  po-ssiblc  indeed  to  write  psalms  in  a  fairly  pure  Plebrew  stylci 
but  not  always  to  command  spontaneity  and  vigour.  True  poeu 
are  never  numerous,  and  even  these  must  be  depressed  by  unfavt>ur- 
ablc  circumstances.  The  next  point  is,  that  .imoiig  the  temple- 
sinyers  analog)'  requires  us  to  assume  different  poetical  scboob. 
Hymii-wrilers  had  to  consider  both  art  and  popularity ;  some 
writers  put  a  higher  value  *jn  the  one  and  some  on  the  other. 
There  were  those  who  coveted  the  prize  of  writing  in  a  style  which 
David  might  not  have  di-sowncd,  and  who  therefore  cultivaifd 
pregnancy  and  condons-ition,  and  interspersed  wilh  strict  modcmiion  i 
few  archaic  fonns.  There  were  others  in  whoma  true  and  deep  religions 
feeling  was  much  in  excess  of  stylistic  dexterity.  The  p^ialins  of  tl»e 
first  two  hooks  contain  mo.st  of  the  best  work  of  the  former  claaL 
wlieieas  in  parts  of  Books  IV.  and  V.  we  are  conscious  that  as 
Kwald  long  ago  remarked,*  an  'invasion  of  popular  si>eech  '  h» 
.impaired  the  purity  of  the  idiom.     How  llien  can  we  be  surprised 


'  Cf.  Wellhiuiscni  J^eksemttta,  GeraiAn  ed.,  p.  4t4. 
■  DithttT  dti  allot  hunJtt,  i.  a,  p.  309. 
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that  some  psalmists  have  a  much  choicer  style  than  others?  In 
the  Wisdom-litetaiure  there  are  similar  phenomena  :  contmsi  the 
roughness  of  Kohelelh  with  ihc  comparative  ck-gaiicc  of  the  proverbs 
-of  Ben  Stra  and  the  masterly  genius  revenled  in  Job.  And  even 
within  the  same  book.  Job  for  instance  or  Koheleth,  can  we  not 
detect  differences  in  the  degree  of  polish  ? '  But  great  as  is  ihe 
variety  of  style  among  the  psalmists,  there  is  one  characteristic  whirh 
is  common  to  all— a  self- abnegation  which  delights,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  adapt  the  ideas  and  phraseology  of  predecessors.  If  it 
l)e  strange  that  the  Elohistic  wriler  of  Gen,  i,  should  have  written 
in  so  pure  and  classical  a  style,'  it  is  at  any  rale  not  jstrangi:  that 
])salmi$t$,  trained  up  in  the  traditional  processes  of  hyran-writing, 
should  have  composed  in  a  Hebrew  which  to  the  uncritical  eye 
passes  as  that  of  David.  The  cnnservatism  of  the  temple  poets  was 
-of  courBc  not  less  than  that  of  the  priestly  legislators,  allowing  for 
Ihe  difference  of  tlicir  functions :  of  them  both  in  their  various 
degrees  it  may  be  siiid  that  they  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister.* 

Ps.  ii.  Post-Davidic,  because  of 'jSk  {v.  2),  which  belongs  to  the 
prophetic  literature;  and,  if  the  Aramaic  13  {v.  la)  he  genuine, 
poat-Exile  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  s,  which  is  post-Exile).  1  confess,  how- 
-ever,  that  the  correction  adopted  in  note  ',  p.  340  ajjpcars  to  me 
certain  ;  Sept.  and  Targ.  give  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  sense  and 
rhythm  are  both  helped  by  it.  Similarly  the  .'\rnmaic  verb  sjn  (sec 
I-igardc,  Semi/r'ctr,  i.  22  ff.)  may  be  safely  expelled  from  v.  yn ;  read 
asy^t  'vith  Sept.  (Pesh.  Vulg.)  and  render,  'Thou  maycst  shepherd 
them  with  a  staff  of  iron'  (cf.  Itic.  v.  6a).  There  still  remains  the 
Aramaizjng  C)"i  in  V.  1.  The  noun  (masc.  and  fem.)  occurs  in  Iv.  15, 
ixiv.  3;  the  verb  nowhere  else,  Aram.  B'nn,  Dan.  vi.  7,  la,  16. 
l?a"i  and  its  forms,  in  the  Targiims  on  the  projiheis  and  on  the 
Psalms,  answers  to  various  Hebrew  words,  eg.  to  non  in  xlvi.  4  and 
]xx:ciii.  3,  and  to  tJin  in  Isviii.  8.  May  we  set  against  this  Aramaisra 
the  suffixes  of  3  pcrs.  plur.  in  ID  (w.  3-5,  cf.  Iriii.  7,  8,  lix.  1  j,  13, 
btxxiii.  13),  which  arc  undoubtedly  primitive  in  type  (01shauscii» 
Lehrbveh^  §  96^  ;  Gesentus-KauWsch,  §  32,  7),  and  which  Dilimnnn 
mentions  among  the  tokens  of  a  high  (prc-DaWdic)  antiquity  in 
Ex.  XV.  1-18?  Not  except  under  the  strict  compulsion  of  internal 
evidence.  These  suffixes  may  be  merely  employed  for  rhythmical 
cSect  \  they  are  not  employed  throughout  the  psalm.     Cf.  on  xi.  7. 

'  Riidile,  Htiiragt,  pp.  IjS,  l*,^  ;  Q\i<^T\c,  Job  lai-i Solomon,  pp.  aoj-aoO. 

'  WwKt,  Journal «f  fliihlfigy,  li.  33a.  It  must  be  remembered  ihat  similar 
<lifficM|[iei  hove  hixn  fell  in  iJmiiting  ihe  Exilic  dale  cf  ilic  Second  haiili.  It 
lakcR  lime  lo  ramiliaruc  oneself  with  faci),  II  in  not  ctitiui;h  (o  aclmil  a  ciitical 
result ;  you  iniul  nluocb  it. 
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Fs.  iii.  3  and  othei  pa&sages  ^see  Uesenius-Kauusch,  $  90,  1; 
note  *>)■  The  term  HQ ;  is  not  quoted  by  Dillmann  as  proving  tiie 
early  date  of  Ex.  xv-.  i6  ;  nor  do»  il  prove  anything  in  ihe  Psalter. 

Pa.  V.  3.  3')ri  or  J'jq.  Again  in  xxtix.  4  :  nowhere  else.  Is 
this  an  Aramai»m  ?  Ccrta.tnly  a  root  figag  exists,  b)-  the  side  of  Kf^.  b 
(Kasiem)  Aramaic,  liul  if  the  Aramaic  usage  in  Ihe  post-Exile  period 
n^ts  the  same  as  in  Christian  times,  the  special  sense  of  Ai'gag  was  'm 
imagine,' or  even  'to  sec  an  imapnary  form."  and  thai  of  ;i>.Mo 
spell,  read'  (cf.  Jewish  Aram,  ttjri,  new  Heb.  n;^).  Had  the  psaltnii 
no  SpraekgeJiiM,  no  sense  of  difference  of  usage  ?  J*iJ)  in  the ; 
of  'vain  appearance,"  would  be  in  place  in  Ps.  xc.  9  (t\3T\),  hut 
here.  Tlicrc  were  therefore  probably  rwo  Heb.  stems  asn  and  7% 
related  as  3JC  to  njc*  and  Viiv  (see  on  xix  13).  Cf.  on  xlix.  i.- 
1 1.  The  archaistic  suffix  in  ID  connects  this  with  sei't^ral  other 
(see  on  ii.  3-5,  xi.  •}). 

Ps.  vii.  is  one  of  ihc  Elyin  psalms  (see  v.   18),  and  is  th* 
prcsunubly  late  (see  note  ",  p.  83).     Once  for  all,  we  may  drawi 
same  inference  for  I'ss.  ix.,  xviii.,  xxi.,  xUi^  xUiJ.,  L,  Ivii., 
lxxvii.,lxx%-iii.,ixxxii.,  Ixxxviii.  (?).lxxxix.  (allusion),  xci.,  xcii..  xcvii.,< 
In  p.  io*<OJ,  *to  come  to  an  end '(also,  twice,   'to    complete'), 
clearly  a  word  of  the  silver  age.     In  the  Bible  it   only  occun  in 
Ps.  rii.  10,  xii.  2,  Ivii.  $  (if  llic  text  be  correct),  Ixxvii.  9,  cx«n-iii.  8; 
in  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  (a 
in  Syriac,  as  an  intransitive).     In  v.  5  the  Aramaizing  yhn 
give  plate  to  (•n?  (see  cril.  n.'j. 

Ps.viii.  5,  ix.  10,  3  1,  X.  iS,  Ivi.  3,  Ixvi.  13,  xc.  3  (?),ciii.  15,. 
3.  ipH]|*  here  =  'frail  (or  weak)  nun  ;'  so  only  in  Job, 
2  Isa.  (IL  7,  12),  3  Chron.  <xiv.  to).  Dillmann  and  Dclttzsch  wtmld 
thus  interpret  Enos  (Enosh)in  Gen-  iv.  16  (Yahvistic),  but  this  kubc 
is  really  unly  a  duplicate  of  Adiim,  as  Kenan  is  of  Knin  ;  why  sup> 
posca 'Ncbenbegriff'?  'Man'  or  *  ordinary- men  '  is  the  mcanii^ 
of  'K  in  Isa.  (viii.  i,  xxxiii.  8),  Jer.  (xx.  10),  Ueui.  (xxxii.  a6),  and  » 
prcsupposwl  by  the  Yahvisi  in  Gen.  /.  t.,  Bui  ii  is  aba  not  unrenre- 
scntcd  in  Job  (e.g.  ximii.  13),  Psalms  (sec  on  Iv.  \^\,  and  the  Inter 
jtans  of  Isa.  (xiii,  7,  13,  xxiv.  6,  Ivi.  1).  These  facts  on  Uie  wbA 
conlinn  the  late  origin  of  Vi.  via.,  &c.  Had  'K  conveyed  the  idtf 
of  weakness  in  Isaiah's  time,  would  he  not  have  used  it  instead  <i 
C'-HC  in  Is  ii.  9.  11,  v.  15? 

Ps.  x.  7,  Iv.  13,  ixxii.  14,  ?|ri  or  "Tin.     Also  Prov.  xxix.    13  (phtr.) 
A  late  word.    In  Jewish  Aram.  «?R=  Heb,  c^.  i.  fine  ;  2.  punii 
inent  (see  the  verb  in  Prov.  xvii.  26,  xxi.  11).     In  ea.stcm  Ai 
AtiiK' has,  like  ir^,  an  expanded  meaning  ('oppression');  jt  is 
renderir^  of  T|h  in  Pe»h. 


Ps.  xi.  The  form  n;p  (with  absorbed  1  or  ')  occurs  only  in 
Ps.  XL,  6,  xvi.  5,  Ixiii.  n,  a  Chron.  xxxi.  3,  4,  Neh.  xii.  44,  47,  xiii.  10. 
Similarly  the  fomi  n>P  (wiih  absorbed  1)  is  found  only  in  Ex. 
xxx\'ii.  8  (kt.),  xwviii.  5,  xxxix.  4  (ku).  Dan.  (repcaicdly,  both  Heb. 
and  fVram.),  Neb.  vii.  10,  nnd  Ps.  Ixv.  9.  {The  first  thr«c  examples 
give  the  plural.)  If  for  other  reasons  the  laic  dale  of  the  psalms 
lefcrrcJ  to  and  of  Kx.  xxxv.-xl.  (in  its  present  form)  is  probable,  the 
occurrence  of  these  forms  will  in  a  sliglii  degree  confirm  it.  Th« 
favourite  early  forms  are  njip,  nyjj.  The  fact  that  the  laiter  (with 
its  plur.  nW^))  occurs  repcaledly  in  Ex.  xxv.-xxix.,  xxxv.-xl.  is  no 
ai^umeut  against  the  view  hcie  tnken.  In  xi.  7  vc  find  the  »u.f)ix  ID 
of  the  jrd  pcrs.  sin^.,  as  in  Job  xx.  23,  xxvii.  33,  xxii.  a,  Isa.  xliv. 
15,  liii.  S.     All  late  jtassages.     Cf.  on  ii.  3-5. 

Ps.  xii.  15)  (p-  3)  .ind  rfl?  (f.  9)  belong  to  the  Aramaizing  i>eriod 
(sec  atjove,  on  vii.  10,  nnd  crit.  n.  on  xii.  9).  In  v.  8  I'li  has  the 
(probably)  late  meaning  of 'ch-ss  of  men,' as  xiv.  5,  xxir.  6,  Ixxiii. 
15,  cxii.  3,  L)eut.  xxxii,  5,  Prov.  xxx.  ir-14,  «  (for  nj)  is  only 
Strange  because  without  an  article,  in  spite  of  i^Tn  (sec  Ewald,  § 
293(1).  Rhythm  will  account  for  this,  just  as  the  pause  accounts  for 
the  old  term,  |1  in  n.  90  (cf  Isa.  xxvi.  11).  In  v.  9,  mS^  (Baer,  n^^, 
note  the  abstract  term.  ni,  and  comp.  Talmudic  Kf)9^r  (crii.  n.), 

1*8.  xiii.  6,  ^9^  with  '?}/  (for  >),  .'\raTnaizing.  So  ciii.  10,  cxvi.  7, 
cxix.  17,  cxlii.  £,  Joel  iv.  4,  3  Chron.  xx.  11.  AD  post-Exile  pas- 
sages. That  Sd)  ha.s  not  always  che  same  shade  of  meaning,  does 
not  diminish  the  value  of  the  observation  (see  my  Coram,  on 
Ps.  xiii.  6),  Not  thai  Ps.  vii  5,  cxscxvii.  8,  in  which  difrcreni  con- 
structions arc  found,  are  on  this  account  alone  earlier  than  Ps.  xiii.  6, 
&c.     Comp.  or  Ivii.  3. 

Ps.  xvi.  Davidic,  8a>'B  Delitisch,  because  of  its  archaic,  peculiar, 
and  highly  poetic  phraseology.  But  let  us  examine  the  evidence,  i. 
"1*1^.  If  this  means  'the  I^rd '  (absolutely),  as  Del  assumes,  the 
psalm  is  post-Davidic,  if  not  post-Exile.  I  prefer  'my  Lord,'  which 
is  more  natural  in  an  appeal  for  help  (cf.  xxxi,  15,  xci.  3) ;  ihe  suffix 
has  its  full  force  as  in  xxxv.  33,  and  prob.  elsewhere,  sec  p.  399.-3(1, 
All  Ewatd's  instances  of  ^  '  ^uod atlinet  ad'  {_Jjhrhnch  dtr  hehr.  S/rr., 
§3ioa)  are  from  pro.>>e. passages,  except  Ps.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  4,  aiid  one 
may  fairly  add  Isa.  xxxii.  i.  But  the  third  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
and  the  second  not  iraprobably  corrupt,  ^^}^l  at  any  rate  is  super- 
fluous in  a  relative  clause.  The  text  as  it  stands  is  therefore  neither 
of  the  golden  nor  of  the  silver  age  of  Hebrew.  The  two  admis- 
sible emendations  (see  my  own  commentary  and  Nowack's)  both 
involve  placing  this  psalm  in  the  post-Exile  period. — 5.  n^D-  Sve 
on  xi.  6.    *)*C^'^  is  sn  impossible  form,  which  Del.  should  not  have 
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quoted  as  evidence. — 6,  n?q3  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  poet,  but,  tdofl 
fnOi*  in  V.  I,  an  invoJuntaiy  Aramaisni  of  the  editor.     Kead  '/Ani 
But  see  on  Ix.  15.    ^p  "le?'.  *io  be  w«II  pleasing  to,'  is  probsbljiaK 
Aramnism  ;  cf.  Dan.  iv.  is. — 9,  'lb|.     See  on  vii.  6. 

Ps.  xvii.     David,  according  to  Del.  has  two    styles ;    Ps.  xra. 
r*present.s  the  harsh  and  obscure  variety.     Hibrig  renvarks  00  Uw 
rough  style  which  looks  to  him  archaic.     But  the  roughness  is  is- 
icnsificd  by  corruption  of  the  text,  and  the  ode  in  Hab.  iii.  (poa- 
Exilic)  is  more  abrupt  in  style  than  Ps.  xvii.    Diversities  of  style  t^txxi 
in  the  silver  age  of  Hebrew,     3.  13^  used  absolutely  for  *  to  trans- 
gress.'   The  sense  is  no  doubi  unique,  for  '  make  to  trani^ws&' 
which  is  A.V.'s  rend,  of  the  Hifil  part,  in  1  Sam.  ii.  34,  will   not  stand 
(Klostermann's  correction  of  the  verse  is  probable).     But  is  it  thm- 
fore  to  be  rejected  ?     i.  It  is  required  to  bring  out  the  three  cbttS 
of  sins,  2,  we  have  close  by  the  phrase  '  the  word  of  thy  lips,'  whidi 
at  once  defines  the  meaning  of  "O^  and  3.  T^T^K  in  Rabbinic  ineaai 
'a  transgressor  of  the  law,'  and  n^Jl^  'a  transgression  or  sin'ld 
Yoma,  86a,  T\-\y\}  "i3y,  '  he  committed  a  sin').  Recollect  that  afteri&e 
promulgation  of  the  Law  a  technical  sense  like  this  is  to  be  expecnd 
4.  'B^.    The  rend.  '  as  for  the  works,'  i:c.,  is  most  im(>rt>bable  (see 
or  xvi,  3),     Sept.  regards  the  phiase  as  the  object  of  the  verb  whid 
it  miireads  iD»^'  in  v.  3^.     Rather  it  is  the  accus.  to  'ft">lj^.     ThiiB 
marked  by  the  preposition,  to  avoid  mistakes,  as  the  verb  follows  K 
some  little  distance.    The  accusatival  use  of  ^  is  Arantaizing,  asl 
is  frequent  in  Exilic  and  post-Exilic  writings  (see   Driver  on  1  SlB. 
xxiii.   10  i  Ewald,   Grammar,    S^;;.-).     It  occurs   cl-sewhere   in  Af 
Psalms  (see  Ixix.  6,  Ixxiii.  1 8,  oodx.  3).    uyf. '  (wicked)  men,*  as  cml  a. 
In  Ixxiii  5,  Ixxxii.  7  the  word  has  a  different  nuamx.      10.  Suffixes. 
See  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.     2jf3  here  and  in  Ixxiii,  7  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
Generally  it  means  •  fat '  or  '  fat  parts,'  but  here  a  particular  fan  d 
the  visura  with  the  accompanying  fat.    It  is  in  fact  a  recorKiite  syno- 
nym  for  rt'^!?  (xvi.   7.  xxvi.   7>,   Q'TO  (xl.   9),  Zf)  (\x\v.    7),  B»yy. 
(ciii.  i),  all  of  which,  though  meaning  properly  the  viitera  or  sooie 
part  of  it,  have  equally  with  3^1  received  an  ethical    signt6cana. 
3^ri  must  be  explained  in  Ihesc   two  passages  by  Ar.   ^'/i,  whidi 
means  cither  the  midriff,  or  the  liver,  or  the  partition  between  the 
heart  and  the  liver  (Lane).     These  parts  of  the  body  are  rearded 
by  the  Semites  as  the  seats  of  the  passions.     In  xvii.  10  pity,  and  is 
Ixxiii.  7  wicked  lusts  are  thought  of  as  issuing  forth  from  tJiese  immd 
pans.     It  is  important  both  for  the  lexicon  and  for  p<^m- 
and  psalm- theology  to  notice  the  ethical  reference  which  JcT 
and  his  scholars  give  to  terms  like  these.     Notice  that  13a  (t 
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Hebrew  word  for  liver)  is  not  a  member  of  this  group,  unless  vdth 
Halevy  we  too  boldly  change  *l^32  in  xvi.  i  o,  Xc^  into  ^3",  justifying 
this  step  by  ihe  Sept.  of  Gen.  xlix.  6,  comp,  on  li.  8.  The  suffixes 
in  ID  and  \t>,  are  real  or  affectwi  archaisms.  Since  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  favours  a  late  date,  we  may  call  them  aflectations  {as  in 
Ixxiii.  5-7  and  especially  Ixxxiii.  11).  14.  1?n.  Only  here  and  in 
xxxix.  6,  xlis.  a,  hxtix.  48,  Job  xi.  r?,  Isa.  xxxviii.  ir  (Cod,  Bab.). 
It  is  probably  a  good  old  Hebrew  word  although  poetic,  but  except  in 
xxxix.  6  and  kxxix.  48  ('  Hfetime ')  and  in  Job  xi.  1 7  ('a  vigorous  old 
age."  cf.  Arab,  ^uid),  the  meanings  *eera  10  belong  10  a  late  stage  of 
thought.  Hcree.g. '  worldliness' Is  the  sense  required  (and  ^oGeseniua 
and  Kj)li»ch  understand  Q^^  in  Ecdes.  iii.  1 1 ) ;  and  in  Fs.  xilx.  2  and 
Isa.  i.i.  'time-world.'  Bui  as  Orclli  remarlts,  'it  is  not  the  way  of 
the  old  Hehrahm  to  view  the  earth  and  eanhly  life  as  perishable  in 
contradistinction  to  an  eiurnal,  heavenly  world '  (Die  kfbr.  Synonyma 
der  Zeil  und  Ewigkeil,  1871,  p.  45,  cf.  pt  84).  Notice  Peak's  rend, 
of  otw  in  Epii.  ii.  3  '■oTmoyutfu}  ('  worldliness '). 

Ps,  \Tiii.  2.  'ITie  Araniaisni  om  'to  love'  is  probably  a  .scribe's 
error  (see  cril.  n.).     If  nol,  the  psalm  muse  be  very  laic. — j,.  ??'!!?. 
The  first  of  a  long  series  of  occurrences  of  SVn,  '  Co  chant  prai-sc  to 
God."    The  only  very  old  passage  in  which  ^1  has  a  religious  re- 
ference is  Judg.  xvi.  34  (of  Dagon),  and  the  only  pre-Exilic  passagi^s 
in  which  it  is  used  of  Jehovah  are  Jer.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  7  (not  counting 
Isa.  xxxviii.  iS).     It  is  common  in  this  sense  in  Chron.,  and  snpcr 
abundant  in  the  Psalter,     But  only  a  very  mechanical  criticism  could 
make  this  a  proof  of  the  late  date  of  the  psalms  (see  p.  460).— 33. 
niSij ;    again  in  I.    22,    cxiv.    7  (If   coriecl),    cxxxix.    19.       If    this 
reading   is    correct   (2  Sam.  xxii,   32,   ?|(),  the  psalm  belongs  at 
earliest  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  for,  as  Ewald  suggested  (see  refer- 
ences in  my  com m.)  and  Baclhgen  has  carefully  ai^ued,' m^H  was 
|)robably   invented    as    the    singular   of     D'ri^K  by  the   author  of 
Deui.  xxxlL  (sec  w.  15,  17).      It  occurg  twice    in    the    genuine 
Habakkuk,  once  in  the  psalm  attached  to  that  book  (Hab.  iii.  j), 
forty-one  times  in  Job,  once  m  each  of  the  books  of  2  Isa.,  Prov. 
(in  a  ven'  late  part),  Chron,,  and  Neh,  ;  also  four  times  in  three  suc- 
cessive verses  of  Daniel.— 36.  n]^.     Only  here  and  in  xlv.  5  (see 
crit.  note),  Zeph.  ii.  3,  and  Prov.  sv.  33,  xviiL  r  3,  xxiL  4.    The  cognate 
adjective  ij^  occurs  11  or  perhaps  13  times  in  the  Pealier,  once  or 
twice  in  Prov.,  once  in  x  Is*.,  once  in  Zeph,,  once  or  twite  in  Amos, 
twice  or  ihricc  in  Isa.,  once  in  Job,  and  once  in  Numbers  (k'thibh). 
But  these  facts  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 

'  Btitra^  air  !tmi/.    RtUsiprugtMkiciu   (18SS),  pp.   30,   >97.      LkgaiJu't 
view  dui  'k  is  B  broken  plural,  u  difficuli. 
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psalm.  It  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  virtue  of  hutnilit}-  in  ibe 
Psalter  (whether  ';y  or  Ijy  be  the  ward  used,  is  not  very  importani) 
which  creates  a  presumption  (cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  i)  thai  moat  of  the  psalrai 
are  post-Exitic,  This  is  a  historical  but  not  properly  a  lin; 
arguincnt. — 4S,  ^3^  in  Hifil,  only  here  and  in  xlvii.  4,  in  the  une 
sense  *  to  subdue.'  Is  thi.i  owing  to  Aramaic  influence  ?  13^  mc 
'to -lead,"  'govern,'  and  then  (a)  'to  guide,"  or  (fij  <to  take,' 
'lake  away."  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  Hcb.  Hifil  retait>ed 
sense  which  had  been  lost  in  Qal  and  Piel ;  cf.  "^J^O. 

Ps.  xix.  2,   cl.  1.  JJ'iyj.      Nine  times  in  Gen.  i.,    four  ticEMS 
Ezek.,  and  once  in  Dan.     Dut  both  the  idea  and  root   of  the  wofd 
are  good  Hebrew.     See  UilUnann  on  Gen,  i.  6,  and  Driver, /« 
a/  J'Ar'Mog}',  xi.  212.-13.  '^K'jti',  iw.  Xty.,  =  n^j^,    'sins 
advertence ; '  npjC'    occurs   seventeen  times  in  P.C.  (Ue\-.  KuroK" 
Josh-),  twice  in    Eccles.,    but  also  in    i  Sam.  xiv.    24    SeuL  (sk 
Driver  a^  ioc.).     The  latter  passage  at  any  rate,  if  we  accept  it  Jt 
genuine,   k    pre-E?dlic.      We  may   assume,  therefore^    that    bcdb 
T\}^^  and  its   synonym    nig.'-}^   are   early, — 15.    jV^jT,     '  mediution,'   . 
again  only  in  xcii.  4  (dtlTeient  sen&e),  Lam.  iii.  6z,  but  not  tbo^ 
fore  Uite  i  cf.  |Vjri.     But  see  on  xlix.  s.  ™ 

Pss.  XX.,  xxi.,  Ixi.,  Ixiit.  Use  of  ij^p.  The  root  meaning  is  twM  'to 
possess '  but  ■  10  give  counsel,'  'to  decide,"  agreeably  to  the  Assynan 
and  Aramaic  usage.'  Tj^g  can  therefore  legitimately  be  used  in  1 
wide  sense  for 'prince'  or  'minor  king,"  as  constantly  in  Assyrian; 
for  genera!  (Job  xv.  24,  Sept.  ^rpar^s,  cf.  tsa.  x.  S)  ;  and  fci 
'magistrate  of  the  royal  house'  (Jer.  .>;\'ii.  19,  zo,  d  Jcr.  sxL 
II.  11).  In  the  post-Exilic  period,  so  largely  open  to  Aramaic 
influences,  the  sense  of  the  original  meaning  of  ^bp  would  bcconc 
strengthened  (see  JJeh.  v.  7,  and  cf.  Dan.  iv.  24),  and  a  psalnwt 
might  ail  the  more  naturally  apply  the  term  to  Simon  the  Ma<- 
cabee  in  the  good  old  Semitic  sense  of  'consul' — Ps.  xx.  6,  ^Ji 
the  verb,  elsewhere  only  (in  participles)  Song  of  SoL  v.  10,  vi.  4,  10; 
the  noun,  only  Cant,  ii.  4,  and  ij  times  i"  Nuoi.  i.,  li.,  and  x.  (a  tart 
of  the  Priestly  Code).  We  cannot  however  use  these  (acts  (even  if 
the  reading  be  correct)  until  the  Song  of  Sol.  h.is  been  investisatcd 
afresh.— Ps.  xx.  9,  in^UnT;  cxivi.  9,  cxlvii.  6  ni^V.  Is  it  at  all  pro- 
Irable  that  the  author  of  the  post-Exilic  psalms  cxlri.  and  cxlvii.  hs& 
naught  up  an  archaic  (i")  word  from  Ps,  xx.?  Must  not  the  three 
psalms  be  contemporaneous? 

Ps.  xvii.  2.  n^T  Only  here  and  in  xxxu.  3,  bdi.  a,  \xv.  3.     Thai 
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the  word  occurs  nowhere  in  Job,  is  strange.  If  genuirt,  it  is  probably 
a  coined  word,  and  bears  witness  lo  a  period  of  artificial  teniple<po<try 
which  cannot  be  placed  early.  But  is  the  word  genuine  ?  I  have  ac- 
cepted it  in  xxii.  a,  xxxi.x.  3,  but  not  without  misgivings  (see  ray  crit. 
noieJ.  Il  is  unknown  lo  Sept.  and  Pesh,  in  the  ihree  latter  passages 
mentioned  above,  and  even  if  with  Hatch  we  read  tX%  iIk/bv  for  *k 
ttkOKif  in  the  common  text  of  Sept.  of  i*s.  xxii.  2,  yet '  the  Egy[)tian  ' 
recension,  followed  apparently  by  Pesh.,  reads  muX  av  Tr/^ow«xt«  ^ui 
(Baethgen,  from  Bar  Hebneus).  See  on  xwix,  3. — 16.  nsi^.  A 
colloquial  word  {^  Kings  iv.  38,  Ezek.  xxiv.  3),  not  used  in  poetry  or 
elevated  prophecy,  eiccept  here  and  in  Isa.  lovi.  i»  (in  a  noble  but 
awlkwardly  expressed  and  probably  post-Exiie  passage). 

Ps.  xxiv.  S,  10.  mv  (again  only  in  Isa.  xliii.  17),  n^KJV  n'p*- 
See  pp.  JQ3,  3Ji  (note  **). 

Ps.  xx^-j.  IS.  0'i?Dip'?  ;  Ps.  In-iii.  27,  Num.  xxJciii.  35,  j6,  n^^-tlpO. 
Neither  form  occurs  elsewhere,  and  both  Ps.  IsvJii.  nnd  Num.  xxxiii. 
in  their  present  form  must  be  admitted  to  be  late.  Still  ihc  word  is 
possibly  as  old  as  rhythmical  temple  psalmody,  jriij  (sec  sxii. 
i3,  a6,  xl.  10)  would  not  have  suited  the  rhythm. 

Ps.  xxviii.  7.  rnin-",  as  xlv.  18,  N'eh.  xi.  1;;  cf.  T^^\  Ps.  cxvi.  6. 
The  non-syncopation  is  either  an  archaism  revived  under  Aramaic 
influence,  or  more  probably  a  pseudo-archaism  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  really  old  uncontracted  forms  (sec  Kunig,  LehrgtbAude, 
pp.  294,  29s,  and  cf.  Driver,  Samuel,  p.  1 1 3). 

Ps.  xxbc.  10.  7430,  probably  a  Hebraized  form  of  ahkl/u,  the 
Babylonian  word  for  the  Flood  (properly,  a  'destructive  storm') ;  in 
justification  of  this  see  Haupt,  in  Schrader's  K.A.T.,  p.  66.  note  *, 
and  cf.  my  crit.  note  on  Pa.  xxix.  10.  '0  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
Gen.  vi,-ix,  (six  times),  Gen,  x.  i,  32,  and  Gen.  xi,  10.  These 
passages  belong  some  to  the  Priestly  Code,  some  10  the  second 
Yahvist,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  parallclisni.'i  to  Bab)-lonian  stories 
are  due,  and  who  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  (see  p.  280,  top).  '□  has  no  Aramaic  aiBnity  ;  Targ. 
here  has  ttj&tn  (Onk.  in  Gen.  Wi.,  H;pio}. 

Ps.  XMuii.  14.  n'jcn  '  to  look  at.'  Elsewhere  only  in  Isa.  xiv.  16, 
Song  of  Sol,  ii.  9.  I'fobably  a  late  word.  In  Targ.  and  new  Hebrew, 
•  prospicerc,'  '  providere.' 

Pa.  xxxiv.  19,  nqfi.  In  an  ethical  sense,  only  here  and  in  Isa. 
Ivii.  3  (alluded  to  by  the  psalmi-st).  Cf.  na*!),  li.  14.  In  a  physical 
senst^  only  m  xc.  3;  but  cf.  n?"!!,  'crushing,'  Deul.  xxiii.  2.  The 
root  is  old  Hebrew. 

Ps.  XXXV.  3.  130.  If  this  is  the  Scythian  aiyapit,  the  psalm  belongs 
at  earliest  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  but  is  possibly  enough  post-Exile 
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(sec  Commentar))-    Such  a  loan  word  WfMlldbe  unique  in  the  psahni. 
but  there  are  parallels  enough  in  Song  of  SaLi  Blecles.,  and  Danid—   , 
V.  t$.  ^y  *rail.'    So  xxxvjii.  i8,  Jer.  xx.  lo.     N'owhere  else  in  Um 
sense.  ™ 

Ps.  xxxvi.  2.  o»).  Nowhere  else  in  the  Psalter  except  in  ex.  i  (c( 
a  prophetic  uracie)  ;  see  note  below.  The  metaphorical  use  of  tht 
term  here  favours  a  late  date. — 6.  D<CV'-?f-  This  retention  of 
article  afier  the  prep,  is  'mostly  late'  (Driver,  Samuel,  page  *7, 
note  ').  In  the  parallel  (laasagc,  however  (Ivii.  ii),  we  find  "Plf; 
and  na  is  probably  a  forruptton. 

Ps.  Kxxix.  3.  r\»o»i.  No  sign  of  date.    The  word  is  probably 
gloss  which  has  slipped  in  rtom  Ixii.  2  (received  text).     Both  rhyi: 
and  sense  gain  by  its  excision.     See  on  xxii.  a. — 4.  3*2n.     See 
V.  2.— 12,    See  on  vi.  7. 

Ps.  xlii.,  sliii.  Here  we  iKrgin  ro  notice  a  preference  of  '  Elohin' 
to  the  divine  name  'Yahveh,"  and  could  we  be  8u«  that  the  pttlnt 
which  are  now  Elohistic  had  not  been  touched  by  an  editor,  w 
should  be  entitled  lo  use  this  Ixict  as  a  sign  of  date.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  sometime;,  if  not  generally, '  Yahveh '  has  Ixwn  changed 
into  'Elohim'  by  nn  editor  (cf.  pp.  90,  loi,  287),  so  that  vie  aw 
'  practically  debarred  from  pressing  this  point '  (Toy,  y^furnaJ  of  Sic 
of  BMica!  Literature,  June  and  Dec.  1S84,  p.  86). 

Ps.  xlii.  5.  .\ccording  to  Hitzig,  the  cohoitativc  fir  has  hereloR 
its  significance.  This  <A-ould  a,gree  equally  well  with  F.wald'tt  view  of 
the  d3ie  and  With  Hitzig'^  (for  in  Jer.  iv.  \%  tv  both  Hitzig  and 
Driver  .idmit  this  phenomenon).  It  is  however  not  neccs5ar>'  to  bold 
that  wherever  the  cohort,  form  occurs  in  a  work  which  on  vartoui 
grounds  is  pronounced  to  be  late,  it  must  have  lost  its  mesmiog  {fix 
this  is  not  the  case  in  Jer.  iii.  25  ;  cf.  laa.  xxxviii.  10).  We  may.  if 
we  will,  render,  in  xlii.  5,  *let  mc  rentemlwr  .  .  .  pour  out,'  though ■ 
parallel  passage,  Isxvii.  4,  7,  seems  to  me  now  agaitist  this. — rt^  (Pid; 
see  my  crit.  n.)  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxxviti.  15,  where  another  Lcvitica]  poel 
uses  the  Hithpael.  A  colloquial inm,  and  probably  late.  In  Jeimb 
Aramaic  it  means  'to  lead"  or  'pull'  (of  children  and  yotnf 
animals)  in  Pael ;  'to  hop'  (of  birds),  in  Ithpaal,  and  'to  trarel 
slowly '  {of  traders).  In  new  Hebrew,  '  to  lead '  or  '  pull.*  in  Pid  r 
•to  hop'  (of  birds),  in  Hithpael  (cf.  V'S'  !TJI?.  'you  may  lead  v 
pull  calves,'  and  n^ip  n;'**'  '  a  mother  may  lead  her  chDd ' — vu. 
on  the  Sabbath,  Shahbath,  x\Tii.  2,  in  Jastrow's  Ltx.).  But  of  course 
there  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  text.  In  the  Talroudic  treatis 
ShaHatfi,  8S(^,  it  is  said,  'Read  not  (in  Ps.  Ixviii.  \i)yiddoffiH 
flee,"  but  yy/fa/t/wjK,  "they  lead  them."  '  A  similar  view  may  ha' 
taken  of  a  word  in  each  of  the  two  Biblical  passages  ;  Br«i 
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in  Ucl  emends  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  13  by  introducing  ihc  rooi  "nj.  But 
the  appropriateness  of  ii^^  to  descriptions  of  icligious  piccessionfi  is 
against  this  theory,  and  we  maj'  therefore  consider  the  late  date  of 
Ps.  slii.,  xiiii.,  and  Isa,  juotviii.  10-20  to  be  favoured  by  n^T  Com- 
pare an  analogous  colloquialism  in  Isa,  xiv.  23  (Exilic). 

Pb.  xlv.  2.  cm,  here  only.  It  is  probably  a  collanuialism  for 
JL'^n  and  if  we  could  be  sure  that  Lev.  i -vii.  did  not  contain  pre- 
Kxilic,  we  might  add  that  it  was  probably  late.  n^'D'i.'J.  'a  kettle,' 
occurs  in  Lev.  ii.  7,  y\\,  9,  aad  establishes  for  Hebrew  u&age  Ihc 
sense  of '  boiling  (over),'  P'O"'  'S  common  in  Jewish  Aramaic  as  a 
synonym  of  Heb,  pp",  but  nut  of  V9) — T^l?.  Only  here  and  in  Isa. 
xvi.  7,  VxoK.  xxii.  39.  Ezra  vJi.  6,  In  Isa.  I.c.  the  meaning  is  'rapid,' 
'  prompt '  (of  a  model  judge) ;  in  the  other  passages,  '  expert '  (in  some 
art  or  business).  The  latter  is  also  the  sense  in  Aramaic.  Note  that 
Prov.  xxii.  17-xxiv.  33,  according  to  onetheory,  was  compiled  by  the 
author  or  editor  of  Ptov.  i.-ix.  (see/f/'  and  Solomon,  p.  13S),  and  that 
Prov.  xxii.  29*5  contains  a  markedly  Arainaizing  expression  <8cc  Dc- 
lilisch  rt-/ /a.). — S-^wy-  Seeonxviii,36, — 9. 'SP.  Soinecriticscompare 
the  Assyrian  plural  in  /'and  the  Syriac  in  e  (emphatic  state).  But  the 
pn;rallels  in  the  Old  Testament  are  \ery  doubtful  (see  OLshanscn, 
L:hrl'uch,  §  1 1 1  c).  The  sense  however  may  be  a  borrowed  Aramaic 
one  {'strings'  for  'harp-music  /see  my  fsaims,  p,  406,  and  cf.  Payne 
Smith,  TAcs.  Syr.,  s.  v.  fwnno),  unless  the  word  is  corrupt. — 10.  7)^, 
only  here  and  in  Neh.  it.  6,  Dan.  v.  2,  3,  23  (j^ramaic),  unless  we 
may  add  by  conjecture  Judg.  v,  30  (for  ^^).  The  verb  7^;^  is  found 
in  Jer.  iii,  2.  Deut.  xsviii.  30,  Isa.  xiii,  16,  and  Zech.  xiv.  a,  where  there 
is  a  constant  euphemistic  Q'ri,  substituting  331?',  Professor  Toy  is  of 
Opinion  that  ^iV  was  borrowed  from  Aramaic  with  the  sense  of  queen,' 
while  the  native  Hebrew  v^rb  5j^,  having  a  low  colloquial  meaning, 
liecame  vox  iniwMsta.  It  is  equally  admissible  to  suppose  that 
both  verb  and  noun  belong  to  the  old  Hebrew  vocabubry,  but  that 
Ihf  Biblical  wnters  dehberately  abstain  from  using  the  noun  of  an 
Israolitish  wife.  If  so,  ^^C'  >$  only  a  guide  to  the  date  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  guide  tu  the  interpretation  of  the  psalm.  We  have,  in  short,  to 
seek  for  a  non-Israelitish  queeti  of  Israel,  and  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  being  rejeaed  (see  p.  167),  we  can  only  find  one  in  the  post- 
Exile  period, — 15. 1'lJ  iVSp^.  The  pleonastic  "^5  elsewhere  'only 
in  very  late  passages,'  such  as  Esth.  ti.  11,  %  Chron.  xi.  i  a  (G«i.- 
Kauiiseh,  §  \'ild),  to  which  add  Fs.  cxlv.  13,  Esth.  ix.  aS.  Cf.  on 
Ixxxvii.  5. 

I's.  xlviti.  14.  \^%  only  here,  and,  unless  corrupt,  probably  late 
Hebrew,     yor  the  grounds  of  this,  see  crit.  note. 

?s.  xlix.     'Its  antique,  bold  form.'  Del. — a.  -hr\.    See  on  xvii. 
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14.— 4.  ntepp.     Regal  period  ?    See  Prov.  i.  20,  [xiv.  i,]  ix,  i,  xna 
7.     n^:i3^  u  Ixxviii.  72,  Prov.  xi.  12,  xxviii.  16,  Job  xxxiL  11,  laJ 
xL  14.     ni:^.     Although   ihc  ending  rn  is   not    inconi)iaiible  i>^4 
a  prc-Exilic  date  (note  nwji,  TVITCli  niDS,  and  other  classical  wordsil 
mostly  from  verba  n"^),  y«l  the  fact  that  none  of  the  early  uiiterll 
used  this  convenient  word,'  coupled  with  the  increasing  numbo  fid 
forms  in  n5  in  the  later  period  (seven  or  perhaps    eight  occur  n^ 
Kcclcsifl3te»,  find  there  are  'over  100  examples'  in  Rabbinic  '),  sug- 
gests that  'n  is  the  coinage  of  a  later  writer.    Altogether  the  numbo 
of  rare  words  from  njn  and  )3n  is  Temarkable.     See  on  v.  a,  xui.  15, 
xc.  9. — Ti.  Tvx     Rare.    See  xcii.  7,  Ptov.  »i.  i,  mtx.   a. — 13,  it. 
^5'j  is  not  un-Hehraic  in  form  (cf.  TKB* ),     It  occurs  once   in   each  of 
these  books — Jer.,  Ezek.,  Zech.,  Job,  Prov.     The  psalmist  may  han 
selected  it  for  a  rhythmical  reason.     Still  the  word  is  as  comn>on  in 
Aramaic  as  1^3?  is  in  Hebrew  ;  it  occurs  se\-en  times  in  the  Aram, 
parts  of  Daniel,  and  (through   Aram,    influence)  ten  times  in  the 
late  Hebrew  Book  of  Esther. — 12.  nittn|(-^i,'.     A'bold*  but  hard); 
'antique'  expression.      This  plural  form  occurs    here    only. — 14. 
795  'folly'  or  'confidence,'  as  lx.xviii.  7.     Twice  in  Job,  once  in  die 
Praise  of  'Wisdom  (Prov,  iii.  26) ;  once  in  Eccles.     A    tneclianial 
critic  might  infer  that  this  use  of '3  was  distinctively  late?      But  ho* 
can  it  be,  when  S'O?  'fool'  is  so  common  in  the  older  part*  of 
Proverbs  ?    Cf.  ""jos,  Ixxxv.  9,  Job  iv.  6. 

Ps.  I.  Its  late  origin  ts  shown  by  the  names  of  God  in  r.  1  (sec 
p.  153)  axid  V.  14  (sec  above,  on  Ps.  vii.).— 10.  ^Ji.'fi,  elsewhere  only 
in  Ixxix.  2,  civ.  n,  30,  Isa.  Ivi.  9  (twice),  Zeph.  ii.  14,  Cien.  L  14; 
cf.  V3'VD,  cxjv.  S,  and  \^,  Num.  xxiv.  3,  15.  The  old  case-endtQg  ^ 
is  one  of  those  ajchaJsms  which,  partly  for  rhythmical  reasons,  the 
later  poets  loved.  (Cf.  on  ex.  4.)  But  if  Giesebrecht  thiiiks  that  it 
specially  favours  a  post-Exile  date  of  the  psalms  in  which  it  occun, 
he  is  surely  mistaken,  Isa.  Ivi.  (probably),  Zcpb.  ii.,  and  Num.  xjtir. 
ate  all  pre-Exilic  — 11.  V\.  ELicwhere  only  in  Ps,  Ixxjc.  14  and  [as. 
Ixvi.  1 1.  True  enough,  the  root  is  Aramaic,  and  from  it  proceed  H 
'abough'  and  PI  '  a  beam,' and  also  'a  worm.'  The  Biblical  and 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  v\  might  conceivably  be  of  Aramaic  origio. 
But  what  of  njwp  '  a  door-post '  ?  Is  not  this  old  Hebrew,  and  docs 
il  not  presuppose  the  same  root  as  the  late  Hebrew  fi  '  a  beam,' 
nj.  m  '  to  move  forward,  or  backward '  (cf.  Ass.  3i/'»',  '  to  move;  oc 
shake ')  or  (of  things  without  life)  '  to  project,'  which  is  guoiaateed 

'  Convcaicni  j  c»peci«l!y  bccauw  jV)n  *»»  iw*  m*ioingfc 

'  $iegrri«d  Mid  Stiack,  lj\rii*te\  Jtr  ittiMf.  SfrtuAt,  &c ,  [i^  50^ 
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in  the  former  sense  for  Assyrian  by  passages  in  SchradCT's  A".  A.  T.  ? 
Note  also  ihai  ihe  senses  in  which  n  is  used  in  the  I'saltLT  and  in 
Isa.  Ixvi.  respectively  are  not  Aramairii^  senses  ;  the  writeis  have  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  root- meaning  of  the  word,  and  apply-  this 
meaning  each  in  his  own  way.  In  the  Fsalter,  it  is  best  10  tciiilw 
'offspring  ;'  and  in  I:niiah,  'udder.'  (I  have  been  thus  full,  because 
Delitzsch  and  Oillmann  have  both  missed  the  point  of  my  crit.  note 
on  Isa.  Ixvi.  11,  which  is  that  the  sense  of  'udder'  which  (he 
parallelism  ceruiinly  suggests,  b  confirmed  by  the  Ass.  sub.) — 22. 
gibw.     See  on  xviii.  33. 

Pb.  li.     HaWvy  derives  from  w.   +  and  ^a  a   twofold  argu- 
ment   for    the    pie-Exile    dale    of    tlie    psalm    (/fetmi   tie   /"Aj'st. 
da     retigioas,     18S5,     1,    p.    36  ;     cf.     1886,     2,     pp.     190-193), 
'131  '3D33  (c,  4)  is,  he  thinks,  modelled  on  the  Levitical  formula 
"Tpl  v^J2D2^).    'Given  that  033  means  properly  "10  wash  dothes,". 
and  that  the  precept  of  washing  clothes  in  the  rite  of  purificaiionl 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Priestly  Code,  must  wc  not  see  in  tiie 
expression  of  the  psalmist  a  poetic   idealuatiun  of  the   Levitical 
Formula  ?  '     And  in  Ef.  9,  '131  •JSCni!'  reminds  Haicvy  that  the  same 
word  is  used  of  these  rites  of  purification  in  which  hyssop  plays  such 
n  prominent  part  (Lev.  xiv.  49,  Num.  xix.  6,   12,  &c,),     Halivy's 
only  mistake  consists  in  asserting  thai  the  phrase  puo  D33  is  peculiar 
to  Ps.  It.  4.     We  find  virtually  the  same  expression  in  Jcr.  iv.   14 
(cf.  ii.  23).    Bui  at  what  period  of  the  higher  religion  of  Israel  might 
not  such  'poeiic  idealizations'  of  old  rilual  formul.'e  have  been  used  ? 
Does  not  the  Second  Isaiah  use  sacrificial  phraseology- in  a  figurative 
sense  in  Isa.  liii.  5,  6,  10?— 8.  nSnepartic.  ofWO  'to  besmear'(with 
plaster,  as  in  Ezek.,  or  oil,  as  Talm.   Bab.  Nidda,  34,  af.  Buxtorf). 
From  the  root  no  comes  probably  Aram.  boD,  ^^ntp,  (hBifl,   (ib^K 
'the  spleen,'  or  (see  Payne  Smith,  s.  v.  fholo)  the  kidneys,  or  even 
the  lungs. '     Both  here  and  in  Job  xx.xviii.  36  nin^  means  much 
the  same  as  ^OU,  i.e.  the  kidne)-B  with  their  fat  (see  Lev,  iii.  4J,  or, 
better,  the  complex  of  fat  parts  in  the  vhcera,  which  the  Semites 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  emotion.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  usage  ;  what  is  peculiar  is  the  way  m  which  a  group  of  psalmists 
pick  out  a  number  of  words  denoting  the  viuera,  to  ser^'e  as  symbols 
of  the  inner  or  moral  nature.    This  preoccupation  about  the  moral 
nature  of  man  u  late  ;  it  marks  the  post-Jcrcmian  age  {cf.  on  xvii, 
10).    The  author  of  Job  (xxxviii,  36)  goes  beyond  the  psalmists,  and 
makes  wisdom  reside  Hinej,  which  13  best  rendered  iv  ^pio-i,  ^pj/i' 
and  ^pcccs  (cf.  Lat.  rents?)  having  passed  through  a  similar  dcvelop- 


Soggesicd  by  tj^rde'i  cemarks  in  f^mxriieti,  p.  63. 
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ment  to  words  such  as  niriQ,  Sriip. — 13.  K'Q.  On  this  word  (wfaidt 
as  Banh  has  made  probable.  =Ass.  banA;  cf.  Ea-banJ  ^' Eil,  By 
creator,'  in  ihc  Balj.  JJcluge-stor)-)  see  Dillmann's  note  on  Gen.  L  l 
It  supplies  no  criterion  of  dnt«.— 15.  'PCd  A  post-Cxilic 
(see  Isa.  Ixiii.  10,  ii,  and  ibove,  p.  162). — Ps.  Ijii.  6.  See 
IxriiL  31. 

Ps.  Iv.  3,  18.  Cohortatives  with  effaced  meaning  imply  a 
fr^rt/ late  dale  (see  on  xlii,  5). — 4.  n;^.  In  the  Taigum,  vry^  -HA 
T\yi  and  pisi?.  Bui  the  reading  is  probably  comipt. — 6.  ras^. 
Elsetvhere  only  in  Job  xxi.  6,  Isa.  x\i.  4.  Ezek.  vii.  18.  There  bu 
ceitain  pie-Evilic  evidence  for  the  word,  but  an  elegiac  poet  nu^ 
at  any  time  have  coined  it.  Jcr.  {xlix.  id)  uses  nsSe^  which  oceos 
nowhweelse  in  the  same  sense. — la.  ^  Sec  on  x.  7. — 14.  trtJI, 
for  ail  individual,  tteema  late  ;  .lee  Jer.  xx.  10,  Job  v,  1 7.  citf  thn 
limited  is  also  rare  (frov.  iji.  13,  Eccles.  vii.  aS). — 15.  trJ*5,seeflB 
ii.  I. — aa.  a'jl?,  Aramaic  for  np^,  a  certain  sign  of  laic  date.  1: 
occurs  also  vn  Ixviii,  31  (plur.),  Ixxviii.  y.  cxliv.  i,  Zech.  bv  j. 
Eccles.  ix.  18,  Job  x\x^•iii.  53,  not  however  in  the  true  text  of  2  Sim 
xvii.  II  (see  Driver  ad  /o<r.).— 33.  ^IflJ.  The  verb  an»  'to  girt* 
Is  common  in  Aramaic,  but  ha.s  gone  nut  in  Hebrew  except  in  d» 
imperative.  Kjri;  in  Targ.  of  ?s.  xi.  6=Heb.  njO,  in  Talmudic  3.T= 
'  burden.' 

Ps.  Ivii.  3.     ^  -nji-    Verb  and  construction  Ijoth    late  (see  as 
rii,  10.  xiii.  6).— 5.  n32l^^.    See  on  Iv.  3.  18.  Il| 

Ps.  Iviii.  •  Unparalleled  boldness  of  the  slyt^  '  (Dclitesch),  Tlui 
however  is  partly  owing  to  corruption  of  the  text  (sei;  crii.  notes  ifl 
mycomm.).  In  some  minate  lingui-siic  points  the  psalm  remiiMls  u 
of  the  Song  in  Ex.  xv.  i-tS: — notice  the  repetition  (vv.  8,  10,  five 
times)  of  IDS,  the  suffixes  in  ta  (w.  7,  8),  tlie  full  imperfects  in  m  1, 
3  (contrast  the  Chronicler's  avoidance  of  them),  the  '  dcfccuvdj ' 
written  pluTui  forms  in  c.  a  (a!?K,  which  was  early  misundcrsiooii 
both  In  the  psalm  and  in  Ex.  xv.  10),  and.  if  my  suggestion  in  cnc 
note  {Psaims.  p.  3yo)  be  followed,  ?i",  in  r.  10.  If  tlie  Song  is  *al]acat 
certainly  po*t-ExiIc' (p.  177),  it  follows  that  Ps.  Iviii.  is  so  toa— 
5.  riTO"^  occurs  once  in  Dan.,  once  in  Chron..  15  times  in  £«Jud 
twice  in  the  Priestly  Code,  twice  in  ihe  Later  pans  of  Isa.,  ooce  la 
Kings.  But  the  root  is  good  Hebrew,  and  2  KJn^  jsvi.  10  is  in- 
Exilic.  Even  Lajiarde  only  urges  that  the  pointing,  Qot  chat  the 
word  itself,  is  Aramaic  ;  for  n^O^  he  would  ^utrttitute  Tv^gy^  I  X^t^- 

litfU  dtr  Nomina,  1SS9,  p.  148).       Cf.  Xin^Ks,  Jonrnat of  /*kiAitio. 
xi.  a  1 6.  " 

Ps.  lix.     Arcluic  or  archaizing  suffixes  in  ^D,  as  in  I's.  iviii, 
on  ii.  3-5). 
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Ps,  Ix.  6.  On  the  reading  cf.  p.  loS.  An  Aramaizing  ipelting 
proves  nothing.— 13.  irjtil.  The  arduic  form  of  the  feni.  (see 
Olshausen.  §  108^. 

Ps.  Ixi.  5,  Ixxvii.  6,  cxiv.  13,  □•IJ^'ii;.  Is  this  plural  foTm  the 
expression  of  the  enlarged  lacer  Jewish  conception  of  time  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  occurs  in  che  Exilic  and  posl-Rsilic  passages,  I.sa.  sin-i,  4, 

xlv.  17,  li.  y,  Eccles.  i.  10.  Dan.  i.x.  2\,  and  fl?^V  i-'*  frequent  in 
the  Aram,  parts  of  Daniel.  But  it  is  also  found  in  1  Kings  viii.  1  z, 
13  t=j  Chron.  vi.  i,  2),  whicli  is  no  imaginary  speech  of  Solomon, 
produced  in  the  6th  cent.  n.c  by  an  editor,  hut  a  fragment  of  a 
genuine  Solomonic  song  (sec  p.  212),  and  where  the  plur.  is  required 
by  the  rhytbo). 

I's.  Ixii.  3,  Ixv.  2.     n'Oi'^.     See  on  xxii.  j,  xxjtix.  j.-  13.     Note 

•jhftt  (see  on  Ps.  ii.). — Ps.  Ixiii.  4,  cxvii.  i,  cxIv.  4,  cslvii,  12, 
Ecciea.  viii.  15,  nSSff,  'to  praise'  In  Eccles.  vt.  2,  the  same  verb 
means  '  to  call  happy  ; '  in  Ps.  cvi.  47,  1  Chron,  xvi.  35,  '  to  boast 
of  ^Hithpael).  Cf.  new  Heb.  n^i'  'praise'  (/^>yf  AM/t,  ii.  81'^. 
Strack).  'Chaldaica  est,  atquc  adeo  in  Davidico  contexiu  barbara. 
Quippe  nulla  erat  Judafis  cum  Chaldaica  [Aramaica]  genieac  linguA, 
Davide  regnante,  societas.' — Houbigant,  ad  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  Sec  how- 
ever 2  Sam.  viii.  6.  —  1 1.  njp,  see  on  xi.  6. 

Ps.  Ixiv.  3.  ne-a-L  See  on  ii.  1.— Ps.  l\-v.  9.  nl:j^.  See  on 
xj.  6. — 10.  ns?,  adverbially,  as  cxx.  6,  cxxiii.  4.  Also  a  Syriac  usage ; 
cf.  e.g.  /rfi^afA  'vcrj','  Ephr,  Carm.  Nii.  iv.  28,  v.  i^y,  k/iuyytith  'alive,' 
Ps.  cxxiiL  3  (Pesh.),  and  other  instances  ap.  Nbldcke,  Mand,  Gram,, 
p.  301,  \V'right,  Cofnparativt  Gram.,  p.  135. 

Ps.  Iwiii.  Of  the  Davidic  age,  if  notby  David  (Delitzsch).  But 
what  is  there  in  the  stjle  which  prevents  us  from  accepting  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  non-linguistic  evidence?  The  argument  for  a 
post-Exilic  date  derived  froin  the  divine  names  Adonui  (it.  is,  iS, 
so,  S3,  17,  33)  and  Shaddai  (f.  15)  has  been  set  forth  above  (p.  1  a,, 
note  ^).— 7.  nhtj'is,  Jit.  A<y.  Qi.  kusMnro,  I'e«h,  Ecclus.  xxxiiii.  31  &:c., 
"TC*?  occurs  only  in  Esther  (viii.  5),  and  Eccles.  (x.  10,  xi.  6)  ;  pT^'3 
only  in  Eccles.  (ii.  10,  iv.  4,  v.  10).  Aramaic  and  Talmudic^iS. 
D.TjI'?.  'a'>  and  n^3")  are  laie  Aramai/ing  forms  (cf.  .Aram.  ^21,  K^3"i, 
reMi),  found  elsewhere  (sing-  or  plur.)  in  Jon,  iv.  11,  1  Chron,  \\i\. 
7  (it's),  Ena  ii.  64,  69,  Nch.  vii.  66,  71,  72,  Dan.  vii.  10,  si.  la.  We 
must  not  add  Hos,  viii,  13,  where  13T  is  an  intolerable  reading  (see 
.^r»j^(i,  in  Canibr.  Bible,  nrf/isc),— 27.  n^Dl?©.  See  on  xsvL  12. — 
3r.  113.  Only  here  and  in  Dan.  xi.  24.  The  ordinary  form  is  "vjs, 
found  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  Jcr.  iii.  1 3,  Joel  iv.  2,  Ps.  liii.  6,  Kxxix,  1 1.  cxii. 
9,  cxlvii.  16  (Qal.  Hifal,  and  Pual  aUo  occurs,  but  more  rarely). 
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Has  the  intljal^  been  changed  into  ^through  the  influence  of 
Aramaic  115  (which  the  Targ,  gives  here)  ?    Or  were  there  ftom 
first   two   ciislinci   Though    allied   words?     At   any   rate,    this 
proves  nothing. — PB*3PP.     'nn  also  in  Prm\    vi.   5    (prc-Enlicj 
E^^  '  to  tread '  is  Targumic,  and  occurs  oliiO  in  the  Amtnaic  of 
(vii.  7,  19).    bcp  is  found  twice  in  £zek.,  and  once  in  Hc2ebi^T' 
collection  of  Proverbs  ;  C^'^0  once  in  £iek.;  tr^'^  *  mud  '  once  in . 
Isaiah.      Hardly  a.  sign  of  date — n^^Tp.      Sec  on    Iv.    23. — % 
D'C^PO-     Probably  pltir.  excciteniia  for  tr^fJO-     So  Ixxiti.  17,  Ei 
vii.  24  (point  Df^'tl^i^c)  i  in  Ezek.  Nxi.  7  the  reading  is  doubtful  (1 
CwniU). — la.  in'P  (so  point) '  thy  clans.'    A  revived  archaism ;  set 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  i  v 

Ps.  Ixxi.  6.  "lii,  either  '  he  that  loosed  me '  (as  probably  SepL)  at 
'he  chat  rewardeih  me,'  in  either  case  an  Araniaism  *  (for  vhu 
ruaiion  can  there  be  for  resorting  to  liie  Arabic  jaza  1.  'to  divide, 
3.  'to  requite,"  when  the  Aramaic  sense  of  KJI,  1.  to  cut  oB^  t.  u 
repay,  is  well  attested?). —  i+d.  The  perf.  Hifil  of  tp;  is  hArdly  Uie 
(as  HitKig),  for  though  it  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  i  Kin^s  x.  7.1 
Kings  XX.  6,  Ecclcs.  J.  i5,  ii,  9,  the  parallel  pass.igc  to  i  Kings  \A 
{2  Chron.  is.  6)  ch.inges  :jpD^n  into  rtoPI-  The  Chronicler's  alt 
lions  of  enrly  forms  and  idioms  are  so  frequent  that  this  mn 
be  held  decisive. — 15.  niibp.  uw.  \%y.  ri'op,  a  new  fomutiac 
for  If pp ;  cf.  on  3Sn3,  Ixxxvii.  6,^ai.  n?"!!.  Elsewhere  only  la 
cxlv.  6,  i  Sam.  (twice),  i  Chron.  {four  times),  and  Esther  (thrke)- 
The  word  is  uncommon  but  pre-Evilic  (a  Sam.  vii,  being  not  latft 
ihan  the  time  of  Josiah). 

Ps.  iKxii.  Solomonic  (Delilisch).  But  where  are  the  traditional!; 
Solomonic  proverbs  which  have  words  and  phrases  like  the  follow- 
ing?— 5.  M  and  (so  also  v.  17) 'JC^  'as  long  as  (shall  exist).'  Kasb 
points  out  the  late  Hebrew  affinities  of  both  idioms,  compams  Cor 
the  former  C'psj'n  Dy  ('  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  '),  Shahbaik,  tS< 
(i.  8  in  Strack's  cd),  and  n;5i:i  •;p3  and  n.'3n  '3t}3  (6;j*  ('  while  ihf 
temple  was  standing,' '  while  the  temple  was  not  sunding  ')  trfnaset 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Mishna  (sec  e.g.  Chullin^  v.  i>. 
Comp.  also  -iy\  t^  Djf.  I*an-  i"-  53-  It  's  true,  *M13  is  not  "jo^.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  parallel  for  the  psalmist's  use  of  •30^  in  Biblical 
Hebrew. — 6.  *)"Tit-  '  An  unique  intensive  form  '  (r>elitisch). 
and  Kimchi  Ixrth  quote  Yoma^  %-ja,  where  the  plural  occurs. 
1"»t  (on  which  cf.  Ewald,  ZcAMaM,  p.  133,  foot)  must  be 
for  the  Syr.  zoriftS=^')X  "»  Pesh.  of  Isa.  iv.  6,  xxv.  4, 

I  S«Koliul'»  Anteh,  ii.   a&),  left!  Jastrow,  Ditt.  tf  ikt   Targ. 
p.  XZ9  i  ?Kiw  Smidi,  Thti.  Sjr, ,  col.  696. 
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radical  is  repeated  after  the  second  letter  as  in  later  Syriac  (Noldeke, 
Neu-syr.  Gramtn.,  p.  191  ;  Mand.  Gr.,  p.  85).  The  text  may  how- 
ever be  corrupt  (see  crit.  note). — I^K,  ebewhcre  only  in  Eiek. 
xxvii.  15. — 9.  Ixxiv.  14,  Iso.  xxiii.  13  &c,  'wild  beasts.'  Ptist- 
Exiii/r} — 14.  ^m.  See  on  x.  yj  wc  cannot  with  Hitzig  infer  a 
late  date  from  the  sertpHo  plena,  for  though  not  common  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Mt-sha  and  Siloani,  nor  apparently  in  the  MSS.  from 
which  the  Sept.  vas  translated,  it  w.ts  evidently  not  altogether 
unknown  (see  Driver,  Stxmutl,  Introd,  pp.  xxxii.-Kxxiv.).^i6.  XlBp. 
In  spite  of  the  Talmudic  t'PB  'wooden  boards'  and  Phcen.  OB 
'a  board'  (quoted  by  Miihlau  and  Volckt,  I  cannot  think  the  sense 
'  expansion,' '  abundance,'  made  out  thereby.  The  alleged  .'\nuxiaism 
is  3  corrupt  reading.  Onilz  and  Lagarde  restore  nijpt?,  a  good  pre- 
Exilic  Heb.  word  (2  Kings  ix.  17  &c),  though  of  Aramaic  affinities. 

Ps.  Ixxiii.  An  Elyun-psalm  {v.  11),  and  therefore  presumably 
late  ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  style.  4.  niayin.  A  quadrilitcrai  of 
a  specially  Aramaic  type  (see  on  Ixxx.  14).  'n  occurs  only  here  and 
in  Is3-  Iviii.  6  (certainly  not  pre-ExUic).  5-7.  Stti&ces.  See  on 
ii,  J, — 6.  n"^i  elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  10.  Sec  Noldeke 
{D.  M.  Z.,  xxxvii.  535),  who  think-s  perhaps  n*y  should  be  read. — 
7.  3^.  See  on  xvii.  10.-  n'jIfTJ  'imagination,'  as  I'rov.  xviii.  n 
(Gr»cus  Venetus,  <t>ovrarria).^S.  f?'©;.  PO(J  in  Zech.  xiv.  la  is  'to 
make  to  consume  away.'  The  sense  TeL(iitred  here,  however,  is  'mock,' 
which  is  admittedly  an  Aramaism. — yp^.  Unidiomatic.  as  Olshausen 
remarks.  Probably  the  exigencies  of  rhythm  produced  the  phrase 
(cf.  cxix.  46).— 9.  i\iq^  ;  only  here  and  in  Ex.  ix.  23.  In  both 
cases,  for  a  similax  reason,  the  sharp  sound  is  pictorial  (see  Konig, 
Lchrgcb.  §  36,  7ff).— 12.  1lt?H.  One  of  the  poetic  Aramaisms  of 
the  later  books.  Qal  ixcurs  in  xcii.  13  and  twice  in  Job ;  the  Hifil 
of  NJ^',  and  the  adj.  K'jy,  also  each  of  them  twice  m  Job.  Aram. 
KJt?  once  in  Eira,  twice  in  Dan.  ;  K'jt?  twelve  times  hi  Dan.,  once 
inF,J!ra.— 17- D'C^'JiW-  Sec  on  Ixviii.  36.— iS.  \^.  Ifconect,an  Aia- 
maism  (see  Ges.-Kautcich,  p.  353),  But  Bickcll  rt-ads  inn'C''l!i- — 21. 
The  two  Hithpacis  occur  nowhere  cl&e.  The  reflexive  and  passive 
forms  Hilhpacl  and  Nithpnel  arc  frequent  in  the  ne»v  Hebrew  of  the 
Mishna.  Note  also  that  jTsn  (Pael  and  Aphel)  means  'to  cause 
pain  '  in  Targ.  on  Prov.  x  i,  xxviii.  7. 

Ps.  Ixxiv.  6.  ^'trs,  nisS'a  (plur.).  For  both  words,  only  found 
here,  theclassica!  Hebrew  is  O'l'^R.  'i^'a  (?)  seems  to  be  a  wcikened 
form  of  Aram,  d'sjs,  k^^is,  comp,  ^?*s  and  ^^Itr,  op'i  and  onj^n,  oib'jj 
and  ^y^,    l*;3^  occur  in  Tai^.  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  5  for  n^tSl^l?  just  as 
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j'^'^j  is  given  for  ihe  tarn*  word  in  Taig.  of  Jer.  xlvi".  a*.  Thn  i 
and  not/*  is  the  third  root-letter,  is  shown  by  the  .-Vrabic  ^a/oM  'n 
priclc  with  a  spur,'  kn//afi,  'hoolc,  harpoon,  spur,  saw.' — 8.  ^(fTj^ 
a  term  for  places  of  worship  or  instruclion  in  the  |j«r.  In  a  panlki 
poetic  description  of  the  desolation  of  Judah  by  Ncbuchadrezzai  t^ 
only  TlrtO  spoken  of  is  the  temple  (Lam.  ii.  6).  Hence  tboueh  tk 
probably  Ar:imaic  words  in  v.  6  WDUld  allow  us,  to  place  the  p«aln 
the  Babylonian  period,  this  phrase  in  v.  8  points  to  a  later 
Corop.  Ti'i  ri'i)  in  the  Mishna  (Safa,  ix,  15)  for  a  school  of  the 

Pa.  Ixxvi.  6,   ■i'?7inc*(ii  AramaiRing,  for 'rrE'Ti;  similar  coses 
in  Isa.  hiii.  3,  2  Chron.  xx.  35  (hoih  post- Exilic),  though  in  Isa. 
the  text  may  be  corrupt  (sec  (J«.-KamESc)i,  p.  147,  note  '). 

Ps.  Ixxvil.  4,  7.    See  on  xiii.  5.-5.  -ipj,  an   Aramaism  (see 
vii.  10),— Ps.  Ixxviii.     Sec  p,  147,  and  note  that  »tp  in  v.  4  and 
cxiv.  6  comes  fronri  Isa.  xlii.  35,  and  "c"  C'\^j?  in  p.  41    from  the 
Isaiahs.     3;*f?  {i;.  9)  and  fllp^  {v.  41)  are  .A.ramatKms  ;  for  th«  fi 
see  above,  on  Iv.  22,  and  for  the  latter  cf.  Syr.  k'tsif  'to  feel 
or  repenance '  (used  in  Pael,  Tesh.  i  Sam.  xxiv.  8). 

Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  14,  16,  17.  Peculiar  uord^  favouring  a  late  date. 
n"!?  'to  pluck,'  Song  of  Sol.  v.  1  ;  in  the  Mishna  also  '  to  plndt' 
(esp,  figs).  Elhiopic  arara.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  later  p«ned 
that  colloquial  words,  somtftimes  perhaps  old,  find  their  way  uM 
Heb,  poetry.  QD13  '  to  gnaw  to  pieces  ; '  cf.  Talm.  QQy>  (/V<M,  S^J 
of  mice  eating  off  the  ears  of  com).  The  insertion  of  r,  in  lieaU 
dagesh,  is  in  no  Semitic  language  so  common  as  in  Aramaic  (■ 
Porges,  Ui-^.  if.  VeTf-alslammMdung,  &e.,  1S75,  p.  50).  rt ;  see 
1.  It.  njs  'shooi'(seemycrit.  n,).  no5 'to  cut  down,' an 
elsewhere  only  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  la  (a  late  prophecy,  at  any  rate  in 
present  form). —  iS.  I'l^i*  'to  fix  the  choice  upon,'  as  Isa,  xliv    14. 

Ps.  bexsi.  4.  np?  ;  only  here  and  in  Prov.  vii,  20  ((Dji. 
Aramaic— 6.  t|Qin*.  An  affected  archaism.  See  on  xxviJi.  -  — 
7.  SjD.  Again  in  Neh.  iv.  n.  1  Kings  xi.  j8  (fem.  plur.  m  Exodus). 
Til  'basVct/as  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  2  Kings  x.  j-— 13-  ""'??%  an  .\iainaia* 
='  firmness.'    Eight  limes  in  Jer.  ;  and  once  in  fieut.  (jotix.  iqL 

Ps.  IxxxiiL  Note  archaistic  suffixes  in  'm  ivt:  is,  14),  and  see  00 
ii.  4,  5.— The  appositional  locution  in  r.  12  is  quoted  by  GicsebrecU 
as  an  Aramaism.  But  iD:V  here  ha.s  probably  l>een  introduced  br 
error  from  v.  14  ;  read  Tl't*.  With  regard  to  the  two  paralleU  to  ibe 
idiom  in  the  present  text  in  Gescnius-KautMch  (f  1^1.  p.  ji  jV  Ja. 
xxix.  J3  has  probably  been  interpolated,  and  in  Job  xxix.  i 
pointing  is  doubtfij], — 2.  Ta^i 'stillness,'  as  Isa.  hdi.  6,  7  -  <;£_ 
Isa.  xxxviii.  to. 


Pa.  botxiv.  4,  itlBB-  Again  in  HcuL  xsii.  fi  (twice),  and  In  Job 
xxxix.  30. —  1 1,  IciBtyn,  ttJT.  A(y,,  from  rp  ;  a  colloquialism  ?  "vnasiHt 
an  Aramaic  and  new  Hebrew  word,  found  (with  the  cognate  noun) 
repeatedly  in  Ilaniel,  in  the  Targums,  and  in  the  Talmud  (see  e.g. 
Berak?ioth  8  a),  •til  in  sense  of  dwelling  w-xurs  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  12 
(post -Exilic),  and  according  to  De  Wict  in  Ps.  xlix.  20  ;  cf.  new  Heb„ 
iiip  (=-1119  and  Tjp,  Aram.  Daniel). 

Ps.  Lcxxw  9,  rhp^,  as  Job  iv.  6,  see  on  xiix.  11. — Ps  Ixxxtl.  Note 
the  title  'jh)e  seven  times.— 9. 13S  with  ^  as  Dan.  xi.  39,  see  on  xvii.  4. 
— 5.  n^Di  "T.  A«y.  r6D  *  to  forgive '  is  a  good  N.  Semitic  word  ^Hebrew, 
western  Aramaic,  and  Assyrian),  In  Hebrew,  certainly,  it  is  only 
used  m  Qal ;  the  Picl  (I'ael)  form  which  esplains  rh^  is  found  in 
the  Targums.  See,  however,  on  the  form  Ewald,  Lehrbueh,  %  155  b 
and  c,  and  obwr\e  that  the  ordinal)'  equivalent  for  Heb.  n?0  in  the 
Targums  is  pa^'.  The  other  derivative  of  n^O,  s\l.  nri'>5,  is  adinitlcdly 
late  (Rysscl  ijuotes  ntj'n^  and  T<^V  from  Chron.  and  Eccles.),  lu 
form  is  specially  frequent  in  New  Hebrew,'  and  the  word  itself 
occurs  only  in  cxxx,  4,  Neh.  ix.  ij  (pi.),  Dan.  ix.  9  (pi.). — 6. 
niMJqip,  Jr.  \ry.  tiuoted  by  Hilzig  .md  Giesebrecht  as  late.  But 
rhythm  might  in  any  age  have  Vd  a  poet  to  coin  this  fern,  plur., 
which,  with  the  suffix,  gives  one  more  syllable  than  the  conespording 
masculine. 

Ps.  lxxx\-ii.  Written  in  a  harsh  quasi-prophetic  style,  samewhat  as 
Ps,  ex. —  I.  niw  ,  'vji.  \*y.  A  late  form,  according  to  Giesebrecht,  for 
thecla.<<sical  form  n'lD'.  But  is  this  at  all  necessary?  Seeonlxxxv.  6. — 
tr!P  "liri?  ;  so  ex,  3  (best  reading).  Isaiah  (xi.  9)  only  speaks  of 
the  '  holy  niourlain  '  of  Jehovah.  The  range  of  '  holiness  '  is  extend- 
ing; cf.  Baudissin,5/«rf(>«,ii.  1:9. — 5.  K*'({i  E"((.  This  locution  is  only 
found  elsewhere  in  Esth,  i,  8  (Ci*)  t"Vi),  and  C"ie  C'K  only  perhaps  in 
Ex.  xxxvi.  4,  and  fourteen  rimes  in  Lev.  and  Num.  We  cannot 
argue  from  this  thai  the  ps.  must  he  post-Exilic,  for  ill)  in  occurdl 
in  Deui.  xxvii.  7,  and  D^'  aV  in  tkn.  xxxix.  10.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  connexion  of  the  second  word  in  such  phrases  by  It-'aw  eojuthtt. 
is  specialiy  common  in  Chron.  and  Esther.  Dr.  Driver  gives  me  the 
following  lisi  of  proof-passages,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  13,  xx\iii,  14,  3  Chron. 
viii.  14,  xi.  12,  xix.  5,  xxviii.  35,  xxxi.  i9,xxxii.  28,xxxiv.  ij.xxsv.  15, 
Esth.  i.  S,  3i(-5fr),  ii.  11,  la,  iii.  4,  tj,  14,  iv.  3,  8,  9,  ti,  13,  1;,  ix. 
21,  27,  28.  Sec  on  xlv,  18  and  ct  fjcs.-Kautzsch,  /jthrhiuh,  p.  383. 
— I't^II-  See  on  vii.  18.— 6.  a^n?.  Probably  here  a  collat.  form  of 
3J)9  (cf.  the  phrase  in  Enck.  xiii.  9),  which  is  a  lalc  Heb.  formarion 

'   Se«  Siegfiifld  Wld   SUmL,  Ltkrfmik  Jer  nfuJtffjr.  Sfrarkt,   J  47^,    and   zi, 

Rjssel,  Da  Sftiitta  J'tmlattueki  Strynent  (1878I,  pp.  49,  5a 
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(Ezek.,  Chron.,  Enn,  NeTi.,  E«h.,  Dun.)  for  the  classica]  O^^p.  The 
correspondjug  feni.  rijh^  occurs  in  IjCT".  xix.  28.  Comp.  on  1^  it 
Pi.  Iwtxviii.  5.  ?yi5,  aw.  Acy.  See  on  xxii.  ao.  The  form  points  la 
a  late  age  <Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  153*,  2).— S.  ^  IDD  '  to  lean  npan,' 
not  with  the  view  of  getting  supjjort,  but  of  causing  distress.  Ai 
unique  sense,  for  which  Nestle  quoics  Sjmac  parallels  (see  NowackW 
/fflr.).— 13.  n;(?;,  .V,  y.^,.  Not  certainly  but  probably  a  late  fom. 
The  distinction  between  'abstract'  and  'concrete'  ideas  cannot  be 
strictly  carried  out  even  in  new  Hebrew  (see  e.g.  .-n»s*  in  Buxtod)L 
'  Tlif  land  uf  forgetting '  tnay  have  (leen  an  old  nAiuc  of  Shet^l,  aitd 
a  Homen  nctionh  of  the  fonn  n7'3tf  (1  Kings  xJx.  8)  would  be  ibt 
natural  tcnn  to  employ.  See,  however,  remark  on  ni^'Sc  (note  ca 
lx.xxvi.  5),— 17.  D'niy?.  Aj-ain  in  Job  vi.  4  (Exilic),  which  maj- bf 
alluded  to.— 'jmev  (so  read).    The  Piel  occurs  again  only  in  cm 

'.39- 

Ps.  Ixxxis.  9.  I'pn,  uir.  Acy  ;  but  common  in  Aramaic  {kAaami= 

Shaddai  in  Pesh.  of  Job).  Cf.  IDn ;  «)Dn  in  Daniel.  The  mat 
how(."ver  is  proved  to  be  Hebrew  by  I^Dn,  Am,  ii.  9,  Isa,  i.  31.— a| 
"It*;,  only  here  and  in  I-am.  ii.  7-— 45-  IJOt  in  its  full  Aramaic  sen 
of  'throw-ing  down '  (2  KingB  ix.  33  Targ.,  for  .itttOP).  The  Qal  pv- 
ticiple  in  Ezek.  xxi.  i;  means  'delivered  u|i,' — 48.  iWi.  Sec  od 
xvn.  14. 

Here  let  us  [^aiisc.  Bks.  I.-ITI.  contain  llie  psalms  which  aw 
usually  with  most  confidence  assigned  to  the  pre-Exilic  period.  ! 
hnve  sought  to  show  that  there  are  numerous  linguistic  phcnooKsi 
which  throw  some  doubt  on  this  theory,  and  make  the  opposite  oae 
proportionably  more  plausible.  Had  1  Si>acc,  1  think  that  I  axdd 
prove  tliat  Books  TV,  and  V.  contain  so  many  unmtstalceabte  An- 
mai^ms,  and  words  belonging  distinctively  to  the  later  literature  titf 
Tiothing  but  the  most  cogent  evidence  derived  from  the  ideas  codd 
jmstify  us  in  assigning  any  of  the  psalms  in  these  books  to  a  pt«- 
Esile  period.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  in  the  I.<cturcs  that  soch 
evidence  from  ideas  does  not  exist.  But  as  a  work  of  supcrcroeaiioa 
I  will  dc^-oie  such  space  as  I  can  to  an  examination  of  some  of  tbe 
most  interesting  psalms  which  rem.iin. 

Ps.  xc,    Mo5.iic  (Deliusch).  Can  this  lie?   To  the  phraseoloeical 
parallels  between  Ps,  xc.  and  Ucul.  xsxii.  and  (perhaps)  xxxiii.  1 : 
referred  alreadj'      Those  most  conmionly  adduced  are  v.    1 
'habitation,'  used  of  Cod,  as  Deul.   itsxiii.  a;  (njlre)  i   v.  2 
of  the  btrth-p-ings  of  creation,  as  fleui.  xxxii.   18;    t,,    t^ 
phrase  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  360;  v.  15,  niDJ-  rib^,  combined  as  jn 
xxxii.  ;  (the  former  only  found  in  these  two  passages).     Of  thcs«  1 
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only  ones  which  arc  beyond  dispute  arc  the  third  and  foutth.  It  is 
the  fourth  which  gives  weight  to  ihe  third,  for  the  phrase  in  v.  ij^ 
might,  if  wc  did  not  know  that  the  psalmist  had  sonic  words  of  Heut. 
xxxii.  fioa.ting  in  his  memory,  be  thought  to  prtriCnt  a  purely  acci- 
dental coincidence  with  the  'Song  of  Moses.'  The  first  and  the 
second  depend  on  ihc  correctness  of  the  texi,  which,  with  some  other 
critics,  I  feel  compelled  to  question.  From  the  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  headings  of  Ps.  xc.  and  of  [>eut.  xxxiii.  alilce  Moses  receivt;s 
the  same  high  title  of  '  man  of  flod,' it  is  not  improljable  thai  ihc 
reading  I'lyp  (which  is  n  phraseological  link  betvfccn  those  two  songs, 
IS.  they  now  stand)  already  existed  when  the  heading  of  I's.  xc.  was 
written  (sec  p.  75,  foot).  Notice  in  tliis  connexion  the  old  I  icbrcw  verb 
HI  (v.  10,  Num.  xi.  31,  and  nowhere  else);  cf.  T),  common  in  Aram,  in 
the  sense  'to  pass  away,' '  to  vanish.'  In  the  saine  verse  the  emphatic 
but  otherwise  me-iningless  cohoriativc  should  he  ohser\*ed  (see  on 
xlii.  s);  in  w.  3,  9  the  tare  words  K^l  (see  on  xxxiv.  19),  nj;^  (again 
in  Job  xxxvii.  :,  Eick.  ii.  10;  cf.  on  xlix.  4) ;  in  v.  14  the  I'icL  of  V3|!f 
(again  in  E/ek.  vii.  t^).  Corap.  nari  with  'jq,  iPjri,  'speech,  medita- 
tion' ('larg.  and  Talm.  Jer,,  ap.  Jastrow). 

Ps.  xci.  Of  uncertain  date  (Dcliusch;  Nowack).  Note  however 
the  air.  Aey.  nin'o  (».  4),  a  Synonym  for  T\}%  from  ino  in  the  Aramaic 
sense  'to  surround.'  Also  that  three  striking  words  in  this  psalm 
occur  in  Deut.  sxxji.,  xxxiii.,  vi«.  i*'^^  (r*.  r,  9,  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  8), 
atJiJ  (».  6,  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  14),  and  I^Jfip  in  connexion  with  God  {v.  9, 
cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  37).  It  is  true,  however,  that  'p  also  occurs  in  Isa. 
xxviic.  2,  and  that  J^  mny  he  a  wrong  rcadini^,  A  much  clearer 
connexion  exists  [jctwcen  OE?/J  *3  in  11.  14  and  Deut.  vii.  7.  Lastly 
observe  rhat  the  divine  names  'Elyon  (m.  1,  9),  and  Shaddai  (p.  i) 
arc  mostly  used  by  Exilic  or  post-ExJlic  writers  (pp.  S3,  84). 

Ps.  ci.  To  the  phraseological  evidence  (p.  67)  one  would  gladly 
join  some  more  specially  linguistic.  In  v.  5  we  meet  with  'JE^i^fJ  (so  to 
be  pointed),  where  the  linking  vowel  is  an  affected  archaism,  which 
justifies  us  in  as&uming  tliis  psalm  to  be  at  earliest  a  late  prc-Exih'c 
work.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  number  of  temple-songs  (see 
ex.  4,  cxiii.  5-9,  cxiv.  8,  cxvi.  1,  cxxiii.  1,  Lam.  iii,  i,  and  cf.  I,  4,  and 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  note  above).  Tlie  verb  Its'?  (here  in  Pod) 
occurs  again  only  in  Frov.  xxx.  10  (in  Hi&l).  But  though  T^lt  and 
I  rs^n  in  panic,  fonnsare  used  in  Targ.  and  in  new  Heb,  for  'lo 
I  slander,'  and  on  this  and  other  much  more  important  grounds  Prov. 
I  xxx.  is  post-Exilic,  we  amnot  argue  from  this  to  the  post-Exilic  date 
I  of  l*s.  ci.  Poel  is  a  stem  which  does  not  occur  in  Aramaic,  and 
I    there  is  an  exact  pondlcl  to  JC^^,  '  to  attack  with  the  tongue*'  in 
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^  'to  attack  with  the  eye*  (i  Sam.  xviii.  9,  pre-Exilic).  Conq 
the  Arabic  verb  '&na  '  to  view  with  an  evil  eye/  and  lasana  '  to  di 
fame.'     Linguistically  therefore  the  psalm  may  be  late  prc<£xili< 

Fs.  cix.  S.  Stade  quotes  n'l^S  'office'  as  distinctively  a^ 
sense,  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the  newly  organized  priedl 
funclions,  cf.  Num.  iiL  ja,  36,  2  Chron.  xxix.  ti  (Zeiesckr.  f.  i.  t. 
\Vii!,y  18S5,  p.  2S2),  But  Tj?j=* officer  ■  in  Judg.  ix.  38.  tS^ 
elsewhere  only  in  Eccles.  v.  i,  does  however  seem  late.  16.  ^ 
has  iu  an:il(^iic  in  Syriar.  It  occurs  in  Nifal  only  here  and  m  Db 
\\.  30 ;  in  Hiftl  only  in  Rzck.  xiii,  aa, 

Ps.  ex.  '  Primitive  in  its  vigour  and  fulness  of  thought '  (Ehn 
Similarly  RwaJd,  who  regards  it  as  hascd  upon  an  oracle  of  Gad  i 
Xathan.  One  could  certainly  imagine  ihat  v.  3^  was  '  borrowed  fin 
some  old  poem  now  lost'  ^so  my  commeninry  ndntits)  ;  but  theotii 
text  of  that  clause  is  1i»hlc  to  suspicion,  It  is.  in  fact,  the  lingl 
obscure  passage  in  the  psalm,  and  the  Sept.,  partly  supported  by  t* 
other  Greek  versions,  read  differently  i^W^X  T^'o  Ofvji},  ibe  aecaa 
Jtj  being  used  pregnanily,  cf.  Job  xi.  17),  In  my  commentary  1  fan 
given  way  toconserx'alivc  scruples,  which  in  this  psalm  if  anywhcieii 
justifiable.  But  approaching  Ps.cx.,asl  do  now,  from  a  linguistic  ptM 
of  view,  I  camioLbiii  s-iy  that  bothint'ij  and  Soscem  to  mctntolenbli 
Till  we  know  something  certain  about  the  Hebrew  of  the  Davidic  ( 
pre-Isaianic  age,  we  have  no  sufficient  right  to  indulge  tn  the  conjecta 
that  '  the  whole  phrase  [in  v.  3*]  may  be  borrowed  from  some  o( 
poem  now  lost '  (so  my  commentary).  Had  there  really  been  such 
word  as  "ifl(^  ('the  early  morning  sky  ;'  cf.  'ip'pp  'a  fLtrfc  plaol 
botiv.  20,  &c.),  should  we  not  have  met  with  it  in  some  of  the  mil 
poetical  references  to  the  dawn  ?  Fhilulagically  the  best  rcadJI 
seems  to  be  tliat  of  BickclJ,  iipn^:  1^  Tl»'0  0^^,  i.c.  '  from  the  wari 
from  the  dawn  (uf  life),  thy  youthful  band  is  (devoted)  unto  tfad 
Bickell  too  has  improved  the  arrangement  of  w.  5,  6.  'Ilic  p™**  1 
free  from  archaisms  except  that  of  the  linking  •vowel  (once  no  dorf 
a  case-ending)  in  Tt^"^  (:'■  4).  Unless  the  non-linguistic  evvckn 
points  decidedly  to  an  early  pre-Exilic  origin,  it  must  be  nattml  t 
view  this  as  the  affectation  of  a  late  poet  (see  00  cL  5),  Note  ai 
that  no  old  writer  employs  the  fera.  form  n^fT  (Job  v.  8  is  the  olile 
passage),  and  that  Kccles.  is  the  only  book  which  cx>ntaim  ^ 
phrase  m^i'i'^J)  (Eceles.  iii.  jS,  vii  14,  viii.  a),  except  indee 
Daniel,  in  the  Atam.  pan  of  which  occurs  •?  flT^T^.  In  r.  51 
haveniT^;,  which  is  only  found  again  in  Eeclc&  sti.  9,  i©^  io^i 
the  equivalent  of  sx'fiya  in  the  Targums.  All  that  can  be  docK 
mit^ate  the  force  of  these  facts  has  been  done  by  Dciitxsch  (a 
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commentary).  Note  lastly  C'7E'"'1*1lI3  (sec  crit.  note  in  my  t»tnin.), 
as  in  Ixxxvii.  i,  [he  idea  underlying  which  is  laLc.  Altogether  Ps.  ex. 
is  a  more  succesBfiil  imitation  of  the  prophetic  style  than  Ps.  lxx»i., 
and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  Ps.  ii.  Among  other  paints  of 
resemblance  between  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.,  observe  thai  both  contain  the 
post-Davidic  divine  title  Adonai. 

Pss.  Gd.-csliii.  The  three  first  of  these  belong,  ace.  to  Ewald, 
to  the  time  of  Manasseh.  He  .tdmits,  however,  that  this  is  fiii  from 
certain.  Points  of  contact  with  psalms  in  the  first  Davidir  collertion 
and  (cf.  Ps,  ci.)  with  Proverbs  cannot  of  course  prove  the  antiquity  of 
ihtsc  compositions.  It  is  not  only  those  psaims  which  are  imitated, 
and  if  Ehrt's  list  of  parallelisms  in  Proverbs  be  throughout  accejitcd, 
it  shows  that  there  was  already  a  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  psalmists* 
lime.  D'piJC!,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  cxl.  s,  5,  and  also  in  Prov.  iv.  17 
(and  in  one  of  the  recensions  of  our  Ps.  xviiL;  see  2  Sam.  xxii.  49), 
belongs,  as  Deliusch  remarks,  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  tlte 
plural  was  substituted  poetically  for  the  singular.  Note  alio  the 
numerous  t[Ta$  A<yo/*«va  in  these  ps-ilms  (cxl.  4,  9,  11,  11;  cxli.  3,  4, 
10;  cxliL  8) ;  especially  nbn"]D.  which  must  be  late. 

There  are  still  four  psalms  of  special  interest  which  must  not  be 
altogether  passed  over,  though,  with  one  exception,  they  could  not 
be  adequately  treated  except  as  members  of  groups,  and  indeed 
of  groups  which  are  themselves  closely  connected  by  a  common 
linguistic  type ;  these  are  cxviii.,  cxxin-ii.,  cxxxix.,  and  cxliv.  In 
Ps.  cxviii.  notice  in  w.  10-12  the  Hifil  {found  nowhere  else)  of 
Sku  with  uncertain  meaning,  and  the  Pual  (also  unique)  of  ^V^t  * 
rare  word  of  Aramaic  affinities,  foimd  four  times  in  Job,  once  in 
1  Isa.,  and  twice  in  the  earliest  portion  of  Proverbs.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Massoretic  te.vt  of  v.  ii*  is  correct  {see 
crit.  n,),  Observe  in  passing  thai  psalms  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  and  for  various  reasons  held  to  be  contemporaneous,  do  not 
always  exhibit  a  late  date  with  equal  distinctness  in  their  language. 
In  the  case  of  Ps.  cxxxvii.  a  post-Exilic  dale  is  assured  by  the  Aram. 
affix  in  '3T?T9  (p.  6,  cf.  ciii.  3,  cxvL  19,  &c.),  and  by  the  thrice 
repeated  f  (w.  S,  9).  Otherwise  the  style  of  the  psalm,  says 
Delitzsch,  is  'classical,'  especially  if  the  lett  m.iy  here  and  there  be 
emended.  V^,  cxxxix.  on  the  other  hand  is  famous  for  its  incorrect- 
ness ;  in  il,  according  to  the  same  scholar,  'the  Aramaic- Hebrew 
idiom  of  the  posi-Enile  period  is  taken  into  the  service  of  poetry.'  To 
me  this  appears  an  exaggeration.  I  admit  that  the  hs.  A.ty.  si  in  v.  3 
is  an  Aramaism,  like  r\\T\  and  iVffn  (sec  Delitisch  or  Wright  on 
Ecclcs.  i.  t^),  and  that  the  mark  of  the  accus.  in 'jn^  is  also 
Aramaic.     But  in  v.  3  why  should  we  not  emend  'pjT  into  '¥3*1?  kt 
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occurs  thrice  again,  it  is  true,  in  Lev.  }cviii.-xx.,  and,  accordii^ 
Comill,  in  Ezek.  xix.  7,  but  there  it  has  a  special  sense  (cf.  Lw^ 
Chald.  Lex.  s.  v,  V3">).  It  seems  to  me  that  *J)5T  is  quite  intolerab 
here.  And  in  v.  20  are  we  not  justified  in  correcting  TTIJ  into  % 
{see  crit.  n.)?  Comp.  Driver  on  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16,  an  early  passaj 
which  has  not  escaped  the  intrusion  of  the  same  pronouna 
Aramaism.  The  student  will  of  course  notice  m  v.  19  the  nire  for 
131^ ;  see  on  xviii.  32.  In  Ps.  cxliv.  the  hnguistic  interest  centres 
w.  13-14,  which  Ewald  regards  as  a  pre-Exile  fragment  (see  p.  6( 
Here  we  find,  in  ».  13,  the  Aramaizing  Jl,  which  occurs  no«he 
else  except  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  14  <plur.),  Tf%  which  meets  us  again 
Zech.  ix.  15,  and  IJIJ,  apparently  a  late  word  for  DIpK. 
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ilie  Book  of  !>Anicl.  10& 

^  —  — —  lvcclr<iiBii«»,  409 

; Jon  all. 306 

Siunucl  B»  a  |>vilniiil,  sto 

—  Uaviilic  pmlm^  20S 

M<«unii:  psntins,  34,  3&1 

I's*.  slii. ,  «Iiit. ,  I  ^ 

,vi., -465 

—  Kvii,  •46i& 

xliv.,lx.iv.,  lJtxix.,«i| 

103) 

U.  20.  *i,  ...  175 

Uixvii.,  ...  131 

IxaJiTiii.,  IxxJux., 

•30 

CK 34 

cxsii.,  *&,  ...  6orv» 

PP-  197.  *«.  aio  *e.) 
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DELITZSCH 

cobinsau                   ^^^^I 

Dditncb,  Priednch,  279 

Esenes,  conucxirin  nf  nunc,  jti            ^^^^^H 

Demetihs  Pdlorceics,  184 

—  ihcir  Vlirf  in  .ingch,  33$                   ^^^^^H 

De  QuIiKCy,  Tbumas  (on  EsK&!Bia)i 

view  of  mAiiin^Ci  446                  ^^^^^H 

44S>  446 

~-  Bacrificcs,  375                                ^^H 

DcTcnlxiuic;,  J.,  40,  Sd,  [Jl.  4I6,  456 
T>p  VfTc,  Auhfcy,  ao4,  38a 

— -— Ihe  soul.  4(S-4II,  447                 ^^1 

alleged  liun-wonhip,   3JI,  447,         ^^H 

D*  Will.  John,  6,  319,  330,  '479 

^H 

IWllmiiin,  Aug.,  JI.  56,  92,  95.  133, 

EiSGiti<^in  in  Jewish  Chri>itianity,  446             ^^1 

iWJ,   i;7,  2i».  J49-  30'.  iJj.  457, 

Eillicr.  Huuk  o\.  jS;,  29S                              ^H 

•463.  •46,1,  'ifiS 

Elctniif  of  piiniVnini-'nt,  439                           ^^H 

Domcf,  Aug.,  191 

Eupokmus,  [Irllcnislicwrim,  13,  log          ^^| 

Driver,  S.   K.,  xvL,  xx.,  xk!.,  xxiii., 

Euscbm,  103,  iCi5,  273                                 ^H 

xsiv.,  JixTi.,  S7.  '8*.  "78,  304,  409, 

Ewald,  tl.,  xvi,  xviiL,2i,  32,  35,  38,         ^H 

426, -461,  '463  &c. 

65,  91,  97,  102,  109,  114,  135,  146,         ^H 

DruminrmiJ,  of  Hawtiiorri'Ii-n,  304 

13II,  16a,  165,  167.  176,  179,  190,         ^H 

—  Jamei,  23,  24.  30,  38,  193,  304, 

191.  317.  345,  349.  399,  338,  457.        ^H 

331.  41a  449 

^^^H 

Otnysen,  rS5.  tsft,  166 

on  Daviilic  pulnu,  30S                ^^^^^H 

Diioli^tn,  Jcwiih,  433 

EiekicI,  301,  J31.  3S3                           ^^^^H 

Duccktr.  Max.  2lo 

Eira.  did  lie  rcLniiid  liic  wollt?  71                  ^^H 

Duti,  R.  Chiuidcr,  xxxiv. 

—  hu  legalism,  358                                       ^^H 

—  Hu  he  a  pialiiiixt  t  253                             ^^H 

—  did   iic  collect    (or  oornplete)  Ibc  ^^^^| 

Eoci.esiA^rEi,  Book  of,  55,  tS^,  290, 

P«nlini.T  13,  (jS                                  ^^^^1 

39S,  3*',  3Stt  433 

—  Fourth  Itook  of,  431                         ^^^^H 

—  dnic  of,  409 

^^^^H 

—  style  of,  463.  473 

^^H 

—  not  1  lell«ni<.tic,  433 

Fat'iikr.  divine  title,   291.305,  313,         ^^| 

Eccl<»iulicu5.  Bnuk  of,  10,  331 

327.  328.  3J0                                              ^H 

—  date  nf,  123,  409,  436 

Fletchrr,  lltincm,  54                                      ^^H 

—  ^ppeiuJK  to,  137 

Flood-ttDf7,    UftLiylonuu),    393.    433,          ^H 

—  not  llcllcciuiic,  433 

469. 474                                                       ^1 
Foriea,  John,  59,  130,  JIJ,  243,  251             ^H 
yorgivcncM,  oonceplion  of,  54,  347               ^^H 

—  Sadducena  dementi  in,  4r  1 

—  style  of,  300,  463 

—  iacorreelntfic  of  Creek  rcnderiag  of, 

Kt*nkl.  f.,  38,  184,  445'  456                        ^H 

frashikenti  (or  fraskaka'is,  meanii^          ^^1 

of.  407,  438,  440                                         ^H 

45* 

—  ref«renc«t  to  Psolmt  in,  x»x.,  117, 

1  iS,  4S6 

^vathU,  the,  383,  335,  430,  449                  ^H 

I-JIcrthcim,  A.,  36,  it;,  128.  278,  3*7. 

Ficudcnthal.  ij.  39,  109                         ^_^^H 

^^s*^ 

F\)UeT.  J.  F. .  38                                     ^^^H 

E4,')'pljaii  influence  tm    ews,  431 

^^^^^1 

—  iiucriptiom,  &c.,  I9t,  304 

^^^^^^^L 

—  rcllgivu*  i<l«n«,  431,  431 

Ehn,  C.  49.  7S,  104.  45*-  45S,  483 

Camnkaq,  Clotmom,  l8t                     ^^^^H 

GoakcienA,  400,  439                              ^^^^^| 

Eiehhom,  J,  C,  ti?,  129,  ijfi 

USthis,  Ihe,  74,  191,  213,  2S4,  334,         ^H 

Hijali,  sioty  of,  383,  421 

^5.  .Ml.  351.  373.  379.  385.  395-         ^| 

Eliot,  Ofoigc,  430 

398. 43(i                                                       ^H 

F.Ira%lic.  \V.  C,  i;$ 

Getger.  .'V.,  33.  40.  4<.  S7,  303,  330. ^_^H 

El'uh,  divine  iiunie,  205,  2o5,  4(57 

409                                                 ^^^^H 

Eloluslic  uarraiivc,  ihc,  173,  2S3,  463 

Gddncr,  K.,  395,  434<43<>.  4SO            ^^^^| 

Eiy^^x  divine  liile,  36,  37,  41,  51,  73, 

Ceucsix,  oiit^iii  of,  270.  279                   ^^^^^| 

83.  121.  164.  aofi,  314.  464 

Geo.  xiv,,  claieof;  sec  [ndcA  11.           ^^^^^H 

Knoch,  %\<yr-j  uf,  n.tiii,,  149,  JS3,  4JI 

gfr  ('  ^ucrt  '>,  USE  of,  429                       ^^^^H 

^  ihe  Babj-ioniifi.  432 

CMrniok.  W.,  104                                          ^^H 

—  Book  of.  32.  4t3.  423 

CieMbiechi,    Krierlr.,    iii,  180,  182,  ^^^B 

—  —  —  KswnUn  element*  lo,  44X.449 

*46l.  '472.  *478.  *479                       ^^^H 

—  —  —  MeulanUiii  in.  133 

C;iSbtd,  K.  H.  <on  Bnnich],  456            ^^^^H 

—  —  —  »icw  ofiucrificcs  in,  373 

Glot>',  Ihe  divine,                                   ^^^^^| 

Epipbuix.  Fciut  of,  33,  34,  cf.  uKvUi. 

Uotiinau,  Couni,  13                              ^^^^^| 

. 
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iNDfCES. 


COBTIIE 


rSRAEL 


Co«ihfl,  «v.,  367 

GobUihu,  1.,  Kt.,  1S2,  3S4 

Gore.  Cluiles,  ii.,  xxv.,  xiviii. 

GrtlJ!,  H.,  13  (Modin).  S5  ll*>irimj, 
61  (P*.  cmxiv.t,  83  (J&itr  [eeliiis ; 
date  or  Sept.).  no  &  14a  (the 
•mMfim),  laj  (P*.  Uviii.),  14a  (IS. 
UxiL),  159  {IS.  «tli«-l,  mo  (dute  of 
Sept.  Peninteuch),  i&t  ((igunM 
JoHphui),  2i9(Hiiiiaath«  Miccabee), 
355  A  4Si  (Miccaloraii  pwilius).  435 
tt  443  [on  the  iMUrTcction-il'icirijtc) 

Greek  influeacc  un  ]cit-^  9>   tOi   I4i 

66.313.413-4=5 
Gneoiy  Haiiaiucn,  39 

—  0fN)r»M,3s8 

Croliu,  7S,  76,  85,  I  jo,  17s 
Gnippc  (en  Greek  myths),  xxxi. ,  451 
GiUiiourg,  llAvifl,  4S9 
Gtiltw,  H.,  249 


Ha]>K3,  Ihc  EgyiilbnisccAaitmi 

MaiiJcAn,  431 

Halcvy,  J.,   81,  135,   (2&,  39ii  iS'i 

•467,  •4n 
Hullcl,  ihc,  18,  31,  49,  JO.  J7 

—  origin  of  wofil,  459,  460 
HaU^i,  R.  Yehuda.  336.  369 
Hontbufger,  J.  (on  Jewish  |inrdc*|,  SJ 
Hammoiid.  H.,  6.  7 

Hannah,  Song  of;  wc  Indm  It. 
HMUiitiKlun,  Siihop,  134 
llansklui  ;i)ce  Dvilicaiiui) 
llaoma  pLint,  ih«,  437,  439 
Hwdt,  H.  »on  <l«,  57-60,  153 
UmIm,  C,  df,  85,  IS7,  113.  iSs,  395, 

425.  43S-  440 
Harnack,  Th.,  31 
Fftrrison,  Fred.,  19 
Hatch.  Edwin.  13.  469 
Haupt,  Paul.  61.  469 
Hnvci.  M.,  xxtit.,  415 
Hswkiiu.  t^.i  7& 
Hc3.ll,  ethical  icfciciKc  of  term,  466, 

cf.  47J 
Heaven,  ihc  Atiy^rian,  15] 

—  tpiriiualUed  or  syniltci-Ui:  conception 
o^  198.  JW,  314.  3'8.  yt& 

Heaveii  ond  hell,  the  Cgypiian.  431, 

43' 

—  the  btct  JcwmH,    591,   416,   43a, 

444 

—  Ihc  '/xaaaMnaa,  399.  400,  439 
Hebrew ;  kc  Lansiu|[« 
Hcnian,  guild  of,  too,  lot 
HMgJtL'nlierg,    K    \V.,  60,    61,  IJI, 

164,  17?,  J14,  J40,  «6o.  »8j 
Hei<l«,  J.  U.,  326 


i 


HeMkkh.did  he  cuUcct  {isalm!7 

—  Song  of;  see  Intlcx  II. 
Hicket.  Ihc  nonjuicH.  5*7 
Hiluy.  458 

HiMenatn,  Puritan  (ii vine,  174 
Ui^Jcld,  Ad.,    aj.   133,  375.  ^a- 

449 

Hiiiig,  F«d.,6o,  68,   114.   tie,  ijj, 

137.  'ss.  '*4.  (67.  176.  in,  >itb 

Mb.  247.  249-25'.  Hi.  A7° 

on  DaviHic  putlms.  208 

on  M^tCcaUvai)  pnolnu.  45; 

Hufntmn.  of  EilniiKcn.  273,  Z7( 
HofTmcinn.  G. .  X99,  436 
Holland),  H.  S.,  xxxiv. 
Holl«ii*D.  M.,  21  i,  357 
Haltxmaticl,  H.,  3$ 

—  Ojcar.  41, 449 
Holy  and  koUnets,  ntt  of  Uflns.  Jl^ 

33« 

lloitiec.  37.  I&4.  190 

Houker.  }04 

Horace.  373 

Hon.  V.  J.  A.,  1S2 

HiibsctLaiann,  H. ,  Zend  schulu,  431 

Hupfelii,  R,  109,  ij6,  223 

Humility,  a  note  of  the  uue  IsadiA 

I  ID,  171,  fOSCtop) 
Hyiic.  T.,  107,  zSi 
Hytcanus,  John.    13.   34,  =5.  Sfc''! 

0.  '43 

—  XL,  *6,  [46,  154.  at9 


1^ 

I 


Idbal  (or,  tmveDly)  existence.  »». 

134 
Immortality,  BaltyloniAB  genns  ^  kr 

ll<f  in,  391-393 

—  is  ibe  idea  in  the  Pulter  ?  381  fc. 

—  Greek  belief  in,  xjcjuii. 

—  Pcnian  belief  in.  394  ic 

—  .SaUcui  belief  In,  39J 

—  in  Pi,  »x*Ti.  9  .'Icpt,.  409 
ImiaaJ-Kai^,  193 

ItOAC.  St,  of  Anliocb.  39 
laUh  fBook  of),  higher  criilclm  rf 
tee  Index  u. 

—  ctchatology  d,  403^406 

—  his  liicraiy  in&iencr,  i63,  164 

—  w^  he  %  pmlmtsi?  314 

—  fuuniin  of  Jevrfab  (!l)urch,  a'>9 

—  the  Second,  his  literary  'todM 

71,  113.  134.   162 

Islam,  303,  304,  3^,  370 
ImbcI,  Its  tccepti'nty,  367 

—  Ulc  Irjicci  of  hcnlbcxtiMD   in. 

—  —  tniHianmy  fonctioo,  39a  | 
Judainn) 


J<iAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 
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J,\CKSOS 
iLCKSOK,  Dl^Q,  6,   103,  133,  13&,  24S 

oidduft,  59 

ah,  divide  name,  1 14.  300.  301 

sniueus,  AJtuandei,  2i| 
apnnesc  myiliolcjgy,  325 
uhcc.  Book  of.  lyi,  193,  zto 
eiiuthuD,  101,  346 
ehostiiiplinl ,  I?'? 

chova.h  (Vahveh],  uie  of  this  name  in 
latci  hooks,  214,  297,  258-302 

—  the  name,  when  nol  pronounced, 
jot 

—  Sabaoth,  20.  aoj,  321,  315,  313, 
3»> 

—  unique  iliviniiy  of,  246 

—  cicaiomliip  i>(.  214,  314,  3i3 

—  05  Sh-cpheid  uid  Teacher,  349i  343~ 

348.352 

—  humility  nsctilwcl  la,  214,  343 

—  proph«lic  view  of,  its  relation  to 
Nicerw  ducirine,  290 

—  may  the  name  be  applied  10  Chiiil  T 
211,  30s 

—  objection  to  Christian  tik  of  nnnic> 

304 

—  ;  ste  !ils»  KitiKdwin 
Jcnwin,  P.,  3J0.  3^2,  427,  432 
Jeremiah,  his  icligiciut  influence,  214, 

264     • 

—  lh«  evangelical    prophet,  316,  cfl 

—  school  of.  135,  2JI,  365,  466 

—  wai  he  a  piulniisl!  122,  I34-Ij(i, 
2JO,  242.  247.  350 

Jcicmias,  A.,  427 

Tctoboam  II.,  167,  179 

Jerome,  St..  (on  Salein)  49,  (on  anon. 
pMilini)  8$,  ion  Ps.  \xx\x.)  153, 
(on  old  cupte^  of  Sept.)  399,  (on 
Pb.  I«viii. )  336 

Jewish  hymns,  277,  297.  334.  336,  it^ 

rcicbel,  (IV  ;tlv. )  167,  471 

Jobi  tpecches  of,  64,  85 

—  asymbol  of  hracl,  tii,  137 

~  (Book  of),  it*  date,  159,  202,  217, 

aiS,  409 
iu  ehjujctec,  67,  70,  72,  73, 

149,  2S; 
gives  the  inner  cipcricnccs  of 

its  authui,  290 
^  ^  —  its  Babylonian  aflinitie*,  2OO 

ill  mythdli^-,  202,  270 

Hi  style,  463 

Elihu'Kctiou  of.    246)  249. 

4«9 

epilogue  of,  4-OJ 

Srpt.  addition  I»,  406  (note) 

_ moniinient    of   i,    hehiM    of 

pui-b,  242 


LAGARDt 

Joel  (Book  iH),  »*-.  133, 139.  i'^S^** 

—  M..  296.  413 

{ohonninc  wiitltigi,  the,  38IS,  415 
onah,  Book  of.    137.  202.  294-  295. 

3o«i.  393 
. —  pulm  of,  it*  twin  btothci,  127 
onathnn,  the  MiLcenbcc,  81 
ong,  P.  At,  tai,  104,  45S 
owph,  ilOfynf,  15S 
oiioh.  teljcn  of.  91,  205,  215 
osl.  J.  M..  14.  22.  3S,  3*9,  376 
utNlen,  Book  of,  44S 
ludalsm.  '  duality '  of,  396 

—  Inter,  its  view  o{  the  hraihcn,  306 

—  Bgjrptian,  423.  452 

Judas  the  MiccnUre,  19,  iG,  4$,  9$,, 

98,  142.  17s,  (99 
Jodgineni.  di^cttine  of  the,  241.  254, 

372-374.  3S7 

—  Qit  individuilii,  381  See. 

{udith.  Book  of,  25  (tiote],  37 
uitin  Martyr.  35.  153,  {$4,  333.  414.- 
443 


Km-Isch,  M.  M..  162,  377,  467 
Kunphauien,  A.  H.  H.,  351 
Kant,  260 

Kiiitiseh,  E..  350.  32S,  463  Sic. 
Kay,  W.,  6,   90,    134,  22t.  226,  245, 

347 
/Len0sii,  theological  idea,  xxv.,  xnvL; 

cf.  344 
iiAiufJi'K,  the,  19,  27,  33.  48,  49,  56, 

S7.  92.  9J.  9S,  H7.  119,  129.  150. 

J9S.  H7,  3*4 
klttud,  or  lovingkindncss,  meaning  of, 

J'7.  370-372,  378.  379 
Kitnclii.  K.   Uavi.l,  (title  of  Pi.  xlv.J 

173,  (Fit  IL  20,  21)  I7S.  It^  I**-) 

176.    (Rook     of    Etra)    J44,    |I'i. 

IxKiL  6)  '476 
Kin£.  E.  G.,  IS9 
~  use  of  teitn,  468 
Kingdom,  the  divine,  336,  340,  34> 
Ktngjiey,  C,  nuoled,  266 
Kohiii,  A..  383,  401 
Kor^,  p^imi  of,  loO,  lOt  &c. 
Koran,  referred  to,  65,  69,  325,  333.. 

377.  379.  429.  4j» 
Kreuier.  A,  v.,  167 
Krochmal,  50,  5S,  243 
Kncncn,  A.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xix.,  133,  157, 

159.  '79.  191.  2»9.  at;-»49,  "461 


Lagabdx.  p.  de,  31,  91,  176,  232, 
847.  »*8.  354.  382.  21.9,  351.  459. 
•407.  *473 
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JMVlCES. 


LAMEKTATIONS 

t,ani«ntaiiant,  Bouk  of.  loo,  314 
Law,  ptcruUlcnci;  otlhe,  358 

—  JmpL'(fL>ciion  of,  rccogdUFiJ,  374 

—  expoAiiuQ  of  meaning,  uq,  jjS 

—  I.evilica1,  iu  voJiie,  358,  367 
Laiuxu,  EmmiL,  18,  104 
Lealhc*.  Sunlc)',  I75_._ 
l.ehrB,  }C.,  xiiil.,  ixiiii. 
LenorBionl,  Fnn{«li.  17S 
1.«sdng,  his  Nafkan.  ^35 

Ley,  JuliiK,  459 

F.ibalions.  htirhrn.  19S 

Life,  T(cc  of.  DntiyLonian.  4DO.  4*7 

—  Hcljtcw,  383.  412,  428 

Iianiftn,  400,  437 

— ,  Water  of,  383,  400,  413,  414,  4J7, 

44a 
Lighlf<Mt,  Bishop,  Kxix.,  56.  209,  447 
LighM.  Fesul  uf :  see  Epijiliany 
Linjrnisik  (cf.  App.  II.)  x— 

Value  of  lingiiwiic  arcunient,   im., 
130.  461 

Is  un  uLirupi  Mylc  a  mack  of  g{;et 
a  12,  462,  466 

Scrifthf/<Hit,  n^mcnt  from,  477 

Tetmiastion  u/h,  47s 

Abttnct  fonni  in  liebicw,  471.  479, 
480 

Amnaism^,  prsence  of,  462,  463, 
467.  47i.  480  ixc 

haynan  cngnittc  wor<li,  469,  473, 

474 
'a&/,  uae  of.  In  Arabic,  30} 
Suppowd  Scytliian  InanwoH,  469 
MhUrn,  I'hi'nicinn  linguiiitit:  pniftltel 
to  Hebrew  lisc  nf,  199 

Lock,  \V»ltL-f,  277 

LiwiI'e  I'raytT.  doxolu)^  in,  457 

Lawth,  Biihop.  m,  7 

Lnthci.  135 

Lyra.  N(c.  dc,  253 


MACcabxan  period,  grcnlncst  of,  15 

—  —  ntliluHeof  Jem  in  Egypt,  3S 
Maeobep,  mMiting  of,  43 
Miiccal^eei.  their  deiceat,  97,  33,  43 

—  —  complex  cbonctcTt,  43 
niojiumciH,  13 

—  ~  unworthy  liii^eniJnnu,  28.  37s 

—  Eenliviil  of  the,  39 

—  typilicd  by  Joshua,  32,  96 

S-ul,  37.  97  ■ 

Davit),  31,  25,  37,  67 

-~ SoSomMi,  37 

—  fiw  Book  «f,  56,  ajS,  300.  417, 
456,  457 

—  BKond  Uook  of,  jS,  J9,  S6, 1  jj,  345 

—  nKirth  Bonk  of,  29 


NBUnAVBR 

MfteroUux,  32 

MaJidiKl  manifcxlo,  So 

Mnimun.  413 

Marduk,  Ibc  eod.  aSz.  39Z,  39J 

M.-iXi;Dlioutli,  D.  S.,  300 

Manix^e,  Ceypltna.  with  a  «iact.  183 

Mutiooiu,  James.  3341  3S9 

Marlynloni,  pn\'tlcg«  oF,  444 

Muon,  A.  J.,  441 

.Muileiin  ;  toe  ZottKutrtAiunn 

McvilUlh  Tunith  ;  Kce  Catendaa 

Mfkhiicick.  36,  37,  42.  99 

mrleiA  ;  sec  Kiiw 

A/cmra,  in  JcwUn  iHcoIuct-  333 

Meicirvl,  clic  divine  title,  379 

Mercy,  njc  of  the  term.  371 

Mffir,  Inter  (tocliinc'  of,  275,  368 

Mfru,  mount,  330 

Mei"ali.  wmw;  of  li-nn,  338,  339 

-  lUwirinc  of,  ;a,  36,  200.  373 
Mewiah'Trii-W,  idwi  of,  32,  36 
Mclic,  llclircw,  450 
Mills,  In  H..  sK«ii.,    213,  jyt,  3J4,' 

397.  43«.  438,  440 
Milne,  ci^O'p,  30 
Millon,  roS,  a*l,  376,  320 
MInAkhircd,  Z«ro«strian  Scnpliifc,3}^ 

4«'.  438.  439 
Mitchell,  .Murmy.  282,  436       * 
Mithm,  coll  of.  32 
Mobcrly.  Bishop,  2&z 
MulianitiinUnuin  ;  ncc  IsUm 
Mammxcn,  Ttieod.,  184,  219 
Moiilcfiore.  C.  O.,  385 
MonU'l,  V..,  391,  451,  442 
Mooie.  G.  F.,»5 
Morriion.  VV.  D.,  424,  445 
Motes,  hi'^  hiclnrical  chArix£t«r,  S5 

—  WM  he  3  pstfaniM  T  74 

—  Assiunptioi)uf,|36(sct:alsDlndrvILI 
Motley,  F.  W.,  Si,  126.  175 
Miillcr,  Mn^,  Knii,,  xxsiii..  ■^^\   aqc^ 

353 
Mytholocy,  literary  icvivml  «if.  20a.  n» 
Myiht  in  lh«  Pstlmt,  aoz,  304.  28A 

-  leligiooi  valne  of,  xxiij.,  2S6,  ja6 


KACHMAN'tDBS.  Iletiiew  poct.  421 
Namelcnne«x,  tlie  dinoe,  3S9,  ^04 
Kamcs,  divine,  in  vartoux  reUckxH.  Stiiii 

15a.  aS?  &c.  J97  &c.  305,  379  ^ 
Nebvcliadietr.'u,  chaiucier  of    27    1^1 

17a.  380  '*  ^ 

—  Ijrpc  of  AniKxhus   Epiphanes  37. 

lOJ 

NehemliUi,  70.  Sa,  231 
Netlt«,  B.,  105.  106.  '480 
NtuboucT,  AiL.Sj,  itj,  272.  4ca 


NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS.                       ^^^^| 

NEWMAN 

rrOLKHY                        ^H 

Newman,  CatJiiiil,  4JO 

Plutarch,  107.  4311                                        ^| 

Nicjinor,  4B,  JS 

Prsfer,  dixrlrine  of,  in  Ps>lai«,64,387,       ^| 

Nicoll,  Prof..  143 

i<)6                                                       ^M 

Nounli,  Ihv  ItabyioDUn,  433 

ZoriMtltiiiilKin,396,  397   ^^^^1 

NrJilckv.  Thcod.,   xx..  2S0.  459,  475, 

Praycre,  iCotoutiian,  at  (inwn.  44S      ^^^^| 

477 

Pt<:>ni»lciice  of  nwU.  421.  450             ^^^H 

Nuwitck,  W.,  107,  125.  17$ 

holicat  things.  358,  431,  450              ^H 

PtoCGisiooal  hytiias,  17,  loj                         ^H 

Ptosclyio.  19,  33,  119,  131,  395                  H 

OiiLC,  R.,  418,  445 

JVovvrlH  (Uook  uf),  iu  lUlc,    409  [on         ^H 

OUhauw-n,  Juslus,  136,  I47,  IJS.  ISL 

that  «f  the  several  narla,  4cr  Index        ^| 

35S 

■ 

Onitu,  lemple  of.  It.  U 

^  idnis  of,  36  J                                             ^^1 

-  !T..  137 

—  iniilnlwl  by  Sirach,  300                   ^^^^B 

—  III-.  11.J 

—  oripn  of.  483                                   i^^^^H 

-  IV..  IJ7 

—  date  of  Tantil,  So                           ^^^^H 

Ofdli,  C  ».,  34.  aj5.  I4S.  467 

Pnidcntiua.  339                                    ^^^^^| 

Origcn,  aij,  »».  J^?.  457 

ruLlm-iirriiini;,  it»  Riaiion  to  prophecy.       ^H 

Otmud  i  MC  Alitua  Muda 

■ 

Owen,  John,  xxiii. 

—  itc  long  eoniiniinncc,  30                           ^H 

Oxford  mitrioiuriu  in  Calcutta,  usiv. , 

Pnltnody,  it»  humble  ongin,  194                  ^H 

3=5 

Psalms.  a|><j[(i(;cdc  results  c^  these  re-        ^^k 

seuclicit,  KxxL                                            ^H 

.— tliould  bo  Kiudicd  by  gtoupa,  xsxi.,        ^H 

ParaT'ISR,  Baliylonian.  319.  330.  427, 

■H 

■13'                      ,     „ 

—  alpkaWk.  51,  328,  243                  ^^^^H 

—  llutircw  story  of,  38; 

—  ilKily  temple,  72,  8j.  157                ^^^^| 

Pad,  Sl,  Ills  ctitholicity,  J13 

—  o\ '  D^cci,'  3i>  59.  60                  ^^^^1 

niiBtionnry  clniiD.  306 

—  l-HohiKlic,  90,  100,  lot,  301  (note^       ^H 

Hclkniim  and  ZoioostHUutni  in, 

470                                                             ^1 

424,450 

~  Gueit-.  336.  387,  4Z'9                               ^H 

Panlos,  H.,  316 

—  Miccatscan  iiol  a  firieri  im^mhxa\,V,         ^H 

Pwreon.  fiiiibop,  305 

H 

Peelc.  G..  dnunitul.  179.  131 

—  nDTi-lLn^isiic  criteria  of,  16                      ^H 

—  lincuialic  evidence  foe,  16  Uf.  Index        ^H 

Pcnutcncti,  criticism  of  the,  xviL,  6 

Pcrownt,  lliKbap,  £,    i64i    176,  248, 

■ 

^5".  »S3.  *S9      . 
PcMuiu,  their  kIikious  chimclci,  S71 
rvligious  iDllucnce  on  Judxiim, 

—  divine  namet  in,  301                             ^H 

—  loel,  ro7                                                    ^H 

—  •  last  words'  on,  455-45$                      ^H 

a?!.  281,  393*^'; 

~  Messianic,  34.35.339.  340,3So.3S'        H 

—  not  civilifing  agents  in  Jud&h,  9 

—  miitam,  198                                              ^H 

Fcrsonificition,  174.  334 

—  my-ilic.  385-38S                                        ^H 

Pcien,  J.  P..  103 

—  aiy!>liei!<i>i  of.  371,  283                                 ^H 

—  uMhi:  night-vigili;  220                             ^H 

Pclric,  riindcts,  9,  10 

PHeidetei,  Otto,  xxxiti.,  3S9,  435,  450, 

—  nilionnl,  361-265,  376-.37S,  319              ^| 

4ja 

^  indiviiluaJiaUi:  dementi  in.  265,  319        ^H 

Plmriiow.  the,  23,  39,  51 ,  57,  364,  4I  I, 

—  PuHlna.  364-367,  386,  39&                      ^M 

4i6-4tK 

—  eatly  Chiidinn  inlcrprctjlian  of,  33,         ^H 

Philo,  |>M-iii)i>-,  vn  Emvdb*,  446 

359                                     H 

—  &>roa»ri&mnn  in,  453 

—  rnxgic  use  of,  279,  384                             ^H 

PUoc>lid«.  pn.-u<)o  .  1X3 

—  nut  intended  tinty  fur  lemple.  363           ^^| 

I'hirniditn      illiiitiaiinnE,      105,     I8I 

—  thefiloey  of,  3S5,  >^'C.                                     ^1 

(llitic.-).  399,  Ji8,  436 

—  tiaditioiM  on  authorship.  '459,  '460        ^^k 

PiiLtiai.  178.  iSo.  373.  u<> 

— (secaliKiDtividic),  lltlesof,  uotauthcN        ^H 

Pla[o,  ha  ricw  of  ihc  nnul,  420^  450, 

rilalive,  190,  207,  459                               H 

45  > 

Psalter,  stages  in  ilie  lomiatio)]  of  the.        ^H 

myth  of  Ei.  447 

II.  13,  100.  301,  24(                                     ^1 

Plumplre,  D<aD,  61,91,  lot,  l«l,  139, 

Ptolrtny   Suler  (nr,    Lap),    II 4,    170,         ^| 

131.  '59 

171,  184                                                             ■ 
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PTOieMY 

riAlemy,  I'hiUdetphui.    I44-I46.    156, 
16S-173,  ISJ 

—  Eucigfits  I.,  137 

—  fhilunifioi,  iJSo 

Parinti,  Feui  uf,  $5,  £29.  24^  283 
Pusey,  E.  U.,  37,  9»,  105 
Pyllwevieanism.  413,  44S,  446 


KAMRsas  IL.  141 

KMiii  rr*.  ixxii.)  476,  [r*.  \x\\\.)  ijS, 

(naiionnl  p<ulnt^|  i;S 
Kciiun,    t:.,    loS,    137.   305.   199,304, 

444 
Rcnouf,  k  I'ngc,  419,  432 
Rcnovaiion.  ZoiwuinAn    docirine  of, 

40'.  401 
R«rpeni«nee.  369, 377 
ReraiTccilun.  JetvUh    belief  in,   ifln. 

406,  440.  444 

—  Zpnm'iisn  hclicf  in,  40D,  401,  438, 

439 

—  when  lirsi  taught  in  Arabia,  433 
Rciiw,  K.,  Kviii.,  37,    107,   15s,  35S, 

455 
Rtville,  Alk,  3H3,  358 

—  Jean.  33 

Rhyii,  John,  43S,  447 

Richm,  K..<i4,  431 

Kiischl.  Alk,  3i« 

HuiliJiKcf.  E.,  251.  455 

Ruth  (Dook  uOi  its  itate  uir)  ptiiposc, 

306 
Ry«d,  v.,  345.  '479 


SAAnvA,  S; 
Sach^.  M.,  431 
Sack.  Israel.  104 

Sactilicn,    in    f»fllnii ;    tec    PmIrui. 
Puiiian 

—  primilivc  i^cory  of,  3iti,  396 

—  in  llic  Avmia,  396,  437 
SiaduGcct.   51,  57  (name),  411,  413, 

416 
Salem,  the  n&nie,  49,  165 
SaintiritAti<!.  1)11^  of  Shcchcm,  353 

—  Iheit  hyrniii.  30 
Sanlnllnt.  333,  333 

SatMhynnl.  Zoramirinn  name,  400.  43? 
S«lan.  iKlief  in  ihc,  381.    3Z3'    33^ 

357.413 
Sau*uy«,  Cluntcpie  dc  la,  383,  397, 

434*436 
*«yce,  A.  H.,  »wi(.,  65,  »6S,  179,  idJ, 

3»3.  37*.  391 
AccpIicUm.  early  t«wi«h,  410,  4>3 
Schiller,  3«> 
^hlricimachet.  t'riedi.,  x\*i. 


SONC 

Schuoli.  Jewiah.  34S,  349 
Schnprnluurr.   174 
Schra<lM,  C.  ao8.  a6S.  279,  JJJ,  47J 
Schultf.  P.  W..  175.  208 

—  H..  397,  307.  4z6 

Schilfcf,  li.,  10.  13.  38,  56,  375,  4S< 
Scopu,  114,  115 
Seythian  invasion,    IJS)  '4^ 
ScBitacherib,  16$,  3t6.  317 
Sepiinjjint,  ilnle  of  Tsalter  in,  13,  8] 

—  arliiiiiunal  pmlm  in,  69 

—  iis  hearing  on  ihc  hicher  crilieiK, 
458 

—  iitlcs  trf  poalms   in.  So.  12G,  JM, 
458  Jk. 

—  view  of  in  PaJcsiinc,  173,  1S4 
Setpcnl,  lh«,  in  ParadiK  Moty.  43J 
SfrY*nl.  Semilic  li*e:  of  leriD.  305 

—  of  Jehovah,  36X-264,  *7S,  a93,  ajj, 
36S 

Shflcltiai.  divine  oarne,  S4,  124 

Shakespeare,  162 

ihniitH,  meaning  of,  334 

Shckina,  or  ilirinc  pTcvenee.  40L  J3I. 

SlicSl,  old  view  of,  381-385 

proi«u  nipiinsi.  3S1. 4U, 

4>3 

—  light  in  Ihe  giooro  oT,  384,  40} 
Slutlaniiith,  173 

Sibylline  Oiaclcs,  Book  iii.,  &n«^iffl, 

33.37 
Sinlney.  Sir  Philip,  jyo 
iHinon  the  M«cal>ce,    n.    33,  34,  gi, 

as.  J?.  147.  173.    199.   aoo,   457. 

458 

hi,;h  priest,  a6,  41 

RighiDouii,  59 

Sin,  leclinical  Mt^tU  for,  356,  466 

—  tlociiineof,  356,  357,  jag 
Sirach  :  Mre  Ecclcsiaxiieuc 
Sit-nnpi^iim,  427,  433 

Sleep,  iiMa  of  icnn,  389,  407,  43a  »*= 
Smend,  R.,  57.    127,    j^^    ,7-     ,ja^ 

377.  356.436 
Stnilh,  (..  A.,  xi«.,  »xiv.,  171    -sax 

—  w.  li..  «m..  i«.   1^3.  ioriML 

220.  345.351.429.  460 

Sobieiki.  John.  19 
Solninon.  I4>.  153.  173.  sio 
--  did  he  vrrile  any  of  our  mklns* 
'41 

—  Eragncnt  of  puilm  of,  103.  3i^t 

—  itr-callcd  Pmlffis  of.    1 5'    30, 
a??.  411  («iejj«>  luJci  lI.) 

—  Song  of.  167,  179,  273  (foo4J, 
•Son  of  God,'  uie  of  phrase,  tJGL 

305  (see  al*o  Father) 
Song-book  ;  fee,laih<rr 
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SOPHOCLES 

WISDOM                                   ^1 

Spiegel,  Fritdr.,  383,  JS3,  J96,  4J4. 

(Pa,    hv.,   lavi.)    163,    (Ps.    \x\%.)       H 

<43t    3S<>    <^>-    iMii-)    I53i    (Fh.        ■ 

440 

UxwA    103,    (Pfv  lx«v.)    178,   (Ps.        ■ 

Siiirit,  helief  in  ihe,  JM,  333,  34? 
_  _  Zfirouiri^in  pntfillcr to,  333 

hx\i.)    no,    I7«,    (P».    Uxit)  30,        ■ 
103,  (Ps.    Ixxx.)  97,  (J't  Ixxxviii.)        ■ 

SpUlo,  Kriedr.,  443 

ri9.    (Ps.    licixix.)    351,    (Pg.    xc)        ■ 

.Slaile,  B^rtnhnrit.   131,   IjA.   154,  157, 

84.  (Ps-    ciK.)    63.  (pR.    ex.)  350,        ■ 

318.  249,  *4li3 

(P«.  csvi.)  33,  (Ps.  cx«iii.)  31,  jsr,        H 

Suntcy,  Dean.  48.  1 26,  39S 

(Ps.  cxliT,)67                                            H 

Stanton,  V.  H..  36.  38.  99 

■nicodoret,  33,  58,  77,  79,  85.  103.       ■ 
lor,  139,  134,  136,  175,  178.  tSi,       H 

StQic  iduN,  423,  443 

Slmck.  H.  L.,  208,  462 

207,  317.  333.  373.  »74.  353                  ■ 

Sufii.  Uie,  379,  385,  4aS,  43r 

■nic-.i.S*ni<*,  156,  344.  353                         M 

Suptmatufalwrn,  Jewish,  jao.  331 

Thiilvnll,  Biihoi'.  156,  itij                       ^H 

—  anei-.  chaige  of,  la^ 

TMuck,  A.,  117.  165,  176                         ^H 

Swete,  H.  B.,  30.  31 

Title,  C.  P..  269,  379,  ^^,  35',  434.        ■ 

Synagogue*.  Jz,   14,  363   (ptalmoily). 

450                                             H 

104  (Greek  WXR) 

TiglBthPiletcT  [..  3!                                   ^H 

5ynnius,  iSi 

Tiliui-lCL'diOs,  424                                   ^^^^H 

Tobii,  Buok  of,  30,  307                      ^^^^^k 

'2'orah,  mcining  of,  355                         ^^^^^H 

T4l^TVA,  meaning  of,  314,  455 
Ta,rf^>a  on  EcclrMut«,  444 

Toy.  C  II..  470,  471                             ^^^B 

Tradition,  poems  [ircterved  bf,    r93,        ^| 

Job  nnd  Psainu,  416,  444 

^~  —  Jsnjnii,  440 

2to                                                           ^H 

^^1 

—  of  Onkdcn,  297 

^H 

—  {ihcnl,  '  second  '1  on  Etlber,  109. 

UnDttRwoRLD,  the  [tee  Heaven  snd       ^H 

444 

HclUudShcdl)                                    ■ 

—  on  Messianic  psnlms,  350  (mc  alio 

—  Biibylonian,  432                                      ^^| 

Index  11.) 

^H 

T.ylor,  C,  57,  J7.  457 

^^1 

—  Jtremy,  297 

Vakuma,  cull  of,  J89,  353,  357                 ^H 
Vntbe.  W.,   133,   137,  ifi,,  193.  J03,        ■ 

TeU  cl-Amnrru  t.iblelt.  42 

Temple,  putificaliun  uf,  10 

209,  233                                                                   ^H 

—  music,  9.  II,  13 

VcdJc  hymni.  82,  194,  213.  279,  357,        ■ 

—  singers,  101,  213,  246,  4(12 

395                                                             ■ 

—  tinging,  194,  460 

VeniliilW  (Avcsia),  283.  351.  394,  39K,       ■ 

—  ^Acrnmenul  nctv  of,  31$,  318 

434  Ac.                                                      ^H 

—  t>pirilual.  3S7,  j88 

Vcncnia,  114,  243                                       ^^| 

Tdmyspo,  174 

Vk-riiM,  Mauticc,  41,  3IO,  329            ^^^^^L 

Tertullian,  35,  173 

Vitiiaga,                                                    ^^^H 

ThcAcracy ;  lee  Kinffdom 

^^^^H 

Thcocriiits,   144,   156,  t68,   r78,  tSo, 

^1 

181.  184 

WtaKK.  K.,  334.  J35,  337,  377.  4o6        ■ 

Thcodure  of  MajHuntia.  ibe  'Ini«r- 

^ 

preitr,'  30.  97 

WcUbmann.  S.,  154,  184                             ^H 

—•' opiniaDK  respecting,  16,  30,  31 

Wellhaoscn.  Jul.,  xvli..    39,    57,   81,       ^H 

on  jwuphccy,  273 

— Nlaceabsain  p«ilms,  455 

128.  154,  213.  316,  319.  351,  319.        H 

37<.  43(X  4S9                                            ■ 
W«t,    E.    W.,  loirii.,  595,  396,  435,        H 

(P».iL|3S0.  (l-i.  vii.)244- 

439                                                             ■ 

(Pa.  viii.)  50,  (Ps.    w.)   317,  (P». 

Wcstcott.  Bithop,  179,  t8i,  183,  309          ^1 

xxa)    345.  '74.  35'.  (P»-    "'^'•f 

Weile.  W.  de,  24,  31,  52,  109,  177,        ■ 

l^R,    (Pi.    xMv.)    245.    (]*».    xliv.l 

l8t.  193                                                    ^H 

103,     (r*.    »lv.|    179,    3SO,     <Pn. 

WicdeoMRn,  A.,  15&,  181                           ^H 

xtvii.)  176.  (Ps.  ]i.)  ifii.  174,  175, 

Wiltielm,  Eug.,  353,  433                     ^^^^k 

(Ps.    lii.-lit.)    IJ4,    (Ps.    Iv.-li3t.| 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  uvii.                         ^^^^| 

123,    (P»-    If-    '4)    137.  C^  '"■! 

Wimluchmann.  F>..395                      ^^^^H 

30,  IPs.  lx.>.    Wj.  \V%.  Ixii.)  133, 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  433                       ^^^^| 

, 

^3 
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INDICES. 


WISDOM 

Wisdom,  the  divine,  322,  334,  423 
Word,  the  divine,  321 
Wordsworth,  222,  274 
World,  terms  for,  and  their  use,  390, 

407,  414.  4IS.  430.  440>  467 
Wiinsehe,  A.,  56,  407  (cf.  Talmud) 

Xerxes,  181 

Yahvbh  ;  see  Jehovah 

Yahvist,  the,  xvii.,  xviii.,  270,   279, 

469 
Yasna  (Avesta),  305,  401,  437  &c. 


ZUNZ 

Zarathustra,     19a,     375,     395  (c 
GSthas) 

—  age  and  mission  of,  107,  434-436 
Zeehariah,  was  he  a  psalmist  ?  Z15 

—  second  part  of;  see  Index  II. 
Zeller,  E.,  445.  447 

ZeDO,  418 

Zerubtftbel,  21,  36,  52,  53 
Zoroaster  ;  see  Zaiathustra 
Zoroastrianism,  85,   146,  357,  394  &i 

—  Christian  influence  on  later,  396 

—  names  of  God  in,  288 

—  modem,  342,  436 
Zunz,  55 
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II.-PASSAGES    FROM   THE  SCRIPTURES  AND   OTHER 
ANCIENT  BOOKS. 


For  the  pigcs  on  which  the  Ki>rBn  and  the  Zotoastiuin  wrilings  an  cited,  see 

Ini)»  I. 
For  Index  11.  the  nulhor  is  chiefly  indebled  l«  the  generou*  kelp  of  two  fri«odc. 


(A)    Old  Testament. 


Genrsis. 

i J6,  149,273 

i.-ii.  4 zSl 

i.  I  (Taxg.)      .     .     .  3S» 

i-  2.  3 jai 

i.  16 :3i 

u 428 

fi- 14 41 

"i 4^7.  438 

ill.  (TMg.) ....  443 

">■  S 4 1-4 

iv.  a6 •464 

V.  23 38J 

V.  24 149 

vi.  z,  4 314 

riiu  21 311 

ix.  I-17 306 


IX.  J3  ■  ■ 
xi.  29  .  . 
)d<r,  .  ,  . 
xl*.  1-IJ  . 
xiv.  rS  .  . 
xiv.  \i-3a  . 
xiv.  tg'14  . 


42, 


64 
'S3 
270 

4* 

27 

165 
84 


XV,  18 206 

299 

371 
379 


xmi.  3  .  .  . 
x\-iii.  19.  .  . 
xix.  tg  .  .  . 
xix.  30 115 


Ki.  7 
M.  9 


3S6 


nil.  18 142 

ulii.  (j 119 
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V*KLHS~4vmt. 
Ivi.    .   xat,  133,  136,  Hp| 

In-  1 »1 

M.  I  {Tai«.)   .     .    .  iji 
iTJ.  a       .     .     .    i33i-46 

Ivi.  3 n 

W.  S  <33.  3**.  a 

l-n.  7        •      ■      •      153.  " 

I"-  8 IJ 

Iri.  10 13 

Ivi.  J 1       .      .       .      321,  33 

ivi.  I  a tj 

Ivi.  14  (Tits-).     .     .  44 
IvlL     .   55.  X3I,  133.  tn 

»3'i>   307.  2D&.45S 


Ivii.  X 

ivii.  3 

U-ii.  4 

Ivii.  s 

Ivii.  6 

Ivii.  8 

Ivii.  11 

Ivti,  12 
Iviii.   . 


78. 
»34, 


Ivii).  X 
li-iii.  5     . 
Iviii.  7- to    . 
lix.     .    131, 


lix.  3 
lix.  4 
lix.  5 
lix.  6 

lix.  7 

lix.  s 

lix.  9 

lix.  II 

lix.  13 

lix.  13 

lix.  14 

tix.  IS 

lix.  18 

h.  . 


•  '33. '4* 
67.  83,  •« 

'36,  133.  P 

•  »i3.'4j 

■  '9*>f 
...    4 

.      .     .•*T 
47,  199.  31 

I>0~I2I.  13; 

» 37.  307.  33; 
43S.*«f 

:  :  :  >S 

■  .     .  %i 

«3±-i36,i9< 
"41 


Ji 


101, 131,  IJ 
164,  xn,p 


"V  'i 


'3Ar 

[21,   133,  31 

-       .       .  JJ 

...  I] 

.       .       .  Ij 


9i.  95.  97.  98. 9! 
»oo,  103,  107,  19, 

,  I9S,37 

tx.  3 .    .     ■    .     %trj,tj 

i"  3 9 

l».  3-fi I 

U.  6.     .     .     .   laS,  uA 

h.  6.  7(TatB.)     .      .  27 

l».  7 9 

I*.  r-»4 4. 

'>-  S to 

U.  S-iO.     .     .     .95, 
liu  8-11.     .     ,     ioS,j 
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PASSAGES  FROAF  THE  SCRTPTVRESy  ETC 


SOS 


PSAL3tS-€VMl'. 

Ix.  II 108 

9k.   13      .      .      .      103.   107 

R  Ii-U  .  ■  ■  .  9S 
Ix.  13      .     .      •466.  '475 

1«-  14 333 

Isi.     .    ».  "O.  134.  "99. 
aoo,  208,  237,  176, 

455.  %6B 

Ixi.  t~9 Ill 

IxL  3 110 

!4J.4 '34 

bd.  4 >  >o 

Ixi.  s     .     »36.  4J9.  430. 
•47s 

Ixi.  6 Ill 

!».&-£ lit 

Ixi.  ^ 99 

l«.  7  .  .  ■  199.  *» 
W.  7(Tafg.l  ...  444 
lid.  7,  8.  .  .  III.  350 
IxL  S  ...  no,  3» 
IxL  9      ...     no,  374 

Ixi.  10 lit 

Ixii,  .   lot,  110,  I3J.  123. 

134,  308,  3J7.  m^ 

M^.  455 

lxii.a    .     17s.  133, '468, 

•470,  •47S 

lUL  3      ....     .      .134 

IxU.  5 237 

Ixii.  7.  a.  9  ■    ■  '34 

Ixii.  8,  9     ....  no 

kU.  9  •  -  -  ■  A4.  387 
Ixii.  10^  1 1 .  .  .  .133 
Ixii.  11   .     .     .  337,  VS 

Ixii.  13 '475 

IxiJ.  13,  13.     .     .     .  346 

Ixiii.   .  99,  no,  136.  134, 

199,  300.  3oS,  337. 

4SS.  '468 

Ixiii.  3 101 

Ixiii.  3 33a 

luiii.  4 '475 

Ixiii.  4.  5  (Tni^. ) .     .  444 

UilL  5 no 

IxUi.  7 1 10 

IxiiL  ■>,  10  .     .     .     .  40S 

UiiL  w "465 

UuL  11  .     .99,  ni.  134, 

200 

Ixi*. .     7«,  121.  ao«.  4SS 

W*-  3 "475 

Ixi«.  7 '4S6 

Ixlv.  10 *475 

Ixiv.  U 1)4 

Ixv.  .  .  .  i6a,  17&,  39* 
Uv.  I  (Sept.)  .  .  .  171 
Inr.  3  .  17S,  •46S,  '+75 
Ixv.  2,  J      .     .     .     .   i;6 


Psalms— <vNf. 

XV.  3  .  .  .  169.  991 
XV.  S     .     ■     .     4*9-  430 

XV.  0 32$ 

XV.  S 163 

»v.  9  .  .  -465.  "475 
XV.  (U\-i.)  1  iScpl.) .  444 
xvi.  .    90,  163-163,  '77. 

a76.  455 
*vi.  1-4      ....    176 

nvi.  6 176 

xvi,  7  .  .  .  163,  340 
xvi.  8 n(* 


»vi.  9(Tarij.) 
xvL  10-12  . 
xvL  13  .     . 
xvi.  13-15  ■ 
xtL  iS,  19 
xvii. 


■     ■  444 

.     .   176 

t44.  •464 

176.  374 

•  ■  •;« 

90, 134, 162-163, 

742, 393 

bmL  5    .     .     .     a9*>  305 

xvii.  7 loi 

xvii.  r3(Scpt.)  .  .  iSj 
xrlii. .  &i.  iiz.  113-114. 
124,  135.  147.  455. 
4S«5.  *469.  '475 
x^.  3  .  .  .  iifi,  IJS 
jcriii,  3,  4   .     .     .    .125 

xviii.  4 134 

xviii.  S t34 

xviii.  5,  fi  .  .  .  .344 
xviii,  5-7  ...  .  n6 
xviii.  6  .  .  .  .  .317 
xriii.  7  .     114.  114.  '475 

xriii.  8 11; 

xviii.  9 101 

xviii.  It 


xviu.  13     .     . 

xviii,  13     .     . 

xriii.  14     .     . 

xvlil.  14-19    . 

xviii.  15     .     . 

XYiii.  IS  lTftfg.)i 

xviii.  t^,  16     . 

xviii.  16 
xiiti 
Ixviii 

Ixviit.  19 


riti.  17 
viii.  iS  ■ 


Ixviii.  90  . 
iviii.  30-34 
xviii,  30-38 
xviii.  ai  . 
Ixviii.  32  . 
xriii.  35  . 
xviii.  35.38 
xviii,  37  . 
xviii.  38  . 
Ixviii.  38,  39 
ixvui.  39     . 


.   .  13| 

lis.  "46 

■    Vro 

.  .  aoS 

.  .  114 
-  -  444 
.  .  ti6 
.  .  316 
.  124,316.  317 

"5.3S'.*47S 

.  134, 163,  ao3, 

3'7 
■  113.1*5 
.  .  .  113 
...  113 
124,  I2S.  3'4 
...  115 
.  iiS>  »j 
...  113 
•4«9.  '475 
.  .  .  uS 
.  .  .113 
...   135 


PsAt^US— (VNil 

rxos 
Ixviii.  30-33  .  .  .134 
lxraL3l  .  47.  113.  "5. 
'474,  '47S 
Ijniil.  34  .  .  .  .  13J 
lx™i.36.  199,  •476. '477 
Ixix. .    6$,  77.  78.  83.  91, 

iiS,  134,  ijs,  147, 

IS*;,  331,  a3i-a3>. 

336,  IJS.  '»3.  »*♦. 

373.  174.  377.  455 
liix.  2,  3     .     .     .     .236 

IxU.  4 «3* 

Ixix.  6    .      103,  236,  332. 

353.  354  *4S* 

Uix.  7 223 

Ixix.  8 t03 

Uix.  8, 9    .     .     .     .133 

Uix.  10 I03 

Ixix.  13 333 

Ixix.  31 233 

Ixix.  36 333 

Ixix.  31.  33      .     .     .  374 

Ixix.  32 37* 

Ixix.  36 33a 

biix.  37  ■     .     ■     389.  378 

Ixx.   .    90,  i«i,  rjS.  '47. 

156,  330 

txx.  6 101 

Ixxi.  .    90.  134.  '35,  '47. 
176.330.  24s.  455 

Ixxi.  6 '476 

Ixxi.  14 '476 

Ixxi.  18 24U 

Ixxi.  19 246 

Ixxi.  20  (Sept.]  ,  .  12 
IxxL  31  .     .      NTe,  '480 

Ixxi.  32 331 

Uxi.  34 tj6 

ixsii. .  13,  90.  141-147. 

156.  16S,  I7J,  ISO. 

184.  i8s,  317.  244. 

391.  J96.  339.  3SO. 
373.  456.  '476 
Inli.  1  .  .  143.  '44.  156 
bixIL  2  .  .  143.  MS,  >69 
Ixxii,  5  .  .36.40S, '476 
N«ii.6   .     .     .   155. '47* 

txxii.  7 36 

Ixxii  8   .    14a,   IS4.   169. 

'7' 

Ixxii.  S-ii  .     .     .     .145 

Lxni.  &-14  ....   155 

Ixxii  9 "477 

Ixxii.  11  .  ...  143 
Ixxii.  U  .  .  143.  I4S 
Ixxii.  13-14  ■  ■  -  '43 
IxKil  14.  144. '464,  "477 
Ixxii.  15.  .  .  143.  155 
IxxiL  16.     14a,  155. '477 


* 


d 


S06 


moicEs. 


Puim— 'Mf. 

ttfM. 

Ixxii.  17.  143,   145,    1S4<  I 
•4761 

Uxii.  19.     .     .     .     6,  15  . 

Isni.  ao.     .     .7,8,  154  ; 

ludii.-lnKiii.  ...     90  | 

iMdii.      67.  L4S-149,  15a.  : 
IJB,  198,  276.  3S1, 
390.  407.  4<4.  4".  I 
455.  456.  '4*4 

IkuU.1  .  92,351,370,426  . 

Ixnii.  3 3S6  I 


PSAUI4— ivitf- 

Ixxiv.  15  .  .  .  .10$ 
iKXT.-lxxi-iJ.  .  .  .  4S5 
Ixjcr. .   99,  148,  149,  i^ 

166,  177,  tjS,455 
Ivxv.  I    ....     ,  106 


bcxiii.  3  . 
luiii.  4  . 
Uriii.  4,  5 
Ixxili.  5  . 
Ixxtii.  5-7 


149.  'J4 
•467,  •477 


lnjtiii.  6 '477 

Ixnii.  7  .     .      *4W.  '477 
Ixxili.8  .     .     -■   .     .•+77 

l«!iii.9 •477 

batiii.ii.83.iai,j8a,»477 
liuiiti.  la  .  .  .  .•477 
Iniii.  15.  336,  305.  35J, 
381,  -465 
lxxiii.17.  23-}.  3>6.  373. 
374,  -476,  -477 
Uxiii.  18.   149,  •466, '477 


Uxiii.  so 
IsKui.  21 
Uxiii.  22 
Ixiiii.  23 
lioiii.  aj,  J4 


no,  389 
.''477 
.   150 

-   '49 

149 


IxKiii,  !4     .Jig,  430.431 


Uxiii.  24-3 J 
Uxiii.  34-27 
Ixxtil.  25     . 
Uxiii.  26 
Ixxiii.  25,  27 


■  ■  39^ 

■  .  407 

■  -  3S9 

422,  429 
40S 


IxMiii.  27      .111,  390,  408 
Uiiit.  2S     .  149, 426,  4j3, 
4.11 

I"*'-      -  91.  93.  95i  9«. 

loa,  loj.  mi,  45S, 

4S6 

Uwr.  I  .     .     .       9S.  IS? 

VxJLxt.  3  .     .     .     103,  149 

Uxiv.  J-7    .     .     .     .     94 
Uxiv.  StTarg. 
Uxiv.  6  .     . 


Uxiv.  7  . 
U>iv.  8  . 
U^iv.  9  . 

Uxir.  10 
Iwitf.  12-17 
Ixxiv.  14 
Uxir.  18     . 
Ixkiv,  ao     . 


Uxv.  a  . 

Uxv.  3  . 

\xvr.  4  • 

Uxv.  5  . 

Ixxv.  3,  <j 

lxx».  6  . 
Uxv.  8 


'477.  '478 

.      .       t03.  103 

.  93.  "«4.  '-trs 

3S.  40.  94.  97. 
104 
...     94 
...   103 
.   105.  *477 
...   197 
94.  104.  ios, 
34  S.  '4«» 


.     .   177 

342.374 
I6S.  177 
.  .  i49 
.  .  l(A 
.  .  178 
J  77.  342 


U«vi.  .  99,  110,  148, 
165-166,  177.  178. 
455 
Uxvi.  I  (Se)i(.).  no,  165 
Uxvi,  3  .  .  .  42,  ifiS 
Uxvi.  3.  4  -  -  no.  178 
Uxvi.  4-7   .     ■     •     -   178 

Unvi.  6 •478 

Uxvi.  9 i6< 

Uxvi.  13  .  ■  165,  170 
Uxvi.  13  ....  178 
Uxvii.-Uxxi.  ...  99 
Uxvii.  ,  66,99,  loi,  no, 
ns.  130,  147,  158, 
a+fr.  273,  a7<^.  45S. 

U*vil.  4.  .  *47o.  "478 
Uifii.  &  .  .  M,  '475 
Ixxvii,  7  .  ia6,  147,  *47o, 
^47» 


Uxvil.  8 . 
Uxni,  9  . 
Uxvii.  to 
Uivii.  1 1 
Uivii.  [6 
luvil.  21 
Uxvii.  37 


■  a».  '465 

•464.  "478 

...34s 

...   si 

.    .    .148 

.     .     .   ISS 
543 


Ixxviii.  .    99,  147,    tsj, 

■  -"478 
.  -374 
.  -•473 
'474.  '478 
.  -  147 
83 


Uxriii,  4 
Isxriji.  3      . 
Uxviii.  7 
Uxnii.  9     . 
UxvUI.  13   , 
Uxiriii.  17    . 
Ixxviii.  25  . 
U.iviii.  33   . 
l.txviii.  37-39 
Ixxviii.  41    , 
Kxviit.  49 
Uxviii.  32 
Uxvlii.  56 
Uxviii.  60 
Ixxviit.  6; 
UxviU.  69 
Ixxviii  jx 


PSALKS — i—t. 

LuiK.      .   18,  *7,  9tt9 
93.  94.  9S.  97.  9 

lOJ,  103.  104,  14I 

377.  4S>.  *S 
Ixxix.  1   .      .      .     .    7(\g 

IxKlx.  f  (Sept.)      .     ,  Ji 

Ixxix.  2  .  56.  66.  93. 4^ 

Uxix.  3 t 

Uxix.  4 M 

lx»i\.  5.  6  .     .     .     . 
Uxix.  fi,  7    ,      .     ,    V 

Uxix.  8 it 

Uxix.  8, 9  .  .  .  .  jj 
Uxix.  10  .  .  .  ■  1^ 
Uxix.  13  .  .  91,  IJ 
UXX..9S,  97.99.  ica.tj 

i47-t4«>4l 

Uxx.    I 3t 

Uxx.  ■(Sept.).  (to.  II 
UxK.  2   .      14S,  isS.  If 

1>"<«-  4 JH 

UxK.  S  ■  .  -  101,  I] 
IXXK.   6 11 

Ixxx.  S  .  .  .  101. 1. 
Uxx.   13 I, 

Uxx.  13,  I*    .   .    *4 

Uxx.  14.  IS9.  "4T»."« 
Uxx.  IS.  .  .  101.  [ 
Uxx.    16.       .       .       158^3 

Uxx.  16,  ir    .  ,  A 

Ux«.  iS.  ...  .^ 
Ijtix.  ao.  .  ,  io»,  r 
Ixxxi.       83,  99.  I  to.  Lf 

148,1 

147.3 

'I 

.  I 

■'i 

(47.1 


l»vli).  (UxU.) 


Usxi.  x-A    . 
I  Uut.  4  . 
'  UxxL  6  . 
I  Ux&i.  6,  7 

Uxxi.  6-iy  . 
I  Ixxv).  9-11. 

;   Uxvi.    II 

Uixi.  13— ij 
Ixxxi.  13 
Inxi.  14 
_     |ja»i.  17 
324.  3^    '»«"■  ■  83.  99.  not  d 

.    .   03  I  wi.  132.  m,  T 

•   -m  335.  335. 

33«.  '478  352.  37j, 

I47»'S7.33S  'A"4.  -'. 

...   ISS  Uxxu.  I      .    Ijo.  3«,  ] 

...    83  Ux-tii.  5      .     .     .     .    i 

.     .    .  323  UxxLL6.  Sj,  lai,  ija,3 

.    .    .  aaa  Ixxxii.  7     .     .     i -,-.,  't 

.     313, 317  UwiiU.  .        59.  ' 
.*473  109.  177.  - 


Hi 


430 


43^ 


Psalms— (««f. 

rA«R 

liiociji.  2 

.  .  .'*:» 

Uxiiii. 

3     ■ 

■    -97.3SI 

Ixxidii. 

4     • 

■     -  97.  351 

U»ii). 

5     ■ 

...   358 

Ixsxiii. 

6     . 

.     .     .151 

Lxxnii. 

9     . 

09,  ito,  184 

LuxiiL 

t<3    . 

.     ■     .     93 

Lxxxiii. 

to- 13 

...     47 

Uxxiii. 

IS    . 

•U67,  Mrs 

Ixxxiii. 

'4  ■ 

.     .     .%7S 

Incxiii. 

;i: 

.     .     .     98 

bU3)ii. 

.      .      .   3JI 

Ixxxiii. 

19  - 

83,  98,  lai 

Ixxxiv. 

-Uixix 

.     .    .    90 

buxiv.  .  90.  iig,  tiC,  IJ3 
Uxxir.  3-8  .  .  .  110 
Univ.  4  .  .  11,  *479 
Ixxuv.  5  ■  -  349.  387 
Ixrai.  7  ....  344 
l«Mdr.  7  (TaiR.)  .  .  444 
Uxdv.  8  ....  110 
luiiv.  9  .  101,  rji,  164 
Uxxiv.  9.  10  .  .  .  131 
Uxxiv.  10  .  119,  159.  199. 

233.  338 
Ixxnv.  II .  120, 295,  '479 
lutxiv.  It  (T»JB-)  ■  37S 
Ixxxiv.  13   .     .     133,  305 

tKXXT.  .   90,   103,  119,  196 

UatXT.  I »74 

lixxt.  6  .  .  .  ,•479 
lixxT.  9  .  H9.  tS9.  '99. 
387,  UT'.  '479 
buxv.  to  ....  331 
l»xv.  tl  .38.  i6.  379 
Ixixri.  .  47-90,  119.  "^ 
131,  317.  379.  4S5. 
45*.  •♦79 
.     .     119,139 

.  "7,  I '9.  377 
396.  369.  '479 
.     .     .     .'479 


'3' 


IxsxW.  I 
IxxxtL  3 
Ixixvi,  5 
Uixvl.  6 
Ixxxvi.  S 
Ixtxvi.  9 
luLxvi.  9.  10 
Lxjuvi.  10   . 
Ixxxvi.  13    . 
Ixxxvi.  14    . 
luxvj.  15, 16 
Ixxxvi.  16   . 

Uxxril.     .     90,  118-119. 
131,  269,  396,  456. 

•479 
txaivii.  I  .  '479.  '483 
[xxuvii.  z  .  .  .  .  329 
IxxAvji.  3  ....  80 
Uxxril.  S  .   83.  317.  330* 

•479 
lEiurii.  6    .    .    .    .'479 


....  146 

119.  150.  't?? 

396 

1*9 

U9 

'33 
301 

'3' 


Psalms— Mitf. 

IxEXTiii.     .    90,  103,  ri7, 

118,  139,  337.373. 

»87,  4SS.  '464 

Ixxxriii.  3    .     .     .     .ISO 

tncxviii.  4   .     .     .     .119 

bxxviii.  5    .     .     .     .'480 

Luxviit.  7    .     .     .     .139 

IxKxviii.  8   .     .     .     .*4So 

Imcxviii.  II,     .     .     .   139 

haxviii.  11-I3      .     .  385 

Icsxvni.  IS.     .     .     .  4It 

)KKXi.-iLi.  13  .     .  411,  *48o 

Ixxxviti.  15.     .    .     .  331 

lUEXviii.  |5.     .     139, 373 

IxxxviL.  17 .     .     .     .•480 

bwxix.    .  53,  53.  90.  I03, 

116-118,  lS9i  >3o. 

175.  ao6,  133,  138. 

346.  339.  4SS. '464 
Uxxix.  I  ....  101 
bwxix.  X  .  .  .  67,  379 
IxKxix.  3,3.  .  .  .  130 
Ixxxix.  3  .  .  ,  .  13S 
Ixsxii.  6  .  .  .  .  334 
Imxix.  6-9.  ...  130 
txxxix.  7  ....  334 
U«i«.7,8.  .  .  ,337 
Ixxxix.  8  .  313,334,336 
luiirix.  9  .  .  .  .*48o 
luacii.  CO,  II  .  .  .  130 
IxnxIk.  II  .  .  .  .'475 
lixxU.  18  ...  .  139 
lixxix.  19  .  117,  ]39>  333 
Ixuix.  3>  .  .  .  .  1>9 
Ixxxtx.  37,  38  .  143,  303 
Ixxnix.  3S  .  83,130.352 
U;uix.  30  .  .  .  i  l>8 
Ixvux.  39  .  .  .  .338 
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vili.  33-3)  .     .     . 

.  33a 

ix.  IS     .... 

•  441 

x.-xxii.  16  .    ,    . 

.   190 

X,  1   . 

1  ZJi 

X.  11      .... 

.  443 

X,  17      .    .     ,    . 

.  441 

».  31         ,      .      ,      . 

.  i*a 

X.  32        .      .       .      , 

xi.  17      .     .     .      . 

■  336 

XI.  30     ...     . 

•  443 

xii.  23    .     .     .     . 

■  44' 

xii.  28    .     .     .     . 

■  442 

xiSL  13  .     . 

zni.  14   . 

xi*.  37   .     . 

xtr.  3 

XV.  4        .       . 

XV.  8       .     . 

XV.   J4 

Kv.   24  . 

x*'-  33    ■     . 
xn.  6      .      . 
xvi.  33    . 
xviL  26  . 
ivUi.  13 

xix.  7  •  . 
xix.  21  .  . 
*M.  25  (Sept.) 

XX.  37      . 
xxi.  3     .     . 
xxi.  24  (S*pt.) 

XXI.  27    . 

Kxii.  4  .  .  . 
xxii.  10  (Sepl.) 
xxU.  13  . 
xxii.  tg  . 
x*»v.  9  (Sept.) 

XXV.    I        .         , 

xxri.  a    ,      . 
xtviii.  4,  7,  ^ 
xxvlu.  I4      . 
xxix.  iS.      . 

KXX.    I^ 

XIX.  4     . 
XIX.  5      .       . 

XXX.  9     . 

XXX-   11-14  . 

xxxi.  a    . 
rod.  10-31 


2H. 


•3. 


I 

■      .  3 

J 

.   t 

.   1 

■( 

-  .  : 
■S4.4 

•    -^ 

-  •] 
.     .  I 

3».4 

.      .   3 


■'■* 


CCCUUtASTK. 


Ul.   II 

iii.  17  . 

iiL  21 

iv.  1.3  . 

V.  6  .  . 

»■  7    -  . 

yk.  16  . 

vi).  38,  39 

xi.  9  .  . 

til.  1  . 

xii.  7  . 

xL'.  It  . 

xH.  13  . 
xii.  14 


4«o,4j 


«09»i 


SONO  or  SOUHtOK. 


•■  4 
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I 


Song  or  Soiamon  —eetu. 

rAUB 

Si.  8 179 

iv.  7 179 

iv.  14 »79 

».  IS 179 

T.  16 i?9 

vi  7 '*9 

ri.S.    .    .    ■     169,  173 

vu.  S '79 

tHL  6    .     .     .     134.  298 
viii.  13 179 


Isaiah. 


16 


1-  15. 
i.*S. 
a.  S-3 
ii.  3  - 
ii.  13 
ii.  19 
iv.  I  . 
VI.  3,  (Twg 
W.  s- 
V.  14 
vi. 

vi.  J. 

vi.  5- 

viii.  ;-s 

viii.  9 
viii.  tz, 
viii.  13 
Lx.     . 
i«.S<6) 
is.  6. 
ix.  6-7 
ix.?. 
ix.8. 
X.  17 

XX.       . 

xi.  1  . 

4s. 

lui.    . 

XU.  1-3 

xii.  s. 

ati.  4 . 

siit.  16 
xiv.  I  (SepL 
liT.  1-3 
xw.  9 
xiv.  13  . 
xiv.  12-15 

*3V.  13     . 

sitf.  13-14 
xiv.  14    . 
xiv.  ag  • 
liv.  31  . 
xvL  5 
siiiL  5    . 


31. 


3^9- 


IsAUH — €»nt. 

rAce 
xviii.  7  .  .  .  131.  31a 
xix.  18  .  .  .  41,  170 
xix.  i8-2S  ■    -     tJi'  i)^ 

xtx.  21 173 

six.  3J-Z5  ....  170 
»» 131 

Ml.  S "9 

Hcb.  13  .     .     .  ."477 

xxii.  IJ 159 

xxiit 131 

xxlv—xxvii.     .   130,  IIS, 

(33.  438 

xxiv.  4-13  ....  133 

xjiiT.  5 306 

xxiv.  31-23      -    ■     ■  '^^ 

xxiv.  23 ^t 

XXV 377 

xxT.  I 347 

xxt.  6 40a 

XKv.  $    .       3S3,  403.  405 

KXTi 203,  377 

ixvi.  4 134 

**vi  13 *469 

xxvi.  13.      303,  333.34' 
xxvi.  19 .     3S3,  403,  406. 

4+4 
:utvl.  19  {Sept.  ]  .  .  440 
xKvi.  39.  . 
wcviii.  6 
xxriii.  9-10 
XKviii.  t6 
xxviii.  26  . 
xxiiu  6  .  - 
XXI.  7  .  . 
XXX.  20  .  . 
xxs.  xt  . 
x«.  27  .  . 
XXI.  29  .  . 
xxxi.  4  .  . 
xsxiL  .  . 
sxxU.  I^  . 
xxxji  9-20. 
Kxxiii.  .  .  I 
xxxiii.  >  I 
Kxidii.  13 
xxxiH.  13-16 
wudii.  14  . 
xiiciti.  15-16 

UXI1L22      . 

xxxiiL  24  . 

wutiv,     .  . 

XXXV.  8  .  . 
xiwv,  10 

xxxni.  36  . 
xxxviii.  . 
xxxviii.  10-30  . 


tUIAH- 


xxxviJL  30 

NXXll.       . 

Mxxii.  6-7 

xl.     .  . 

xl.  3.  . 

XI.9.  . 
xl.  II 

xl.  13  . 

xl.  14  . 

xli.  3     . 

xli.  4 
xli.  &  . 
xli.  14  . 
xlit,  I  . 
xlii.  1-4. 
xlii.  1-7. 
xUi.  4  . 
xlii.  7 

xlii.  8     . 
ilil.  10  . 
xlii.  10-12 
xlii.  10-31 
xlii.  31 
xliii.  17 
xliji.  31 
xliii.  33 
xliv.  t 
xliv.  5 
xliv.  8 
xliv.  21 
xliv.  33 
xliv.  13 
xiv.  I 
xiv.  3 
xiv.  7 
xiv.  S 

xiv.   13 

xiv.  14 
ilv.  15 
xlvi.  . 
xlvii.  4 
xlmii.  S 
xlviil,  It 
xiviii.  13 
xlix.  t-9 
xlix.  6  . 
ilii.  7  . 
xlix.  9    . 

xlix.  14  . 

xlix.  14-19 
xlix.  2t  . 

1.4-9  . 
1.11.  . 
Ii.  5  .     . 

Ii.  5  .    . 

U.9.  . 
II.  9-10 . 
Ii.  10.11 
Ui.    .    . 


i*S, 


«45. 


i-J 


512 


Isaiah— fortf. 


IiVD/CES. 


Isaiah— (Mn/. 


10 


lil.  I  . 
liL?. 
lii.  7-^ 
lii.  i3~liii. 
lil.  14 
Bii.    . 
liii.  a-3 
liii.  3-9 
liii.  3 
Hit.  5, « 
liU.  8 
lilt.  lO 
liv.     . 
li».  1-3 

Uv.  7-S 
liv.  13 
Iv.j. 
V.  4-5 

V.5- 
Iv.  7  . 
Iv.  II 

IvL  i-S 
W.  7 
IvU.  . 

Ivu.  I 

Ivii.  3 

ivii.  7 

Ivii.  15 

iidii. . 

I«ii.  2 
Ux.    .  123 


lix.  5  . 
lix.  14  . 
Ix.  14  . 
Ixi.  I 

Ixi.  3     . 
Ki.  6 
Jxii.  3 
Ixti.  4     ■ 
Ixli.  6     . 
Ixiii. .    . 
Ixiii.-Uvi. 
Ixtii.  1-6 
Ixiii.  7    . 
Ixiii.  7-!xiv 


Ixiii.  9    . 

Ixiii.  10 . 
Ixiii.  1 1 . 

Ixiii.  16  . 
Ixiii.  17  . 
lilii.  18 . 
UiU.  19 . 
Ixiv.  .  . 
Idv.  s  > 
Ixlv.  10  . 

Uiv.  11  . 


rAUK 

...     80 

...  71 
.  .  .374 
.  263.  274 
.  245.  377 
264.  27J.  375 

■  J77 
.  264 
.  264 

■•47J 
.  245 
.  367 

■  273 

■  57 

.   3t3 

'.  M 

.  292 

.  224 
.  J68 
.  3*1 

.  2«I4 

14.  3^8 

•  J53 

■  13s  . 
384.  426,  44' 

...   176 
■     343,  344 
•     12;.  375  I 
.     "30.  374  I 
134.  137.  1*1. 

■     ■  570 

.     ■   «33 
.     .     80 

1*4.  338 
171,  412 

.  366 

.  218 

217 

274 

"47 
.   160 

.  303 

130.  «7S 
liS,  130,  ijC, 
160,  163,  175 
348 
333 
*72,  34S 
30s 
357 
130 
3»*l.  340 
.   161 

■  130] 

■  130' 
103.  130 


130 


Uv.   .    63. 

Ixv.-lxvi. 
Ixi-.  3-5  - 
Ky.  s  . 
W.  II  . 
kv.  13-14 
"ixf.  14  . 
]xv.  15  . 
Ikv.  17   . 

liv.   17-33 

]xv.  19  . 
\vf.  20  . 
liv.  33  . 
l«v.  33  . 
Isvi.  .     65, 

litvi.  i-i 

iKvi.  1-3 
Kvi.  3     . 

Uvi.  j  . 
Iivi.  6  . 
Isri.  6-34 
UvL  II  . 
IxvL  IS  . 
IkvL  17  . 
Ixvi.  31  , 
UvL  33  . 
Ixvi.  24  . 


rAtE 

J$3.a'7. '34. 

339.405 

■  ■  -'59 
..     160.  397 

.  ...    6s 

■  .  198.  397 
.  ...  405 
.  ...  217 

.  .  .    .    fiS 

■  •  404. 405 
.  .  .     .  VH 

■  ■  ■  ■  443 
.  .  4<M.  40s 

405,  4tZ.  443 

•  •  ■•40s 
153,  160,  234, 

329.  40s 
.     ...   133 

■  -  -  ■  375 
'S3.  '63.  2'7. 

365 
.  ...  65 
.  ...  197 
.  .  .  .  I6s 
.    .  •473.  473 

.  .  .  .40s 
.    ...  160 

.    ...  160 


...  401 
I  to.  40s,  406 


jKHtMIAH. 


II.   I     . 

ii.  2    . 

ii-  13. 
ill.  4  ■ 

iiL  12 
iii.  16-17 
iii.  16 

V.   I     . 

V.  6   .     . 

V.  16.  . 
V.  33.  . 
»a.  4  . 
vii.  10-11 
vii.  ti  . 
vii.  23-23 
viii.  8  . 
viii.  21  . 
X.  1-16  . 
X.  7   .     . 


(Tub.) 


S.  13.   . 

X.  16.  . 

Jf.  31 .   . 

«■  a3-»S 

X.  24.  . 

X.  as-    ■ 


.  .  321 

■  •  3?a 

.  .  4cS 

.  .  305 

■  ■  379 

•  •  3'S 

■  -  ii9 

■  ■  19; 
.  .  232 
.  .  343 

•  ■  197 
3*9.330 
.  .  3»S 

-  .  3»» 
'S".  366 
'S>.366 

■  -  3'3 
■  353 

■  ■  340 

■  •  333 

■  •  439 

■  .  197 

■  ■  M6 

.  .  314 

.  .  142 

-  -  "97 


Jeremiah— flwr. 
»|.  IS      . 

xii.  3  , 
Mt.  6  . 
xlii.  17  . 
riv.  7-9 . 
nv.  9 

Xiv.    1^X2 

XV.  16  . 
xvii.  5  . 
Kvii.  e^ 
xvii.  6  . 
xv(i,  7^ 

xvii.  8    . 

xvii.  10  . 
vnl.  i*-i3 
>ivii.  13  . 
iivii.  14   , 
Kviii.  so,"  22 

XX.     13 

xsii.  15 . 
uii.  16 . 

Nxiii.  Z4  . 
xsiv. . 

XXV.  4 

XXV.  35-26 
"xvL  8.  II 
xxix.  4-7 
Kxix.  8  . 
XXX,  19  . 
Kxxi.  4  . 
xxxi.  10. 
xxxi.  13. 
xxkL  33. 
luixi.  34  . 
xxxiii.  3, 
xrxii).  It 
xxxiii.  21 

XXXV. 

xxxriL     , 
Kxivil  5 
xxxviii.    . 
XKxWii.  6     . 
xiiL  ti  (Sept.) 
slv.  3 
xluc  f 
1-li. 
1.19. 
Ii.  19 

Ii.  34 
li,  39 

Ii.  57 
li.  S8 
\l  &4 


Lambivtatio 


iL6 
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5'J 


Lamuitations— <VW/. 

rACK 


IL?  .      .      .      . 

iL  IS      ... 
lii.       .     .       122 
iii.  32-33    •    • 

iii.  35,  38   •    • 
iv.  ao  (Sept.)  . 


EzEKIBt. 


•   '94 

.  164 
■  305 


I.  14' 


X.  ... 

K.  s  .  .  . 

XII.  10    .     . 

xiT.    14    .       , 

siv.  tj   .     . 
xxvi,  7   .     , 
\xvi.  xa 
XKviii.  3 
xxviii.  3 
Kxviij.  12-14 
xNviii.  14    . 
XKxii.  29  (Sept. 
xxxiv.  II.  16 
juxiv.  14    . 
xxxvii.   t-to 

X3IKVii.    2j      . 

Kiixviii.  .     . 
xxxi*.     .     . 


107 


94. 


a7i,447 
.  326 

■  H 
.  Z19 
.  106 

■  33S 
•  i«i 
.*rf 
.  319 

106,  t07 
33«.4*7 
.  317 
.  110 

.  tsS 
,  219 

3S3.  403 
.    .  319 

i<S.  3*0 

165,  3»o 


iii.  36  .  .  .  ' .  .  jio 
iii.  33  ...  «,  '476 
iv.  24  {rj\  .  .  .  .  27« 
iY.  31  ...  66. 3« 
IV.  31-33    ....  367 

H.  It 310 

vii.7(Seiit.)  .  .  .  iS 
I'll.  8,  1 1  .  .  .  .  iMi 
vii.  2V24(Sepi.)      .    3S 

viL  26 49 

ix.     .    .      t6i,  398, 301 

\x.t$ 104 

ix.  20 336 

'»-  »4 •475 

Ik.  26     ...     123.350 

ix.  27 105 

\.  13,20,21     ...   130 

<!■ 34 

u.  14 114 

xi.  22 819 

xi.  31  .....  105 
xi  33. 35  .  .  .  .348 
xii.  a     .      406^  430,  444 


Daxiu. — t^i. 


xu.  3-3 
xii.  3 
xji.  II 


rxuK 

.  444 

348 

■    I«5 


HOSBA. 


1.  10. 

30S 

ii.  31 
iii.  5 . 

S 

"•  4-S 

»7 

vi.  3 

.Vf: 

.440 

vi.4,  6 

17« 

vii.  a-9 

277 

tlii.   t 

J^ 

viii.  13 

•47  < 

ix.  7. 

116 

.118 

xi.  I. 

130 

XUI.    2 

245 

xiti.   14 

M» 

iei».  5 

+40 

"*•  "4 433 

fOBL. 

u.  II 

133 

II.  13 

39  s 

II.  12_tJ 

il.  38     . 

'^ 

ii.  28-29 

40 

iti.     .     . 

160 

iii.  3 .     . 

16S 

iii.  II     .    . 

130 

iii.  17    . 

25 

IV.   II       . 

124 

Auos. 


iii.  5 .  . 

iii.  7 .  . 
V.  Ji-a3 

ri.  4.  . 

<fi.  4-5  . 

«.  S  ■  . 

vL  10  . 


IX. 


Ix.  12 


194. 


397 


«79 
106 

'9S 

167 
193 
301 


138 


328 


Obadiah. 
"nine  7 134 

J0!«AII. 

ii.       ....       61,  206 
M-  4  (i| "7 


/ONAU — CMU. 


II-  2-9     . 

ii.  3  ■     . 
iL  10 
iii.  5-10, 
iv.  3  .     . 


.    136 

■  '2? 

■  375 

■  375 
295 


MlCAU. 

'V.  2 3S7 

IV.  10 131 

Ti.,  vii.  1.12  .    .    .  224 

™ 277 

v)>.  2      ...     13s,  37S 

T)l,   14-20     ....  224 

vii.  17    .    '.     .     .     .  206 


NaiiPH. 


1.  3-10 


»8 


Habaxkuk. 

ii.  I 64 

iti.      .    12$,  [56,  210,  214 

iii,  I -     14 

iii.  2 125 

iii.  3 2S7 

"ii-  6,  7.  8,  ft  "o  .    .  125 

iii.  13 12$ 

■ii.  13    .      r»s.  I7i,  3S« 

iii.   14 125 

iiL  19    .    .    .    IS7, 2»4 


ZEPHANIAtt. 

'»■  3          "i 

ii.  8        232 

IIagcai. 

ii.  7 21 

ii.  30-33     .     ■     .     ■  36 


Zbchamah. 

ii.  4       71 

ii.4-5 331 

iii.  8.^ 36 

iy 36 

V-  S 3=3 

VI.  9-13       .     .     .     .  JI 

vi.9-is      ....  34 

L  I. 


SM 


rNDICES. 


Zecrakiah —(■*«/. 

21,  3lK 


■n.   tt       . 

tL  13     . 
vii.  9-tO 

vSi.  16-17 

viiL  33-33 
U.-xiv,  .  7 


ix.8 
U.  9 
ix.  10 
ix.  13 


-  =49 
•  349 
■  131 
133. '54.^39. 
4*8 

,     .     .171 

...  348 

143.  '7'.  179 
14a.  171.  252 

...   137 


ZECNARIAH-  imt. 

rAiw 
.    .  i\i 

■  '57 
.  <SJI 

■  ^J' 
.    .  i8i 

■60,  380 

.    .  i<ls 

.    .  107 

-     ■  3*4 

8a,  169,  34»,  3S* 


ix.  16 
X.  6  . 
ci.  S. 
sli.  7 
xu.  B 
»iv.  . 
niv.  z 
xiv.  3 
xiv.  J 
m.  9 
xiv.  2t 
2  ilecliArinh 


.     160,  JM 
-     339. 4W 


169,  Irf 


(6)   New  Testameht. 


S.  Matthew. 


li.  t-is 
in.  1*    . 
xL  31^3 
xl.  35t  37 
xiu.  3S  . 

KVl.   17     . 

xviii.  10 
xxii.  30. 
xxu.  31,  33 
K2d.  41  . 
xxiW.  13 
xKTii.  J7,  38 

XKVi.  24 

XXV  i.  30 

Sicrii.   35 

xxvii.  ga 
xxviii.  iS 


501 


381 
374 
64 
327 
»84 

33« 
335 
336 
44S 
34 
159 

% 

441 

233 


S.  Mask. 

i.  11       252 

"'-  S 98 

Kii.  10,  II  .    .    .    .     33 

xii  26 jAj 

«lv.  a6  .     .    .     .   32, 33 


S.     LUKB. 

"■>-n 39 

•.67 30 

ii-  II y>i 

li-  y 334 

U.  ao 305 

ix.  26 305 

xii  19 382 

xiv.  14 406 

xtL  33 44J 

»il-  as 39 


S.    JOHS. 

1.  It        .     . 

■    ■  334 

L  iS       .     . 

■     ■     .  3*7 

IV.  33      .      . 

.     .   290 

V.  39      •     ■ 

.     .  443 

X.       •     .     • 

3«9.  343 

K.    1«         .       . 

.    .  351 

X.  22       ... 

■    ■     3> 

«1.  SI       .      . 

•    -    »i 

Ml.  31     .      . 

■    -  337 

xll.  41    ■     • 

.      .   Z22 

XV.  18,  19  . 

.    .  388 

XVI,    13  ,      . 

■     ■  3g 

svii,3    .    . 

•     •     •  38S 

xvii.  5,  6    . 
xvit,  9    .     , 

:  ;  ;^SI 

Acts. 


ii.  34-36 
vii.  59  . 
viL  60  . 
5:ii.  IS  . 
xiv.  1 5, 16 
ivi  25  . 
xvii,  30  . 


34 
415 

441 

IS 

s 


ROHA-VB. 


1.   19-21 

viL  21,  33 
vii.  34 
viii.  15 
ix.  6. 

jc  13 
xi.  aS 
xii.  16 


376, 


3o6 
376 

.  .  388 
-  .  34a 
■     ■  3>3 

375.  377 
'  353 


I  COBiJ 


a  CoaiKTiiL 

1.  I-IO   .       . 


Calai 


ii.8  . 
iv.  36 
vL  16 


Ei'MKSt 


ui.  15     . 
iT.  iz~i6 


Puii 


I  TUBSSALOMUUBt 

if.  14.  IS    ■ 


t  TtiMyrvr. 


i 


in.  t6 
vi.  IS 
vi.  19 


1 
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TlTU». 


rAcat 


HXBR&WS, 


.« 


1.   I 

ir. 

i.  14. 

ii.  S  . 
V.6  . 
vJL  t-io 
■viL  3 
vii.  17,  It 
x-i.a 
X.  I- 10 
X.  13 

3tl.   to 

ai.  34-38 
xii.  18 
xii.  33 
xii.  33 
idii.  4 
Mii.  20 


3«S.  337 
.  34 
.  a? 
■  43 
•    34 


7 

•  34 
■  474 

•  19 

•  337 
*74.  337 
4tSi444' 
374,  446 
•    -  3S3 


James. 


1.17. 
I.  sG. 
La?. 


I  E^STBR. 


a.9. 

A.    3S 

lii.  15 
».  4 . 


3  Petbil 


in.  13 


I  JOTTK. 


f.  S  .    . 

ii.  15.  17 

ii.  16  . 
lii.  3 .  . 
».  19      . 


440 
3$6 


3<7 
3S3 
»73 
3S3 


404 


369 
388 

3SS 


RmuTMit. 

i- < 335 

di.  u 274 

vL  3 179 

vi.  9-11.     .     .     415,443 

™-  » 443 

«i.  9-17     ....  415 

«*■  'S 443 

xil.  4.      ...    273.  274 
xii.  II,  la  .    ,    .    .444 

xiii- 443 

liii.  6    .     .     ,     415. 443 
riv.  13  .     .     .    415,  443 

»'■  3 340 

xviL  14  . 
rrii,  17  . 
xtv.  la  . 
xlx.  16  . 
»i.  I 
xxi.  3, 10 
nl.  3-4 
xxiL  t     . 

"wi-  a 439 

Kiii.  l£ 36 

*""-  17 439 


;  :  ;  :;s 

....  359 
....  153 
....  40s 
....  274 

:  :  :  :S 


(C)  Apocrypha  and  othe^i  Ancient  WRtriNcs. 


I  ESDRAS, 


111. 
iv. 


a  EsoKAS. 

3  Eidru,  book  of . 
ii.  13  .... 
iv.  41  .  .  .  . 
viiL  sa  .  .  .  . 
xi».  37-50  .     .     . 


"■  3 
vn.  19 
viti.  30 
xii.  ilS 
xii.  18    . 
xii.  19    . 

xiv.  16-20 

xvi.   13    . 

xvL  28   , 
xviti.  t$ 


TOWT. 


xn.  IS 
xiii.  II 


JCOITH. 


xii.  1,  13 
xvi.  7     . 


WlUMH  or  SOLOMOM. 


Ut.  f ,  3 

V.  15 


.384 
-  33 


wa*.  6  , 
iLXx-n.    15 
xxxri.  15-16 
xxxix.  I. II 
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Ixi.  5 

» 
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.    37     ii.  1-iS  . 

38 
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^^^^^^^B 

.  .  93  "■  n-  ■ 

457 

Uvii. 

a 

^^^^^^^B 

.    .  197    '»-  14-    . 

13 

iKix.  .     . 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H             33  • 

.     .  is6     iii.  4-7    ■ 

113 

Ixxi.  1$  . 

■■ 

^^^^^H             34  • 

.    .  166     i\.  J4.  35 

123  1    bucLi.  t    . 

^^^^H 

.      .      98      V.  II-lS,  3( 

94  1     lKXldu.-XGL 

■        •      •  H 

^^^^V            VII.  40-43 

.    .  l?8     vi._vii,    . 

93 '  luixiii.    .     , 

.       « 

^^^r                  vn.  40^44 

.   197      ^^.  1  .     . 

105  1   laxaiu.  a 

»        9 

^^^K 

.     .     4S     vi.  ig      . 

66     Ixxxiii.  II    . 

f        « 

^^^^H                         .    . 

37 

93.  997     vli     .     . 

19  1  Iwuirll.  3     . 

B         ■ 

^^^^H             Ix.  9-16 

.     .     94     i-iL  14    . 

406     Ixxxix.  5a 

•          ■ 

^^^M 

.     .     93     rii.  36    . 
.37.  loS     ix.  4  .     . 

408  ,   Uxxii.  73   . 

_ 

^^^^H                  19-21 

166  ]  Ixxxii.  73-3 

4  -     * 

^^^H                    2O.  as 

■   W.  93     «-  1-7    ■ 
.    .    56 ,  «•  4  ■    . 

t6 
377 

xc.  9 .     .     , 

xd.  10    .     . 

•     • 

^^^^^^^               27     . 

.3 

i,  40.  9&  1  X,  6  .     . 

33 

xci.  1$.  iti  . 

>     « 

^^^^K           73    ■ 

.    .    68  1  itii.  35    , 

109 

x<ii-  3     ,     . 

» 

^^^^^^H 

.     .     68     Jdi.  37     . 

48  1  ««»■  5  ■    • 

» 

^^^^B 

■    79    Mi-  43-45 

415     xeviii,    .     . 

t     , 

^^^^^^1 

-  *S3     ""■  '3-'7 

93     XCTiU.  10^  Ii 

■  •  « 

^^^^^m         ^i  ■ 

.     79  1  xiv,  6 

56     xcviii  15     . 

^^^^^1 

.     23     XV.  tl-16 

96     xdx-  II  .     . 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^^1 

' 

.     98     tr.  16    . 

98     CS    .     -     ■ 

2 

■ 

■ 

^^^^^ 

^^^ 

■ 

^^^M 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  SCRJfTVRES,  ETC. 


Enoch— MM/. 


CM.       . 

cii.  $ 
dii.    . 

civ.  10 

cviii, 
cviii.  3 


413 
413 

413 

449 
4"i 


SIBVULINK   ORACLIa. 


Vfxxm.  3    . 
Hi.  167-170 

-  3&C,  7*S 

—  300-313 

—  J96.  397 
-613    .     . 

—  651,  660 

».  79-91     . 
xiiL  151,  l6t 


ill 
I  S3 

38 

»3 

'S3 

37 


Psalms  or  Solohoh. 


■■4.7 
ii.  3  ■ 
»-  3.4 


111.  ti 
iii.  ij-16 
ili.  16     . 
viii.  13  . 
KJii.  8,  Q,  lO 
xtv,  I,  2 
xlv.  6.  7 

ST.    II       . 

«v.  13,  15 
Kvii.  .  . 
xvii.  6-^ 
scii.  1 8 . 
xvii.  36  . 
xvU.  30  . 
Kvii.  36  . 
xvii.  37  . 
xvii.  42,  43 


3S. 


.  .  413 

.  .411 

*  ■  375 
411 

406,  41 1 

409.  413 

375 

.  411 

.  412 

.  411 

■  411 
.  4I> 

39.  353 

■  40 
104.  411 

3Sa 
S7i 
30s 
179 
a7S 


ASSUUPTIOM  OP  Moftts. 

'V. 37S 

V-  IS 39 

»L  17 37 

»■ 301 


DcsrKNSus  CiixrsTi 

AIllKFKttOS.      .      .    333 

Pkilo  [sf^'teti). 


pMlnu  .    . 
Sacrifice* 
MddUMdek 
Philftdelpbue 


.      .       13 

■  .     14 

■  ■    V 

42.  '46. 

170,  17a 
KegaJ  (ligniiy  .  .  .181 
HicU-prLuily  itrew  .  318 
Name*  of  God  .  .  .  303 
Pi.  sxiii 330 


Joser-Hus  {sitifttti). 

Jercmhh     ....  10 

Synagogue  ;  psalou  .  13 

'  The  LijthU '  .     .     .  17 

J»hn  Hyrcnniis  34 

HyrcftQut  It.    .     .     .  36 

Bag^scii 53 

Jcwisli  marlyrdonis    .  61 

Antiochu$  III.  .  114,  117, 

I3X 

Oniu  III.  .  .  133,  136 
Onlas  IV.  ,  .  136,  137 
Sacrifices  fot  for«igneTS 

ISS.  «!« 

Demetrius  ....  iSi 
Eoily  HeUenizing  .  198 
Theocracy  .     .    .     .351 


VAOB 

Afirippa 3Sa 

Tlit  ihrcc  'sects  '  416-421 
Aad  dKwheic 


Tai-muh. 

(H«r«>«iitu  an,  Ibr  bn. 
vUy'ft.u.kfi  vjii  An  cil  to  Paff€ 
AUlk,     [n  (lie  bwlv  or  \\vfi 
work  nAfVfiou  ( oU  iliiich  «^  J 
Dir ttittlaaiK*!  TiUmyJ,T, 
itae-iSfij,  u«  often  addsl- 
t»  eii««ura|[i;  thi^  Traijcr  lo  ■ 
EmillariM  hinualf  k  Iittla 
wilh    the    («i»«i»  of  llw 
Talmud.) 

Fitqc  Abotb,  i.  3  .    .     59 

Lj    .     .     .     .417 

--ii.  KA     .    .    .^rs 

iv.  31,  37    .     .   415 

CkUf ttiijtfif  ^  njermte. 

Hallal 33 

Nicftnor 55 

St«>- psalms     •     •     '  & 
Daily  pjMlnu   .     .  73.  «3 

Nnme«  of  MtiEoxh     ■  '54 

Scptu^iCini  .     .     .     .  1S4 

SoloiDon      .     .     .     .  i$S 

The  iSAh   ....  386 

■  I'rince  of  ihe  worW  '  337 

Gog  and  Mi^og   .     .  S^ 

Brtuneelion           .     .  406 

^adducwiim               .  41^ 
And     ehcwfaere    (see 
3l«()  Index  I.) 


FlRQlt        DS 
EUBZKX 

c.  14       .     . 


Rabbi 


433 
331 
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